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PROCEEDINGS. 


FiEflT  Day —  Wednesday ^  August  18, 1856. 

The  Conyention  assembled  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  preparatory 
to  organization,  when 

Dr.  Habvet  p.  Pbbt,  of  New  York,  arose  and  said:  At  a 
Convention  of  the  Instructors  and  other  Delegates  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  assembled  at  Colombns,  Ohio,  in  1858,  the  following 
resolation  was  adopted : 

Beaolvedf  That  the  inTitaUon  presented  by  the  Institation  of  Virgiida  be 
accepted ;  and  that  when  this  OonTenUon  a^jonrns,  it  adjonm  to  meet  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Domb  and  the  Blind,  in  Staunton,  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  July,  1855;  and  that  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Mbbillat  be  the  local  Committee 
of  Anrangements. 

Notice  of  the  meeting  of  this  Convention  was  given  by  circnlar 
to  the  several  Institutions  throughout  the  country;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic  in  this  town  last 
year,  the  Convention  was  deferred,  and  the  invitations  again 
renewed  to  meet  here  this  year.  I  will  now  read  the  resolutions 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  by  them, 
March  20th,  1856,  and  the  circular  issued  in  pursuance  thereof, 
by  the  authority  of  the  General  Committee: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  regret  that  the  preralenoe  of  an  nnnsnal  epidemic 
in  this  commnnity  in  Jnlj  last,  preyented  the  assembling  in  this  Institution  of 
the  Conyention  of  Deaf-Mnte  Instmotors,  etc,,  according  to  appointment 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  recognize  the  great  adTantages  to  the  cause  of 
Besf-Mute  Education  to  be  deriTcd  firom  these  Oonyentions,  and  do  hereby  again 
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M  the  ExeontiTe  Committee  of  the  laet  Conyention  may,  after  ooiuiiltatioii, 
determine  upon. 

Buohttdj  That  our  Principal  is  hereby  empowered  and  reqnested,  in  the 
erent  of  the  acceptanoe  of  the  inyitation  hereby  tendered,  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  railroad  oompanies  for  firee  tickets  to  the  members  of  the  Gon- 
fention,  and  to  take  aU  sack  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  for  them 
a  cordial  reception  and  agreeable  sojonm. 

Buolvedf  That  oar  principal  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  heads 
of  the  seyeral  Institations  for  the  Bdmo^tion  of  0eaf  Mutes,  with  the  request 
that  they  be  communicated  to  the  seyeral  Boards,  corps  of  Teachers,  and  all 
who  may  be  deemed  interested  in  our  humane  cause. 

(A  copy)  Teste: 

NICHOLAS  C.  KINNET, 

Secretarff, 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  invitation  oontained  in  the  foregoing 
feeolatioBa  of  the  Boftrd  of  Yiiitoro  is  aooepledi  and  that  the  Fourth 
Conyention  of  Instmcton  and  other  friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Domb^  will 
be  held  at  the  Institation  fiur  the  JDmif  and  Ihunb  and  the  Blind,  in 
Stauitoni  Yirginiai  on  the  tecond  Wcdnesdajf  of  Auguii  next,  at  10 
o'clock,  in  the  forenoon. 

The  persons  embraced  in  this  invitation  are  present  and  former  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Trustees  and  Directors  of  Insdtutionsi 
and  State  Qffioers,  on  whom  is  devolved  the  duty  of  selecting  the  bene- 
fimaries  of  Legislative  appropriations. 

Dr.  J.  C.  M.  MsRiLLAT  is  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

HARVEY  P.  PBET, 
Ohatrtnan  of  the  General  Committee. 

New  Terk,  April  6, 1856. 

Dr.  PbbT)  oontindng:  This  invitation  vraa  extended  to  ail  the 
IbiBtitutions  of  the  country,  and,  in  aceordaaoe  with  this  call,  the 
Delegates  from  the  several  Institations  have  convened  at  this 
time  and  plaoe,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  the  Fourth  Con- 
vention of  Instmctors  and  other  friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  entertained  by 
its  friends,  I  would  nominate  as  temporary  Chairman,  Dr.  F.  T. 

BlUBLIHe. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  whereupon, 
Dr.  STBiBLiKa  took  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Pbbt — ^I  would  nominate  as  temporary  Secretary,  Mr. 
Bbnjakih  Talbot,  of  the  Ohio  Institution. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Dr.  PsBT — ^It  has  been  cnstomary  at  former  Conventions  to 
invoke  the  Divine  blessing  upon  our  proceedings,  and,  with  that 
view,  I  would  ask  you  to  call  upon  some  gentleman  present  to 
open  this  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  £bbp,  thereupon,  by  invitation  of  the  Chair- 
man, ascended  the  platform,  and  offered  prayer. 

Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Mbrillat  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Bitohed,  That  a  Gommitlae  of  three  Delegatee  be  appointed  to  nominate 
permanent  Offioen  of  the  Conrentiony  conilflting  of  a  F^eeident,  lOTen  Vice 
PreBidentB,  and  two  Secretaries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  Committee 
was  appointed  in  pursuance  thereof: 

Dr.  J.  C.  M^  Merillat,  Thomas  Maclntire,  of  Indiana,  and  the 
Bev.  John  B.  Keep. 

The  Committee  then  retired,  by  permission,  to  perform  the 
duty  assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Ttlbk  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Ruolved,  That  a  Committee  of  four  Delegates  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
credentials  of  persons  attending  the  GonTention,  and  to  make  out  a  correct  list 
of  the  same. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  for  this  purpose : 
Messrs.  Wm.  E.  Tyler,  Philip  Qt.  Gillett,  Edward  M.  Oal- 
laudet,  and  J.  M.  Francis. 

Mr.  Wm.  D.  Cooke,  of  North  Carolina,  then  read  the  fol« 
lowing  replies  to  letters  of  invitation  sent  to  the  several  In* 
stitutions  of  the  country  to  attend  this  Convention: 
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FROM   -WK.    IB.    IJAXS< 


Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumbj     \ 
Iowa  City,  August  2, 1856.  j 

Dear  Sir^ — ^Your  kind  inyitation  to  attend  jour  Convention 
has  been  received.  I  much  regret  that  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  be  present.  You  have  my  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  meeting.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
cause  of  Mute  education  is  prospering  in  our  State.  Though 
80  young,  our  Institution  already  has  numbered  about  forty 
pupils,  with  a  gratifying  prospect  for  our  next  session,  to  open 
September  26th. 

With  many  wishes  for  your  personal  prosperity, 
I  remain,  yours  truly, 

WM.  E.  UAMS. 


FROM    J.    S.    BR01¥V. 


Louisiana  Institution  for  Mutes  and  Blind,      1 

Baton  Rouge,  August  1, 1856.  j 

3fi/  Dear  Sir, — I  deeply  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  the  approaching  Convention  of  the  OflScers  of 
Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  your  Institution.  The 
fact,  that  the  session  of  our  school  closes  on  the  15th  of  August, 
is  the  reason  of  my  absence. 

Though  absent,  I  shall  look  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention with  a  lively  interest,  and  trust  they  may  greatly  ad- 
vance the  noble  cause  in  which  its  members  are  engaged. 

With  sentiments  of  high  regard. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

J.  S.  BROWN. 

To  J.  C.  M.   Merillat,  M.  D.,  Principal  Ya.  Insti.  Mutes 
and  Blind,  Staunton,  Virginia. 
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FROM    B,    M.    FAT. 

Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the 
D.  and  D.  and  the  Blindj 

Flint,  August  2, 1866. 
Db.  J.  C.  M.  MebilIiAT  : 

Dear  Sir, — ^Yours,  inviting  me  to  the  Conyention  to  bo 
held  at  Staunton,  on  the  18th  inst., — enclosing  free  tickets  on 
the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  and  on  Orange  k  Alexandria 
Railroad — ^is  gratefully  received.  I  exceedingly  regret  that  my 
engagements  are  such  as  to  prevent  my  attendance.  I  have 
read  the  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  your  Conventions  in 
past  years  with  great  interest  and  profit;  and  in  this  way  I 
expect  to  derive  large  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  privilege 
of  being  present  at  your  Meeting  at  Staunton. 

The  cause  of  Deaf-Mute  Education  in  Michigan  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  but  highly  prosperous.  We  have  just  completed  one 
wing  of  our  Asylum  buildings,  on  a  plan  admirably  adapted  to 
its  design,  and  finished  in  a  style  highly  creditable  to  the  State 
of  Michigan.  During  the  term  just  closed  we  have  had  thirty- 
seven  Deaf  and  Dumb  pupils. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

B.  M.  FAY, 
Prin.  Mich.  Asylum. 


FROM    J.    X.    AIiIiBV. 

(In  behalf  of  Bir.  Tubnib  of  the  Amerioan  Asylum,  Hartford.) 

Am.  Asylum,         1 
Hartford,  August  11, 1856.  / 
Dr.  Mbrillat  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  requested  by  Mr.  Turner  to  inform 
you,  that  in  consequence  of  ill-health  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  meet  you  in  Staunton  as  he  had  expected. 

He  wishes  me  to  say,  that  he  regrets  exceedingly  this  unfore- 
seen disappointment;  and  although  absent  in  body,  is  present 
in  spirit,  and  deeply  sympathizes  with  you  in  all  the  proceedings 
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He  wishes  me  to  say  to  yon,  that  he  regrets  being  obliged 
to  forego  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  yourself,  and  of  meeting  those  of  your  assistants  whom  he 
has  never  seen. 

Mr.  Turner  is  somewhat  better  this  morning — still  quite  weak 
and  unable  to  Midure  the  least  excitement. 

BespectfuUy, 

J.  M.  ALLEN. 


FROM    ISAAC    I..  PBBT. 


iNeLBSiDiB,  {near  Dunkirk^)  NewTcrhj  1 


August  lltht  1856. 

To  ihe  President  of  the  Fourth  Convention  of 

American  Inetructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  unwilling  to  haye  it  supposed 
that  my  fidlure  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  General  Committee 
arises  from  any  want  of  interest  in  the  cause,  for  the  promotion 
of  which  the  Convention,  over  which  you  preside,  has  assembled, 
or  from  any  lack  of  faith  in  the  practical  utility  of  its  delibera* 
tions.  It  is  seldom  that  you  will  meet  with  a  body  of  men  who 
unite  more  intelligence  and  culture,  or  who  are  animated  with 
higher  seal  and  devotion,  and  there  is  no  cause,  which,  in  its 
operations,  requires  more  of  th^se  qualities,  or  has  a  more  bene- 
volent object  in  view.  To  give  ears  to  the  Deaf  and  understand- 
ing and  education  to  those  who  are  excluded  from  the  world  of 
intelligence  as  well  as  of  sound,  is  one  of  the  highest  exhibitions 
off  practical  Christianity,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
efforts  thus  far  made,  has  established  it  as  a  permanent  institution 
in  all  Christian  countries.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  re- 
garded as  public  benefactors,  and  their  labors  involve  so  much 
of  high  mental  and  moral  training  and  of  practical  wisdom,  that 
tiiey  are  recognized  as  occupying  a  position  of  equality  with  the 
members  of  any  of  the  learned  professions.  It  is,  tiierefore,  a 
source  of  deep  regret,  that  circumstances,  over  which  I  have  no 
control,  will  prevent  my  participating  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Convention.  There  is,  however,  one  suggestion,  which,  through 
you,  I  should  like  to  make  to  those  present.  There  are  many 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb,  and  the  point  of  departure  is  so  low,  and  the  elevation 
aimed  at  so  high,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  most  experienced  in- 
stmctor  meets  with  disappointment  and  sometimes  yields  to  dis- 
couragement. Many  are  apt  to  suppose  that  this  comparatiTe 
failure  proceeds  from  fundamental  defects  in  the  system  pursued, 
whereas,  what  it  actuaUy  needs  is  simply  advancing  and  perfect- 
ing. The  ezperienoe  of  those  who  hare,  for  years,  been  engaged 
in  the  work,  as  well  as  of  those  who,  learning  from  such  masters, 
have  recently  entered  upon  it  with  the  seal  and  freshness  of 
youth,  will,  I  am  convinced,  by  being  compared,  do  more  for  the 
cause  than  a^y  radical  changes.  At  this  stage  of  DeaMf  ute 
instruction  in  this  country,  new  theories  are  not  wanted.  What 
I  would  suggest,  therefore,  is  that  the  Gonvention,  instead  of 
lamenting  the  past,  should  glory  in  it,  and  from  former  successes 
take  fresh  hope  for  the  future.  Such  a  spirit  entering  its  delib» 
erations,  would  infruie  new  life  into  all  its  members  and  increase 
ihe  confidence  and  interest  excited  by  the  published  records  of  its 
proceedings. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  dear  mr. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ISAAO  LEWIS  PEET. 


'^•••^ 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Pbbt,  these  letters  were  received  and 
ordered  to  be  filed. 

Dr.  Mbrillat,  from  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Officers, 
submitted  the  following  report : 

Fre9ident--J AS.  H.  Skxnkbb,  Esq. 

Vice  PrMubnto— Messrs.  H.  P.  PsiT,  0.  Stonb,  S.  Portbr, 
T.  MaoIktibb,  p.  G.  Oillbtt,  J.  0.  M.  Mbbillat,  and  Wm« 

D.  COOKB. 

Seeretarie^^TAeBsn.  Bbbjaiob  Talbot  aad  Edwaep  M. 
Gallaudbt. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  CooKB  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
also  adopted : 
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The  Committee  were  Messrs.  William  D.  Cooke,  J.  C.  Covell 
and  Samuel  F.  Dunlap* 

Dr.  Merillat  and  Mr.  Stone  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inform  Mr.  Seiknbb  of  his  appointment  as  President  of  the 
Convention,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  chair. 

They  proceeded  to  discharge  that  duty,  and  after  a  brief 
interval  entered  the  room  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sehtkbb,  whom 
they  conducted  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  upon  taking  the  chair,  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — ^I  owe,  and  I  tender  to  you 
my  sincere  thanks,  for  the  very  unexpected  honor  you  have  done 
me  in  calling  me  to  preside  over  your  deliberations. 

There  are  many  reasons — ^to  which  I  need  not  allude — which 
cause  me  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  your  proceedings,  and  I 
am  ready  now,  and  at  all  times,  to  render  you  all  the  assistance 
in  my  power,  and  to  bid  you  God  speed  in  your  christian  labors. 

The  history  of  your  past,  and  the  realizations  of  the  present, 
are  such  as  to  inspire  you  with  the  highest  hopes  for  the  future. 
It  has  been  now  some  thirty-nine  years,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  since  the  first  institution  in  this  country  for  the  education  of 
Deaf  Mutes  was  put  into  operation.  That  little  seed,  sown  by 
the  honored  hands  of  one,  who  is  now,  alas !  no  more,  aided  by 
another,  whose  venerable  and  venerated  person  we  are  glad  to 
welcome  among  us — ^that  little  seed  has  grown  into  a  great  tree — 
a  tree  ^^good  for  food,  and  much  to  be  desired  to  make  those 
wise"  for  whose  use  it  was  intended — ^a  tree  whose  fruits,  unlike 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  yore,  rest  rather  under  the  Divine 
blessings  than  inhibitions.  But  better  still — ^not  only  has  that 
seed  grown  into  a  great  tree,  but  its  seeds,  in  turn,  have  been 
wafted  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land ;  and  these  seeds,  watered  by  the  dews  of 
Divine  favor,  have  grown  up  into  great  trees,  furnishing  a  more 
abundant  food,  and  a  yet  wider  shelter  for  those,  who— since 
^^  God  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth" — ^may  be  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly God's  own. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  witnessed  a  more 
pleasing  spectacle  than  the  present.  Now,  when  our  beloved 
country  is  rent  with  angry  contentions ;  now,  when  our  Union  is 
rocked  from  its  circumference  to  its  centre ;  now,  when  discord 
seems  ready  with  impious  hand  to  rend  asunder  a  fabric  cemented 
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with  80  much  precious  blood — ^you  are  gathered  here  from  almost 
every  quarter  of  that  country,  upon  a  mission  of  pure  and 
unadulterated  love  and  mercy.  Your  philanthrophy  is  one  of 
most  noble  aspirations,  and  most  certain  in  its  objects.  You 
understand  the  subject  with  which  you  have  to  deal,  and  while 
your  exertions  must,  without  fail,  be  productive  of  much  good, 
they  cannot  by  possibility  do  injury  to  any.  I  believe,  and  I 
trust  that  you  are  animated  by  that  spirit  of  christian  charity — 
I  would  that  it  were  less  rare! — which  ^^beareth  all  things, 
belie veth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things."  God 
grant  that  it  may  never  fail  I 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  hope  that  your  meetings  will 
awaken  among  you  a  generous  emulation — the  only  spirit  known 
to  our  fathers — an  emulation  to  promote  the  general  weal  of  the 
community  of  institutions  which  you  represent.  I  again  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  and  tender  you  a  cordial 
welcome  to  our  midst. 

The  Convention  is  now  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

JRetolvedf  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
order  and  the  form  of  boeineee  to  be  submitted  to  this  ConTontion,  and  to  report 
roles  for  its  government 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  Committee  was 
appointed:  Messrs.  0.  W.  Morris,  Collins  Stone  and  Samuel 
Porter. 

The  Committee  then  retired — ^meanwhile  Dr.  Pest  arose  and 
said: 

Mr.  PreMent: — This  Convention  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  different  institutions — those  who  can  hear  and  speak,  and 
those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all 
should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  its  proceed- 
ings, and  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
delegates  to  take  any  part  in  the  exercises,  unless  they  can  be 
informed  what  these  exercises  are.  The  portion  I  refer  to,  are 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  And  as  it  has  been  customary  on  former 
occasions  to  appoint  a  gentleman  who  can  hear  and  speak,  to 
report  or  interpret  the  proceedings  jpaHpoMU  to  those  who  are> 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  understand, 
what  is  going  on,  and  to  express  their  views  in  relation  to  any 
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measure  that  may  be  presented,  I  vonld  nominate^  with  the 
permission  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Gallandet  to  act 
as  interpreter  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  to  those 
who  cannot  hear  nor  speak. 

Mr.  Gallaudet — As  being  the  jonngest  teacher  present,  I 
wonld  ask  to  be  excused. 

Dr.  Pebt — ^I  think  there  is  a  propriety  in  this  appointment. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who  first  introduced  the  art  of 
instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  into  the  country.  He  has  a 
facility  in  the  language  of  signs,  which  is  possessed  by  no  other 
speaking  teacher  here,  inasmuch  as  he  learned  the  sign  language 
before  he  learned  speech;  the  former  is  therefore  literally  his 
mother  language. 

Mr.  MaoIntikb — I  would  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Pebt,  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Francis  of  Ohio,  be  appointed 
assistant  interpreter. 

Mr.  Gallaudet — I  wish  to  state  my  reasons  for  declining 
the  acceptance  of  this  office.  Although,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Mute  language  has  been  the  first  probably  taught  me,  yet  it 
is  now  but  six  months  since  I  commenced  teaching,  and  I 
therefore  feel  that  others  more  experienced  would  be  better 
suited  to  the  position.  I  would  regard  it  as  a  personal  favor 
to  be  excused  from  acting. 

The  question  on  excusing  Mr.  Gkillaudet  was  put  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  MagIntibe — I  move  that  Mr.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Francis,  of  Ohio,  be  appointed  interpreter  and  assistant 
interpreter  respectively. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fbanois  asked  to  be  excused. 

The  Convention  refused  to  excuse  him. 

Mr.  MoBBis,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the 
following  report: 

RULES. 

L  The  members  of  this  Convention  present  at  any  time 
appointed  for  a  meeting^  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  pur- 
poses of  general  discussion  and  debate  and  of  adjournment. 

II.   The  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  in  their 
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absence,  a  member  chosen  bj  the  majority  for  that  pnrpose, 
shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

in.  The  proceedings  of  each  meeting  shall  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

1.  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  from  Committees. 

8.   Reading  of  Commnnications. 
4.  Unfinished  Business. 

lY.  All  Committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

y.  Bverj  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

YI.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  the  rules  of  proceed- 
ing shall  be  those  contained  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  except  in 
those  cases  herein  specially  provided  for. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  CoLLDis  Stobb  offinred  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

Etiohtd^  Thai  Delegates  be  requested  to  report  in  writing  to  the  Committee 
on  Bnslnees,  the  titles  of  papers  which  thej  widi  to  submit  to  the  CouTention. 

Db.  Mbbillat  read  the  following  Communication  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum : 

Staubton,  Ya.,  August  12, 1856. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Western 
Lunatic  Asylum,  convened  this  day,  it  was 

Buahtdf  That  the  Convention  of  Deaf-Mnte  Instmetors,  ^.,  whieh  is  te 
meet  at  the  Institation  on  the  morrow,  are  hereby  respectfully  iuTited  to  wit 
the  Asylum  at  such  time  as  thej  maj  Indicate  as  agreeable. 

WM.  H.  WATTS, 
Cflerk  of  the  Board. 

To  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Mbbillat,  Principal  of  D.,  D.  and  Blind. 

On  motion  it  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Dr.  Pbbt — ^I  move  the  reconsideration,  and  for  this  reason: 
that  it  would  be  more  gracious  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
then  refer  to  the  Business  Committee  the  question  of  time  and 
arrangement. 
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The  question  on  reconsidering  the  vote^  hj  which  the  Commn- 
nication  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Business  Committee, 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  Pbet — ^I  move  now  that  the  invitation  be  accepted,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Business  Committee  to  arrange  the 
time  and  manner  of  visiting  the  Asylum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Morris,  from  the  Committee  on  Business,  submitted  the 
following  report : 

The  Business  Committee  report  that  the  following  subjects 
were  referred  to  Committees  at  the  Convention  in  Columbus : 

1.  On  the  Legal  Responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Oommtttee — ^Messrs.  Stone,  Peet  and  Andrews. 

II.  On  a  Syllabic  Alphabet.  Committee — Messrs.  Peet,  Bart- 
lett,  Cary  and  Burnet. 

III.  Mortality  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Committee — ^Mr. 
Porter. 

IV. — 1.  The  Trades  taught  at  the  different  Institutions  in  the 
United  States,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  their  few- 
ness of  variety,  and  their  influences  on  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  pupils. 

2.  The  necessity  of  inculcating  steady  habits  of  industry  on 
the  male  pupils. 

8.   The  Trades  and  Professions  of  the  Mute  graduates. 
4.   Then*  Wages  and  Salaries.     Committee — Messrs.  Stone, 
Van  Nostrand  and  Rae. 

y.  On  the  establishment  of  a  Depository  of  Works  on  Deaf- 
Mute  Education.    Committee — Messrs.  Turner,  Peet  and  Brown. 

VI.  The  subject  of  Grammatical  Symbols.  Committee — 
Messrs.  Turner,  Isaac  L.  Peet  and  C.  Stone. 

YII.  New  Manual  Alphabet.  Committee — Messrs.  Peet, 
Bartlett,  Cary  and  Burnet. 

VIII.  On  the  Publication  of  Proceedings.  Committee — 
Messrs.  Stone,  Maclntire  and  Keep. 

Dr.  Pert — ^Before  submitting  the  report  on  the  Legal  Re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say. 
Sir,  that  I  am  not  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  nor  was  it 
my  expectation  to  prepare  the  report.    But  it  has  so  happened. 
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from  the  circnmstances  of  the  case,  that  I  felt  that  I  should 
make  the  attempt,  else  there  would  he  a  failnre  to  report  on 
the  subject. 

It  was  my  expectation^  that  this  report  would  have  been  pre- 
pared by  a  legal  gentleman  of  New  York,  in  time  to  have  been 
presented  a  year  ago  to  the  Convention,  which,  it  was  expected, 
would  assemble  here  at  that  time.  Business  engagements,  how- 
ever, prevented  that  gentleman  from  giving  it  the  necessary 
attention.  A  very  short  time  before  the  Convention  was  to 
meet,  I  undertook  the  labor,  and  having  made  the  effort,  found 
it  was  by  no  means  such  a  report  as  was  agreeable  to  myself. 
The  Convention  having  been  postponed,  I  undertook  the  subject 
anew,  and  I  must  say,  it  has  occupied  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  my  leisure  hours  during  the  past  year.  After  the  report 
was  drawn  up,  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Chas.  P. 
Daley,  of  New  York,  for  his  revision,  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  him  for  certain  parts 
of  the  report.  I  cannot  refrain,  on  this  occasion,  from  returning 
him  my  sincere  thanks,  and  expressing  my  high  respect  for  his 
eminent  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  jurist. 

With  this  explanation,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  the  following 
report : 


REPORT 


ON   THB 


LEGAL  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Of  THB 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


SUBMITTED  BT  DR.  FEET. 


REPORT 


0:t  THB 


LEGAL  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


OP  TBI 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


SUBMITTED  BT  DR.  PEET. 


REPORT  ON  THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


■  UBMITTSD    BT    OX.    PBST. 


At  the  Third  Conyention  of  Instrnctors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  convened  at  Oolombns,  Ohio,  in  1858,  **  the  first  part " 
of  a  commnnication  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Burnbt,  of  New  Jersey, 
'^  relating  to  the  Legal  Responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb, 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  three,"  who  ^^  were  instructed  to 
report  at  the  next  Conyention."  (Proceedings,  p.  198.)  In 
obedience  to  these  instructions,  your  Committee  submit  the  fol« 
lowing 

REPORT:* 

The  paragraphs  referred  to  us,  by  the  aboye-cited  resolutions, 
were  in  these  words,  (Proceedings,  p.  195,)  **  Would  not  it  be 
well  to  submit  to  a  Committee  the  subject  of  the  Legal  Responsi* 
bilities  of  Deaf  Mutes,  in  so  far  as  they  are  affected,  either  by 
the  mere  absence  of  hearing,  or  by  the  inability  to  understand 
and  use  written  language?  You  know  there  are  many  Deaf 
Mutes,  who,  though  quite  intelligent  and  well  deyelopod,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  are  still  yery  imperfectly  conyersant 
with  written  language,  or  not  at  all. 


*  After  this  paper  was  written,  the  mannsoript  was  pnt  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly,  Judge  of  the  Goart  ef  Common  Pleas  in  the  citj  of  New 
York,  for  his  roTlsion ;  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  aeknowledging  mj  indebted- 
ness to  him  for  the  reference  to  the  Oriental  Code,  and  to  Soglish  and  American 
common  law  eases  herein  cited,  and  also  for  the  quotations  from  Bracton  and 
Fleta.  In  making  this  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  under  which  I  rest  to 
Jndge  Dalj,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ezpreseing  my  high  respect  for  his  eminent 
chanMter  as  a  scholar  and  jurist  H.  P.  P. 
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^^  Now,  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  read  and  write  at  all, 
I  believe  the  rule  of  the  law  would  be  to  employ  sworn  interpre- 
ters familiar  with  their  modes  of  communication.  But,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  read  and  write  imperfectly,  there  is  danger, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  they  may  be  deprived  of  important  civil 
rights;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  wrong  may  be  done  to,  or 
advantage  taken  of  them,  cither  by  design  or  through  misunder- 
standing. It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  explain  what  precau- 
tions should  be  employed  to  make  it  certain  that  such  persons 
sign  legal  or  business  papers  understandingly,  and  that  they 
perceive  the  force  and  point  of  interrogatories  which  they  may 
be  called  on  to  answer. 

*' Another  point  for  examination  is,  what  is  the  mode  in  whiph 
a  person  profoundly  deaf,  and  having  little  or  no  skill  in  the 
language  of  signs,  or  having  no  interpreter  who  understands 
signs,  but  understanding  writing  perfectly,  should  take  a  judicial 
oath,  or  assume  any  legal  obligation?'' 

The  questions  referred  to  us  are  obviously  of  no  small  import- 
ance, and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  hitherto  received  so 
little  consideration  from  our  profession,  in  America  at  least,  and 
that  so  little  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  before  us  can  be  found  in 
English  and  American  jurisprudence.  Our  statute  books,  except 
in  provisions  for  their  education,  are  silent  respecting  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  cases  bearing  on  the  questions  submitted  to  us, 
are  rare  in  our  law  books.  In  the  French,  and  perhaps  in  the 
German  works  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence, the  subject  before  us  is  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated,  than  it  is  in  our  own  language.  Some 
foreign  codes  also,  like  the  Roman  Code  of  Justinian,! embrace 
positive  enactments  respecting  tho  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Though 
what  was  law  in  Rome,  or  is  law  in  France  and  Germany,  is  not 
law  in  the  United  States ;  still,  as  in  the  absence  of  positive 
enactments,  we  have  to  be  guided  by  the  general  principles  of 
justice  and  jurisprudence,  it  will  be  instructive  and  useful,  as 
well  as  interesting,  to  know  what  views  of  the  several  questions 
before  us,  or  involved  in  our  subject,  have  been,  after  careful 
research  and  mature  deliberation,  solemnly  put  forth  in  other 
countries,  or  in  other  ages  of  the  world.  And  the  value  of  such 
lights  as  may  be  shed  on  our  subject  from  the  labors  of  foreign 
jurists  will  be  the  greater,  that  in  the  few  English  and  Ameri- 
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can  cases  we  have,  there  seems  to  be  little  uniformity  of  prin- 
ciple. Of  statute  laWy  relating  to  the  legal  rights  and  liabilities 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  have  found  nothing,'^  and  the  com- 
mon law  remains  to  be  settled.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  pro?e 
fortunate  that  its  settlement  has  been  reserved  for  an  age  of 
greater  light  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  of  juster  views  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  this  exceptional  class  of  persons. 

We  find  but  very  little  respecting  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  any 
code  of  laws  before  the  celebrated  Code  of  Justinian,  promul- 
gated in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  which,  in  later  ages, 
became  the  foundation  of  most  of  our  modern  European  juris- 
prudence. The  law  of  Moses  (the  most  ancient  code  extant) 
imposes  no  disqualifications  on  the  Deaf,  and  mentions  them 
only  to  forbid,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  those  impositions  on  the 
unfortunate  to  which  their  infirmities  might  incite  the  vicious  or 
the  unthinking.  '^Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a 
stumbling  block  before  the  blind,  but  shalt  fear  thy  God.     I  am 

the  Lord."t 

After  a  diligent  search  through  the  Oriental  codes,  the 
earliest  monuments  we  have  of  jurisprudence,  very  little  was 
found  relating  to  this  class  of  persons,  except  among  the  laws  of 
the  Hindoos.  In  the  ordination  of  the  Pundits,  or  code  of 
Gentoo  laws,  whoever  was  ^'Deaf  from  his  mother's  womb,"  or 
whoever  was  Dumb,  was  classed  among  the  persons  incapable  of 
inheritance.  (Halked's  translation  of  the  Gentoo  laws  from  the 
Persian  and  Sanscrit,  London,  1776.)  Though  excluded  from 
inheriting,  they  were  not  however  left  unprovided  for,  but  the 
person  who  superseded  them  in  the  inheritance  was  bound  to 
support  them ;  in  the  language  of  the  ordinance,  to  allow  them 
clothes  and  victuals.     Whether  or  not  they  were  allowed  to 

*  Stoce  writing  the  foregoing,  oar  attention  has  been  caUed  to  the  laws  of 
Oeorgia,  which  will  be  hereafter  oited. 

f  Leviticus,  xiz.  14.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  law  of  Moses  does 
not  specify  deafness  and  dumbness  among  the  blemishes  which  disqualified  the 
sons  of  Aaron  from  serring  in  the  priest's  office.  (See  Leritious,  xxi.  17-21.) 
Blindness,  lameness,  personal  deformity,  and  some  other  defects  were  specified ; 
bat  If  the  deaf,  or  even  the  idiotic  and  insane  were  excluded,  it  was  by  implica- 
tion, not  by  direct  precept.  Was  this  omission  because  these  infirmities  were 
less  common  in  those  days  than  they  have  become  in  later  times,  or  because  the 
mere  want  cf  intelligence  would  sufficiently  prevent  the  Deaf  Mute  or  idiot  from 
claiming  the  priest's  office? 
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marry,  does  not  appear,  bnt  as  the  code  provides  that  the  sons 
of  all  those  who  are  excluded  from  the  inheritance,  may,  if  free 
from  all  objection,  inherit  the  share  to  which  their  parent  would 
be  entitled,  it  is  possible  that  the  Dumb,  or  those  ^^Deaf  from 
their  mother's  womb"  were  not  positively  interdicted  from 
marrying. 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that,  under  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus,  Deaf-Mute  children  shared  the  fate  of  the  sickly  and 
deformed;  but  this  may  be  doubted.  The  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus  were  designed  to  form  a  nation  of  soldiers,  and  all  children 
who  were  judged  incapable  of  becoming  soldiers,  or  mothers  of 
soldiers,  were  ruthlessly  exposed  to  death ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  Deaf  Mutes  merely  as  such,  fell  under  this  inhuman  doom. 
Seldom  deficient  in  animal  courage,  and  often  excelling  in  that 
quickness  of  eye  and  hand  so  valuable  in  a  hand  to  hand  strug- 
gle, Deaf-Mutes,  though  not  adapted  for  scouts  or  sentinels,  still 
might  have  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  undis- 
tinguishable  in  battle  from  the  best  soldiers  who  possessed  hear- 
ing and  speech. 

We  can,  in  the  absence  of  any  further  positive  information  as 
to  the  laws  of  the  ancients,  easily  divine  what  the  general  prac- 
tice must  have  been,  by  considering  what  is,  at  this  day,  the 
social  condition  of  most  uneducated,  and  of  many  partially 
educated  Deaf-Mutes.  Unable  to  communicate  with  any  but 
their  immediate  relatives,  and  more  intimate  acquaintances, 
knowing  but  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  community,  and 
ignorant  of  statute  laws,  and  of  legal  forms  and  proceedings, 
their  degree  of  intelligence  very  seldom  correctly  appreciated, 
or  their  rights  understood,  they  remain  for  life  practically  in  the 
condition  of  children  or  minors.  If  afiectionate  and  docile, 
they  remain  in  the  family,  mere  drudges— rtreated  we  are  happy 
to  believe,  in  most  cases  humanely  and  afiectionately,  but  seldom 
receiving  that  equitable  reward  for  their  labor,  or  equitable 
division  of  inherited  property,  which  could  not  be  withheld  from 
one  knowing,  and  able  to  claim  publicly  his  rights.  If  on  the 
contrary,  they  grow  up  to  be  perverse,  suspicious,  and  of  un- 
steady habits,  the  natural  results  of  injudicious  indulgence,  they 
often  become  vagrants,  depending  for  support  on  the  compassion 
of  their  acquaintances,  or  an  occasional  days'  work,  eked  out  by 
beggary  and  theft.     In  the  former  condition  undoubtedly  the 
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happiest,  the  law  never  has  occasion  to  notice  a  Deaf  Mute, 
except  in  rare  cases,  when  he  may  be  the  legal  inheritor  of 
property  so  considerable,  that  his  self-elected  guardians  may 
attempt  to  secure  it  by  means  which  other  relatives  may  think  it 
a  promising  speculation  to  call  in  question.  In  the  latter  case, 
his  transgressions,  though  we  shall  hereafter  cite  some  terrible 
exceptions,  are  seldom  greater  than  those  of  idle  boys,  and  are, 
for  Uie  most  part,  overlooked  through  compassion  for  his  infirmi- 
ties. Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  uneducated  Deaf  Mutes 
evince  an  ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  even  acquire 
property  by  their  own  industry ;  but'  this  is  rare.  The  greater 
number  remain  by  general  consent,  as  is  the  case  with  idiots,  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  tutelage.  Hence  we  may  suppose  that,  in 
those  times  when  a  system  of  laws  and  jurisprudence  is  slowly 
forming,  while  as  yet,  each  little  community  in  the  State  deals 
with  rare  or  novel  cases  according  to  the  instincts  of  the 
national  common  sense.  Deaf  Mutes  would  be  practically  treated, 
not  according  to  any  arbitrary  rule,  made  or  intended  to  be 
made  for  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and,  of  course,  unjust  to 
the  exceptional  cases,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence 
actually  manifested  in  each  individual  case. 

Though  the  principle  just  stated  is  evidently  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  justice,  still,  in  its  practical  application,  there  is 
great  room  for  error.  The  magistrate  before  whom  such  cases 
might  be  brought,  is  seldom  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  actual 
degree  of  intelligence  of  the  Deaf  Mute,  and  is  usually  unable 
to  interrogate  him  even  as  to  his  actual  wishes.  It  was  proba- 
bly the  occurrence  of  cases  in  which,  by  taking  the  represen- 
tations of  interested  parties  as  to  the  degree  of  intelligence,  or 
even  the  actual  purpose  of  the  Deaf  Mute,  injustice  had  been 
done,  that  prompted  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Justinian. 
In  this  celebrated  code,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  from  birth,  are, 
without  exception,  and  without  regard  to  the  degree  of  their 
intelligence,  condemned  to  a  perpetual  legal  infancy.  The  code 
assumes  throughout  that  Deaf  Mutes  from  birth  are  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs ;  in  this  respect  being  considered  as 
on  a  footing  with  the  insane,  and  those  who  were  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs  through  the  affiction  of  permanent 
disease ;  and  hence,  like  them,  were  to  bo  placed  under  guardian- 
ship.    Mente  capti»y  et  iurdiSf  et  mutisj  et  qui  perpetuo  morbo 
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laloranty  quia  rebus  suis  superesae  non  possuntj  curatores  dandi 
aunt.     (Digest,  lib.  i,  tit.  xzii,  De  Curatoribus,  §  4.) 

Degerando'*'  observes  that  the  Roman  laws,  before  the  time 
of  Jastinian,  while  thej  preserve  an  absolute  silence  with  regard 
to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  speak  often  of  those  who  are  deaf  with- 
out being  dumb,  or  dumb  without  being  deaf;  because,  no  doubt, 
persons  thus  afflicted,  being  able  to  manifest,  either  by  speech  or 
by  writing,  their  intelligence  and  their  wishes,  still  are  unable  to 
comply  with  the  legal  forms  prescribed  for  those  who  both  hear 
and  speak,  and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  exceptional  provisions 
on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver.  Those  who  were  both  deaf  and 
dumb  were  left,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  in  view  of  the  intel- 
ligence they  might  manifest.  The  probability  is,  that  the  Code  of 
Justinian  did  but  reduce  to  express  enactment  and  to  the  form 
of  a  general  rule,  what  had  previously  been  the  usual  practice. 

The  celebrated  code  in  question  furnishes^  in  its  classification 
of  the  Deaf  and  the  Dumb,  a  striking  proof  of  the  imperfect  and 
erroneous  notions  then  prevalent  respecting  Deaf  Mutes.  The 
legislator  establishes  five  classes :  1.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  with 
whom  this  double  infirmity  is  from  birth :  2.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb 
with  whom  this  double  infirmity  is  not  from  birth,  but  the  effect  of 
an  accident  supervened  in  the  course  of  life :  8.  The  Deaf  person 
who  is  not  dumhy  but  whose  deafness  is  from  birth :  4.  The  in- 
dividual who  is  simply  deaf,  and  that  from  accident :  5.  Finally, 
he  who  is  simply  dumb,  whether  this  infirmity  be  in  him  con- 
genital, or  the  effect  of  an  accident.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  in 
this  age,  to  observe  that  the  third  class  existed  only  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  legislator.     To  this  point  we  shall  again  recur. 

Different  provisions  were  made  to  suit  the  cases  of  each  of 
these  five  classes.     We  cite  the  original  on  the  first  class : 

^'Discretis  surdo  et  muto,  quia  non  semper  hujusmodi  vitia 
sibi  concurrent,  sancimus,  si  quis  utroque  morbo  simul  laboret, 
id  est,  neque  audire,  neque  loqui  possit  et  hoc  ex  ipsa  natura 
habeat,  neque  testamentum  facere,  neque  codicillos,  neque  fidei 
commissum  relinquere,  neque  mortis  causa  donationem  celebrare 
concedatur,  nee  libertatem,  sive  vindicta,  sive  alio  modo  impo- 


*  De  rEduoation  dea  Soorda — Muets  de  maiB88nce»  I.  24. 
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nere ;  sidem  lege  tarn  mascolos  quam  feminas  obedire  imperan- 
tes."     Code,  lib.  vi,  tit.  xxii,  §  10. 

Thus  we  see,  that  while  the  faculty  of  acquiring  property, 
whether  by  inheritance  or  otherwise^  was  not  denied  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  they  were  debarred  from  that  full  control  of  their 
property  conceded  to  other  men.  It  appears,  from  the  provision 
before  cited,  that  they  could  only  buy  and  sell  by  the  aid  of  a 
euratOTj  or  guardian ;  and  the  law  just  cited  denies  to  them  the 
power  of  altering  the  desceat  of  property,  or  of  making  a  gift, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  a  curator,  in  any  of  the  modes  re- 
cognized by  the  Boman  law.  They  could  not  make  a  will  or  a 
codicil ;  nor  create  a  trust  estate,  nor  make  a  donation  contin- 
gent on  the  death  of  the  donor,  nor  emancipate  a  slave.  But  to 
the  second  class,  those,  to  wit,  who  were  deaf  and  dumb  by  acci- 
dent, all  the  rights  were  restored  that  were  denied  to  the  first 
class,  provided  they  were  able  to  manifest  their  wishes  by 
writing. 

'^  Ubi  autem  et  hujusmodi  vitii  non  naturalis,  sive  masculo, 
sive  feminse  accidit  calamitas,  scd  morbus  postea  superveniens  et 
vocem  abstulit  et  aures  conclusit :  si  ponamus  hujusmodi  perso- 
nam literas  scientem ;  omnia  quse  priori  interdiximus,  hsec  ci  sua 
manu  scribenti  permittimus." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  only  Deaf  Mutes  of  this  second 
class  are  supposed  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  Cases,  we 
cannot  doubt,  occurred  in  the  Roman  times,  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
in  which  persons  who  had  learned  to  read  and  write  in  child- 
hood, subsequently  became  deaf,  and  in  consequence  dumb.  It 
was  doubtless  to  meet  such  cases  that  the  law  before  rs  was 
framed.  But  as  in  those  times  no  cases  were  known  of  persons 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  becoming  able  to  read  and  write,  (lit- 
teraa  scientem^)  the  legislator  does  not  even  provide  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  one  of  this  class  receiving  instruction  in  letters.  It 
was  then  held,  even  by  the  wise  and  learned,  that  Deaf  Mutes 
from  birth  were  wholly  incapable  of  instruction:  indeed,  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  instruct  them  seems  to  have  become 
proverbial ;  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  considered  by  the 
authors  of  the  Roman  Code,  that  an  exception  of  this  kind  in 
favor  of  this  class  of  persons,  might  lead  to  attempts  to  pass 
their  mere  mechanical  writing,  from  a  copy  before  them,  the 
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parport  of  which  thoj  knew  not,  for  a  ralid  expression  of  their 
own  intelligent  wishes. 

It  seems  to  us  strange  that  the  authors  of  this  code  should 
suppose  the  dumbness  of  Deaf  Mutes  to  be  a  direct  consequence 
of  disease,  and  not,  as  we  now  know  it  to  be,  a  mere  conse- 
quence of  deafness.  ^'  Sed  morbus  et  Tocem  abistnlit  et  aures 
conclusit."  This  supposition  appears  more  prominently  in  the 
section  of  the  law  relative  to  the  third  class — those,  to  wit,  who 
were  supposed  deaf  from  birth,  yet  able  to  speak. 

"  Sin  autem  infortunium  discretum  est,  quod  ita  raro  contin- 
git ;  et  surdis,  licet  naturaliter  hujusmodi  sensus  variatus  est, 
tamen  omnia  facere  et  in  testamentis,  et  in  codicillis,  et  in  mor- 
tis causa  donationibus,  et  in  libertatibus,  et  in  omnibus  aliis  per- 
mittibus.  SI  enim  vox  articulata  ei  a  natura  concessa  est,  nihil 
prohibet  oum  omnia  qua  voluerit  facere." 

Here  the  legislator  supposes  a  class  of  persons  who  are  deaf 
from  birth,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  have  received  from  Nature 
the  gift  of  speech !  He  indeed  adds  that  this  rarely  happens, 
{quod  ita  raro  eontingit ;)  but  this  mere  legislating  for  a  case 
which  we  now  know  cannot  possibly  occur,  strikingly  shows  how 
wide  of  the  truth  were  then  the  notions  of  even  the  learned  and 
profound  concerning  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In  vain  had  Pliny, 
(as  the  prince  of  Greek  philosophers  had  done  before  him,)  in  a 
work  of  high  reputation,  distinctly  stated,  that  ^^The  man  to 
whom  the  sense  of  hearing  is  denied,  is  deprived  by  that  defect 
itself  of  the  usage  of  speech ;  there  is  no  person  deaf  from 
birth  who  is  not  also  dumb."*  The  popular  opinion  that  deaf- 
ness and  dumbness  were  distinct  defects,  usually,  indeed,  found 
united,  but  sometimes  the  one,  even  if  from  birth,  existing  with* 
out  the  other,  is  here  found  to  influence  the  legislation  of  an 
empire  embracing  nearly  all  the  then  civilized  world. 

We  cannot  suppose  the  counselors  of  Justinian  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  shown  by  constant  experience,  that  chil- 
dren learn  language  from  their  elders,  through  the  ear;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  prevalent  idea,  that  not  merely  the 
faculty  of  learning  to  speak,  but  speech  itself,  was  a  gift  of  Na- 
ture, inherent  in  man  as  a  reasonable  being,  and  that,  as  the 
first  men  possessed  language  without  having  learned  it  from 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  z.  69. 
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elders,  as  they  had  no  elders;  so  children,  whose  organs  of 
speech  were  not  defective,  might  natarally  possess  speech, 
though  they  had  never  heard  the  speech  of  others.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable,  that  the  Roman  lawgiver  should  sup- 
pose that  this  natural  gift  of  speech  would  be  the  very  speech 
of  his  own  countrymen ;  else,  supposing  a  deaf  child  to  speak, 
how  should  it  be  understood  ?  If  it  be  supposed  that  children 
may  speak  without  having  heard  the  speech  of  others,  it  is  obvi- 
ously more  natural  to  suppose,  with  the  old  Egyptian  king, 
Psammetichus,  that  they  would  speak  the  language  of  some  pri- 
mitive race  of  men,  than  that  they  would  speak  a  language  intel- 
ligible to  those  around  them. 

This  third  regulation  is  terminated  by  an  explication  which  is 
itself  very  curious.  The  lawgiver  says :  "  Quia  scimus  quos- 
dum  jurisperitos,  et  hoc  subtilius  cogitasse,  et  nullum  esse  expo- 
Buisse,  qui  penitus  non  exaudiat,  siqiiis  supra  cerebrum  ejus 
loquatar,  secundum  quod  Jubentio  Celso  placuit." 

From  this  we  learn,  that  it  was  in  those  days  held  by  some 
that  all  Deaf  Mutes  might  be  made  to  hear,  (and  it  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  that  to  hear  must  be  to  understand,)  by 
speaking  to  them  in  a  certain  manner  over  the  top  of  the  head. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases  of  partial  deafness,  this  opin- 
ion was  confirmed  by  experiment;  but  we  may  safely  assert 
that,  though  persons  who  had  become  too  deaf  to  distinguish 
words  at  the  ordinary  distance  of  conversation  might  recognize 
them  when  thus  spoken,  Deaf  Mutes  from  birth — ^if  they  heard 
the  words  at  all — would  be  sensible  of  only  a  confused  noise« 
A  contrivance  that  might  enable  a  Deaf  Mute,  whose  deafness 
was  not  total,  to  hear  words,  would  no  more  enable  him  to  under- 
stand them  than  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  the  couching  of  a  cata- 
ract, would  enable  one  to  read  who  had  not  previously  learned  to 
read.  In  some  few  cases  of  partial  deafness,  speech  mi^ht,  with 
pain  and  labor,  be  taught  by  often  speaking  to  the  Deaf  Mute  in 
the  mode  under  consideration ;  and  in  a  greater  number  of  cases, 
it  might  enable  the  patient  to  guess  tolerably  well  at  words 
already  known ;  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  de- 
gree of  hearing  thus  procured,  if  any,  would  be  much  too  feeble 
and  indistinct,  to  be  of  use  for  instruction  or  conversation  by 
vocal  speech. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  annexing  this  obser- 
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yation  to  the  law  before  us,  proceeded  from  an  idea  that  some 
Deaf  Mutes  from  birth  could  be  taught  to  speak  by  speaking  to 
them  over  the  top  of  the  head.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as 
we  know,  was  ever  accomplished,  or  even  attempted,  in  Roman 
times.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  onlj  the  manifestation  of  another 
phase  of  the  popular  notions  respecting  speech.  It  is  natural 
to  believe  that  the  furniture  of  the  minds  of  our  neighbors, 
and  the  texture  of  their  thoughts,  are  like  those  of  which  we  are 
ourselves  conscious — as  natural,  and  as  erroneous,  as  to  believe 
that  the  earth  is  at  rest,  while  the  heavenly  bodies  perform  daily 
revolutions  round  it.  Hence,  as  we  are  not  conscious  of  reflect- 
ing and  willing  otherwise  than  by  the  aid  of  words,  of  an  in- 
ternal speech,  we  conclude  that  all  rational  beings  must  pos- 
sess a  like  internal  speech.  And  our  Roman  lawgiver,  who  so 
obviously  makes  the  possession  of  verbal  language  a  test  of  in- 
telligence, supposed  that'  this  faculty  of  internal  speech  might, 
in  cases  where  the  ears  are  closed,  be  reached  through  the  top 
of  the  head. 

.  The  general  principle  that  runs  through  the  provisions  and 
mistakes  of  Justinian's  code,  evidently  is,  that  there  can  bo  no 
valid  contract  made,  or  assent  given,  except  by  means  of  words, 
spoken  or  written.  The  Deaf  .Mute,  who  could  only  make  his 
will  known  by  gestures,  was  treated  like  a  child,  who  might  in- 
deed buy  and  sell  in  the  markets,  but  was  interdicted  from  such 
grave  acts  as  changing  the  descent  of  lands,  or  emancipating  a 
slave.  This  interdiction  is  repeated  later  in  the  Institutes: 
^'  Item  surdus  et  rautus  non  semper  testamentum  facere  possunt ; 
utique  autem  de  eo  surdo  loquimur,  qui  omnino  non  exaudit,  non 
qui  tarde  exaudit ;  nam  et  mutus  is  intelligitur,  qui  eloqui  nihil 
potest,  non  qui  tarde  loquitur.  Ssepe  enim  literati  et  eruditi 
homines  variis  casibus  et  audiendi  et  loquendi  facultatem  amit- 
tunt.  Undo  nostra  constitutio  etiam  his  subvenit,  ut  certis  casis 
et  modis  secundum  normam  ejus  possint  testari  aliaque  facere, 
quae  eis  permissa  sunt.'"*" 

Under  the  reign  of  a  code  of  laws  so  precise  and  formal,  some 
special  provision  would  have  been  necessary  to  give  legal  effect 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who,  though  profoundly  deaf,  were  still 
abh  to  speak  intelligibly,  but  not  to  write. 


*  InBtit.  lib.  ii,  tit.  zii,  quibut  non  tst  perm,  fae.  test. 
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Disqualifications  similar  to  tbose  of  the  Code  of  Justinian  were 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  feudal  monarchies  of  Europe ;  and 
in  some  cases  they  even  went  beyond  the  Romans,  by  declaring 
a  deaf  and  dumb  person  incapable  of  succeeding  to  a  fief,  or 
other  inheritance.  The  Code  of  Justinian  did  not  debar  a  Deaf 
Mute  from  the  succession,  nominally  at  least,  to  an  inheritance, 
but  only  incapacitated  him  from  changing  the  descent,  so  that  it 
passed  to  the  next  legal  heir  at  his  death ;  but  the  codes  or  cus- 
toms of  some  medio&val  realms  of  Europe  (like  the  Hindoo  Code) 
set  aside  the  Deaf  Mute  altogether,  and  vested  the  inheritance 
in  the  next  heir  at  once.  Yet,  we  remark,  with  some  surprise, 
that  Carpzovius,  in  his  DefinitioneB  Forensas  ad  Constitutiones 
Mectorales  Sazonicas,  etc.  (1663,)  after  laying  down  the  define 
ttoftj  ^*  Mutus  et  Snrdus  vel  aliter  impcrfectus  in  feudo  non  sue- 
cedit,"  adds,  "  De  feudo  tamen  novo  mutum  et  surdum  vel  aliter 
imperfectum  Dominus  bene  investire  potest."  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  a  Deaf  Mute  should  be  judged  incapable  of  succeeding  to  a 
fief,  the  holder  of  which  was  not  only  bound  to  military  service 
as  a  leader  of  troops,  but  was  usually  in  his  own  territories  a 
civil  and  criminal  judge ;  but  we  should  suppose  the  same  reasons 
would  oppose  the  conferring  a  new  fief  on  a  person  in  that  con- 
dition. The  contradiction  may,  perhaps,  be  reconciled,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  former  was  the  general  rule,  and  the  latter 
designed  to  operate  as  a  rare  exception  in  favor  of  Deaf  Mutes 
of  noble  raee,  who  may  have  displayed  an  intelligence  greater 
than  is  usual  in  persons  so  afilicted ;  but  this  exclusion  of  Deaf 
Mutes  from  certain  rights  of  inheritance  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  general,  else  the  provisions  to  prevent  this  class  of  persons 
from  alienating  property,  would  have  been  nearly  if  not  quite 
supererogatory. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  all  that  we  have  found  in  ancient 
jurisprudence  respecting  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  will  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  light  in  which  they  have  been  viewed  under 
the  common  law  of  England.  The  Roman  civil  law  is  still  of 
great  authority  in  Continental  Europe,  and  the  foundation  of 
most  of  their  present  codes ;  but  the  common  law  of  England  is 
a  distinct  and  different  system,  lying  at  or  constituting  the 
foundation  of  the  jurisprudence  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  treatise  of  Glanville,  supposed  to  be  the  first  elemen- 
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tarj  ^ork  on  the  common  law,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11., 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  nothing  is  said  respect- 
ing the  legal  rights,  disqualifications  or  responsibilities  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Though  this  work  is  but  a  very  loose  and 
general  summary  of  the  law  of  England,  as  it  then  existed,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  law  made  no  provisions  respecting  this  class 
of  persons ;  for  in  the  Norman  Code,  which,  after  the  Conquest, 
made  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  England,  but  four  impedi- 
ments to  the  succession  of  heirs  are  recognised — Bastardy,  Pro- 
fession of  Religion,  Forfeiture,  and  incurable  Leprosy.  (Le 
Grand  Custum  de  Norm.  27.)  Nearly  a  century  after  Glanville, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  appeared  the  more  elaborate  and 
learned  work  of  Bracton  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  England ; 
and,  in  this  treatise,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  referred  to  as  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  other  subjects.  It  would  appear  from  Bracton, 
that  they  could  not  inherit  as  heirs,  or  participate  in  the  inherit- 
ance. (Bracton,  lib.  v,  De  Exceptionibus,  cap.  26,  §  3,  fol.  430 ; 
cap.  20,  §  2,  fol.  421.)  He  draws  a  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween those  who  are  Deaf  and  Dumb  from  birth,  and  those  who 
have  become  so  through  accident  or  other  cause,  after  having 
had  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties ;  and  he  says,  that  those 
who  can  hear,  though  with  difficulty,  and  those  who  have  merely 
some  impediment  of  speech,  are  not  to  bo  considered  as  under 
the  legal  disabilities  existing  in  tho  case  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
from  birth.  Those,  he  says,  who  are  naturally  Deaf  and  Dumb 
cannot  acquire  any  thing,  or  enter  into  any  obligation  or  con- 
tract ;  for  as  they  cannot  hear  what  is  said  to  them,  or  express 
their  will,  they  cannot  give  their  consent  to  anything.  Those, 
however,  who  have  been  able  to  hear  or  speak,  but  have  lost  the 
power  by  accident,  sickness  or  other  cause,  he  places  in  a  very 
different  position.  In  their  case,  he  says,  it  is  to  be  ascertained 
who  or  what  they  were  before  the  misfortune  came  upon  them ; 
because  if  they  could  speak  and  hear,  and  give  consent  at  the 
beginning,  they  retain  all  the  acquisitions  (property)  they  may 
have  acquired,  and  may  continue  to  acquire  through  their  guar- 
dians, to  be  appointed ;  but  should  not  be  allowed,  without  great 
care  and  caution,  to  grant  or  transfer  to  another  what  they  pos- 
sess. And  he  then  declares,  that  an  inquiry  must  be  instituted 
by  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  determining 
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what  shall  be  necesaary  for  maintaming  Boch  persons,  according 
to  their  qnalitj  and  the  qnantitj  of  their  estate* 

We  will  give  the  principal  passage  upon  the  subject  from 
Bracton  in  his  own  words,  which  will  be  the  more  interesting,  as 
it  shows  that  the  law  did  not  at  that  time  admit,  or  rather  it 
denied,  the  possibility  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb  expressing  their 
will  or  consent,  even  bj  signs;  a  state  of  things  not  remarkable, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  learned  Spaniard  Vivos,  nearly 
two  centnries  later,  questioned,  merely  from  the  inherent  in- 
credibility of  the  thing  in  his  view,  the  statement  of  the  Heidel- 
burg  Professor  Agricola,  that  he  had  seen  a  young  man,  born 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  had  learned  to  understand  writing,  and  to 
note  down  his  whole  thought.  (De  Anima  of  Vivos,  lib.  ii,  cap. 
De  Diaeendi  Bd  tione,  and  see  De  Inventione  Dialecticso  of  Agri- 
cola,  lib.  iii.)    The  passage  from  Bracton  is  as  follows: 

^^Competet  autem  tenenti  ezceptio  peremptoria  ex  persona 
petentis,  propter  defectum  naturte ;  ut  si  quis  fuerit  surdus  et 
mutus  naturaliter,  si  quis  omnino  loqui  non  posrit  nee  audire, 
non  tamen  si  tarde  audiat,  vel  loqui  fuerit  aliquantulum  impedi- 
tos.  Et  talis  cum  naturaliter  surdus  fuerit  et  mutus,  acquirere 
non  potest  omnino,  et  cum  omnino  audire  non  possit  nee  omnino 
loqui,  voluntate  et  consensum  exprimere  non  potest,  nee  verbis, 
nee  ngnu.  Naturaliter  dice,  hoc  est  a  nativitate,  sicut  dicitur 
de  C8BC0,  qui  csscus  fuit  a  nativitate,  quia  si  hoc  aliter  alicui 
evenerit  a  casu,  inquirendum  erit  qualis  fuerit  ante  hujusmodi 
infortunium,  quia  si  loqui  potuit  ab  initio,  et  audire  et  consentire, 
per  se  et  per  proeuratorem  acquiret,  et  acquisita  retinet,  sed 
tamen  de  facili  non  transfert  ad  alium  acquisita  sed  cum  surdus 
et  mutus  naturaliter  acquirere  non  possit,  per  ofScium  judicis  in- 
venienda  sunt  ei  necessaria  quoad  vixerit,  pro  qualitate  personsB, 
et  hsereditatb  quantitate,  si  hssres  esse  debuit,  et  si  semel  autori- 
tate  curatoris  acquisieret,  si  fuerit  inde  ejectus  reeuperabit  per 
aaaisam,  sicut  minor." 

Bracton  had  carefully  studied  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  intelligence  and  observation  in  that  early 
age,  that  he  adopts  but  two  of  the  classifications  of  the  Boman 
lawyers,  viz:  those  with  whom  this  infirmity  is  from  birth,  and 
those  with  whom  it  is  not  from  birth,  but  the  effects  of  an  acci- 
dent supervened  in  the  course  of  life.  He  does  not  repeat  the 
absurdity  of  the  Boman  Code— of  the  possibility  of  the  faculty 
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of  speech  in  those  who  continue  deaf  from  birth ;  nor  class  as 
disqualified  persons  those  who  are  merelj  deaf,  or  those  who  are 
only  dumb — an  omission  not  accidental;  for  a  great  part  of 
Bracton's  work  is  a  mere  transcript  of  Justinian,  word  for  word. 
His  rejection,  therefore,  of  the  three  last  classifications  of  the 
Roman  lawgiver,  was  evidently  deliberate  and  designed.  He 
speaks  invariably  of  those  who  are  both  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  is 
careful  to  point  out  that  a  person  is  not  to  be  included  in  that 
class,  because  he  has  a  difficulty  in  hearing,  or  an  impediment  in 
his  speech. 

In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Edward  I.,  appeared  the  work  de- 
nominated Fleta,  which  was  a  mere  appendage  to  Bracton.  The 
writer  of  this  treatise,  who  is  unkown,  for  it  takes  its  name  from 
a  fact  stated  in  the  preface,  that  it  was  composed  in  the  Fleet 
prison,  puts  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  from  birth  in  one  general  classi- 
fication with  natural  fools,  the  mad,  and  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  general  leprosy ;  and  refers  to  them  as  an  entire  or  whole 
class,  who,  from  their  natural  defect,  cannot  acquire  nor  alienate, 
because  they  cannot  give  a  legal  consent;  but  who,  from  their 
inability  to  manage  their  own  afiairs,  may  have  guardians  ap- 
pointed over  them,  and  may  acquire  property  by  their  guardian ; 
but  the  guardian,  it  seems,  had  no  power  to  alienate  the  estate 
or  property  of  such  wards.  ''  Gompetit  etiam  exceptio  tenenti 
propter  defectum  naturse  petentis,  vel  si  naturaliter  a  nativitate 
surdus  fuerit,  aut  mutus,  tales  enim  adquirere  non  poterunt  nee 
alienare,  quia  non  consentire,  quod  non  est  de  tarde  mutis  vel 
surdis,  quibus  dandi  sunt  curatores  et  tutores  cum  ex  casu  talis 
segritudinis  de  rebus  propriis  dispoaere  nesciverunt,  et  tales  per 
procuratores  adquirere  poterunt,  sed  non  legitime  alienare." 
(Fleta,  lib.  vi,  cap.  40,  §  2.) 

As  the  feudal  law  stood  in  the  time  of  Bracton  and  Fleta, 
the  custody  of  idiots,  under  which  were  included  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  from  birth,  or  those  who  became  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
course  of  life,  was  given  to  their  feudal  lords ;  that  is,  where 
they  had  landed  property,  the  guardianship  of  their  person  and 
the  possession  of  the  estate  was  vested  in  their  lord,  the  title  or 
fee  remained  in  them  until  their  death,  and  passed  at  their  death 
to  the  next  heir  in  the  order  of  succession ;  but  during  their 
lifetime  the  possession  of  their  estate,  as  well  as  of  all  lands 
or  hereditaments  which  might  come  to  them  during  their  lives 
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by  purchase  or  descent,  "was  vested  in  the  lord  of  the  fee  as  their 
legal  guardian.  In  consideration  of  the  enjoyment  of  their 
estate,  he  was  obliged  to  support  them  according  to  their 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  their  property;  but  beyond  what 
was  necessary  to  maintain  them,  which  was  ascertained  by  a 
judicial  inquisition,  the  rents  and  profits  of  their  estate  during 
their  lifetime  went  to  and  were  enjoyed  by  him  as  his  exclusive 
perquisite  or  right.  (Fleta,  lib.  i,  c.  11,  §  10;  Dyer,  802; 
Huit,  17  ;  Noy,  27.) 

Apart  from  the  injustice  of  giving  to  the  feudal  proprietor 
or  lord  paramount  all  the  benefits  and  profits  of  the  estates 
of  those  who  were  disabled  from  taking  charge  of  them,  except 
what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  ward,  this  regulation 
led  to  a  serious  train  of  abuses*  It  held  out  to  those  grasping 
and  unscrupulous  proprietors  the  temptation  to  possess  them- 
selves of  estates  upon  the  presumed  want  of  capacity  in  the 
natural  heirs;  and  though  the  law  required  that  the  want 
of  natural  capacity  should  be  determined  by  a  judicial  investi- 
gation, this  precautionary  measure  proved  inadequate  to  restrain 
the  powerful  barons  from  obtaining  the  control  of  estates  upon 
slight  and  insuflBcient  grounds.  Not  only  was  this  the  case, 
but  the  estates  were  shamefully  mismanaged,  injured  in  value, 
or  prodigally  wasted ;  it  being  an  object  with  these  temporary 
possessors  to  get  out  of  the  estate  as  much  as  they  could  while 
they  had  the  control.  These  abuses  went  on  uncorrected, 
until  a  monarch  came  upon  the  throne  who  had  both  the  will 
and  the  capacity  to  cope  with  these  feudal  tyrants,  and  restrain 
them  in  their  course  of  oppression  and  injustice.  Among  the 
many  reforms  which  distinguished  the  important  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I,  was  the  passage  of  a  law  abolishing  this  feudal  privilege, 
and  making  it  a  part  of  the  king's  prerogative  to  have  the 
custody  of  the  estates  of  those  who,  from  want  of  natural 
capacity,  were  incapable  of  managing  them.  From  a  passage 
in  Britton,  cap.  16,  Beverly's  case,  4  Coke,  125,  this  may 
have  been  originally  the  common  law ;  and  the  right  of  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  such  estates  may  have  been  an  assump- 
tion and  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  like  many 
of  the  feudal  privileges  which  they  claimed,  and  had  the  power 
to  enforce  in  that  age  of  baronial  supremacy.  But  the  remarks 
about  it  in  Fleta,  (lib.  6,  §  10,)  indicate  that  this  statute  was 
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an  organio  change  in  the  law,  and  not  merely  declaratory  of 
it.  That  it  was  administered  with  uprightness  and  vigor,  is 
to  be  assumed  from  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  were  main- 
tained and  enforced  during  the  reign  of  this  powerful,  vigilant 
and  energetic  monarch.  Whether  it  had  fallen  into  disuse 
during  this  turbulent  reign  of  his  feeble  successor,  or  whether 
its  provisions  were  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  explicit,  we  are 
unable  to  say,  as  the  statute  is  now  lost;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  a  new  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  the  king 
should  have  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  natural  fools,  taking 
the  profit  of  them  without  waste  or  destruction,  and  should 
find  them  in  necessaries ;  and  that  after  the  death  of  such  idiot, 
he  should  render  the  lands  to  the  right  heirs,  and  that  they 
should  not  alien  their  lands,  nor  should  their  heirs  be  disin- 
herited. (17  Edw.  Ill,  Stat,  i,  c.  8.)  Lord  Coke,  in  inter- 
preting this  statute,  declared  that  it  applied  only  in  the  case 
of  idiots  a  nativitate^  (Beverly's  case,  4  Coke,  127.)  It  has 
been  shown  by  the  quotation  from  Fleta,  that  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  from  birth  were  regarded  by  the  law  as  idiots ;  and  had 
the  law  continued  so  to  regard  them,  without  qualification  or 
exception,  it  would  have  been  productive  of  endless  absurdities, 
and  led  in  many  instances  to  the  grossest  injustice.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  common  law,  that  unlike  the 
Roman  civil  law,  it  is  not  a  positive  code  of  definitions,  but 
adapts  itself  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  rejecting  any  ab- 
surdity that  has  grown  out  of  the  ignorance  of  the  past,  and 
recognizing  as  its  principle  and  practice  whatever  becomes 
apparent  in  a  more  enlightened  condition  of  society. 

How  loosely  the  common  law,  or  the  expounders  of  it,  de- 
fined, even  two  centuries  later,  what  was  understood  in  law 
as  an  idiotj  will  appear  from  Fitzherbert's  Natura  Brevium, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  An  idiot,  says  this  writer 
is  one  that  "  cannot  number  twenty  pence,  or  tell  who  was  his 
father  or  mother,  or  how  old  he  is,  &c.,  so  that  it  may  appear 
that  he  hath  no  understanding  or  reason  what  shall  be  for  his 
profit  or  his  loss.  But  if  he  have  such  understanding  that  he 
knows  and  understands  his  letters,  and  can  read  by  teaching  or 
information  of  another  man,  then  it  seemeth  he  is  not  a  sot  nor 
a  natural  idiot."  (F.— N.  B.  238,  B.)  A  definition  which 
Lord  Tenterden  characterized  as  absurd,  or  repugnant  to  com- 
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mon  sense;  ^^for/'  said  that  eminent  judge,  ^'as  to  repeating 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  reading  Tvhat  is  set  before  him,  a 
child  of  three  years  may  do  that."  (1  Dow.  P.  C.  New  Series, 
892;  S.  G.  8  Bligh,  New  Series.)  Even  under  Fitzherbert's 
definition,  an  educated  Mute,  in  that  age,  would  not  have  been 
an  idiot.  But  such  definitions  were  of  no  practical  consequence, 
for  it  was  wisely  ordained  by  the  common  law  that  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  man  was  to  be  adjudged  an  idiot,  was  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury,  not  according  to  legal 
definitions,  but  as  they  found  the  fact  to  be  upon  the  testimony 
laid  before  them ;  and  no  man  could  be  deprived  of  his  property 
or  of  the  common  rights  and  privileges  of  a  subject  upon 
that  ground,  unless  upon  ^^  offices  found^'*  as  the  old  legal 
phrase  is.  (Dyer,  25;  Moor,  4,  pi.  11;  Bacon's  Abs.  5; 
Idiot,  B.;  Skin.  5,  178.) 

That  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  from  birth  were  deemed  incapable 
of  giving  their  consent  to  any  act,  and  that  acts  done  by  them 
while  under  this  infirmity,  such  as  granting  or  conveying  any 
interest  in  their  real  estate  were  void,  was  up  to  this  period  the 
recognized  rule  of  law,  has  been  shown  by  the  writers  referred 
to.  But  in  the  very  reign  in  which  Fitzherbert  wrote,  the  law 
upon  this  point  seems  to  have  been  questioned.  In  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  Henry  YIII,  a  case  occurred  in  which  a  son 
sought  to  avoid  a  conveyance  of  land  made  by  his  father,  upon 
the  ground  that  his  father,  in  the  language  of  the  report,  ( Young 
V.  Santj  Dyer,  56,  a.)  was  "from  the  time  of  his  birth  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  being  so  deaf  and 
dumb,  made  a  charter  of  feofiment  of  the  land,  which  charter 
he  sealed  and  delivered  upon  the  land,  to  the  defendant.  The 
son  accordingly  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  de- 
fendant for  entering  upon  the  land;  and  the  defendant  de- 
murred  ;  that  is,  denied  that  the  son  had  any  ground  of  action 
against  him,  or  had  any  right  to  the  property.  What  decision 
was  come  to  by  the  court  upon  the  interposition  of  this  de- 
murrer,— whether  they  held  that  the  defendant  had  acquired 
a  lawful  right  to  the  land  under  the  instrument  which  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  owner  of  it  had  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  defend- 
ant,— or  whether  the  son  was  entitled  to  the  property  by  reason 
of  his  father's  incapacity  to  make  such  a  deed  of  conveyance, 
does  not  appear  from  the  report ;  but  the  case  is  referred  to,. 
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to  show  that  the  law  was  not  at  that  time  taken  for  granted, 
but  was  at  least  doubtful  or  unsettled.  This  state  of  uncer- 
tainty seems  to  have  existed  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I ;  for  Lord  Coke  admits  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  this  class  of  persons  might  express  their  consent  by  signs. 
**  One/'  he  says,  that  is  deaf  and  wholly  deprived  of  his  hear- 
ing cannot  give,  and  so  one  that  is  dumb  and  cannot  speak. 
Yet  (according  to  the  opinion  of  some,)  they  may  consent  by 
signs ;  but  it  is  generally  held  that  he  that  is  dumb  cannot 
make  a  gift,  because  he  cannot  consent  to  it.     (1  Just.  107.) 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  however,  a  case  arose  in  which  the 
question  came  directly  before  the  court  for  decision ;  whether  a 
person  bom  dumb  and  deaf  could  transfer  an  interest  in  lands, 
and  give  a  valid  consent  to  the  transfer  by  signs.  We  will  give 
the  case  as  it  appears  in  Carter's  Reports,  (Martha  Elyot's  case, 
p.  58.)  The  Chief  Justice,  Bridgman,  reported  that  a  woman 
came  before  him  to  levy  a  fine,  (one  of  the  modes  of  transferring 
estates  of  freehold  by  the  common  law,)  and  he  gave  to  the  court 
the  following  statement :  She  and  her  three  sisters  have  a  house 
and  land.  An  uncle  hath  maintained  and  taken  great  care  of 
her,  and  he  is  to  buy  the  house  and  land  of  them,  and  he  agrees 
to  mantain  her,  if  she  will  pass  her  lands  for  security.  As  of 
her  intelligence,  the  sisters  say  she  knows  and  understands  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  I  demanded  what  sign  she  would  make  for 
passing  away  her  lands,  and  as  it  was  interpreted  to  me,  she  put 
her  hands  that  way,  where  the  lands  lay,  and  spread  out  her 
hands.  It  being  a  business  of  the  court,  and  for  her  own  good 
I  thought  fit  to  communicate  it  to  you.  He  then  referred  to  the 
case  of  one  Hill,  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was  brought 
before  Justice  Warburton  to  levy  a  fine,  but  the  judge  would 
do  nothing  until  he  had  acquainted  his  brethren.  Hill  was  ex- 
amined, and  being  found  intelligent.  Judge  W.  took  the  fine. 
Upon  this  report  being  made  to  the  court  by  C.  J.  Bridgman, 
Archer,  one  of  the  Justices,  said  the  rule  of  law  is  that  in  fines 
and  feofiments,  (the  usual  mode  at  that  time,  of  conveying  an 
interest  in  land,)  if  there  is  good  intelligence,  they  (Mutes)  may 
do  such  acts.  They  may  be  admitted  to  make  contracts  for  their 
good.  They  are  admitted,  upon  examination,  to  marry  and  re- 
ceive the  sacraments.  They  may  make  contracts  for  their 
persons,  why  not  for  their  estates  ?    I  conceive  that  it  may  be 
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done,  and  that  your  lordship  may  take  the  fine.  The  other  two 
judgeS)  Tirrel  and  Brown,  agreed,  and  the  fine  wae  accordingly 
taken. 

When  this  case  occurred,  the  successful  efforts  that  had  been 
made  during  the  century  preceding,  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
to  instruct  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  improve  their  condition,  had 
been  brought  before  the  English  public.  Half  a  century  had 
elapsed  since  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  the  other  companions  of 
Charles  I,  in  his  romantic  journey  into  Spain,  had  brought  back 
reports  of  the  marvelous  success  of  Ponce  and  Bonet  in  teaching 
Deaf-Mute  nobles  of  the  great  house  of  Yelasco.  At  the  time 
of  this  decision,  Drs.  Bulwer  and  Wallis,  the  latter  a  practical 
teacher,  and  a  man  eminent  in  almost  all  kinds  of  learning,  were 
then  living.  Wallis  had  exhibited  his  pupil,  Daniel  Whalley,  be- 
fore the  Boyal  Society  more  than  ten  years  previously.  Whal- 
ley, indeed,  was  not  deaf  from  birth,  but  others  of  Dr.  Wallis's 
pupils  were.  Dr.  Bulwer's  ^^  Philocophus,  or  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Friend,"  had  been  published  more  than  twenty 
years.  Holder  had  also  published  his  '' Elements  of  Speech, 
with  an  Appendix  concerning  persons  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  method  he  employed,  as  early 
as  1659,  in  the  education  of  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  person.  And 
shortly  before  the  decision  now  in  question,  that  is  in  1670,  a 
letter  of  Wallis,  detailing  his  methods  of  instruction,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  same  year 
George  Sibscota  published  his  little  work  entitled  the  ^^  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Discourse."  Light  was  breaking  at  several  distinct 
points  out  of  the  night  of  darkness  that  had  so  long  involved 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  To  these  works,  as  well  as  to  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  those  English  philanthropists,  the  credit  is  no 
doubt  due  for  a  more  enlightened  view  on  the  part  of  the  court 
of  the  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  this  class  of  persons. 

In  this  connection  we  will  refer  to  a  subsequent  case  which 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  English  adjudication  upon  the  right  of 
those  born  deaf  and  dumb  to  have  the  possession,  enjoyment 
and  management  of  their  real  and  personal  property,  where  it 
appears  to  the  court  that  they  have  the  requisite  intelligence. 

In  1754,  a  woman  born  deaf  and  dumb,  upon  arriving  at  the 
age  of  21  years,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  pos- 
session of  her  real  estate,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  personal 
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estate,  (it  is  presumed  that  she  had  been  preyiously  under  the 
control  of  a  guardian.)  Upon  her  appearing  before  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Hardwicke,  he  put  questions  to  her  in  writing,  and 
receiving  suitable  answers  to  them  in  writing,  he  ordered  her  ap- 
plication to  be  granted.  {Dickinson  v.  Blisset^  1  Dickens,  168.) 
After  the  passage  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III,  referred  to 
on  a  previous  page,  it  became  usual  for  the  king  to  grant  the 
custody  of  the  estates  of  idiots  to  some  person,  who  thereby  be- 
came entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  powers  which  the  king 
enjoyed  under  the  statute,  that  is,  the  possession  of  the  estate, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rents  and  profits  upon  the  condition  of 
supporting  the  idiot.  These  grants,  which  were  made  for  a 
bonus  or  consideration,  became  and  continued  for  centuries  to 
be  one  of  the  sources  of  the  royal  revenue ;  and  the  power  thus 
conferred  upon  these  grantees  or  guardians,  came  in  time  to  op- 
erate injuriously  upon  such  estates,  as  the  guardianship  of  the 
feudal  barons  had  formerly  done.  (4  Inst.  208.)  So  great  was 
the  hardship  upon  private  families,  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
it  was  proposed  to  vest  the  custody  in  the  relatives  of  the  party, 
and  settle  an  equivalent  upon  the  crown  in  place  of  it.  But  an 
abuse  which  yielded  so  much  revenue  to  the  crown  was  not  easy 
of  removal,  and  it  remained  uncorrected  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  of  1640,  since  which  time  the  crown  has  always 
granted  the  surplus  profits  of  an  idiot's  estate  to  some  of  his 
family.  (1  Ridley  P.  C.  619.)  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
the  administration  of  such  estates  was  vested  in  a  Court  of 
Wards.  This  court  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
and  its  authority  over  such  matters  then  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  And  the  right  of  directing  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  estates  has,  in  England,  remained  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  until  the  present  time.  Whether  or  not  a  man  is  an 
idiot,  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  is  ascertained  by  a  writ, 
de  idiotd  inquirendo,  which  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men.  To  prevent  abuse,  the  finding  may  be  reviewed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  alleged  idiot  brought  before  the  Chan- 
cellor for  inspection,  who  if  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  finding 
is  correct,  may  discharge  the  whole  proceeding.  If  he  is  satis- 
fied of  its  correctness,  he  appoints  a  person  to  take  charge  and 
manage  the  estate,  who  acts  always  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Chancellor. 
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In  this  country  this  power  is  most  nsually  vested  in  the  courts 
of  equity,  and  though  there  are  different  regulations  in  different 
States,  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  England. 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  English  common  law,  as  the 
foimdation  of  American  law,  is,  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have 
ever  possessed  the  same  rights  of  inheritance  as  those  who  are 
not  deaf  and  dumb :  and,  like  the  latter,  are  restricted  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  such  rights  only  upon  proof  of  the  want 
of  the  requisite  intelligence.  This,  also,  we  believe,  is  the 
case  throughout  Europe;  the  old  feudal  codes  having  mostly 
passed  away.  As  to  what  would  be  deemed  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  requisite  intelligence,  there  is  evidently  room  for  much 
diversity  of  opinion ;  and  different  decisions  may  be  given  in 
similar  cases,  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  free- 
dom from  prejudice  of  the  judge  or  jury.  In  such  cases,  in- 
deed, the  intelligence  of  the  judge  has  often  more  to  do  with 
the  decision  than  the  intelligence  of  the  Deaf  Mute. 

We  will  next  consider  whether  a  Deaf  Mute  can  make  a  valid 
will.  Evidently,  a  person  deprived  of  the  control  of  his  pro- 
perty during  his  lifetime,  cannot  consistently  be  permitted  to 
alienate  it  from  the  legal  heirs  at  his  death.  The  Roman  law 
on  this  point  we  have  already  cited.  The  English  law  would  de- 
cide this  question  according  to  the  actual  intelligence  manifested. 
Other  European  codes,  more  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  exact  formalities  which  only  Deaf  Mutes  able  to  write 
can  comply  with.  In  France,  a  Deaf  Mute  able  to  read  and 
write,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  competent  to  make  a  valid 
will,  writing,  signing  and  dating  it  with  his  own  hand,  conform- 
ing in  this  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law,  and  avoiding  the  ig- 
*  norant  exclusion  of  Deaf  Mutes  from  birth  from  the  possibility 
of  education.  It  is  required,  however,  that  "  the  judges  should 
have  positive  proofs  that  the  Deaf  Mute  testator  had  exact  no- 
tions of  the  nature  and  effects  of  a  testament ;  that  reading  was 
in  him  not  merely  an  operation  of  the  eyes,  but  also  an  opera- 
tion of  the  understanding,  giving  a  sense  to  the  written  charac- 
ters, and  acquiring  by  them  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  another ; 
that  writing  was  the  manifestation  of  his  own  thoughts ;  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  testamentary  dispositions  were  such  as  showed  the 
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effect  of  an  intelligent  will — and  these  proofs  are  at  the  charge 
of  the  person  to  whose  benefit  the  will  is  made."* 

From  this  statement,  taken  from  a  standard  French  work,  it 
appears  that,  whereas  in  ordinary  cases,  every  person  of  lawful 
age  is  considered  competent  to  make  a  will  till  the  contrary  is 
proved,  a  Deaf  Mute,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  incompe- 
tent till  his  competency  is  proved. 

Firovx  records  a  case  in  which  the  holograph  will  of  a  Deaf 
Mute,  Theresa  Charlotte  Lange,  was,  in  August,  1838,  annulled 
by  the  Tribunal  of  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  on  the  ground  that, 
though  it  was  not  contested  that  the  will  was  written  by  the  own 
hand  of  the  testatrix,  yet  there  was  no  evidence  that  she  could 
use  writing  to  express  her  own  ideas,  but,  on  the  contrary,  evi- 
dence that  she  could  only  express  herself  by  signs.  As  this 
case  was  an  important  one,  and  seems  to  have  been  argued  at 
much  length,  and  carefully  considered  by  the  court,  we  will  give 
an  abstract  of  the  points  in  which  the  judgment  was  founded  :t 

"  The  heirs  have  not  denied  that  the  characters  which  com- 
pose the  material  body  of  the  document  purporting  to  be  the 
testament  of  Theresa  Charlotte  Lange  were  the  work  of  her 
hand,  but  maintained  that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of  her  in- 
telligence ;  hence  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  verification  of 
the  hand-writing,  or  for  enquiring  at  whose  charge  such  verifica- 
tion should  be. 

"  No  provision  of  law  places  the  Deaf  Mute  in  any  exceptional 
case  as  to  the  capacity  of  making  a  will ;  he  possesses  the  com- 
mon rights  of  other  men ;  and  therefore  can,  like  the  generality 
of  citizens,  bequeath  or  give  away  property,  provided  he  com- 
plies with  the  formalities  exacted  by  law. 

^^  If,  in  consequence  of  his  infirmity,  he  cannot  make  a  will  by 
acte  publique^X  ^^  cannot,  at  least,  when  he  knows  how  to  write, 

*Piroux'  Journal,  L*ami  dea  Sourdi-MueU,  tome  1,  p.  6,  taken  from  L€ 
Dietionnaire  de  Legislation  tuueUe^  published  in  1885  by  M.  Chabrol  Cham^ane. 

f  Pirouz'  Journal,  tome  i,  p.  109-112.  We  haye,  in  making  the  translation 
here  giTen,  omitted  the  legal  atUndu  que,  which  in  the  original  begins  eaoh 
paragraph. 

X  Dictating  the  proyisions  of  a  will  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  to 
a  notary  public,  who,  after  writing  it  down  fVom  this  dictation,  reads  it  to  the 
testator,  and  attests  his  signature  and  acknowledgment.    The  French  Code  re« 
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when  he  can  manifest  his  will  in  an  nneqniyocal  manner,  contest 
his  ability  to  make  a  holographic  or  a  mystique  testament ;  this 
is  a  point  on  which  there  is  now  no  difficulty. 

^'To  be  valid,  the  holographic  testament  most  be  written, 
dated  and  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  testator. 

*'  In  ordinary  language,  and  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the 
term,  it  is  true  that  to  write  may  be  understood  to  trace  on 
paper  letters  or  characters,  no  regard  being  had  to  their  signifi- 
cation. 

^*  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  in  its  more  extended  accep- 
tation, this  expression  has  a  very  different  sense ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  making  a  will,  to 
tprite  most  evidently  cannot  be  understood  of  the  purely  me- 
chanical act  which  consists  in  copying,  instinctively  or  by  imita* 
tion,  characters  that  have  been  placed  before  one's  eyes,  and  of 
which  the  copiw  does  not  know  the  use  or  meaning ;  that  to 
know  how  to  write  is  to  be  able  at  once  to  conceive,  collect,  ar- 
range one's  thoughts,  put  them  in  form  and  express  them  on 
paper  by  means  of  certain  conventional  characters ;  and  conse- 
quently, it  is  much  more  an  operation  of  the  mind,  a  work  of 
the  intelligence,  than  a  labor  of  the  hand. 

^'  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  know  how  to  write  in  the  true  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  it  is  indispensable  to  know  the  significa- 
tions of  words,  to  comprehend  the  relations  which  they  have, 
the  objects  and  ideas  which  they  represent ;  that  thus  to  estab- 
lish that  an  individual  knows  or  knew  how  to  write,  it  is  not 
enough  to  produce  a  sample  of  characters  placed  one  after  ano- 
ther ;  this  would  only  prove  that  he  had  been  habituated  to  fig- 
ure letters,  or  to  draw ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  he 
has  received,  whether  in  a  public  institution  or  by  the  care  of 
capable  persons,  the  education  necessary  to  attain  this  result ; 
this  is  above  all  true  when  the  question  is  of  a  Deaf  Mute  from 
birth,  who,  deprived  of  two  organs,  so  essential  as  hearing  and 
speech,  whatever  natural  genius  and  capacity  he  might  have 

quires  tbat  the  testator  ehonld  dictate  the  proTidons  of  the  wiU  viva  voce,  and 
should  hear  it  lead;  ezpressioiis  which,  if  taken  literally,  would  preclude  all 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  even  merely  Deaf  persons,  from  this  mode  of  making  a  will, 
a  mode  evidentlj  designed  to  assure  certainty  in  drawing  up  the  wills  of  illite- 
rate persons.  Some  respectable  lawyers,  howeyer,  argue  that  the  tpirit  of  the 
law  would  be  complied  with  by  dictating  and  reading  in  signs. 
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otherwise,  has  so  many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  order  to  de- 
velop, or  rather  to  form,  to  re-temper  his  intelligence. 

''  When  such  a  proof  becomes  necessary,  it  is  without  doubt 
incumbent  on  the  party  who  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  writing 
attributed  to  a  Deaf  Mute ;  in  this  matter  the  general  rule  is, 
the  state  in  which  nature  has  placed  the  individual  afflicted  with 
dumbness  and  deafness ;  the  exception  is,  the  modification  or 
amelioration  wrought  in  that  state :  the  presumption  of  law  is, 
that  the  Deaf  Mute  is  illiterate,  and  the  fact  to  be  proved,  that 
he  has  been  brought  out  of  his  ignorance  by  education — which 
is  consequently  to  be  proved  by  him  who  alleges  this  fact,  or 
claims  the  exception. 

^'Therese  Charlotte  Lange  was  born  deaf  and  dumb.  No- 
thing  ofiered  in  evidence  shows  her  to  have  been,  whether  in 
youth  or  at  a  more  advanced  age,  placed  in  an  establishment 
consecrated  to  the  special  education  of  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons afflicted  like  her  with  this  double  and  deplorable  infirmity. 
It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  on  her  arrival  in  France,  she  was,  as 
well  as  her  sister  Rose,  also  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  received 
by  the  Abb^  Hardy,  then  vicar-general  of  the  bishoprick  of 
Saintes,  and  that  this  ecclesiastic,  devoting  himself  wholly  to 
the  care  of  their  education,  had  taught  them  to  read  and  to 
write ;  but  no  proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  documents 
produced  in  the  case :  the  only  piece  which  has  been  adduced  in 
support  of  these  allegations,  the  acte  of  19th  September,  1789, 
far  from  justifying  them,  seems  to  prove  the  contrary. 

^*  In  effect  it  results  from  this  actey  that  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  plaintiffs  had  wished  at  that  time  to  withdraw  the  demoi- 
selles Rose  and  Charlotte  Lange  from  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Vicar  Hardy,  in  order  that  they  should,  as  he  said,  re-enter 
the  bosom  of  their  family ;  and  it  was  only  by  gestures  and 
signs  that  Therese  Charlotte,  particularly,  manifested  her  oppo- 
sition, and  her  refusal  to  adhere  to  the  demand  of  the  Sieur  D. 
F.  Desportes.  Four  witnesses,  whose  communications  with  the 
demoiselles  Lange  were  frequent,  were  on  this  occasion  called  in 
to  assist  at  this  declaration  in  mimic  language,  and  to  interpret 
the  signs  by  which  they  made  known  their  resolutions ;  all  these 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  give  a  strong  suspicion,  in  spite  of 
the  physical  fact  {fait  materiel)  of  the  apposition  of  the  signa- 
ture of  Charlotte  Lange  at  the  bottom  of  the  protestation,  which 
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was  written,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  acte  itself,  by  Rose  Lang< 
that  signs  were  the  only  means  she  knew  to  manifest  her  will  or 
wishes. 

<'  From  this  epoch  to  that  of  her  marriage  in  1821,  nothing  is 
shown  which  could  tend  to  inyalidate  this  conclasion.  If  it  is 
alleged  that  she  had  a  great  facility  to  divine  the  signs  addressed 
to  her,  and  to  make  herself  understood  by  means  of  gestures  by 
those  with  whom  she  was  habituated  to  communicate,  that  fact 
may  prove  that  by  a  just  compensation,  nature  had  endowed  her 
with  a  remarkable  instinct  and  penetration,  but  not  destroy  the 
presumptions,  weighty,  precise  and  consistent,  which  result  from 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case ;  because  these  presumptions 
are  yet  farther  justified  by  the  fact  that  she  appears  to  have 
made  no  use  of  writing,  which  ought,  however,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  easiest  and  surest  means  of  communication  with  her 
relatives  and  friends. 

^^  These  presumptions,  already  so  strong,  become  certain 
proofs  when,  in  the  most  solemn  circumstance  of  her  life,  at  the 
epoch  of  her  marriage  with  the  Sieur  Hardy  in  1821,  we  see 
Therese  Charlotte,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  marriage,  forced 
on  one  part  to  have  recourse  to  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  (Keeper 
of  the  Seals,)  to  obtain  an  authorization  to  this  effect,  because  of 
the  impossibility  in  which  she  found  herself  to  express  her 
consent;  and  on  the  other  side,  obliged  to  employ  an  interpreter 
to  transmit  to  the  public  officer  the  consent  which  she  gave  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  acte  dmle,  (the  civil  part  of  the  contract  of 
marriage)  by  signs^  showing  her  intelligence  by  conversation  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  when  it  had  been  so  easy  for  her  to  avoid 
all  these  difficulties  by  giving  her  consent  in  writing,  if  in  fact 
she  knew  how  to  write. 

^'  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  epoch  of  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Sieur  Hardy,  Charlotte  Lange,  then  aged  sixty- 
five  years,  did  not  know  how  to  write,  and  it  is  difficult  to  admit 
that  she  could  have  learned  since ;  moreover  no  proof  has  been 
offered  on  that  point." 

^'It  must  be  concluded,  from  all  these  facts,  that  evidently,  if 
the  acte  called  her  testament,  materially  emanated  from  her,  it 
is  not  the  work  of  her  intelligenee,  and  that,  in  this  point  of 
view,  it  cannot  be  valid  in  the  eye  of  the  law." 

The  testament  dated  7th  August,  1834,  and  enregistered  8th 
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August,  1886,  was  accordingly  declared  null.  The  plaintiffs, 
M.  M.  Desportes,  having  offered  a  liberality  of  12,000  francs  to 
the  defendant  and  legatee  Hardy,  the  latter  acquiesced  in  the 
judgment;  a  fact  that  induces  a  suspicion  that  the  decision  of 
the  court  was  not  considered  altogether  conclusive,  and  that 
there  was  some  possibility  of  a  different  ruling  by  a  higher 
tribunal ;  or  at  least  doubt  enough  to  encourage  the  defendant 
to  prosecute  an  appeal,  if  not  bought  off. 

The  reader  will  observe  that,  in  this  case,  the  general  intelli* 
gence  of  Therese  Charlotte  Lange,  and  her  competency  to  make 
her  wishes  distinctly  known  by  signs,  were  not  called  in  question. 
The  only  question  was  whether  she  could  read  and  write  with 
sufficient  understanding  to  write  her  own  will,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  its  provisions  and  their  effect.  In  this  point  of  view, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  dispute  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  correct.  It  is  probable,  from  the  facts  shown  in  the  case, 
that  though  Therese  Charlotte  might  have  had  some  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  simple  sentences,  those  about  her  and  possessing 
her  confidence,  might  have  placed  almost  any  instrument  before 
her  to  copy  as  her  own ;  she  would  have  had  to  rely  on  their 
interpretation  in  signs  for  its  purport.* 

We  have,  however,  to  object  to  the  reasoning  of  the  judgment 
before  us  on  one  or  two  points.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  a 
Deaf  Mute  who  has  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  however 
expert  he  may  be,  finds  writing  ^Hhe  easiest  and  surest  means  of 
communication  with  his  relatives  and  friends."  In  most  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  an  educated  Deaf 
Mute  find  it  much  easier  to  learn  to  communicate  with  him  by 
signs,  than  to  suffer  the  tediousness  and  other  inconveniences 
of  having  to  write  every  communication.  And  there  are*  few 
Deaf  Mutes  from  birth,  however  well  educated,  who  do  not 
understand  signs  skilfully  made,  more  easily  and  readily  than 
writing. 

We  may  further  remark  that  a  Deaf  Mute  who  uses  written 
language  so  imperfectly  that  he  prefers  to  express  himself  by 


*  It  U,  however,  tfl  be  observed  that  iUiterate  people  generally  have  bat  a 
oonfused  idea  of  the  meaning  and  force  of  legal  phraseology,  and  are  aboat  as 
mnoh  dependant  as  a  half-educated  Deaf  Mate  on  the  integrity  of  their  men  of 
basiness. 
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signs,  may  jet  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  meaning  of  what  he 
reads  or  copies.  Whether  this  last  was  the  case  with  Charlotte 
Lange,  the  evidence  before  us  does  not  show. 

Under  this  decision,  and  others  of  the  same  tenor,  it  seems 
that,  in  France,  an  miedncated  or  imperfectly  educated  Deaf 
Mnte  cannot  make  a  valid  will  at  all.  As  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  some  unedncated,  and  many  partially  educated,  Deaf 
Mutes  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  as  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  a  testament  as 
illiterate  speaking  persons  generally  are,  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  defect  of  the  law,  if  .they  are,  by  consequence  of  the 
formalities  exacted,  precluded  from  disposing  by  will  of  pro- 
perty perhaps  acquired  by  their  own  industry.  The  reason 
given  by  Pothier,  that  ^^  signs  are  too  equivocal  to  authorize  the 
declaring  one's  last  will  in  this  mode,"  is,  as  the  distinguished 
Deaf-Mute  Professor  Berthier  well  observes,  very  contrary  to 
the  fact,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  signs  used  by  Deaf 
Mutes  of  fair  intelligence,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  com- 
municate freely,  like  Charlotte  Lange,  with  those  around  them. 
Berthier  has,  with  equal  zeal  and  ability,  repeatedly  brought 
this  and  other  points  on  which  he  conceives  injustice  has  been 
done  to.  his  unfortunate  brethren,  to  the  notice  of  the  French 
Legislature.  If  he  has  failed  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the 
code  in  their  favor,  it  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  from  any 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  justice  of  his  complaints,  as  because 
more  liberal  principles  of  interpretation  were  beginning  to 
prevail  in  the  French  courts,  by  which  the  necessity  of  special 
legislation  is  probably  superseded. 

The  evidence  of  this  change  of  views  among  French  juriscon- 
sults is  found  in  a  case  recorded  in  Morels'  "  Annales  des  Sourds- 
Muets  et  des  Avengles,"  tome  i.  (1844,)  pp.  164-179:  '^The  Sieur 
Clergue,  Deaf  Mute,  not  knowing  how  either  to  read  or  write, 
appeared  (in  1885)  before  M.  Dubosq,  notary,  assisted  by  his 
mother  and  his  niece,  and  in  presence  of  several  witnesses,  who, 
by  their  relations  with  the  Deaf  Mute,  were  able  to  understand 
his  signs.  He  declared  in  a  language  understood  by  all  present, 
that  he  gave  the  ownership  of  all  his  property  to  the  Sieur  Pierre 
Clergue,  his  nephew,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  provide 
for  all  his  necessities  during  his  life.  The  acte  drawn  up  by  the 
notary  was  read  to  those  present,  and  explained  in  mimic  Ian- 
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guage  to  the  Siear  Glergue,  who  manifested,  by  very  intelligible 
signs,  that  the  notary  had  faithfully  expressed  his  mind." 

'^  After  the  death  of  the  Sieur  Clergue,  in  1839,  his  heirs  at- 
tacked the  donation,  as  emanating  from  an  incapable  person. 
They  founded  their  case  principally  on  this,  that  a  Deaf  Mute, 
who  does  not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  not  being  permitted, 
by  the  terms  of  the  French  Civil  Code,  (article  936,)  to  accept 
a  donation  without  the  assistance  of  a  curateuvy*  should  have,  a 
fartiorij  need  of  this  assistance  to  express  his  own  consent  to  a 
donation  of  his  property."  To  which  it  was  replied,  that  it  was 
easier  to  know  what  one  gives^  than  to  understand  what  one 
binds  one's-self  to  in  accepting  a  donation ;  that  the  rule  of  the 
code  was  not  designed  as  a  rule  of  capacity,  but  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  enabling  all  to  accept  donations, 
and  leaving  those  whp  possessed  sufficient  intelligence  to  make 
them. 

The  case  was  carried  from  court  to  court,  till  it  reached  the 
court  of  the  last  resort,  the  Cour  de  Cassation;  and  by  each 
tribunal  before  which  it  was  taken,  the  donation  was  sustained. 
The  grounds  of  this  decision  were  mainly  these : 

''In  general,  every  person  can  make  a  contract,  unless  ex- 
pressly incapacited  by  law ;  incapacities  should  be  strictly  con- 
strued, and  were  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
law."  The  authors  of  the  civil  code  (following,  according  to 
their  published  debates,  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  First  Con- 
sul himself  on  that  point,)  had  expressly  refused  to  deny  the 
faculty  of  contracting  marriage  to  Deaf  Mutes,  even  if  illiterate, 
leaving  the  tribunals  to  judge  from  their  signs,  whether  they 
possessed  the  degree  of  intelligence  necessary  to  a  valid  consent, 
and  had  expressed  such  a  consent ;  and  this  faculty  of  contract- 
ing marriage  involves  the  very  principle  in  question  in  this  case, 
that  of  making  a  donation  inter  vivoSj  (a  gift  of  one's  property 
in  one's  lifetime.)  Since  the  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts 
to  educate  them.  Deaf  Mutes  can  no  longer  be  considered,  as 
they  are  by  the  Roman  Code,  as  being  generally  wanting  in  the 
intelligence  necessary  for  managing  their  own  affairs ;  the  facts 
and  circumstances  proved  that  the  Deaf  Mute  Glergue  had  the 


*  The  acoeptance  of  a  formal  donation,  on  account  of  the  onerous  conditions 
sometimes  annexed,  requires  caution  and  intelligence  in  the  donee. 
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capacity  necessary  for  making  a  contract,  and  that  he  could  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  notary  and  the  a$sutant9j 
(those  present,)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  dohht  of  his 
intentions  or  of  his  will. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  a  Deaf  Mute  has  the  capacity  to  make  a 
valid  donation  of  his  property  in  his  Kfetime,  by  an  instrument 
drawn  up  from  his  signs,  and  acknowledged  by  him  by  means  of 
signs,  he  must  be  equally  capable  of  making  a  will  in  some 
similar  mode.  Granting  him  the  former  capacity,  it  must  be 
absurd  to  refuse  him  the  latter.  The  difficulties  are  merely  mat- 
ters of  form,  which  will  doubtless  be  got  over,  when  the  principle 
is  once  admitted* 

In  English  and  American  laws,  the  distinctions  of  the  French 
law  between  the  different  sorts  of  wills  (the  teitament  olograph^ 
the  testament  par  aete  puhliquej  &c.)  do  not  exist.  The  circum- 
stance of  a  will  being  written  wholly  by  the  testator's  own  hand, 
does  not  make  it  valid,  if  the  required  forms  of  attestation  before 
the  legal  number  of  witnesses  were  not  complied  with.  The 
Surrogate  of  New  York  observes:  ^^No  particular  form  is  re- 
quisite ;  all  that  the  law  requires  is,  that  the  testator  shall  com- 
municate to  the  witnesses  that  it  is  his  will,  and  that  he  desires 
them  to  attest  it.  This  can  be  done  by  reading  and  other  acts 
performed  by  a  third  person,  provided  an  intelligent  assent  on 
the  part  of  the  testator  be  shown.  Indeed,  not  a  word  need  of 
necessity  be  said*  A  Deaf  Mvte  might  go  through  all  the 
ceremony  by  means  of  a  written  eommunieation."  *  Of  course, 
this  refers  only  to  the  case  of  a  Deaf  Mute  able  to  read  and 
write. 

We  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any  English  or 
American  case  in  which  the  validity  of  a  will,  made  by  a  Deaf 
Mute,  came  in  direct  question ;  but  opinions  bearing  upon  the 
point  before  us,  have  been  incidentally  put  forth  by  the  very 
eminent  jurist.  Surrogate  Bradford,  of  New  York,  whom  we  have 
just  cited.  He  declared,  (in  Wier  v.  Fitzgeraldj  2  Bradford's 
Reports,  42,)  that  the  law  does  not  prohibit  a  deaf,  dumb  or 
blind  person  from  making  a  will ;  that  the  defects  of  the  senses 
do  not  incapacitate,  if  the  testator  possesses  sufficient  mind  to 


*  Bradford's  Reports,  266. 
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perform  a  valid  testamentary  act;  and  after  reviewing  the  provi- 
sions  in  the  Code  of  Jostinian,  and  the  rule  as  stated  by  Black- 
stone,  "^  that  those  born  deaf,  damb  and  blind  are  incapable  of 
having  animum  testandi,  and  that  their  testaments  are  void,  as 
they  have  always  wanted  the  common  inlet  of  understanding ; 
he  says  that  this  rule  was  necessarily  qualified  by  the  reason  of 
ity  which  was  a  presumed  want  of  capacity ;  and,  of  course,  in 
any  case  where  it  appears  as  matter-of-fact  that  there  was 
sufficient  capacity,  the  reason  of  the  rule'  no  longer  applies. 

We  have,  however,  a  direct  adjudication  upon  the  kindred 
question,  whether  an  uneducated  Deaf  Mute  can  make  a  valid 
deed  or  conveyance  of  real  estate.  In  Brower  v.  Fisher ^  (4  John- 
son's New  York  Chancery  Reports,  441,)  a  deed  was  declared 
valid  that  had  been  made  by  an  uneducated  Deaf  Mute ;  it  being 
shown  on  enquiry,  by  a  commission  of  lunacy,  that  the  grantor, 
though  born  deaf  and  dumb,  "  had  sufficient  intelligence  for  the 
management  of  himself  and  property,  and  was  capable  of  com- 
municating, by  signs  and  motions,  with  persons  with  whom  he 
was  intimate,  so  as  to  be  well  understood  and  of  understanding 
them;  that  the  jurors  were  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  was 
not  a  lunatic,  unless  the  fact  of  his  having  been  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  judgment  of  law  made  him  a  lunatic."  The  Deaf 
Mute  had  sold  his  interest  in  his  father's  estate  to  the  plaintiff 
for  $875,  which  was  proved  to  be  a  fair  compensation  under  the 
circumstances,  being  assbted  in  making  the  sale  by  his  mother 
and  an  intimate  friend ;  and  subsequently  bringing  suit  on  the 
bond  then  given,  the  purchaser  was  advised  that  the  deed  from 
a  Deaf  Mute  was  not  valid,  and  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery for  his  own  protection.  Chancellor  Kent  decided  that  the. 
deed  was  valid  under  the  circumstances;  yet  that  ^Hhe  bill  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  filed  vexatiously,  but  rather  to  obtain, 
for  greater  caution,  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a  point  which 
had  been  left  quite  doubtful  in  many  of  the  books,  and  which 
had  never  received  any  discussion  here."  The  Chancellor  ob- 
serves: ^'Upon  the  finding  of  the  jury  under  the  commission,  in 
nature  of  a  writ  de  lunatico  inquirendoy  I  refused  to  appoint  a 
committeey  and  adjudged  that  the  defendant  was  not  to  be 


*  2  Black8tone*fl  Commentaries,  407. 
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deemed  an  idiot  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  bom  deaf 
and  dumb.  This  is  a  clear,  settled  rule,  and  numerous  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  such  afflicted  persons  have  demonstrably 
shown  that  they  were  intelligent,  and  capable  of  inteflectual  and 
moral  cultivation."  This  is  quite  a  safe  assertion,  even  in  this 
country,  in  1820,  the  date  of  this  case.  After  citing  conflicting 
cases  and  authorities,  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
volume  of  reports,  the  learned  and  able  Chancellor  goes  on  to  say : 
^*  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  presumption  in  the  first  instance  is,  that 
every  such  person  is  incompetent.  It  is  a  reasonable  presump* 
tion,  in  order  to  ensure  protection  and  prevent  fraud,  and  is 
founded  on  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  want  of  hearing  and  speech 
exceedingly  cramps  the  powers  and  limits  the  range  of  the  mind. 
The  failure  of  the  organs  necessary  for  general  intercourse  and 
communion  with  mankind,  oppresses  the  understanding :  affigat 
humo  divinse  particulam  auras,  A  special  examination,  to  repel 
the  inference  of  mental  imbecility,  seems  always  to  have  been 
required,  and  this  presumption  was  all  that  was  intended  by  the 
civil  law,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  for  a  person  bom  deaf  and  dumb  was  allowed  to  make 
a  will,  if  it  appeared,  upon  sufficient  proof,  that  he  had  the  re- 
quisite understanding  and  desire.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  plain- 
tiff is  justly  to  be  exempted  from  the  charge  of  a  groundless  and 
vexatious  inquiry,  and  the  course  is  not  to  punish  the  prosecutor 
of  a  charge  of  lunacy  with  costs,  if  the  prosecution  has  been 
conducted  in  good  faith,  and  upon  probable  grounds.  I  shall, 
therefore,  dismiss  the  bill  without  costs." 

The  effect  of  this  decision  seems  to  be,  that  a  Deaf  Mute  from 
birth  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  presumed  incompetent  to  make  a  will 
or  a  contract,  till  his  competency  is  proved  ;  and  that  if  he  sells 
property,  and  the  buyer  afterwards  choses  to  question  his  com- 
petency, he  must  defenci  himself  at  his  own  costs.  We  submit 
that  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  reason  and  justice  to 
presume  his  competency,  as  in  the  case  of  men  who  hear  and 
speak,  when  he  has  among  his  neighbors  a  reputation  for  intelli- 
gence, and  ability  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  more  espe- 
cially, when  he  has  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  It  is  to  bo 
presumed  that  no  man  would  make  a  contract  with  him,  unless 
he  had  such  a  reputation  for  intelligence  and  competency ;  and 
if  the  purchaser  of  property  from  a  Deaf  Mute  neglected  to 
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ascertain  this  point  beforehand,  we,  with  all  dae  respect  to  the 
high  authority  we  have  cited,  respectfully  submit  that  the  lacjie» 
is  his  own,  and  that  he  ought  to  bear  the  costs  of  an  inquiry 
which  he  Oflight  to  have  previously  made  himself.  It  is  observa- 
ble that  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  opinion  before  us,  makes  no 
distinction  between  Deaf  Mutes  who  have  and  those  who  have 
not  been  educated.  Probably,  at  that  early  day,  he  was  hardly 
aware  of  the  nature  of  this  distinction.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
there  are  some  uneducated  Deaf  Mutes  more  intelligent  in  mat- 
ters concerning  their  own  affairs,  than  are  Bome  of  those  .who 
have  spent  years  in  an  Institution ;  for  all  the  care  of  the 
teacher  cannot  remedy  the  original  want  of  capacity.  Such 
cases  are  however  rare.  The  fact  of  having  been  educated  is 
one  strong  presumption  of  capacity  of  a  Deaf  Mute  to  manage 
his  own  affairs ;  and  if  not  educated,  still  his  reputation  for  in- 
telligence among  his  neighbors  ought,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, to  be  presumptive  proof  as  to  his  capacity  or  incapacity. 

The  capacity  of  making  a  contract  involves  the  capacity  of 
making  a  will ;  as  we  see,  in  the  citation  just  given  from  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  he  refers  to  the  testamentary  capacity  conceded  to 
Deaf  Mutes  by  "the  ecclesiastical  courts,"  where  they  were 
proved  to  have  "the  requisite  understanding  and  desire,*'  in 
illustration  of  the  capacity  of  a  Deaf  Mute  to  execute  a  valid 
deed.  From  this  decision,  therefore,  and  from  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Surrogate  Bradford,  before  referred  to,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  declaring  the  law  to  be,  that  an  intelligent  Deaf  Mute, 
even  if  unable  to  write,  and  only  able  to  make  his  wishes  known 
by  signs,  can  make  a  valid  will,  or  valid  deed,  or  bind  himself  to 
any  other  obligation  or  contract.  And  we  have  high  legal 
authority  for  adding,  that  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  his 
intelligence,  he  is  bound  for,  and  an  action  can  be  maintained 
against  him  for  necessaries  suitable  to  his  condition,  unless  it 
appear  that  the  person  who  supplied  them  knew  of  his  want  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  and  imposed  upon  him.  {Baxter  v.  Earl 
of  Fortsmouthy  7  D.  &  D.  Ky.  614;  6  Barn.  &  Cres.  170;  2  Car. 
Pay.  178.) 

In  the  same  volume  (4th)  of  Johnson's  Chancery  Reports, 
(p.  168,)  wo  find  a  case  in  which  a  woman  "  unmarried,  of  tho 
age  of  sixty  years,  deaf  and  dumb  from  infancy,  and  of  such 
imbecility  of  mind  as  to  be  incapable  of  defending  the  suit"  in 
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Trhich  she  was  legally  a  party  with  her  brother  and  others,  was 
admitted  to  appear  and  defend  by  guardian.  No  special  inquiry 
was  here  made ;  the  facts  on  which  the  application  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian  were  founded  being  merely  verified  by 
affidavit.  Here,  it  will  be  seen  the  appointment  of  a  guardian 
was  grounded  on  '^  imbecility  of  mind,"  and  not  merely  on  the 
defendant's  being  deaf  and  dumb.  She  was  doubtless  unedu- 
cated ;  for,  at  that  date,  (1819,)  there  were  no  Deaf  Mutes  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  an  education.  Had  she  been  educated, 
however,  there  can  be  no  question  that  extreme  '^  imbecility  of 
mind,"  though  it  would  be  less  likely  to  supervene,  would,  if  pre- 
sent, be  a  cause  for  appointing  a  guardian.*  We  find  a  French 
case  in  point,  recorded  by  Piroux,  who  informs  us  that  he  was 
called  in,  as  an  expert,  to  give  advice  on  the  question,  whether 
Frances  Boury,  one  of  his  former  pupils,  (at  Nancy,  in  Eastern 
France,)  was  in  a  condition  to  manage  her  own  estate,  or  whether 
it, would  be  for  her  benefit  to  name  for  her  a  conseil  judiciarej 
(a  sort  of  half-guardian.)  '^  Knowing  (he  says)  that  this  young 
woman  has  no  longer  father  or  mother ;  that  she  is  obliged  to 
live  with  illiterate  persons,  among  whom  her  instruction  cannot 
bo  continued,  and,  finally,  that  a  sickness  of  nearly  a  year,  which 
she  had  when  in  our  establishment,  has  hindered  her  progress, 
we  considered  that  it  would  be  useful  for  her  to  name  for  her  a 
conseil  judiciare,  and  the  tribunal  has,  by  a  judgment,  confirmed 
our  opinion."  t 


*  Since  writing  this  paper,  we  have  examined  the  laws  of  Georgia,  in  which 
it  is  enncted,  that  "  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  shall  be  so  far  considered  idiots  in 
law  ns  to  authorize  the  inferior  court  to  appoint  guardians,"  etc. :  provided,  it 
shall  be  made  satisfactorily  to  appear  to  eaid  court  that  such  Deaf  and  Dumb 
person  or  persons  are  incapnble  of  managing  his  or  her  estate,  or  him  or  her  or 
themselves."  This  is  the  only  American  legislative  provision  on  this  point  that  has 
come  to  our  notice.  Possibly  similar  provisions  may  exist  in  the  laws  of  other 
StMtes;  but  wc  believe  not  in  those  of  the  Nortb-Eastcrn  or  Middle  States.  By 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  common  law,  courts  might,  without  special 
enactment,  appoint  guardians  for  any  person  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  incapable 
of  managing  his  estate,  whether  deaf  and  dumb  or  not.  (See  2  Johnson's  New 
York  Chancery  Reports,  235.)  It  seems  then  the  indignation  expressed  by  a 
Georgia  Deaf  Mute  at  the  law  just  cited  (Am.  Annals,  viii,  124,)  was  rather 
unnecessary. 

f  L'Ami  des  Soards-Muets,  tome  t,  p.  9:  We  suppose  that  a  conseil  judiciary 
differs  from  a  eurateur  or  guardian,  in  that  the  latter  acta  according  tahla  own 
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Another  case  is  recorded,  in  which  "  three  Deaf-Mute  bro- 
thers of  Normandy,  vfho  could  count  money,  play  cards,  &c., 
were  interdicted  (that  is,  declared  incapable  of  contracting,  etc.) 
by  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Loziere.  One  of  them,  endowed  with 
a  rare  intelligence,  finding  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal  an  obsta- 
cle to  bis  marriage,  appealed  to  the  Cour  Royale  of  Rouen. 
This  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  relative 
to  interdiction  should  be  restricted  to  the  three  cases  of  imbe- 
cility, dementia,  and  insanity  provided  for  in  the  Code ;  and  that 
this  Deaf  Mute  not  being  in  either  of  these  three  cases,  could 
not,  on  account  of  his  infirmity  alone,  be  subjected  to  a  measure 
so  rigorous  as  the  interdiction.'**  From  these  cases  we  learn, 
that  though  through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  and  other  an- 
cient codes,  there  is  a  tendency  among  lawyers  and  judges  to 
question  the  capacity  of  Deaf  Mutes  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
merely  on  account  of  their  infirmity,  yet  the  better  opinion, 
both  under  the  French  laws  and  our  own  is,  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  according  to  the  actual  intelligence  they  evince. 

Passing  on  to  another  branch*  of  our  subject,  we  will  consider 
the  capacity  of  a  Deaf  Mute  to  contract  marriage.  By  the 
common  law,  which  in  this  respect  differed  from  the  civil  (Ro- 
man) law,  the  marriage  of  an  idiot  was  valid.  It  seems  strangely 
inconsistent,  that  the  same  law  which  declares  this  class  of  per- 
sons incapable  of  giving  their  consent  to  anything,  still  recog- 
nized their  right  to  enter  into  the  contract  of  matrimony.  Yet 
the  point,  their  ability  and  the  validity  of  such  a  marriage,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  expressly  adjudged.  (3  Coke  Lit.  80  a,  note 
47.)  '^  If  he  is  able  to  beget  either  son  or  daughter,"  says  one 
of  the  early  writers  on  the  common  law,  "  he  is  no  fool  natural." 
{GreeUj  Saver  de  default.)  But  in  the  last  century,  this  long- 
received  doctrine  of  the  common  law  was  called  in  question ;  and 
after  much  examination  and  full  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
courts,  it  was  held  that  this,  the  most  important  contract  of  life, 


judgment,  indepcudentljr  of  the  wishes  of  his  irard,  while  the  former  only  gives 
Talidity  to  the  acts  of  his  ward  by  bis  advice  and  consent.  Would  not  it  be 
useful  to  have  similar  provisions  in  our  laws?  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
persons  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  independent  control  of  their  property,  and 
yet  ought  not  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  the  power  of  managing  it. 

f  Piroux'  Journali  L*ami  des  Sonrds-Muets,  tome  t,  p.  62. 
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the  very  essence  of  irhich  is  consent,  could  not  be  entered  into 
by  one  destitute  of  reason.  (1  Hogg.  Cons.  B.  417 ;  2  PhilL 
19,  70.) 

Of  the  capacity  of  a  person  born  deaf  and  dumb,  if  compon 
mentiBj  to  contract  matrimony,  there  never  appears  to  have  been 
any  doubt  under  the  common  law,  and  the  validity  of  such  a 
marriage  contracted  by  signs,  was  recognized  towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  Swinburne,  an  old  writer  on  the  law  of 
marriage,  whose  work  on  Spousals  was  published  in  1686,  after 
declaring  that  some  held  that  words  were  necessary,  as  touching 
the  church,  and  some  that  they  were  not,  says :  '^  Their  consent 
alone  is  sufficient  for  matrimony  of  whose  conjunction  there  is 
any  ado;  and ^ it  foUoweth  that  he  or  she  which  cannot  speak 
may  contract  matrimony.  The  reason  there  yielded  is  this: 
Quod  verbis  non  potest^  Btgnis  valeat  declarare :  that  which  can- 
not be  expressed  by  words  may  be  declared  by  signs ;  seeing 
their  sole  consent  is  sufficient,  and  seeing  that  they  which  be 
dumb  and  cannot  speak,  may  lawfully  contract  matrimony  by 
signs,  which  marriage  is  lawful,  and  availeth  not  only  before 
God,  but  before  the  church ;  it  followcth  that  words  are  not  so 
precisely  necessary,  as  without  the  which  matrimony  cannot  be 
contracted ;  and  this  conclusion  is  commonly  received  of  all  or 
the  most  later  writers:  "  andhe  refers  to  a  large  list  of  various 
authors  and  writers.     {Swinburne  on  Spoueahy  204,  c.  xv.) 

The  rule  of  the  civil  law,  by  which  Deaf  Mutes  were  consid- 
ered incapable  of  contracting  matrimony,  appears  to  have  been 
relaxed  by  the  authority  of  the  church ;  for  we  find  in  the 
twelfth  century,  a  decretal  of  Pope  Innocent  III,  authorizing 
such  marriages.  Whether  this  was  confined  merely  to  the  Papal 
States,  or  was  designed  as  a  fixed  regulation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
or  canon  law,  we  are  unable  to  state.  It  seems,  however,  not 
to  have  been  followed  or  acted  on  in  countries  where  the  canon 
law  prevailed ;  for  in  France  the  validity  of  such  marriages 
was  not  recognized  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
According  to  Professor  Vaisse,  they  were  recognized  for  the 
first  time  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  of  the  16th  of 
January,  1658.  We  have  already  stated  the  fact,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  civil  code,  (the  famous  Code  Napoleon,)  rejected  the 
project  of  a  law  on  this  point,  leaving  it  to  the  tribunals  to 
judge  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.     In  France, 
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where  the  Deaf  Mute  can  read  and  write,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
difficulty.  Where  he  is  illiterate,  different  views  have  been  taken 
by  the  magistrates  before  whom  Deaf  Mutes  have  presented 
themselves,  attended  by  their  most  intimate  friends  as  interpret- 
ers, in  order  to  have  the  civil  part  of  the  contract  of  marriage 
legally  performed.  (In  France,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind, 
the  law  requires  a  civil  contract  of  marriage  to  be  entered  into 
before  the  maire  of  the  commune ;  and  takes  no  notice  of  the 
religious  ceremony,  for  which  the  parties  usually  proceed  from 
the  office  of  the  maire  (mayor)  to  the  church.)  Some  amusing 
cases  are  recorded  in  Piroux'  Journal.  In  August,  1842,  the 
maire  of  Gensac,  a  little  village  of  Guyenne,  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  civil  tribunal  of  Gastel-Sarrasin,  at  the  instance  of  Mar- 
guerite L.,  an  uneducated  Deaf  Mute,  whose  marriage  he  had 
refused  to  celebrate.  "Marguerite  was  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-five,  robust,  healthy,  affectionate,  capable  of  managing 
household  affairs,  intelligent  enough  to  wind  up  the  house  clock, 
and  set  it  to  the  right  hour,  and,  for  a  peasant,  rich.  A  young 
man  of  the  same  village  sought  her  in  marriage.  The  girl  con- 
sented, so  her  parents  attest,  as  well  as  the  play  of  her  features, 
and  her  signs  as  expressive  as  tender.  But  M,  le  Maire,  cold 
interpreter  of  the  law,  who  acknowledged  in  the  young  woman 
the  most  praiseworthy  qualities,  avowing  that  she  kept  her  cows 
with  care,  that  she  is  a  good  housewife,  that  she  fulfills  admirably 
the  duties  of  a  daughter,  but  who  did  not  find  in  her  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  chapter  VI  of  the  Civil  Code,  title  of  Marriage, 
on  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives — refused  to  see  a  consent  to 
marriage  in  those  signs  which  the  amorous  Thyrsis  found  so 
expressive. 

Appearing  before  the  tribunal,  the  President  sent  out  her 
friends,  and  attempted  to  interrogate  her,  with  a  loud  voice,  him- 
self— of  course  without  any  result.  The  best  educated  Deaf 
Mute,  unless  he  had  acquired  a  rare  faculty  of  reading  on  tlio 
lips,  had  been  equally  unable  to  understand  the  President's  ques- 
tions. This  proceeding  gives  no  very  favorable  idea  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  judge,  or  of  his  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  a  Deaf  Mute.  Her  mother  being  then  called  in, 
the  President  desired  her  to  ask  her  daughter  whom  she  wished 
to  marry,  and  to  tell  her  to  seek  him  in  the  hall.  After  some 
pantomime  between  the  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter  hastily 
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passed  among  the  assembled  crowd,  found  her  lover,  and  led  him 
forward  by  the  hand,  amidst  the  encouraging  smiles  of  the  spec- 
tators. Her  advocate  maintained  that  she  had  sufficiently  mani- 
fested her  wish  to  marry  the  Sieur  B. ;  but  the  proeureur  de  roi 
replied : 

*'  The  question  has  been  put  wrong ;  we  have  not  to  inquire 
whether  the  young  woman  L.  attends  to  her  household  affairs, 
whether  she  cooks  well  or  ill — these  facts  are  not  contested ;  but 
whether  she  comprehends  the  burdens  and  duties  {charges  et  de^ 
voirs)  of  marriage ;  we  have  to  inquire  whether  she  is  capable  of 
giving  an  intelligent  consent.  We  think  not.  It  is  not  enough, 
in  order  to  prove  that  she  comprehends  the  importance  of  this 
solemn  act,  that  she  should  push  from  her  the  huimer*^  or  that 
she  should  lead  forward  her  pretendant^  (suitor.)  Whatever  her 
advocate  may  have  maintained,  marriage  does  not  consist  in  tho 
mere  bringing  together  of  the  sexes :  marriage  is  rather  a  moral 
and  civil  bond  which  forms  families ;  families  are  the  nursery  of 
the  State.  Among  us  one  does  not  make  a  gipsy  marriage — a 
marriage  by  breaking  the  pitcher.f  You  will,  therefore,  reject 
the  demand  of  the  Deaf  Mate,  and  condemn  her  to  pay  the 
costs."     {Piroux*  Journal^  iv,  140.) 

The  distinguished  Deaf  Mute  Berthier,  commenting  in  the 
public  prints  on  this  specious  reasoning,  remarks :  '^  These 
burdens  and  duties  of  marriage,  is  it  then  necessary  that  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  should  know  them  more  thoroughly  than  other 
men?  Are  there,  for  their  peculiar  use,  definitions  more 
philosophical  and  metaphysical?  The  first  village  lout  who 
presents  himself  is  allowed  to  marry,  provided  he  says  yes, 
and  a  doctor's  diploma  is  almost  necessary  to  the  Deaf  Mute 
who  would  marry.*' 

The  court,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  proofs  offered  of  the 
intelligence  of  Marguerite  L.,  named  as  interpreter,  a  curate, 
who  demanded  three  months  to  enable  him  to  communicate 
with  the  Deaf  Mute.  Whether,  after  this  delay,  the  marriage 
was  finally  ordered,  is  not  on  record.     We  cannot   but    agree 


*  The  huistier  of  tho  court  had  been  proposed  to  her  (in  pantomime)  as  ber 
fatnre  husband. 

t  A  ceremony  of  marriage  observed  by  the  French  gipsies. 
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with  Berthier  that  the  suit  of  Marguerite  was  subjected  to 
delay,  and  perhaps  to  final  refusal,  rather  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  court  than  of  the  Deaf-Mute  suitor.  It  had  been  far 
more  rational  to  haye  sent  for  some  person  already  habituated 
to  converse  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  as  was  done  in  the 
next  case  we  cite. 

This  case  occurred  in  Proyence,  a  few  months  later.  The 
Maire  of  Bousillon  scrupled  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage for  a  Deaf-Mute  bride,  an  intelligent  dress-maker,  but 
who  could  only  express  herself  by  signs.  The  case  was  carried 
to  the  civil  tribunal  of  Apt,  when  (in  December,  1842,)  after 
argument  on  both  sides,  and  an  examination  of  the  would-be 
bri4e  in  open  court,  by  sworn  interpreters,  who  were  themselves 
well  educated  Deaf  Mutes,  '^  after  a  session  that  lasted  two 
hours,  the  tribunal  declared  Victoire  Mathiew  competent  to 
give  an  intelligent  consent  to  be  married ;  found  no  hindrance 
to  this  marriage ;  and  ordered  that  the  two  interpreters  who 
had  already  served  the  court,  should  assist  the  mayor  at 
the  celebration ;  that  their  interrogation  should  be  reduced 
to  the  proeea  verbal  by  the  mayor,  and  annexed  to  the  acte* 
of  marriage,  which  should  be  signed  by  the  same  interpreter8."t 
This  decisioui  in  connection  with  that  already  given  in  the  case 
of  Glergue,  seems  definitely  to  establish  the  doctrine  that, 
in  France,  an  illiterate  Deaf  Mute,  if  of  sufficient  intelligence, 
and  able  to  clearly  manifest  his  wishes  by  signs,  is  capable 
of  entering  into  the  contract  of  marriage,  or  any  other  civil 
contract. 

In  some  other  European  countries,  greater  difficulties  are 
opposed  to  the  marriages  of  even  educated  Deaf  Mutes.  In 
Prussia,  it  is  said,  two  Deaf  Mutes  are  not  permitted  to  marry, 
lest  they  should  have  Deaf  Mute  children, — a  chance  which 
experience  in  our  own  country  has  shown  to  be  too  small  to 
be  a  valid  pretext  for  forbidding  a  union,  that  in  other  respects 
promises  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  parties. 

In  Switzerland,  at  least  in  Berne,  the  largest  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  Deaf  Mutes,  even  if  well  educated,  cannot  marry 
without  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  courts  of  law. 


*  Eqiuyalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  what  we  call  a  c€riificaU  of  marriiige. 
f  Piroux'  Joarnal,  y.  20. 
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The  following  case,  which  we  find  in  Piroux'  Journal,  the 
American  reader  can  also  consult  in  the  chapter  on  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Anna  Luthi  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated 
pupils  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  Berne.  Her 
father  was  dead,  and  her  mother  re-married.  She  was  a  very 
pretty  young  woman  of  twenty-five,  and  possessed  a  fortune 
of  thirty  thousand  francs.  Her  hand  was  demanded  in  marriage 
by  one  M.  Brossard,  who  had  been  deaf  from  the  age  of  four- 
teen, a  skillful  lithographer,  employed  several  years  in  the 
Institution  where  Mademoiselle  Luthi  was  educated, — a  man 
of  thirty-two  years,  possessing  an  excellent  character,  and 
already  having  laid  up  some  money. 

Some  of  the  relatives  of  the  demoiselle  Luthi,  and  especially 
the  authorities  of  her  commune,  jealous,   it  was   Bwd,   of   a 
stranger  to   the   Canton  becoming   proprietor  of   the   fortune 
which  they  would  rather  have  fall  to  one  of  their  own  young 
men, — opposed  this  marriage;  raising  the  pretexts  that  Bros- 
sard  had  abused  his  situation  as  her  teacher  to  make  her  sig^ 
•  a  promise  of  marriage ;  that  he  sought  only  her  fortune,        ^ 
that  it  was  to  be  feared   that  the  children  of  such   »  ^^\w 
would  inherit  the  misfortune  of  their  parents.     This  ^*®*  ^^^le 
gation  was   countenanced  by  the  local  medical  men,    a^       ^^^ 
judges  refused  consent  to  the  marriage.     The  lovers  apP     ^^ 
to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Berne;  and  certificates  ^^^^*^ppo- 
first  professors  of  medicine  of  that  city  were  procured  *^^^get 
sition  to  the  opinion  of  the  local  physicians,  as  to  the         ^era 
of  the  children  inheriting  the  deafness  of  the  parents;     .    jjtly 
were  produced  from  the  young  uroman  to  Brossard,  suffi<^*      ^l^e 
evincing    both    her    intelligence    and  her   aflfection;    »^     j^4?e* 
tribunal    unanimously    decided    that:    "In    the    circumst^^^^ 
of  the  case,  a  refusal  of  consent  would  be  equivalent  to  V^^^^^ 
ral  and  absolute  prohibition   of   the  marriage  of  Deaf  >*  ^^x^ 
which,  however,  is  not  in   the  law  ;  farther,  that  the  rerf     ^^r 
ditions    in   which    the    parties    found   themselves  were    ^   j^i^ 
of  guaranty  that    the     demoiselle    Luthi  would  find   i^  ^^^-ra 
more  than  in  any  other  man,  one  capable  of  alleviating    ^^^,^^' 
tion,  and  that  their  pecuniary  resources  gave  them  ^^^.^^^.o*** 
to  procure  all  necessary  aid    in  taking  care  of  their  c 
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The  decision  of  the  inferior  court  was  accordingly  reversed, 
and  the  marriage  permitted. 

In  this  country,  where  there  is  no  law  against  the  marriage 
of  Deaf  Mutes,  the  scruples  of  one  magistrate  or  minister  need 
not  hinder  a  ceremony,  if  the  parties  can  find  another,  more 
reasonable  or  more  intelligent.  Neither  are  they  restricted, 
as  in  some  European  countries,  to  have  the  ceremony  performed 
in  their  own  commune  or  district.  A  marriage  for  which  the 
parties  have  crossed  a  State  line,  or  any  other  line,  if  celebrated 
in  accordance  with  the  local  law,  is  as  valid  as  if  they  had 
been  married  at  home.  They  have  thus  a  wide  field  in  which 
to  find  oflScers  qualified  and  willing  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

The  cases  raised  before  the  French  and  Swiss  courts  can 
hardly  be  considered  legal  questions  with  us.  They  are  rather 
cases  of  conscience,  and  of  common  prudence,  to  be  considered 
by  the  friends  of  a  Deaf  Mute,  if  they  have  any  influence 
in  aiding  to,  or  dissuading  from  a  marriage.  In  this  country, 
where  education  has  been  placed,  by  the  benevolence  and  jus- 
tice of  our  legislatures,  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  Deaf 
Mute  of  fair  capacity ;  we  should  hardly  object  to  a  rule  that 
uneducated  Deaf  Mutes  ought  not  to  marry ;  for  we  trust  there 
will  in  time  to  come  be  very  few  Deaf  Mutes  in  our  country 
of  such  capacity  and  energy  that  they  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  marry  at  all, — left  without  education.  Yet  we  have  known 
several  uneducated  Mutes  who  have  fulfilled,  as  well  as  ignorant 
speaking  persons  generally  do,  the  duties  of  husbands  or  wives 
and  parents.* 

Several  hundred  marriages  have  been  contracted  by  graduates 
of  the  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  both  the 
parties  were  Deaf  Mutes.  Though  able  to  read  and  write,  they 
always  prefer  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  in  their  own 
language  of  gestures,  whenever  a  clergyman  can  be  found  who 


'^^  ChftDcellor  Kent  observes,  (4  Johnson  Ch.  Rep.  845,)  <*It  is  too  plain  a 
proposition  to  be  questioned,  that  idiots  and  lunatics  are  incapable  of  entering 
into  the  matrimonial  contract;"  but  he  also  decided,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
that  even  an  illiterate  man  **was  not  to  be  deemed  an  idiot  from  the  mere 
oircumstance  of  being  born  deaf  and  dumb." 
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understands  it,  or  a  good  interpreter  can  be  obtained.  The 
superior  impressiveness  and  solemnity  of  a  ceremony  so  per- 
formed, to  one  performed  in  writing,  is  a  suflScient  reason  for 
this  preference.  In  cases  of  which  we  recollect  some  in  which 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  were  uneducated  Mutes,  the  necessary 
questions  and  answers  were  of  course  cither  made  by  signs,  or 
translated  in  that  language  by  some  person  accustomed  to  com- 
municate with  the  Deaf  Mute.  It  ought  to  be  more  generally 
known  than  it  is,  that  the  intelligence  of  a  Deaf  Mute  does  not 
depend  wholly,  or  perhaps  even  chiefly,  on  his  skill  in  written 
language ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  depends  very  much  on  the 
copiousness  and  precision  of  his  colloquial  dialect  of  signs,  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  he  can  converse  by  that  means  with  those 
around  him.  A  Deaf  Mute  possessed  of  such  a  dialect  may  be 
very  intelligent  though  almost  or  quite  illiterate.  Ilence  it  is 
that  even  a  short  residence  at  one  of  our  institutions  is  so  bene- 
ficial, even  where  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  written 
language  was  acquired ;  partly  by  the  acquisition  of  an  improved 
dialect  of  signs,  which  in  an  institution  is  very  rapidly  made, 
while  the  study  of  written  language  is  slow,  and  partly  from  the 
amount  of  general  information  acquired  by  free  conversation 
with  the  more  advanced  pupils.  A  Deaf  Mute  of  naturally 
quick  perceptions  will  acquire  by  mere  observation,  tolerably 
correct  ideus  of  the  nature  and  responsibilities  of  the  marriage 
relation,  even  if  wholly  illiterate.  And  a  Deaf  Mute,  who  from 
interruptions  to  his  term  of  instruction,  has  but  a  very  scanty 
knowledge  of  written  language,  may  be,  and  often  is  as  capable 
of  understanding  and  fulfilling  these  responsibilities  and  duties 
as  those  who  hear  and  speak. 

We  pass  on  to  another  of  the  questions  before  us,  "The 
proper  mode  in  which  a  person  profoundly  deaf,  and  having 
little  or  no  skill  in  the  language  of  signs,  or  having  no  inter- 
preter who  understands  signs,  but  understanding  writing  per- 
fectly, should  take  a  judicial  oath,  or  assume  any  legal  obliga- 
tion?" 

In  the  case  of  a  Deaf  Mute  who  cannot  read  and  write,  or 
but  imperfectly,  the  rule  of  the  law,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
is  to  employ  a  sworn  interpreter  familiar  with  his  modes  cf  com- 
munication. In  the  case  of  one  who  understands  writing  per- 
fectly, it  will  appear  by  an  English  case  we  shall  hereafter  clt^^ 
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the  proper  mode  is  to  write  to  him  ^hat  you  would  ipeah  to  one 
who  can  hear ;  and  let  him  write  what  the  latter  would  speak. 
In  the  practical  application  of  this  rule  there  may  be  diiferences 
of  opinion.  The  only  thing  essential  is  that  the  Deaf  person 
should  show  in  an  unequivocal  manner  that  he  understands  what 
is  written  to  him,  and  that  he  assents  to  it  where  his  assent  is 
required.  -We  have  already  cited  an  opinion  of  the  learned 
Surrogate  of  New  York,  that  a  Deaf  Mute  could  go  through  the 
whole  ceremony  of  executing  a  will  *'  by  means  of  a  conversation 
in  writing."  In  like  manner  an  oath  can  doubtless  be  adminis- 
tered in  writing;  but  whether  it  is  enough  to  write  it  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Deaf  Mute,  requiring  him  to  read  and  sign  it, 
(laying  his  hand  on  the  Bible  at  the  same  time,  or  performing 
such  other  ceremony  as  the  case  may  require,)  or  whether 
he  should  be  required  to  copy  it,  is,  in  the  absence  of  any  statu- 
tory provisions,  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  tribunal 
before  which  the  Deaf  Mute  appears  as  a  witness. 

We  would,  however,  observe,  that  though  the  copying  of  the 
form  of  oath  secures  greater  attention  to  the  words  that  compose 
it,  it  is  not,  in  the  case  of  a  Deaf  Mute,  any  test  whatever  that 
he  understands  it,  any  more  than  a  foreigner's  repeating  after 
the  magistrate  a  form  of  words  in  English  would  be  a  test  that 
he  understood  it.  It  is  therefore,  in  every  such  case,  the  duty 
of  the  judge  to  satisfy  himself,  by  a  conversation  in  writing,  that 
the  Deaf  Mute  who  oiTers  to  take  an  oath  has  a  just  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  ceremony,  and  is  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
perjury;  and  that  he  understands  the  purport  of  the  particular 
oath  placed  before  him.  Piroux  records  a  case  in  which  a  Deaf 
Mute  presented  himself  as  an  elector,  (voter.)  Ho  wrote  out 
very  readily  and  neatly,  the  prescribed  oath  of  an  elector ;  but 
on  attempting  to  communicate  with  him  by  writing,  no  answers 
could  be  obtained  to  the  simplest  questions.  When  asked  for 
instance.  What  is  your  name  ?  he  merely  copied  the  words.  An 
educated  Mute,  called  in  as  interpreter,  could  not  even  communi- 
cate with  him  by  signs,  (perhaps  because  the  signs  he  used  were 
too  artificial.)  ^^In  these  circumstances  the  tribunal  (of  Nar- 
boune)  considered  that  the  Deaf  Mute  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  and  declared  him  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  functions  of 
a  communal  elector,  since  it  was  impossible  to  make  him  compre- 
hend what  an  elector  is  called  on  to  do,  nor  what  was  that  oath 
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of  which  he  copied  bo  well  the  formula,  but  to  which  he  could 
attach  no  meaning.'*' 

Where  the  Deaf  Mute,  understanding  writing  either  imper* 
fectlj  or  not  at  all,  is  reduced  to  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  for 
taking  an  oath,  or  for  any  other  legal  proceedinc^,  a  teacher  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  will  undoubtedly  be,  in  most  cases,  the 
most  proper  person,  as  being  accustomed  to  express  in  clear  and 
impressive  signs,  moral  and  religious  ideas. f  The  intimate 
acquaintances  of  an  illiterate  Deaf  Mute,  however  readily  they 
may  converse  with  him  on  matters  of  every-day  life,  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  much  embarrassed  in  endeavoring  to  express,  in  panto- 
mime, such  ideas  as  pertain  to  the  taking  of  an  oath.  We  shall 
hereafter  cite  cases  in  point. 

When  Deaf  Mutes  appear  before  the  tribunals,  whether  as 
complainants,  accused,  or  witnesses,  much  embarrassment  often 
results  from  their  inability  to  comply  with  the  old  established  . 
forms,  adapted  for  those  who  hear  and  speak.  The  common  law, 
indeed,  permits  the  form  of  an  oath,  where  it  is  not  prescribed 
by  statute,  to  be  varied  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  religious  belief  of 
the  witness,  or  to  have  it  taken  in  that  form  which  he  deems 
most  binding;  and  of  course  in  the  mode  which  will  speak  the 
most  directly  and  powerfully  to  his  conscience.  With  this  prin- 
ciple in  view,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  an  oath 
ought  to  be  administered  to  a  Deaf  Mute,  (we  do  not  mean  a 
semi-Mute,  or  one  who  understands  writing  better  than  signs)— 
to  a  Deaf  Mute  we  say,  by  means  of  an  interpretation  in  his 
own  language  of  gestures.  Papists  are  sworn  on  the  crucifix, 
Mahometans  on  the  Koran,  Hindoos  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges,  &c.  The  same  principle  should  teach  us  that,  if  it  be 
deemed  essential  to  secure  a  religious  sanction,  or  the  dread  of 
punishment  beyond  human  power,  for  an  oath  taken  by  a  Deaf 
Mute,  it  will  suffice  if,  though  not  indoctrinated  in  the  mysteries 


*  L*Ami  des  Sourds-Maets,  ii,  76,  77. 

f  Thoagh  the  adTantage  of  haTing  an  ioterpreter,  one  akiUed  in  the  system 
of  signs  used  in  an  institation,  is  of  course  greatest  where  .the  Deaf  Mate  is 
already  acquainted  with  that  system  of  signs;  yet  the  power  which  the  teacher 
acquires  of  exhibiting  to  his  new  pupils  religious  and  moral  ideas  clearly  in 
pantomime,  enables  him  to  impart  such  ideas  to  an  uneducated  Mute  mor« 
readily  than  any  other  person  could. 
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of  the  Christian  religion,  he  still  believes,  as  most  Deaf  Mutes, 
even  if  uneducated,  do,  that  there  are  superior  beings  in  the  skj, 
by  whom  wicked  men  are  punished.  But,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
explain,  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  have  done  away  with  the 
religious  test  as  affecting  the  competency  of  the  witness ;  leaving 
it  as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  jury  shall  judge  of  his 
credibility.  And  in  the  case  of  a  Deaf-Mute  prisoner,  brought 
before  the  tribunals  for  formal  trial — though  naturally  more 
weight  is  given  to  difficulties  of  form,  when  they  make  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoner,  especially  of  a  prisoner  whose  double  mis- 
fortune gives  him  such  claim  to  compassion — we  apprehend  such 
difficulties  can  be  got  over  by  the  simple  rule  of  regarding  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  court  or  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  do  in  his 
behalf,  whatever  he  wants  intelligence  to  do  for  himself.  The 
questions  that  are  on  such  occasions  sometimes  raised,  as  to  the 
degree  of  capacity  and  accountability  of  uneducated  Mutes,  are 
more  difficult  of  solution. 

The  Code  Napoleon  prescribes  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the 
case  of  an  accused  person,  or  a  witness  who  is  a  Deaf  Mute. 
"  When  a  Deaf-Mute  accusS  does  not  know  how  to  write,  the 
president  shall  appoint  as  his  interpreter  the  person  who  is  most 
habituated  to  converse  with  him."  "  The  same  provision  is  made 
in  the  case  of  a  Deaf-Mute  witness.  '^  In  case  the  Deaf  Mute 
knows  how  to  write,  the  greffier  (clerk)  shall  write  the  questions 
and  observations  made  to  him ;  they  shall  be  put  before  the  ac- 
cused or  witness,  who  will  render  by  writing  their  answers  or 
declarations,  The  whole  shall  be  read  aloud  by  the  greffier.'^ 
(Criminal  Code,  Art.  333.) 

We  doubt  whether  this  particularity  in  prescribing  forms  is 
judicious.  There  are  cases  in  which  some  persons  skilled  in  the 
idioms  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  a 
class  will  make  a  better  interpreter  than  the  person  most  accus- 
tomed to  converse  with  the  prisoner,  who,  moreover,  may  possibly 
be  deficient  in  honesty  or  intelligence,  or  both.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  French  tribunals  usually  call  upon  a  teacher  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  a  well  educated  Mute,  to  serve  as  inter- 
preter in  such  cases ;  probably  making  the  letter  of  the  code 
defer  to  its  spirit.  And  where  an  intelligent  and  reliable  inter- 
preter is  present,  and  the  Deaf  Mute,  as  most  Deaf  Mutes  do. 
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understands  signs  better  than  writing,  it  seems  to  us  preferable 
that,  even  when  able  to  read  and  write  passably  well,  his  exami- 
nation should  be  conducted  by  signs.  Not  only  will  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  be,  in  most  cases  more  fully  understood ;  but 
his  examination  will  more  nearly  approach,  in  solemnity  and  di- 
rectness of  appeal  to  his  conscience,  the  oral  examination  of  an 
ordinary  witness.  Often,  however,  a  reliable  interpreter  may  not 
be  procurable ;  in  some  cades,  even,  the  Deaf  witness  may  not 
understand  signs  as  well  as  writing ;  and  the  counsel  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  may  wish  to  put  questions  of  their  own  wording : 
in  short,  we  give  the  preference  to  the  rules  of  our  common  law, 
under  which  the  courts,  on  good  advisement,  have  full  latitude  of 
decision  what  mode  of  examination  is  best  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  We  shall  hereafter  cite  decisions  in  point. 
(See  Snyder  v.  NaiionSy  5  Blackford's  Rep.  (Indiana)  295. 
Morrison  v.  Leonard,  8  Car.  &  Pay.  127.  St.  of  Conn.  v.  De 
Wolf,  8  Conn.  Rep.  93.) 

It  is  a  point  worthy  of  special  mention,  that  some  uneducated 
Deaf  Mutes  communicate  with  their  intimate  companions  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  dialect,  which  even  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  would,  at  .first,  not  understand. 
In  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  an  action 
of  affiliation  was  brought  in  behalf  of  an  uneducated  Deaf  and 
Dumb  girl.  She  appeared  before  the  court  to  give  her  evidence, 
accompanied  by  her  sister  as  interpreter,  who  communicated  with 
her,  not  by  natural  signs,  or  motions  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
but  by  motions  of  the  lips  which  to  the  bystanders  presented 
only  uncouth  and  unintelligible  mouthings  and  grimaces.  The 
opposing  counsel,  believing  that  this  was  all  a  deception,  wrote 
to  Dr.  Peet  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
for  his  opinion  in  the  case.  Dr.  Peet  called  up  two  of  his  pupils, 
a  brother  and  sister,  who  he  knew  were  accustomed  to  converse 
by  similar  means,  having  been  taught  to  understand  the  motions 
of  the  lips,  aided  by  grimaces  and  gestures,  by  their  father.  He 
found  them  able  to  converse  in  this  way  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  answered  the  lawyer's  enquiry  accordingly.  It  is  a  fact 
that  when  hearing  has  been  lost  at  such  an  age  that  an  imper- 
fect power  of  speech  remains,  the  Deaf  person  makes  little  or  no 
use  of  those  gestures  on  which  Deaf  Mutes  from  birth  rely ;  but 
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commanicates  with  those  most  intimate  with  him  by  his  imperfect 
speech,  especially  if  he  cannot  read  and  write,  divining  their  re- 
plies by  the  motions  of  the  lips,  to  which  grimaces  and  some  simple 
gestures  will  often  be  added  for  greater  clearness  and  significance. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  cases  sometimes  occnr  in  which  the  use  of 
the  voice  may  be  lost  entirely,  only  the  motions  of  the  lips  and 
the  accompanying  grimaces  remaining.  A  Deaf  Mute  from 
birth,  or  early  infancy,  naturally  converses  by  means  of  gestures, 
unless  a  different  mode  of  communication  is  early  taught  him ;  a 
Deaf  person  who  learned  to  read  before  his  misfortune,  may  ac- 
quire a  decided  preference  for  writing,  or  the  manual  alphabet, 
as  a  means  of  communication ;  but  a  child  who  becomes  deaf 
after  he  is  able  to  speak  pretty  fluently,  but  before  learning  to 
read,  is  naturally  led  to  efforts  to  divine  what  is  said  to  him  from 
the  motions  of  the  lips  and  changes  of  the  countenance,  the 
most  difficult  and  least  certain  mode  of  the  three — though  some 
Deaf  persons  of  quick  perceptions  have  acquired  surprising  rea- 
diness and  expertness  in  gtiessinff  words  from  the  motions  of  the 
lips.  And  as  the  case  just  cited  shows.  Deaf  Mutes  from  birth 
sometimes  learn  to  converse  in  a  peculiar  dialect  of  labial  move- 
ments and  grimaces.  . 

[  Since  this  paper  was  written,  we  have  obtained  fuller  par- 
ticulars of  this  case ;  and,  as  it  seems  one  of  some  interest  and 
importance,  we  annex  the  correspondence  between  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  and  Dr.  Peet,  and  also  statements  made  by 
Hon.  Bishop  Perkins,  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  Joseph 
Barnes,  Esq.,  one  of  the  judges  before  whom  the  case  was 
brought  on  appeal.  The  order  of  affiliation  was  made  by  two 
Justices  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  (town  of  Qouvemeur,)  in  March, 
1850,  and  on  appeal  to  the  County  Sessions,  on  the  4th  and  5th 
of  April  following,  after  a  very  long  and  minute  investigation, 
which  seems  to  have  turned  wholly  on  the  ability  of  Mrs. 
Thayer,  the  sister  of  the  Deaf  Mute,  to  communicate  with 
her  by  motions  of  the  lips,  the  order  was  confirmed — showing 
that  men  who  seduce  Deaf  Mutes,  must  not  expect  to  escape 
the  consequences  by  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  testify  against 
them. 
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The  Defendants  Couneel  to  Dr.  Peet. 

Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County, 

March  21,  1860. 


} 


Bear  Str^ — I  was  called  a  feir  days  ago  to  attend  in  my 
professional  capacity  an  examination  before  a  magistrate  in 
the  town  of  Gouvernenr  in  this  county,  in  a  case  of  bastardy; 
the  object  of  the  examination  being  to  determine  judicially  who 
was  the  father  of  a  child  likely  to  be  born  a  bastard  of  a  young 
woman  about  27  years  of  age,  then  pregnant,  and  who  has  been 
from  her  birth  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  young  woman,  above  described,  was  the  principal  witness 
of  course,  and  gave  evidence  through  another  person,  sworn 
to  interpret  truly  the  questions  of  the  court  to  her,  and  her 
answers  to  the  court. 

The  interpreter  employed  on  this  occasion  was  an  elder 
sister  of  the  Mute,  who  testified  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
girl  had  resided  in  the  family  for  several  years,  and  professed 
to  be  able  to  communicate  freely  with  her  by  repeating  to  her 
the  questions  proposed,  calling  the  Mute's  attention  to  the 
movement  of  her  own  lips,  and  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, in  the  act  of  speaking  or  whispering  to  the  Mute,  and 
by  the  movements  of  the  Mute's  lips,  and  certain  inarticulate 
sounds  uttered  by  the  Mute  in  reply,  the  interpreter  professed 
to  ask  and  to  receive  answers  from  the  Mute,  respecting  th^ 
subject  of  the  investigation.  For  instance — ^the  interpreter  is 
desired  to  ask  the  Mute,  '^When  and  where  the  connection 
took  place,  from  which  she  became  pregnant?" 

The  interpreter  looks  attentively  in  the  Mute's  face,  and 
moves  her  lips,  as  if  repeating  those  words,  (but  uttering  no 
audible  sound,  nor  making  any  manual  signs,) 

The  Mute  then  moves  her  lips  (with  considerable  distortion 
of  countenance,)  and  the  interpreter  states,  ''  she  says  it  was 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  month  of  June.  I  was  with 
a  little  girl  picking  berries  by  the  road  side,  near  a  piece 
of  woods ;  the  defendant  came  there,  and  hired  the  little  girl 
to  go  further  away,  on  pretence  of  getting  some  berries,  and 
while  she  was  absent  had  the  connection  with  me,"  &c. 

The  girl  is  uneducated,  that  is  to  say,  she  has  been  at  no 
5 
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school  where  persons  of  that  description  are  taught,  nor  has 
she  heen  taught  any  alpbahet  of  signs,*  but  appears  to  be 
tolerably  intelligent  for  one  of  her  condition,  can  write  her 
own  name,  and  can  select  and  arrange  in  their  proper  order 
printed  letters,  so  as  to  spell  correctly  her  own  name. 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  incredible  that  a  person  deaf  and 
dumb  from  birth,  and  consequently  [having]  no  conception 
of  articulate  sounds,  could  be  so  astonishingly  quick  and  acute, 
as  to  receive  and  impart  freely  ideas  in  the  manner  I  have 
attempted  to  describe. 

I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the  person  employed  in 
this  instance  to  interpret,  was  practicing  a  sheer  imposition. 
If  the  Dumb  can  thus  speak,  it  seems  to  me  little  short  of 
miraculous,  and  that  we  need  no  schools  specially  devoted 
to  their  instruction. 

May  I  be  permitted,  although  an  entire  stranger  and  claim- 
ing no  right  to  intrude  my  correspondence  upon  you,  to  ask 
you  in  your  professional  capacity,  as  a  person  having  great 
experience  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons,  whether  in 
your  opinion  it  is  possible  that  a  person  mute  and  deaf,  such 
as  I  have  described,  can  converse  and.  be  conversed  with  in 
the  way  I  have  described? 

Did  you  ever,  in  your  intercourse  with  your  pupils  or  others 
of  that  class  of  persons,  discover  or  practice  such  a  medium 
of  communicating  ideas  ? 

I  hope,  sir,   that  the  interest   you  may  feel  in  the  subject 

of  my  inquiry,  or  mere   courtesy  to   a  stranger,  may  induce 

an  early  answer  to  this  hasty  inquiry,  and  that  you  will  pardon 

the  liberty  I  take  in  asking  this  favor.     Will  you  also  please 

enclose  this   letter  to  me  with  your  reply,  if  possible  without 

delay. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  V.  RUSSELL. 

To  the   Superintendent   of   the   New  York   Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  New  York. 

*  We  suppose  Mr.  RusscU  means  a  Manual  alphabet 
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Dr.  Peefs  Reply, 

Dear  Sir^ — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  your  letter 
of  the  2l8t  inst.,  as  to  the  possibility  of  holding  communication 
with  a  person  deaf  from  birth,  simply  by  the  motions  of  the  lips, 
as  if  speaking,  with  or  without  articulate  sounds,  I  reply,  that 
the  process  which  you  describe  as  having  been  pursued  in 
the  case  referred  to,  is  precisely  the  method  adopted  in  the 
German  schools,  where  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  of 
labial  reading  is  practiced.  For  a  Deaf  Mute  taught  in  this 
mode,  it  evidently  makes  very  little  difference  whether  the 
person  speaking  to  him  articulates  his  words  audibly,  or  merely 
goes  through  the  motions  of  the  lips  and  other  organs  of 
speech. 

Abstractly  considered,  therefore,  I  consider  that  method 
of  communicating  ideas  possible.  But  two  things  are  to  be 
specially  observed.  In  the  first  place,  long  and  constant 
practice,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Deaf  person,  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual communicating  with  him,  is  necessary  before  this  faculty 
is  acquired,  even  in  a  limited  degree ;  and  secondly,  the  sounds 
uttered  by  the  Deaf  person  and  fhe  motions  of  the  lips,  would 
probably,  I  may  say  in  a  majority  of  cases  certainly,  be  unin- 
telligible and  unmeaning  to  all  except  the  person  or  persons 
accustomed  to  them,  and  in  the  constant  habit  of  thus  commu- 
nicating with  him. 

In  the  specific  case  which  you  present,  I  am,  of  course,  unable 
to  give  an  opinion,  not  being  acquainted  with  facts  and  circum- 
stances indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  judgment. 
But  if  these  sisters  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  conversing  in 
the  manner  you  describe,  I  should  consider  it  highly  probable, 
their  previous  good  character  for  veracity  being  presumed,  that 
the  questions  and  answers  were  truly  and  faithfully  interpreted, 
not  perhaps  in  the  precise  terms  in  which  they  are  given,  but 
in  language  which  use  had  rendered  intelligible  to  both. 

In  such  a  case,  the  signs  made  by  the  expressions  of  the 
countenance  and  the  movements  of  the  lips,  are  analogous 
to  those  made  by  the  hands  and  arms.  The  use  of  neither 
of  these  sorts  of  signs  indicates  or  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  inflections  of  the  parts  of  speech,  or  the  laws  which  govern 
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the  collocation  and  arrangement  of  words  in  connected  discourse. 
The  significancj  and  intelligibility  of  this  sort  of  labial  signs, 
like  those  of  manual  signs,  would  be  the  growth  of  slow  pro- 
gress, patient  effort,  and  daily,  even  hourly  use,  for  no  incon- 
siderable length  of  time.  In  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
become  deaf  in  childhood,  after  learning  to  speak  more  or  less, 
the  motions  of  the  lips  serve  to  suggest  words  still  remembered. 
They  read  words  in  those  motions,  as  we  do  on  paper,  much 
less  distinctly  indeed:  more  like  reading  short  hand,  where 
some  words  being  clearly  made  out,  others  are  guessed  at  by 
the  connection.  But  with  one  deaf  from  birth,  the  ideas  must 
be  attached  directly  to  the  motions  of  the  lips,  and  accompany- 
ing grimaces,  or  distortions  of  the  countenance.  A  person 
attempting  to  establish  communication  with  a  Deaf  Mute  in 
this  mode,  would  naturally  begin  with  single  words,  names 
of  objects  in  sight,  and  of  simple  actions  and  obvious  qualities. 
The  meaning  of  each  word  or  labial  sign  is  thus  first  established 
by  convention,  and  with  time  and  unwearied  pains,  a  Deaf  Mute 
may  bo  enabled  to  communicate  on  any  ordinary  matters  of 
daily  use,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  dialect  thus  formed;  the 
terms  of  which  are  to  the  speaking  person  words  probably  in 
an  inverted  and  broken  order, — and  to  the  Deaf  Mute  labial 
signs,  each  representing  directly  an  idea.  In  the  case  of  the 
sisters  now  in  question,  it  is  probable  they  did  not  use  the  same 
phraseology  that  marks  the  conversation  of  other  persons ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  words  of  which  they  imitated  the  labial  motions 
were  not  in  the  order  in  which  those  who  hear  and  speak 
arrange  them,  nor  always  the  same  words.  The  preference 
would  be  given  for  words  more  distinctly  marked  on  the  lips ; 
and,  to  save  the  labor  of  learning  synonymes,  one  familiar 
word  would  be  made  to  represent  several  expressing  similar 
ideas.  Thus  the  terms  they  used  would  probably  suggest  the 
outlines  only  of  ideas,  made  more  definite  by  the  accompanying 
expression  of  the  countenance,  and,  when  interpreted,  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  others,  would  be  reduced  to  a  grammatical 
arrangement,  as  in  the  examples  cited  by  you.  The  language, 
therefore,  embodying  the  answers  of  the  Deaf  Mute  girl  to  the 
question  proposed  to  her,  was  not  that  uttered  by  her,  in  so 
many  words,  but  the  language  of  her  older  sister  interpreting 
the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed. 
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Instances  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  and  I  may  say 
not  a  few,  of  parents  who  have  conversed  with  their  Deaf  chil- 
dren in  this  manner,  and  without  the  intervention  of  signs 
of  any  kind.  Such  cases,  of  course,  are  much  more  common 
where  the  children  learned  to  speak  before  becoming  deaf ;  but, 
as  I  have  just  explained,  it  is  possible  to  establish  with  a  bright 
and  intelligent  Deaf  Mute  from  birth  a  quite  copious  dialect 
of  labial  motions  and  grimaces.  There. are  now  in  this  Institu- 
tion two  pupils,  a  brother  and  sister,  whose  father  always  com- 
municated with  them,  and  received  their  replies  by  a  system 
of  ^Mabial  reading."  On  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  called 
these  pupils  into  my  room  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  experi- 
ment. I  directed  the  brother  to  put  to  his  sister  certain  ques- 
tions which  I  presented  to  him  in  writing,  and  which  she,  of 
course,  did  not  see.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  though  I 
remarked,  that  in  some  instances,  the  language  of  the  question 
was  changed  by  the  substitution  of  familiar  words  for  those  less 
familiar.  In  reply  to  my  question  how  they  had  acquired  this 
faculty,  they  replied,  that  they  had  grown  into  it  by  long  habit. 

One  word  respecting  the  inference  which  you  draw  as  to  the 
necessity  of  schools  specially  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection,  I  think,  will  show  you  the  fallacy  of  your  con- 
clusion. Though  this  faculty  of  reading  on  the  lips,  and  the 
power  of  expressing  ideas  by  the  motions  of  the  vocal  organs,  or, 
I  may  say  more  correctly,  by  sounds  inarticulate  and  unintelligi- 
ble except  to  those  accustomed  to  them,  may,  by  long  continued 
and  laborious  effort,  be  acquired  by  some  Deaf  persons — ^it  is  not 
possible  for  all.  And  even  in  the  case  of  those  few,  it  is  obvi- 
ously by  no  means  available  for  general  intercourse,  whether 
for  social  enjoyment,  or  in  matters  of  business,  the  power  of 
communicating  in  this  mode  being  (except  in  rare  cases  of  the 
success  of  accomplished  teachers  of  articulation)  confined  to  the 
few  with  whom  the  Deaf  Mute  has  been  in  constant  communica- 
tion for  a  long  series  of  years,  generally  beginning  in  early  in- 
fancy, as  for  instance,  among  the  members  of  the  same  family. 
This  was  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  necessity  for  an  interpreter 
between  the  court  and  the  witness,  in  the  case  which  you 
present. 

And  I  may  add  that  the  dialect  of  labial  motions  and  grim- 
aces established  in  the  family  with  a  Deaf  child  will  be  too 
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meagre  and  imperfect  to  enable  the  Deaf  Mute  to  attain  such  a 
mental  and  moral  development  as  is  easily  and  readily  attained 
under  the  system  pursued  in  a  special  school ;  such  a  develop- 
ment, in  short,  as  might  have  made  the  young  woman  you  men- 
tion a  useful,  respected  and  happy  member  of  socioty. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  above,  that  I  consider  it  possible 
for  a  person  deaf  from  birth  to  receive  and  impart  ideas  in  the 
manner  you  describe.  Whether  there  was  collusion  between  the 
sisters,  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  facts,  and  not  on  ab- 
stract principles.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
supposition  of  collusion  would  imply  the  possibility  of  intercom- 
munication of  some  kind  between  the  parties. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET. 
Thomas  V.  Bussell,  Esq. 


ST.  LAWRENCE   COUNTY   SESSIONS. 


The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of  Gouvemeur^ 
vs.  '  > 

George  P.  Tuttle.  J 

Joseph  Barnes,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — The  above  action  was  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  town  of  Gouv- 
erneur  affiliating  upon  the  defendant  Tuttle,  a  bastard  child  born 
of  Mary  Coats,  a  Deaf  Mute.  It  appeared  that  the  said  Mary 
Coats  was  deaf  and  dumb  from  her  nativity  and  had  received  no 
scientific  instruction ;  that  her  relatives  were  in  low  circum- 
stances as  to  property,  and  no  method  of  communication  as  to 
things  not  in  sight  was  ever  established  between  her  and  her 
sister,  or  any  of  her  family,  save  by  the  motion  of  the  lips  and 
mouth.  I  was  retained  as  counsel  for  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor-  Olive  Thayer  was  sister  of  the  Mute,  and  the  only  me- 
dium of  communication  between  her  and  the  court. 

When  I  was  first  retained,  I  was  exceedingly  incredulous 
touching  the  ability  to  communicate  between  Mary  and  her  sister, 
in  the  manner  alleged,  particularly  the  abstract  idea  contained 
in  an  oath,  or  the  capacity  of  the  Mute,  by  motion  of  the  lips, 
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to  convey  to  her  sister  the  fact  of  sexual  connection,  impregna- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  father ;  and  the  time  and  place  of  the 
sexual  intercourse ;  and  accepted  a  retainer  ^ith  the  greatest  re- 
luctance, and  onlj  after  assurances  of  the  neighbors  of  their  en- 
tire belief  in  the  integrity  of  Mrs.  Tliayer.  I  then,  before  the 
trial  came  on,  visited  Mrs.  Thayer  and  the  Mute,  several  times 
questioning  the  Mute  through  her  sister,  and  sending  the  Mute 
for  several  articles,  such  as  vater  and  candles,  into  different 
rooms,  and  under  circumstances  where  it  seemed  to  me  impos- 
sible any  other  medium  than  the  lips  of  her  sister  could  have 
been  used  to  communicate  my  mandates,  which  were  in  every  in- 
stance obeyed,  and  finally,  in  response  of  questions  propounded 
by  me,  and  communicated  to  her,  by  movements  of  her  sister's  lips, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  could  understand 
the  nature  of  an  oath.  I  thought  it  quite  plain  she  understood 
her,  that  she  was  to  be  brought  before  a  court,  and  required  to 
tell  the  truth  as  to  who  was  the  father  of  her  child.  She,  by 
signs  and  acts  intelligible  to  mo,  without  her  sister's  aid,  gave 
me  to  understand,  if  she  told  false,  she  would  bo  taken  from  her 
child  and  imprisoned.  I  could  not  make  out  that  she  had  any  idea 
of  an  unseen  Omniscient  power,  or  of  future  rewards ;  but  hav- 
ing satisfied  myself  that  the  Mute  and  her  sister  could  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  through  motions  of  the  lips  by  her  sister, 
and  signs  and  motions  by  the  Mute,  I  entered  upon  the  trial  of 
the  appeal  with  the  zeal  becoming  a  man  who  believed  a  Deaf 
Mute  had  been  seduced  by  a  man  under  the  belief  that  sexual  in- 
tercourse was  marriage. 

For  some  six  or  eight  hours  before  the  Mute  was  sworn,  va- 
rious questions  were  propounded,  and  directions  given  to  Mrs. 
Thayer  to  direct  the  Mute  by  her  lips  to  do  certain  things.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  Mute  did  the  a(5t  required  of  her,  and 
I  was,  and  I  believe  the  court  and  bystanders  were  all  entirely 
satisfied  that  Mrs.  Thayer  made  no  motion,  look  or  gesture,  save 
with  her  lips,  indicating  to  the  Mute  what  was  desired  of  her. 

The  counsel  of  the  defendant  placed,  or  caused  to  be  placed, 
in  a  room  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  from  the  court 
room  to  the  front  door,  or  principal  entrance,  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  lower  hall,  an  umbrella,  and  bid  the  sister  to  describe  the 
location  of  the  umbrella  and  send  the  Mute  after  it.  The  Mute 
left  the  court  room,  went  down  winding  stairs,  and  sought  the 
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umbrella  in  a  room  opposite  to  the  one  where  the  umbrella  vras 
placed.  The  Mute  returned,  saying,  as  Mrs.  Thayer  said,  there 
was  no  umbrella  there.  Her  sister  was  informed  by  the  con- 
stable, that  the  Mute  went  to  the  room  opposite  the  one  she  was 
directed  to  go  to.  Mrs.  Thayer,  as  she  said,  explained  to  the 
Mute  by  motions  of  her  lips  that  the  umbrella  was  in  the  room 
opposite  the  one  she  went  to.  In  an  instant  the  eyes  of  the 
Mute  flashed  with  intelligence,  and  she  flew  from  the  court  room 
and  brought  the  umbrella.  Many  other  like  experiments  were 
tried,  and  most  if  not  every  one  that  related  to  common  and  fa- 
miliar objects,  were  correctly  responded  to  by  the  Mute,  by  doing 
the  act  demanded  of  her.  I  believe  all  were  convinced.  Mrs. 
Thayer  made  no  sign  save  with  her  lips. 

The  order  of  filiation  was  confirmed  by  the  court. 

This  statement,  though  an  imperfect  one,  will,  I  think,  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  very  interesting  trial  on  the  affiliation  of  the 
child  of  Mary  Coats,  and,  I  hope,  afford  Mr.  Peet  the  informa- 
tion he  solicits  in  his  letter  to  you. 

I  have  written  in  haste  and  have  no  time  to  revise  the  literary 
execution  of  this  account. 

Respectfally,  yours, 

BISHOP  PERKINS. 


Canton,  October  24,  1856. 
Dr.  H.  p.  Peet  : 

My  Dear  Sir^ — I  this  day  received  the  enclosed  statement  from 
Hon.  Bishop  Perkins  after  so  long  delay.  His  statement  is  not 
as  full  as  the  facts  would  warrant,  giving  the  several  experiments 
in  the  court  room,  and  being  present  myself,  one  of  the  Court 
of  the  County  Sessions,  well  recollect  the  case :  the  court  room 
full,  not  a  person  doubted  her  ability  to  communicate  with  the 
Mute  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Perkins. 

In  addition  fo  the  statement  of  Mr.  Perkins,  I  would  say  that 
the  defendant's  counsel,  as  well  as  Mr.  Perkins,  counsel  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  directed  Mrs.  Thayer  to  communicate  with 
Mary  by  her  lips — without  the  use  of  her  hands — ^looking  her 
full  in  the  face  and  directing  her  to  snuff*  the  candle  on  the  desk, 
which  she  did  at  once — then  to  extinguish  a  certain  other  candle 
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then  barning  in  another  part  of  the  court  room^ — select  the  Bi 
ble  from  two  or  three  piles  of  books  on  the  lawyers'  table — then 
to  point  out  to  the  defendant  the  father  of  her  child  in  a  crowded 
court  room — send  her  for  water  and  other  things. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say,  that  many  experiments  to  test  the 
witness,  at  the  request  of  the  defendant's  counsel,  one  after 
another,  until  she  was  sent  for  the  umbrella  down  the  stairs — 
passing  the  length  of  the  court  room — descending  winding  stairs 
to  the  centre  hall  of  court  house — jury  rooms  on  either  side  of 
ball — turning  right  and  left  in  the  hall— opening  door — taking 
the  umbrella  into  the  court  room  above  to  her  sister.  This 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  BARNES.] 

In  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  (vol.  i,  p.  855,)  we  find 
a  case  cited  somewhat  similar  to  that  just  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  the  State  of  New  York.  James  Whyte  was  charged, 
in  April,  1842,  at  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  held  at 
Stirling  in  Scotland,  with  robbery.  '^  The  principal  witness, 
James  Shaw,  was  called,  and  one  of  the  crown  witnesses, 
named  McFarlane,  having  been  sworn  to  act  as  interpreter, 
McF.  deposed  that  he  had  known  Shaw  from  his  earliest  years, 
had  .  been  on  intimate  footing  with  him,  and  was,  on  that 
account,  able  to  communicate  with  him  better  than  any  other 
person  whom  he  knew;  that  Shaw  was  not  born  deaf,  but 
became  so  by  disease  about  the  age  of  seven  years;  that  he 
had  been  stone-deaf  ever  since,  and  had  lost,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  faculty  of  speech;  that  he  could  talk  a  little,  but 
so  very  inarticulately  that  none  but  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  with  him  could  understand  his  mean- 
ing; that  the  mode  of  communicating  with  him  was  partly 
by  signs,  and  partly  by  the  motions  of  the  lips.  The  inter- 
preter having  been  desired  by  the  court  to  repeat  the  oath 
to  the  witness,  after  communicating  with  him,  stated  that 
though  he  believed  Shaw  to  be  naturally  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, he  found  it  impossible  to  convey  to  his  mind  any  idea 
of  an  oath:  that  the  subject  of  their  communications  had 
always  been  about  ordinary  country  matters,  and  that  as  Shaw 
had  received  no  education  whatever,  it  was  his  decided  opinion 
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that  he  could  not  comprehend  the  obligation  of  speaking  the 
truth."  In  these  circumstances,  the  court  held  that  the  wit- 
ncss  could  not  be  sworn,  and  he  was  accordingly  rejected. 

This  decision  is  very  unsatisfactory.  A  rule  of  law  which 
may  preclude  a  man  who  has  been  robbed  from  giving  evidence 
against  the  robber,  thus  defeating  the  ends  of  justice,  ought 
not,  in  our  view,  to  be  based  on  the  mere  ignorance  of  the 
injured  party.  His  ignorance,  (in  this  case  certainly  not  from 
any  fault  of  his  own,)  makes  him  the  more  helpless,  and  hence 
more  deserving  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  We  think  the 
inquiry  ought  to  have  been,  not  whether  Shaw  understood  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath, — ^but  whether  he  was  likely 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  could  relate  clearly  doings  in  which 
he  was  concerned.  And  if  that  fact  was  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judges,  his  testimony  should  have  been 
admissible  for  what  it  was  worth. 

It  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  the  common  law,  of  general 
application  in  this  country  and  in  England,  that  no  witness 
18  competent,  unless  he  has  a  conception  of  divine  pun- 
ishment being  a  consequence  of  falsehood.  (1  Phillips'  Evi- 
dence, 6.)  Still  even  under  the  common  law  there  seem 
to  have  been  cases  in  which  this  rule  was  made  to  bend  to 
the  common  sense  view,  that  children  of  tender  years,  and 
others  like  them,  are  as  innocent  as  they  are  ignorant,  and 
when  not  perverted,  or  under  the  influence  of  interested  persons, 
naturally  and  spontaneously  tell  the  truth.  No  one  will  affirm 
that  the  ceremony  of  administering,  an  oath  always  secures 
truthful  answers  from  the  witness;  and  we  venture  to  say, 
there  is  no  judge  or  lawyer,  who  would  not  sooner  believe 
the  artless  relation  of  his  child  of  five  or  six  years,  whom  he  has 
never  known  to  tell  an  untruth,  than  the  oath  of  an  over-age 
witness  whose  interests  or  feelings  are  involved  in  the  cause.* 

*  In  an  old  American  edition  of  the  famous  English  compilation,  Burnt* 
Jtutiee^  (Conductor  Qeneralis,  etc.,  by  James  Parker,  New  York,  1788,)  wo 
find  the  following  (p.  170,  Evidence) :  *'  In  many  cases  an  infant  of  tender 
years  may  be  examined  without  oath,  where  the  exigence  of  the  case  requires 
it ;  which  possibly,  being  fortified  with  concurrent  evidence,  may  be  of  some 
weight,  especially  in  cases  of  rape,  buggery,  and  such  crimes  as  are  practiced 
upon  children.  2  H.  H.  (Hale's  Hist.)  279,  284;  Str.  700."  Now  a  Deaf 
Mute,  as  ignorant  and  uncuUiyated  as  Shaw,  is  almost  precisely  in  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  a  little  child. 
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"We  see,  therefore,  no  reason  why,  if  such  a  Deaf-Mute 
witness  should  be  found  incapable  of  understanding  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  that  ceremony  might  not  be  dispensed  with,  and 
his  testimony  taken,  leaving  to  the  jury  to  judge,  from  the 
consistency  of  his  narrative,  from  confirmatory  circumstances, 
or  evidence  of  others,  and  from  the  reputation  of  the  witness 
among  his  acquaintances,  what  degree  of  credit  should  be 
attached  to  his  statements.  If  it  should  bo  established  that 
a  Deaf  Mute  who,  for  lack  of  education,  cannot  understand 
the  nature  of  an  oath,  is  incompetent  to  give  testimony  against 
those  who  have  wronged  him,  evidently  this  most  unfortunate 
class  of  persons  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  evil  disposed. 

The  extent  to  which  advocates  will  push  a  point  of  form, 
like  that  under  consideration,  in  order  to  gain  an  advantage 
in  a  bad  cause,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  another  Scotch 
case  cited  by  Beck,  (vol.  i,  pp.  86S-4) : 

^^An  interesting  discussion  took  place  last  winter  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  Deaf  Mute 
was  capable  of  giving  evidence.  A  rape  had  been  committed 
on  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  girl,  and  her  evidence  was  objected  to 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  argued  that  though  it  was 
admitted  to  the  fullest  extent^  that  she  had  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  future  state,  and 
though  she  might  be  perfectly  convinced  of  the  obligation  under 
which  she  lay  to  speak  the  truth,  yet  every  one  had  as  perfect 
a  knowledge  at  least  of  these  facts  and  obligations  as  she  could 
possibly  have,  yet  their  testimony  went  for  nothing  unless 
confirmed  by  an  oath:  and  as  it  was  obvious  she  could  not 
give  an  oath,  her  testimony  must  go  for  nothing."     (Dunlap.) 

Such  pleading  as  this  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Scotch  bar.  To 
argue  that  a  Deaf  Mute,  in  the  rudest  state  of  ignorance,  was 
not  a  competent  witness,  because  he  could  not  understand  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath,  seems  plausible ;  but  to  argue 
that  one  who  has  been  educated,  and  is  fully  aware  of  the  re- 
ligious  nature  and  solemn  significance  of  an  oath,  and  of  the 
temporal  and  eternal  consequences  of  perjury,  is  not  a  competent 
witness,  merely  because  she  cannot  comply  with  a  mere  form, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  hear  and  speak,  is  to  outrage 
every  sentiment  of  justice,  every  dictate  of  common  sense.  We 
cannot  believe  the  court  lent  any  countenance  to  such  a  plea. 
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Beck  docs  not,  in  tbis  place,  give  the  decision;  but  the  case 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  same  thus  mentioned  by  him  (on 
page  855) :  ^^  The  chief  witness  in  a  case  of  rape  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  had  been  instructed,  and  her  intelligence  proved  by 
an  examination  of  her  teachers." 

In  England,  it  has  been  decided  that  a  person  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  even  if  utterly  unable  to  read  and  write,  is  competent  as  a 
witness,  provided  he  evinces  sufiScient  understanding.  This  was 
determined  in  a  case  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  January  sessions, 
1786,  on  the  trial  of  one  William  Bartlett  for  simple  grand 
larceny.  '^  John  Ruston,  a  isan  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth, 
was  produced  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  Martha 
Ruston,  his  sister,  being  examined  on  the  voir  dire^  it  appeared 
that  she  and  her  brother  had  been,  for  a  series  of  years,  enabled 
to  understand  each  other  by  means  of  certain  arbitrary  signs 
and  motions,  which  time  and  necessity  had  invented  between 
them.  She  acknowledged  that  these  signs  and  motions  were  not 
significant  of  letters,  syllables,  words  or  sentences,  but  expressive 
of  general  propositions  and  entire  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and 
the  subjects  of  their  conversation  had  been  in  general  confined 
to  domestic  concerns  and  familiar  occurrences  of  life.  She  be- 
lieved, however,  that  her  brother  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
tenets  of  Christianity,  and  was  certain  that  she  could  communi- 
cate to  him  true  notions  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  an 
oath,  and  of  the  temporal  dangers  of  perjury. 

^*  It  was  objected  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  although 
these  modes  of  conveying  intelligence  might  be  capable  of  im- 
pressing the  mind  with  some  simple  ideas  of  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  yet  they 
were  utterly  incapable  of  communicating  any  perfect  notions  of 
the  vast  and  complicated  system  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
thence  the  witness  could  not  with  propriety  be  sworn  on  the 
Holy  Oospels.  The  difiSculty  of  arraigning  a  man  for  perjury, 
whom  the  law  presumes  to  be  an  idiot,  and  who  is,  consequently, 
incapable  of  being  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
against  him,  ^as  also  urged  against  the  admissibility  of  the 
witness. 

^'But  the  court  overruled  the  objections,  and  John  Ruston 
was  sworn  to  depose  '  the  truth,'  and  Martha  Ruston  '  well  and 
truly  to  interpret  to  John  Ruston,  a  witness  here  produced  in 
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bebalf  of  th^  King  against  William  Bartlett,  the  questions  and 
demands  made  by  the  court  to  the  said  John  Ruston,  and  his 
answers  to  them.'  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  received 
sentence  of  transportation  for  seven  years.  (Phillips*  Law  of 
Evidence,  p.  14;  Luch*s  Cases  in  Crown  Law,  p.  455.)** 

The  only  essential  difference  between  this  case  and  the  Scotch 
case,  in  which  the  evidence  of  John  Shaw  was  rejected,  is  that, 
in  the  case  of  John  Ruston,  his  sister  professed  to  be  able  to 
communicate  to  him  by  signs  ^^  true  notions  of  the  moral  and  re* 
ligious  nature  of  an  oath,"  whereas  the  interpreter  of  Shaw  did 
not  believe  he  could  communicate  any  such  ideas  to  him.  Martha 
Ruston  might  have  overrated  the  capacity  of  her  brother,  and 
McFarlane  might  have  underrated  the  capacity  of  his  friend. 
When  we  recollect  that  Shaw  could  hear  and  speak  to  the  age  of 
seven,  it  seems  improbable  that  he  should  not  have  retained  soma 
notions  on  religious  matters,  and  on  the  obligation  of  speaking 
the  truth,  though  he  might  have  lost  the  ability  to  express  them 
clearly.  We  are  persuaded  that  a  person  expert  in  the  language 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  accustomed  to  express  in  that  lan- 
guage the  rudiments  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  would  have 
found  in  Shaw,  as  well  as  in  Ruston,  sufficient  intelligence  and 
moral  sense  to  admit  of  his  evidence  being  received. 

We  have  found  but  one  American  case,  {Snyder  v.  Nati<mj  6 
Blackford's  Reports,  295,  State  of  Indiana,)  in  which  a  Deaf 
Mute's  comprehension  of  the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath  came 
in  question.     The  action  was  one  for  assault  and  battery,  and 
the  plaintiff  produced  a  Deaf  Mute  as  a  witness.     The  compe- 
tency of  the  witness  being  objected  to,  the  court  caused  him  to 
be  examined  by  means  of  signs,  touching  the  extent  of  his  know* 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  an  oath.     It  appeared  that  he  understood 
that  perjury  was  punishable  by  law,  but  he  had  no  conception  of 
the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath.     The  presiding  judge,  how- 
ever admitted  him  to  testify,  and  the  interpreter  having  sworn 
that  he  could  communicate  with  him  by  signs,  he  was  examined 
as  a  witness  through  the  interpreter.     From  this  decision  an 
appeal  was  taken,  and  Dewers,  justice,  in  affirming  the  ruling  of 
the  judge  at  the  trial,  said:.  "That  a  witness  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
forms  no  objection  to  his  admissibility :  such  a  person,  who  can 
be  communicated  with  by  signs,  is  a  competent  witness  at  the 
common  law,  if  he  has  sufficient  discretion,  and  a  proper  sense 
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of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.     But  as  the  statute  of  Indiana  pro- 
vided that  want  of  religious  belief  should  not  affect  the  compe- 
tency of  the  witness,  but  should  only  go  to  his  credibility,  that 
that  removed  the  objection  to  the  witness  that  would   otherwise 
have  existed  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  the  oath,  apart  from  temporal  punishment."      So  that  it 
seems,  from  this  decision,  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  Deaf 
Mute  of  the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath,  would  exclude  him  as 
a  witness,  except  in  States,  like  Indiana  and  New  York,  where 
the  religious  test  is  abolished.    The  extent  to  which  this  religious 
test  is  sometimes  carried,  may  be  judged  from  an  English  case 
decided  in  1836.     A  woman  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  their  child,  a  girl  of  the  age  of  eight  years,  was^ 
brought  upon  the  stand  as  a  witness.     It  appeared,  that  before 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  the  child  had  never  heard  of  God,  had 
never  prayed,  knew  nothing  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  oath ;  but,  after  that  event, 
had  been  visited  by  clergymen,  who  instructed  her   as  to  the 
nature  of  an  oath.     When  examined  by  the  judge,  she  answered 
that  she  should  go  to  hell  if  she  told  a  lie ;  that  hell  was  under 
the  kitchen  grate;  but  had  no  other  intelligence  as  to  religion  or 
a  future  state.     She  was  not  allowed  to  testify.     {The  King  v. 
Machel  William%,  7  Car.  &  Pay.  320.)* 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  case  of  Morrison  and  Seward 
(8  Carrington  and  Fayne^  p.  127,)  which  is  of  interest 
as  giving  the  views  of  an  English  judge,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  evidence  of  a  Deaf  Mute  should  be  taken,  irhen  he 
is  able  to  read  and  write.  ^'In  that  case  an  apprentice  was 
called  as  a  witness.  He  had  been  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
an  interpreter  was  sworn,  who  put  questions  to  him  by  signs 
made  with  his  fingers,t  and  was  answered  in  the  same  mode. 


*  After  the  ease  jast  cited,  the  reader  may  not  anprofitably  consult  an 
imaginary  case  reported  by  Charles  Dickens ;  ve  refer  to  the  rejection  of  the 
testimony  of  the  boy  Jo,  on  the  coroner's  inquest.  (Bleak  House,  chapter  xi.) 
We  hope  the  time  may  come  irhen,  in  other  States  as  well  as  Indiana  and  New 
York,  technical  objections  to  *' competency "  may  be  done  away  with,  and  all 
the  CTideoce,  that  a  candid  man  would  consider  in  making  up  his  private 
opinion,  admitted  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

t  Eyidently  by  a  Manual  Alphabet 
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The  interpreter  said  that  he  spelt  every  word  to  the  witness 
completely.     It  appeared  that  the  witness  was  able  to  write. 

Chief  Justice  Best  observed,  I  have  been  doubting  whether,  as 
this  lad  can  write,  we  ought  not  to  make  him  write  his  answers. 
We  are  bound  to  adopt  the  best  mode.  I  should  certainly 
receive  the  present  mode  of  interpreting  even  in  a  capital  case ; 
but  I  think,  when  the  witness  can  write,  that  is  a  more  certain 
mode." 

On  this  we  observe  that,  where  the  witness  can  read  and  write 
perfectly  welly  the  process  prescribed  by  the  French  Code — ques- 
tions and  answers  in  writing — is  undoubtedly  the  best  mode;  but 
there  are  very  various  degrees  of  skill  in  written  language  among 
educated  Mutes;  and  the  greater  number  of  them  understand 
written  language  more  or  less  imperfectly.  There  are  many 
Deaf  Mutes  whose  knowledge  of  written  language  suffices  for 
simple  questions  and  answers  on  familiar  subjects,  who  would  yet 
be  unable  to  comprehend,  or  would  misapprehend  the  wording  of 
many  of  the  questions  that  would  be  put  before  them  in  a  court 
of  justice;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  will  fail  clearly  to  express 
their  own  meaning  in  words.  The  safest  way  is  to  provide  them 
with  an  interpreter  capable  of  explaining  what  they  do  not  un- 
derstand when  written ;  and  of  interpreting  their  meaning,  when 
their  own  skill  in  written  language  fails  to  render  it  truly.* 

Whether  a  Deaf  Mute  appears  as  a  witness  or  as  the  accused 
person,  some  care  and  skill  are  requisite  in  conducting  that 
preliminary  examination  in  writing  which  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine hqjr  far  he  is  conversant  with  written  language.^  If  he 
answers  some  questions  with  evident  intelligence,  and  distinctly 
intimates  that  he  does  not  understand  others,  his  examination 
may  be  cautiously  proceeded  with ;  though  it  would  be  better,  ii 
the  questions  he  does  not  understand  are  of  any  importance,  to 
wait  for  an  interpreter.  But  if  he  either  returns  no  answer  to 
simple  questions,  or  answers  by  merely  copying  the  questions, 
or  is  found  by  various  trials,  (as  by  varying  the  phraseology  of 
the  questions,)t  to  answer  at  random,  or  as  if  he  only  caught 


*  Since  writing  the  abore,  we  find  our  Tiews  confirmed  by  the  case  of  tbe 
State  of  Conneotiout  v«.  DeWolf,  which  wiU  presently  be  cited  in  fuU. 

f  £.  g.  ask,  "Is  your  father  liyingT"  and  after  a  while  ask,  "Is  year  father 
dead?"    If  he  has  not  anderstood  the  questions,  he  will  be  apt  to  give  coatra- 
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the  meaning  of  one  or  two  words  in  the  question,  then  an  exami- 
nation in  writing  would  lead  to  nothing  but  mistakes  and  loss  of 
time,  if  not  to  serious  injustice  to  the  prisoner  through  misap- 
prehension, and  an  interpreter  skilled  in  communicating  with 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  familiar  with  the  particular  dialect  of 
the  individual,  is  quite  indispensable. 

Hoffbauer,  a  German  writer  on  medical  jurisprudence,  cites 
the  case  of  one  Brunning,  an  uneducated  Deaf  Mute,  who  had 
killed  a  cutler  with  whom  he  was  traveling,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  the  cutler's  shoes  and  effects."*"  Brunning  could  write  a 
little — that  is,  he  could  write  his  own  name,  and  could  copy 
words  placed  before  him.  When  asked  in  writing,  '^  What  t< 
your  name?"  he  wrote  "«/".  Brunning;*'  but  *when  asked,  "Is 
this  the  place  where  you  killed  the  cutler?"  he  merely  copied 
the  words.  When  asked,  "Where  is  your  money?"  after  study- 
ing the  words  attentively,  he  indicated,  by  expressive  gestures, 
that  it  had  been  taken  from  his  pockets  by  force,  as  indeed  was 
done  when  he  was  arrested.  He,  probably,  merely  understood 
the  word  moneyj  and  that  awakened  his  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated.  Other  questions  were 
put  before  him,  which,  from  his  gestures,  his  examiners  supposed 
he  understood;  but  those  who,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  Deaf  Mutes,  read  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, will  conclude  that  he  merely  guessed  widely  at  the  meaning 
from  one  or  two  words,  or  answered  altogether  at  random.  For 
instance,  when  the  question.  Who  killed  the  cutler  f  was  written 
before  his  eyes,  he  again  wrote  his  own  name,  </*.  Brunning^  and 
at  the  same  time  pointed  to  himself,  not  as  we  believe,  intending 
to  accuse  himself  of  the  murder,  though  his  examiners  so  received 
it,  but  supposing  that  the  question  was  an  invitation  to  write  his 
name.  He  had  asserted  (by  signs)  that  the  cutler  had  taken 
from  him,  while  he  slept,  a  box  and  money;  and  was  asked, 
"  Whether  the  sack  shown  to  him  was  the  same  he  had  taken 
from  the  man  who  had  stolen  from  his  pocket?"  the  examiners, 
and  even  Hoffbauer  in  commenting  on  the  case,  supposed  he 

dictory  answers.     This  is  for  such  questions  as  only  require  a  yet  or  no.     With 
some  other  questions,  as:    "How  old  are  you?"     **Wh«t  is  your  trade?" 
«How  long  has  your  fietther  been  dead?"  etc.,  the  answers  will  at  onoe  show 
whether  the  question  was  understood. 
*  This  case  occurred  in  December,  1764,  in  the  Duchy  of  Magdeburg. 
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understood  the  qnestion,  because,  on  being  invited  to  take  what 
belonged  to  him,  he  carefully  examined  the  box,  and  separated 
his  own  effects  from  the  rest ;  but  Dr.  Itard  of  Paris,  in  a  note 
on  this  passage,  observes  with  reason,  that  no  imperfectly 
educated  Deaf  Mute  could  clearly  understand  a  question  thus 
complicated,  and  loaded  with  pronouns.  Brunning  merely  fol- 
lowed his  instinct  in  claiming  the  box,  and  separating  his  own 
effects  from  the  rest,  without  having  any  idea  of  the  precise 
scope  of  the  question  placed  before  him.  We  have  cited  this 
case  as  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  mutual  misunderstand- 
ings in  an  examination  by  writing  of  a  Deaf  Mute  who  can  only 
read  and  write  very  imperfectly. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  Deaf  Mute  criminal  may, 
from  a  hope  of  escaping  punishment,  feign  to  know  much  less  of 
writing  than  he  does.  He  may  be  aware  that  ignorance,  especi- 
ally in  his  circumstances,  excites  compassion,  and  is  held  in 
some  measure  to  excuse  faults.  In  such  cases.  Dr.  Itard  advises 
to  accuse  him  of  a  crime  much  more  serious  than,  and  altogether 
different  from  that  actually  charged  against  him.     If  he  can  ' 

really  read  and  write,  his  surprise  and  indignation  will  break  out 
at  the  false  charge  in  a  manner  to  show  what  degree  of  skill  in 
written  language  he  actually  possesses.  "^ 

We  will  close  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  giving  at  length 
an  important  case  already  referred  to,  the  State  of  Connecticut 
V.  De  Wolfy  (8  Conn.  Rep.  93,)  as  it  relates  not  only  to  the 
manner  of  examining  this  class  of  witnesses,  but  includes  other 
matters,  touching  their  character,  and  the  nature  and  effect  of 
their  testimony.  The  prisoner  De  Wolf  (a  young  physician) 
was  indicted  for  an  attempt  to  commit  a  rape  upon  the  person  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  named  Celestia  Bull,t  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1828.  She  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  to  the  princi* 
pal  facts  by  signs,  which  were  interpreted  by  Wm.  W.  Turner,  a 
teacher  in  (and  now  the  principal  of)  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     The  interpreter  testified 


*  Note  to  Hoffbauer's  MSdicine  LigaU,  Paris  edition,  1827,  page  228.  (Trans- 
lation of  M.  Chambeyron.) 

f  It  may  be  proper  to  obserre  that  Celestia  was  deaf  from  the  age  of  two 
years,  bat  that  those  who  are  deaf  from  so  early  an  age,  do  not  differ  apprecia* 
biy  from  those  deaf  from  birth. 
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that  Celestia  had  resided  in  the  Asylum  for  fire  years;  that 
she  was  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  signs,  and  capable 
of  relating  facts  correctly  in  that  manner ;  that  she  could  read 
and  write,  and  communicate  her  ideas  imperfectly  by  writing. 
It  was  objected  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  that  she  should  not 
be  allowed  to  testify  by  signs,  but  ought  to  give  her  testimony  in 
her  own  words  in  writing,  but  the  judge  overruled  the  objection, 
and  she  was  allowed  to  testify  by  signs.  After  the  prisoner's 
counsel  had  cross-examined  her  in  relation  to  the  principal  fact 
charged,  and  she  had  returned  answers  that  went  to  discredit  her 
testimony.*  the  public  prosecutor,  before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  discredit  her  otherwise  than  by  such  cross-examination,  offered 
Polly  Rowley  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  Celestia  had  communi- 
cated to  her  the  same  story  which  she  had  related  upon  the  trial. 
The  prisoner's  counsel  objected,  but  their  objection  was  overruled. 
Folly  Rowley  was  then  put  upon  the  stand,  and  testified  that  in 
the  fall  of  1829,  Celestia  had  communicated  to  her  in  writing 
the  substance  of  what  she  now  testified  to  upon  the  trial,  but  that 
she,  the  witness,  did  not  know  where  the  writing  was.  The 
prisoner's  counsel  objected  to  this  testimony,  unless  the  writing 
was  produced  and  read  to  the  court ;  but  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled. The  public  prosecutor  then  offered  to  prove  that  the 
general  character  of  Celestia  for  truth  was  good  :  the  prisoner's 
counsel  objected,  but  the  testimony  was  received.  I  think,  said 
the  presiding  judge,  that  in  prosecutions  for  rape,  the  general 
character  of  the  witness  who  is  the  victim  of  the  outrage  may 
always  be  shown;  but,  said  he,  without  deciding  this  point,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  condition  of  this  woman.  She  may 
fitly  be  said  to  be  a  stranger  in  her  own  neighborhood.  Unable 
to  hear  or  speak,  she  is  deluded  from  society,  and  can  be  known 
only  to  a  few  of  her  relations  and  companions  in  affliction.  Had 
the  outrage  been  sworn  to  by  a  stranger  passing  transiently 
through  the  State,  it  wotdd  certainly  have  been  proper  for  the 
State's  attorney  to  prove  the  character  of  the  witness.  I  think 
therefore,  upon  similar  principles,  that  it  was  proper  to  support 
the  character  of  this  witness.     The  prisoner's  counsel  then  at- 


*  The  qaestions  on  the  oross-ezaraination  were  ptzt  in  signs  through  another 
teacher  of  the  Asylam,  Rot.  Mr.  Brinsmate,  who  had  been  indnced  to  attend 
the  trial  in  behalf  of  De  Wolf. 
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tempted  to  discredit  the  prosecator's  testimony,  by  showing  that 
she  had  given  different  accounts  of  the  transaction  on  oath  and 
in  writing  ;*  and  Celestia  having  sworn  that  she  had  concealed 
the  transaction  for  more  than  a  year,  assigning  as  a  reason  for 
it,  the  threats  and  influence  of  the  prisoner,  and  her  fear  of  him, 
the  public  prosecutor  offered  to  show  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
have  a  sense  of  inferiority  to  other  people,  and  that,  as  a  class, 
they  are  easily  intimidated ;  that  they  are  credulous,  sincere  and 
submissive,  and  that  this  was  the  character  of  Celestia.  The 
prisoner's  counsel  objected  to  the  evidence,  but  the  court  ad- 
mitted it.  The  prisoner  having  been  convicted,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  grounds : 
1st,  that  the  court  below  erred  in  allowing  the  witness  Celestia  to 
testify  by  signs :  2d,  in  allowing  evidence  of  her  written  commu- 
nication to  Polly  Rowley,  without  the  production  of  the  paper, 
or  proof  that  it  could  not  be  found  after  diligent  search  :  8d,  in 
receiving  the  testimony  just  referred  to  as  to  the  sense  of  infe- 
riority felt  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  a  class,  and  their  credulous 
and  submissive  character,  &c. 

In  respect  to  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence,  the  court  were 
divided.  Justice  Peters  thought  that  the  court  below  were  right 
in  receiving  it ;  but  Justice  Dagget,  and  the  three  other  judges 
thought  otherwise ;  Dagget,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  saying  that  they  thought  this  decision  on  the  trial  er- 
roneous, as  opening  a  door  for  enquiries  interminable,  and  where, 
after  all,  no  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained.  But  in  respect 
to  the  examination  of  Celestia  by  signs,  he  said,  the  other  judges 
concurring,  it  appeared  she  could  communicate  her  ideas  imper^ 
feetly  by  writing,  but  was  capable  of  relating  facts  earrectly  by 
signs.  The  objection  then,  thus  viewed,  presents  the  absurdity, 
that  the  court  erred  in  resorting  to  the  most  perfect  mode  of  as- 
certaining the  truth.  The  mode  of  examination  adopted  by  the 
court  was  the  next  best  to  an  oral  examination,  which,  for  many 
obvious  reasons,  is  preferable  to  an  examination  in  writing,  but 
which  could  not  be  had  in  this  case,  from  the  condition  of  the 
witness.  A  new  trial  was  ordered  for  the  error  of  the  court  be- 
low, in  receiving  the  testimony  as  to  the  contrast  between  the 


*  If  Uu8  WM  80,  it  may  hare  merely  proceeded  from  her  Imperfect  ekiU  in 
written  Ungnage. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  and  other  people  in  the  matters  referred  to ; 
and  in  allowing  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  written  paper 
without  producing  it,  or  showing  that  it  could  net  be  found  after 
a  diligent  search."*" 

This  case  is  an  authority  for  assuniing  and  declaring  it  to  be 
the  law,  as  it  certainly  is  the  dictate  of  reason,  that  in  the  exam- 
ination of  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  witness,  that  mode  is  to  be  adopted 
which  will  enable  the  witness  most  accurately  to  convey  his 
ideas.  To  which  we  would  add,  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
that  as  a  general  rule  (exceptions  have  been  noted  on  previous 
pages,)  an  examination  by  signs  through  a  competent  interpreter 
is  preferable  to  any  other  mode. 

In  regard  to  the  other  questions  raised  on  this  trial,  there  is 
room  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  rule 
of  law  which  precludes  parol  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a 
written  paper,  except  upon  proof  that  the  paper  is  lost,  should 
not  be  as  stringently  enforced  in  the  case  of  conversations  held 
by  a  Deaf  Mute  in  writing  as  in  other  cases.  A  Deaf  Mute  who 
expressed  her  ideas,  as  was  the  case  with  Gelestia,  but  imperfectly 
in  writing,  would,  at  the  time  of  writing,  explain  and  enforce  her 
meaning  by  accompanying  looks  and  gestures.  Hence  the  ac- 
tual impression  made  by  the  communication  at  the  time,  might 
be  quite  different  from  that  which  the  mere  writing  would  con- 
vey, especially  to  one  not  conversant  with  the  peculiar  idioms  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  writing  would  be  but  a  part  of  the 
actual  communication.  In  such  a  case,  supposing  that  Polly  and 
Gelestia — as  from  the  circumstance  of  the  former  being  a  selected 
confidant  is  a  natural  inference — were  intimate,  and  understood 
each  other  perfectly,  it  is  evident  that  the  parol  evidence  of 
Polly  would  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  purport  of  Celes- 
tias  communication  than  would  be  derived  from  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  writing  itself,  supposing  it  could  be  found ;  and  it 
was  probably  a  loose  scrap  of  paper,  thrown  aside  when  the  con- 
versation ended.  If,  therefore,  (which  however  does  not  clearly 
appear  from  the  report,  but  is  very  probable  from  the  circum- 
stances, Gelestia's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  written  language, 
and  the  delicate  nature  of  her  communication,  not  to  be  easily 

*  It  is  our  impression  that  the  prosecation  was  dropped.     Miss  B.  has  since 
married  a  Deaf  Mute. 
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put  wholly  in  words  by  one  little  skilled  in  written  language,)  if 
therefore,  the  communication  from  Gelestia  to  Polly  was  by  wri- 
ting in  part,  explained  by  looks  and  gestures,  the  very  princi- 
ple which  required  the  examination  of  Gelestia  by  signs,  would 
consider  the  evidence  of  Polly  as  to  the  purport  of  the  communi- 
cation as  of  more  weight  than  the  writing  itself;  it  would  be  in 
the  language  of  Justice  Dagget,  *'  the  most  perfect  mode  of  as- 
certaining the  truth  "  that  the  peculiar  case  would  admit. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  credulous,  submissive,  and  timid 
character  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  two  distinct  questions  arise : 
the  admissibility  of  such  evidence,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Turner.  We  will  consider  the  last 
first,  as  it  seems  proper  to  enquire  whether  we  have  any  thing  to 
prove,  before  we  enter  into  a  dispute  about  the  introduction  of 
our  evidence. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  there  are  no  peculiar  traits  of 
character  inherent  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  such,  merely  as 
developments  of  some  peculiarity  of  organization.  What  pecu- 
liarities they  do  display  are  the  results  of  the  peculiarities  of 
their  circumstances.  They  are  comparatively  ignorant,  from 
the  greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge;  and  if  they  are 
credulous,  it  is  because  credulity  is  usually  in  proportion  to 
ignorance.  He  who  usually  hears  but  one  side  of  a  story,  be- 
lieves what  he  hears ;  he  who  hears  all  sides,  learns  to  doubt, 
and  to  weigh  probabilities.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  must  feel,  in 
society,  a  sense  of  inferiority,  which  makes  them  dependent  and 
submissive  towards  those  in  whom  they  have  confidence  as  guides. 
It  is  the  same  feeling  that  would  make  a  blind  man  in  a  crowd, 
or  in  a  strange  locality,  cling  to  the  arm  of  a  friend  who  enjoys 
eyesight.  But  where  they  think  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  ground,  they  are  apt  to  display  sufficient  strength  of  will ; 
indeed,  willfulness  is  one  of  the  most  salient  faults  of  a  neglected 
or  petted  Deaf  Mute,  as  of  other  neglected  or  petted  children. 
Timidity  is,  we  think,  not  a  trait  of  their  character.  A  man 
who  recoils  from  a  haunted  house,  may  show  as  much  courage  as 
others  who  do  not  share  that  feeling,  when  there  is  a  real,  visible 
danger  to  be  met ;  and  if  Deaf  Mutes  are  liable  to  be  intimi- 
dated, it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  ignorance,  exaggerating  the 
power  of  him  who  attempts  to  intimidate  them,  and  not  forseeing 
as  readily  as  others  would  the  means  of  defence. 
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It  is  obvious  that,  for  Deaf  Mate  girls,  the  chances  for  form* 
ing  a  desirable  marriage  are  much  fewer  than  for  their  sisteni 
and  companions  of  equal  or  even  inferior  personal  attractions, 
while  the  hope  and  desire  of  such  an  event  is  at  least  equally 
strong.  Hence,  they  are  apt  to  interpret  as  serious,  to  encourage 
by  receiving  them  with  evident  gratification,  attentions  which 
had  no  worthier  motives  than  curiosity  and  compassion,  and 
which  are  continued  merely  because  the  flirtation  is  agreeable. 
De  Wolf,  we  have  understood,  won  the  confidence  of  Gelestia  by 
his  readiness  in  learning  to  converse  with  her  by  the  manual 
alphabet  and  signs.  A  Deaf  Mute,  isolated  in  society,  is  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  attentions  which  at  once  flatter  her  vanity, 
increase  her  social  enjoyments,  and  relieve  the  painful  sense  of 
inferiority  to  her  speaking  companions.  He  probably  acquired 
an  influence  over  her ;  and  having,  in  some  moment  of  tempta* 
tion,  gone  farther  than  he  wished  to  have  known,  it  is  very 
natural  and  probable  that  he  should  exert  whatever  influence  her 
hopes,  her  fears,  and  her  ignorance  gave  him,  to  induce  her  to 
keep  the  transaction  secret. 

If  the  ignorance  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  their  imperfect  appre- 
ciation of  consequences,  and  the  difficulty  for  them  of  finding 
sympathy  and  judicious  advice  in  delicate  circumstances,  have, 
as  we  believe,  a  tendency  to  induce  want  of  moral  strength  in 
the  way  of  appreciating  and  resenting  such  injuries  as  that  in 
question,  this  should  surely  not  make  them  the  less  worthy  of 
or  less  needful  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  certainly  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  rule  of  the  law,  that  makes  so  long  a  silence 
after  such  an  outrage,  a  presumption  against  the  credibility  of 
the  witness,  might  be  somewhat  relaxed  in  circumstances  like 
these.  If  it  appeared  that  the  injured  woman  was  ignorant 
or  doubtful  of  the  consequences  of  disclosure,  feared  injury  to 
herself  in  character  and  feelings,  or  had  no  intimate  friend  to 
whom  she  could  feel  free  to  confide  such  a  secret,  or  who  was 
capable  of  urging  those  reasons  that  lead  us  to  prosecute  offences 
for  the  good  of  society,  or  for  the  abstract  interests  of  justice ; 
under  such  influences  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  her  silence 
should  make  against  her  credibility,  if  her  statements  are  other- 
wise consistent  and  probable.  If  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  enti- 
tled to  sympathy  and  consideration  on  account  of  their  misfor- 
tune, the   ignorance  and  want  of  moral  strength,  which   are 
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the  natural  result  of  that  misfortane,  ought  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

We  might  extend  our  remarks  on  this  point,  had  we  such  a 
report  of  the  case  as  would  show  distinctly  the  reasoni  on  which 
the  admission  of  this  evidence  was  pronounced  an  error.  Since 
the  ruling  of  the  court  below  was  supported  by  one  out  of  five  of 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  would  appear  to  be  some 
doubt  on  this  matter,  and  it  seems  to  us  worthy  of  a  fuller  ex- 
amination. We  imagine  the  objections  of  De  Wolf's  counsel 
were  taken  under  the  impression  that  their  client's  cause  was 
sufficiently  prejudiced  by  the  natural  sympathy  of  a  jury  for  a 
woman  in  her  unhappy  circumstances,  and  that  the  introduction 
of  the  evidence  in  question  would  augment  that  prejudice  to  a 
degree  that  might  lessen  his  chance  of  a  fair  trial.'*' 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  question,  how 
far  Deaf  Mutes  are  responsible  for  their  acts  criminally,  and  will 
direct  our  inquiries  first  to  the  common  law  upon  the  subject, 
that  being  the  law  of  this  country  and  of  England,  where  it  has 
not  been  altered  by  statutory  regulations. 

By  the  mode  of  trial  adopted  under  the  common  law,  a  man, 
when  arraigned  for  a  criminal  offence,  must  answer  whether  he 
is  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  for  if  he  admits  himself  to  be  guilty,  no 
trial  is  necessary,  and  judgment  passes  against  him  at  once. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  for  a  mute  to  comply  with  this  regulation , 
and  hence,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  English 
law,  it  was  found  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  a  person  so 
arraigned,  stood  mute  from  perverseness,  or  through  the  visita- 
tion of  God  ?  This  standing  mute  through  perverseness  was  re. 
garded  as  an  offence  to  be  punished  with  the  greatest  severity ; 
because,  as  the  law  then  stood,  a  person  indicted  for  any  offence 
under  treason  could  not  be  convicted,  unless  he  had  plead,  that 
is,  admitted  or  denied  his  guilt;  and,  without  a  conviction,  there 
could  be  no  escheat  or  forfeiture  of  his  lands.  One  accused  of 
crime,  therefore,  who  knew  that  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  was 
ample,  and  that  conviction  must  inevitably  follow  upon  his  trial,t 


*  In  this  ease,  the  lecoiid  trial  ordered  by  the  court  resulted  in  an  aoquital. 

t  And  we  add  one  innocent  of  the  crime  charged,  who  knew  that  from  the 
power  of  his  accosers,  or  the  prejudice  against  him,  he  had  no  chance  for  a  fair 
trial,  as  was  the  ease  with  old  GUes  Cory,  in  the  evil  days  of  the  Salem  Witch- 
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had  a  temptation  to  stand  mute,  as  thereby  his  land  would  be 
preseryed  to  his  heirs,  and  not  escheat  to  his  lord  or  the  crown. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  law  to  extort  from  such  per- 
sons a  plea  that  would  subject  them  at  once  to  judgment,  or  put 
them  upon  their  trial,  and,  with  that  view,  punishment  more 
rigorous  and  cruel  than  the  immediate  infliction  of  death  was 
resorted  to,  to  compel  an  answer.  The  prisoner  was  remanded 
back  to  prison,  and  left  to  starve  to  death,  unless  he  answered.  , 

This  horrible  punishment  was  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  a  f 

statute  of  Edward  I,  (8  Edw.  I,  c.  12,)  at  least  so  as  to  lessen 
the  duration  of  the  prisoner's  sufferings/'*  By  the  practice 
under  that  statute,  he  was  ^^put  in  a  low  dark  room,  laid  upon 
his  back,  without  any  covering  except  for  his  privy  parts,  and 
as  many  weights  were  laid  upon  him  as  he  could  bear.  On  the 
first  day,  three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread  were  given  him ;  on 
the  second  day,  three  draughts  of  standing  watery"  and  so  on, 
alternately,  he  was  supplied  with  this  quantity  of  bread  one  day, 
and  of  water  the  other,  and  kept  in  this  condition  till  he  died, 
or,  as  the  judgment  ran,  until  he  answered.  This  most  barbarous 
statute,  though  long  fallen  into  disuse,  was  not  repealed  till  the 
reign  of  George  III,  when  it  was  enacted  that  persons  willfully 
refusing  to  plead,  should  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  plead 
guilty.  This  barbarous  punishment  of  the  '^ peine  fortd  et  dure" 
was  one  of  those  relics  of  feudal  abuses  swept  away,  in  most  of 
the  American  States,  soon  after  the  Bevolution.f 

There  is,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing,  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  those  deprived  by  nature  of  the  power  of  speech 
were,  through  ignorance  or  judicial  mistake,  subjected  to  this 
terrible  punishment,  for  it  appears  that  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  III,  it  was  provided  that  if  the  prisoner  stood  mute, 
the  court  should  immediately  summon  a  jury  to  try  if  he  stood 
mute  through  obstinacy,  or  by  the  visitation  of  God ;  and  this 


craft,  by  a  "barbarous  usage,"  says  the  historian  Bancroft,  ''neyer  again  fol- 
lowed in  the  colonies,  he  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead." 

*  If  a  sentence  to  be  racked  to  death  can  be  considered  a  mitigation  of  one 
to  be  simply  starved  to  death. 

f  It  was  enacted  in  New  Jersey,  in  1706,  **  That  the  law  relative  to  the  peine 
fort^  et  dure  shall  be  and  hereby  is  abolished."  (Paterson,  168.)  Probably,  if 
any  case  had  occurred  in  which  it  had  been  enforced,  it  would  have  been 
abolished  sooner. 
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was  afterwards  made  obligatory  upon  the  court  by  statute,  (8 
Henry  IV,  2.)  If  the  jury  found  that  he  remained  mute  from 
natural  infirmity,  a  plea  of  not  guilty  was  recorded,  and  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  court  to  act  as  his  counsel,  and  see  that 
he  had  law  and  justice — a  practice  which  has  continued  down 
to  our  own  time.  See  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusettB  y.  Bradleyy  (1  Mass.  Bep.  103,)  where  a  prisoner 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  stood  mute,  and  a  jury  was 
empanneled  who  found  that  he  did  so  by  the  visitation  of  God. 
And  see  The  King  v.  Pritchard,  7  Car.  &  Pay.  803;  The 
King  v.  Dy^on,  ibid,  305,  u.  a.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
this  inquest  by  a  jury  is  superseded  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  (2  B.  S.  780,  §  70,)  that  if  a  prisoner  does 
not  confess  himself  guilty,  a  plea  of  not  guilty  is  recorded,  and 
he  is  put  on  his  trial. 

What  was  done  in  the  early  days  of  the  English  law,  where 
it  was  found  that  a  prisoner  stood  mute  by  visitation  of  God, 
does  not  distinctly  appear.  Srooke,  whose  work  was  published 
in  1576,  states  the  case  of  a  man  arraigned  for  felony  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  who  could  neither  speak  nor  hear,  who 
was,  therefore,  remanded  to  prison.  (Brooke's  La  Grande 
Abridgment,  Title  Crown,  107,  217.)  The  case  mentioned  by 
this  writer  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  in  the  Year  Books, 
where,  from  the  very  brief  report  that  is  given,  (Book  of  Assize, 
xxvi,  27;  26  of  Edw.  Ill,)  it  appears  that  Skip,  Justice,  informed 
his  brethren  that  he  had  a  case  at  the  circuit  of  a  man  indicted 
for  murder,  who  could  neither  speak  nor  hear ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  court  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  such  a  case,  and 
finally  concluded  to  remand  the  man  back  to  prison,  upon  the 
statement  of  Hill,  Justice,  that  he  had  a  case  in  which  a  man 
who  was  mad,  furio%€%  enragij  slew  four  men,  and  that  he 
would  not  arraign  him,  but  sent  him  back  to  prison,  where  he 
remained  until  the  king  pardoned  him.  Upon  the  authority 
of  this  case,  Crompton,  in  his  work  on  the  authority  and  juris- 
diction of  courts  (1594,)  expresses  a  doubt  whether  a  man  un- 
able to  speak  or  hear  could  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  criminal 
offence,  by  reason  of  his  inability  to  plead  to  the  arraingment ; 
and  how  the  law  stood  in  such  cases,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  we  are  unable  to  state.  By  the  common  law,  no 
man  can  be  held  accountable,  criminally,  for  his  acts,  who,  from 
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natural  infirmity,  is  incapable  of  distingoishing  between  good 
and  evil.,  (2  Hawkins'  Pleas  of  the  Crown  2,  note  2 ;  1  Hale, 
84 ; )  bat  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  though  thej  maj  be  in  this 
condition,  are  not  necessarily  so,  as  a  consequence  of  their  in* 
firmity,  and  any  positive  rule  of  law  founded  on  that  presump- 
tion, would  be  erroneous.  Whether  a  Deaf  Mute  is  in  this 
condition  or  not,  is  not  a  question  of  law,  but  a  question  of 
fact,  to  be  ascertained  in  each  particular  case.  In  the  cele* 
brated  work  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  upon  the  Fleas  of  the  Crown, 
which  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death  in  1676,  we  find  the 
law  on  this  point  stated  more  intelligibly  and  rationally  than 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  before  his  time.  '^  A  man,"  says 
this  great  lawyer,  ^'who  is  surdtis  et  mutm  a  nativitate,  is,  in 
presumption  of  law,  an  idiot,  the  rather  because  he  hath  no 
possibility  to  understand  what  is  forbidden  to  be  done,  or  under 
what  penalties.  But  if  it  appear  that  he  hath  the  use  of  under- 
standing, which  many  of  that  condition  discover  by  signs  to  a 
very  great  measure,  he  may  be  tried,  and  sufiier  judgment  and 
execution,  though  great  caution  is  to  be  used  therein."  (Hale's 
P.  C.  84.)  And  the  view  thus  taken  of  the  law  by  this  eminent 
judge  was  sustained  in  cases  subsequently  adjudged.  The 
question  came  up  directly  for  decision  in  a  case  which  occurred 
at  the  old  Bailey  in  1773,  before  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Commentaries.  A  man  named  Jones 
was  indicted  for  felony.  Upon  being  put  to  the  bar,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  A  jury  was  accordingly  empan- 
neled,  who  found  he  was  mute  through  the  visitation  of  God, 
but  it  appearing  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating  his 
ideas  to  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Fanny  Lazarus,  she  was  sworn 
and  examined  as  to  the  fact  of  her  being  able  to  make  the 
prisoner  understand  what  she  said,  and  it  appearing  that  he 
was  capable  of  receiving  intelligence  from  her  by  means  of  signs, 
he  was  arraigned,  put  upon  his  trial,  convicted  and  transported. 
{The  King  v.  JoneSf  1  Leach's  Crown  Cases,  102.)'*' 
To  the  same  effect  was  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth 


*  Woald  there  faaye  been  any  remedy  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  if  the 
prisoner's  intimate  friends  had  refused  to  fulfill  this  unfriendly  office  of  inter- 
preter, thus  aiding  to  procure  the  transportation,  or  possibly  hanging  of  their 
friend  and  relatlTo  f 
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Steele,  (Leach's  Grown  Cases,  451.)  She  was  indicted  for 
grand  larceny,  and  standing  mute,  a  jury  was  empanneled,  who 
found  that  she  was  mute  by  the  visitation  of  God.  She  was 
then  remanded  to  prison,  and  the  question  was  submitted  to  all 
the  judges  whether  or  not  she  could  be  put  upon  her  trial  for  the 
offence.  The  judges  accordingly  assembled  to  consider  the  case, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  of  mute  by  visitation  of 
God  was  no  bar  to  her  being  tried  upon  the  indictment ;  for  they 
declared  that  although  a  person  iurdus  et  mutus  a  nativitate^  is, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  incapable  of  guilt  upon  a  presumption 
of  idiotism,  yet  that  presumption  may  be  repelled  by^  evidence 
of  that  capacity  to  understand  by  signs  and  tokens,  which  it  is 
known  that  persons  thus  afflicted  frequently  possess  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  that  great  diligence  and  circumspection,  however, 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  so  critical  a  case ;  and  that  if  all  means 
to  convey  intelligence  to  the  mind  of  such  a  person,  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  arraignment,  should  prove  ineffectual,  that  the 
clerk  might  enter  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  it  would  then 
become  the  duty  of  the  court  to  inquire  of  all  those  points 
of  which  the  prisoned  might  take  advantage,  to  examine  all  the 
proceedings  with  a  critical  eye,  and  to  render  to  the  prisoner 
every  possible  service  consistent  with  the  rules  of  law. 

Upon  this  decision  being  given,  the  prisoner  was  again  ar* 
raigned  before  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  and  when  the  clerk  put  the 
question  to  her  whether  she  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  she  an- 
swered  ^' You  know  I  cannot  hear."  The  judge,  upon  the  sup^ 
position  that  she  could  hear,  said,  ^'  Tour  case  has  been  consid- 
ered by  all  the  judges,  and  they  think,  even  though  you  cannot 
hear,  that  you  should  be  tried  on  the  indictment ;  it  will  there- 
fore be  in  vain  for  you  to  elude  arraignment  by  pretended  deaf- 
ness, for  you  will  lose  by  such  pretence  the  advantage  of  putting 
questions  to  the  witness."  But  all  endeavors  proving  ineffectual, 
a  jury  was  (again)  sworn  to  say  if  she  stood  mute  by  visitation 
of  God,  and  having  pronounced  that  she  did,  the  same  jury 
were  then  sworn  in  chief  to  try  her,  and  the  evidence  being  very 
clear,  she  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
seven  years.  It  would  seem  from  the  statement  that  the  woman, 
when  asked  "Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?"  answered,  "You 
know  I  cannot  hear,"  that  she  had  lost  her  hearing  at  so  late  an 
age  as  to  retain  the  faculty  of  speech ;  yet  from  the  difficulty  of 
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commanicating  with  her,  we  may  presume  she  could  neither  read 
writing  nor  read  on  the  lips.  While  the  case  of  Jones  shows 
that  under  the  common  law,  a  Deaf  Mute  from  birth,  yet  not  an 
idiot,  may  be  arraigned  and  tried,  if  one  can  be  found  capable 
of  communicating  with  him  by  signs,  this  case  of  Elizabeth 
Steele  indicates  as  we  understand  it,  that  even  if  there  be  no 
means  of  communicating  to  the  deaf  and  illiterate  prisoner,  yet, 
if  he  appear  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong, 
he  may  be  tried,  the  court  taking  care  that  justice  is  done  him; 
and  if  found  guilty  is  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  one  pos- 
sessed of  all  his  senses.  We  are  constrained  to  suppose  that 
this  woman  must  have  been  a  notorious  and  inveterate  offender, 
else  the  penalty  inflicted,  seven  years'  transportation  for  simple 
theft,  seems  unreasonably  severe  for  one  in  her  circumstances,  to 
whom  imprisonment  or  transportation,  separating  her  from  all 
with  whom  she  could  hold  intercourse,  must  have  been  far  more 
severe  a  punishment  than  for  those  not  so  afflicted.  While,  there- 
fore, we  cite  these  cases  to  show  that  it  is  the  law  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  that  Deaf  Mutes  are,  when  they  evince 
an  intelligence  and  ability  to  distinguish  beltween  right  and  wrong, 
responsible  to  the  law  criminally,  and  may  be  put  upon  trial, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding, we  would  urge  that  their  unfortunate  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances should  be  taken  into  consideration  to  secure  mitiga- 
tion or  even  remission  of  punishment,  so  far  as  the  one  or  the 
other  may  be  judged  consistent  with  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  society  on  the 
other. 

We  recollect  two  or  three  cases  occurring  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  in  which  Deaf  Mutes  were  arraigned  for  criminal 
offences ;  but  have  not  the  particulars.  We  will,  however,  cite 
from  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  case  of  Timothy  Hill, 
indicted  for  larceny  in  Massachusetts.  As  in  the  English  case 
of  Jones,  resort  was  had  to  an  interpreter  who  understood  his 
signs.  One  Nelson,  an  acquaintance  of  the  prisoner,  was  sworn 
to  interpret  the  indictment  to  him,  as  it  was  read  by  the  clerk, 
which  he  did,  ^^by  making  signs  with  his  fingers;"  after  which 
the  court  ordered  the  trial  to  proceed,  as  on  a  plea  of  not  guilty. 
The  report  of  this  case  is  too  brief  and  defective  to  enable  us  to 
judge  what  degree  of  intelligence  Hill  possessed,  or  whether 
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the  ''signs  on  the  fingers'"  were  gestures,  words  spelled  by  a 
manual  alphabet,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

The  provisions  of  the  common  law  respecting  those  who  stand 
mute,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  statutes  of  some  of  the 
States — as  for  instance,  in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey — without  any 
provision  for  the  case  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  statutes  in 
question  direct  that  where  the  prisoner  is  found  to  stand  mute  by 
visitation  of  God,  he  shall  be  remanded  to  prison,  and  not  pro- 
ceeded against  till  he  shall  have  recovered.  We  presume,  how- 
ever, this  provision  would  not  be  held  to  be  applicable  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  whose  case  there  can  be  no  expectation  of 
recovering  the  faculty  of  speech ;  and  therefore  the  rule  of  the 
English  common  law,  already  stated,  will  remain  in  force,  not- 
withstanding the  omission  to  provide  for  the  case  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  the  statutes  in  question. 

A  more  unsettled  question  under  the  common  law,  is  whether 
judgment  of  death  can  be  pronounced  against  a  Deaf  and  Dumb 
person  when  convicted  of  a  capital  offence.    It  seems  to  have 
been  doubted,  as  they  have  not  pleaded  to  the  indictment,  and 
can  say  nothing  in  arrest  of  judgment.     (4  Blackstone,  324 ;  2 
Hale's  P.  G.  817.)    Both  Hale  and  Blackstone  appear  to  have 
been  in  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  where  such  authorities  have 
hesitated,  an  opinion  is  not  to  be  expressed  lightly.    But  it  seems 
to  us  that  if  a  man  is  held  to  be  sufficiently  accountable  to  be 
put  upon  his  trial,  and  to  be  convicted  of  a  capital  offence,  that 
it  follows,  from  the  same  reason  of  accountability,  that  he  should 
suffer  the  punishment.    If  he  is  not  responsible  for  what  he  has 
done  for  want  of  capacity  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong,  he  is  not  to  be  convicted ;  but  if  he  is  con- 
victed, it  is  a  finding  on  the  part  of  the  jury  that  he  is  account- 
able in  a  criminal  sense,  and  if  he  is,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  suffer  the  punishment  consequent  upon 
his  willful  acts.    It  is  declared  by  the  conviction  that  he  com- 
mitted an  act,  the  nature  of  which  he  comprehended  as  well  as 
those  who  are  possessed  of  the  faculties  of  speech  and  of  hear- 
ing, and  if  he  is  not  to  be  punished  for  it,  why  convict  him  at  all  ? 
If  he  cannot  be  punished,  because  he  is  unable  to  hear,  plead  or 
speak  in  arrest  of  judgment,  (things  which  under  an  amended 
system  of  proceedings,  he  may  do  by  his  counsel,)  why  put  him 
upon  his  trial  ?    Why  not  stop  the  proceedings  at  once,  as  was 
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the  case  in  the  early  state  of  the  English  law,  when  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  he  cannot  hear  what  takes  place,  or  speak  for  him* 
self.     Either  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  deaf  and  dumb  exempts 
him  from  all  acoonntability  to  the  law,  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  his  intelligence  or  of  his  capacity,  or  it  does  not ;  and 
if  it  does  not,  but  if  he  is  accountable  by  reason  of  his  capacity 
to  discriminate  right  from  wrong,  then,  like  any  other  human 
being,  he  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  willful  act.     The 
doubt  entertained  upon  this  subject  springs  out  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  law  towards  the  accused,  where  death  follows  conviction, 
and  the  strictness  with  which  it  insists  on  the  due  observance  of 
every  formality  in  such  cases.    The  law  provides  that  a  prisoner, 
convicted  of  a  capital  offence,  should  be  asked,  before  his  doom  is 
pronounced,  if  he  has  anything  to  say  why  final  judgment — judg- 
ment  of  death  should  not  be  rendered  against  him.     The  reason 
given  for  this   proceeding  {The  King  v.   Speksj  8  Salkeld's 
Reports,  858 ;  8  Mod.  265,)  is  that  he  may  have  a  pardon  to 
plead,  or  because  he  has  the  right  at  any  time  after  the  verdict, 
and  before  sentence,   to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  if  any 
ground  exist  for  such  motion — such  a  motion  admitting  all  the 
proceedings  upon  the  trial,  but  assuming  or  insisting  that  upon 
the  face  of  the  record  itself,  the  judgment  which  the  court  is 
about  to  pronounce  would  be  erroneous.     In  addition  to  which, 
the  practice  is  adhered  to,  that  the  prisoner  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of  his   conduct,  to 
desire  their  intercession  with  the  pardoning  power,  or  to  cast 
himself  on  their  mercy, — appeals  that  are  sometimes  followed 
by  the  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  the  executive 
for  a  pardon  or  commutation  of  the  prisoner's  punishment.     But 
justice  is  not  to  fail  because  a  Deaf  Mute,  convicted  as  a  respon- 
sible being,  cannot  make  this  appeal,  or  hear  or  respond  to  the 
enquiry  put  to  him.     If  he  is  able  to  converse  by  signs  or  by 
writing,  the  question  may  be  put  to  him,  and  answered  in  that 
mode.    But  if  he  is  not  able  to  understand  the  question,  even 
put  in  signs,  it  seems  to  result  that  punishment  must  still  follow 
conviction,  to  the  disregard  of  a  form,  compliance  with  which  is 
impossible.      It  is  not  to  be   supposed  tiiat  any  Deaf-Mute 
person,  wholly  deprived  of  the  power  of  communicating  with 
any  one  by  signs  or  otherwise,  shut  out  by  Providence  from 
all  communication  with  his  kind,  would  be  convicted  by  any 
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jnr  J  for  a  criminal  act,  as  a  responsible  being.  A  Deaf  Mnte 
is,  in  presumption  of  law,  an  idiot,  not  punishable  criminally  for 
his  act,  until  it  is  shown  that  he  is  endowed  with  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  enable  him  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  burden  of  showing  this  is  upon  those  who  prose- 
cute him,  or  seek  to  bring  him  to  justice.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  this,  unless  there  is  some  means  of  communicating  with 
him,  to  ascertain  what  his  ideas  are,  or  the  nature  and  degree 
of  his  intelligence ;  and  if  means  exist  for  ascertaining  that, 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  a  jury  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he 
did,  and  that  he  did  it  animo  felonico — that  is  with  a  willful  or 
felonious  intent, — ^the  same  means  can  be  employed  for  ascer*" 
taining  his  views  upon  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  court, 
why  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  against  him.  That  is, 
the  amount  of  evidence  which  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  a 
jury  that  he  had  the  requisite  intelligence  to  make  him  accounta- 
ble for  his  acts,  would  equally  establish  that  he  had  sufficient 
capacity  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  enquiry  propounded 
by  the  court,  and  to  avail  himself  of  anything  that  he  might 
think  could  prove  serviceable  to  him.  (And  it  follows  that  if  he 
evidently  has  not  the  capacity  to  do  this,  the  jury  should  find 
that  he  had  not  the  capacity  to  commit  the  crime  charged.)  It 
has  been  shown  moreover  that,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  made  the 
especial  duty  of  the  court  to  do  all  for  him  that  he  might  do  for 
himself ;  to  examine  all  the  proceedings  with  a  critical  eye,  to 
look  for  every  point  of  which  he  might  take  advantage,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and,  in  short,  to  render 
him  every  possible  service,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  judg- 
ment is  rendered  against  him,  that  can  be  done  consistently 
with  the  rules  of  law.  There  is  little  reason,  therefore,  to 
apprehend  that  any  Deaf  Mute  would  be  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced upon  a  capital  charge,  without  having  every  advantage  that 
any  other  prisoner  would  have  upon  a  capital  charge,  except 
that  important  one  of  hearing,  like  ordinary  persons,  all  that 
transpires  on  his  trial,'*'  and  of  addressing  the   court  by  the 


*  When  we  reooUeot  how  important  is  this  priTilege  to  the  prisoner,  of  hear- 
ing the  eTidenoe  against  him,  as  in  many  cases  he  alone  can  giro  a  olue  to 
clear  ap  eironmstanoes  that  make  against  him,  we  would  strongly  insist  that, 
where  a  Deaf  Mate  is  tried,  all  the  leading  points,  at  least  of  the  eyidence  and 
pleadings,  ought  to  be  oommunicated  to  him,  either  by  signs  or  by  writing. 
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faculty  of  speech.  If  a  Deaf  Mute  has  committed  murder — if  he 
has  taken  life  willfully,  intentionally — that  is,  with  what  the  law 
denominates  malice  aforethought — ^he  is  not  to  escape  the  punish* 
ment  with  which  the  law  visits  the  perpetrator  of  such  a  crime, 
because  he  is  deprived  of  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech* 
Every  thing  is  to  be  done  for  him  in  the  course  of  his  trial, 
and  up  to  the  moment  that  sentence  of  death  is  passed  upon 
him,  that  can  possibly  be  done  for  a  person  laboring  under 
such  an  infirmity ;  but  he  is  not  to  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
his  crime,  because  a  form  cannot  be  gone  through  with  on  the 
part  of  the  court,  which  necessarily  could  only  be  intended  to 
apply  to  cases  where  such  a  procedure  was  possible.  If  it  is 
supposable  that  a  Deaf  Mute  would  be  convicted  of  a  capital 
ofi'cnce,  the  punishment  of  which  was  death,  who  could  .not  be 
brought  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  enquiry  put  before 
sentence,  then  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  his  incapacity  to 
comprehend  would  be  no  barrier  to  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
court  to  pass  sentence  upon  him.  In  every  case,  the  enquiry 
should  be  put  and  interpreted  to  the  prisoner,  and  his  answer, 
if  any,  interpreted  to  the  court.  If  he  cannot,  or  if  he  will  not 
bo  made  to  understand  it — for  want  of  comprehension  would  very 
naturally  be  assumed  by  a  prisoner  so  situated,  if  he  thought 
thereby  that  he  could  save  his  life — then  the  duty  of  the  court  is 
to  proceed  and  pass  sentence  upon  him.  If  the  court  are  of 
opinion  that  the  jury  were  wrong  in  convicting  him,  they  can 
defer  sentence,  unless  restricted  to  pronounce  it  within  a  certain 
time,  until  the  prisoner's  case  can  be  laid  before  the  executive 
for  pardon ;  but  if  the  executive  will  not  interfere,  the  court 
must  pronounce  judgment,  and  order  execution. 

It  follows  from  this  reasoning,  supplied  to  us  by  an  eminent 
judge,  that  as  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  pronouncing  the  Deaf- 
Mute  prisoner  guilty  of  the  crime  charged,  also  pronounces  that 
he  had  sufficient  capacity  to  commit  the  crime,  therefore  this 
question  of  capacity  is  one  of  the  points  they  are  to  take  into 
consideration.  We  would  suggest,  as  a  question  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  criminalists  and  jurists,  whether,  as  the  mind 
naturally  revolts  from  inflicting  the  extreme  punishment  of  death 
upon  one  already  laboring  under  an  infliction  so  worthy  of  com- 
passion, whether  a  distinction  cannot  be  made  between  the  capa- 
city to  commit  greater  and  less  crimes ;  whether  it  might  not  be 
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adjudged,  for  instance,  that  a  Deaf  Mate  without  instruction, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  divine,  and  very  little  of  the  human 
laws  against  crime,  hut  whose  passions  make  him  dangerous  to 
society,  may  not  he  adjudged  capable  of  committing  murder  in 
the  secondy  hut  not  in  the  first  degree.  We  know  of  no  case, 
under  English  and  American  law,  in  which  a  Deaf  Mute  has 
heen  capitally  convicted.  In  the  few  cases  of  a  capital  charge 
against  such  persons,  to  be  hereafter  cited,  the  proceedings  were 
stayed  on  points  of  form.  The  provision  of  the  French  law, 
which- empowers  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  "Guilty,  with 
extenuating  circumstances,"  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  give  in- 
stances, thus,  by  saving  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  reconciling  con- 
science with  compassion,  appear  to  us  more  rational  than  the 
practice  under  our  common  law. 

To  make  this  view  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  as  regards  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  complete  as  possible,  we  will  give  an  account 
of  the  views  entertained  in  Germany,  and  of  the  law  as  there 
established,  respecting  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  translated  from  the  work  of  Henke,  one  of  the  leading 
German  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence.  {Lehrhuch  der  Q-e- 
richtlichen  Medecin^  von  Adolph  Henke.  Stuttgard,  1832:  7th 
edition,  §§  289,  290,  291.)  "As  it  must  always  be  a  question  of 
doubt  whether  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  responsible  beings,  where 
they  have  committed  illegal  acts,  their  mental  condition  should 
be  ascertained  in  most  cases  through  the  instrumentality  of 
teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  educated  in  private  or  public 
institutions,  as  this  class  of  persons  can  more  readily  and  satis- 
factorily enquire  into  the  facta  than  legal  physicians,*  as  they 
are  more  familiar  with  the  condition  of  such  persons,  with  whom 
they  come  constantly  into  contact,  or  the  teacher  at  least  should 
be  consulted  by  the  legal  physician.  (§  290.)  Under  the  de- 
nomination of  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  comprised  not  only  the  Deaf 
who  cannot  speak,  but  those  who  have  learned  to  speak  more  or 
less,  and  those  who  have  lost  their  hearing  too  early  to  acquire 
language  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  consequence  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  their  senses,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  must  invariably  be  defi- 


*  In  GermaDy,  physiciane,  denominated  Ugal  phytieiana,  aro  appointed  by  tho 
governmsnt  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  medical  questions  connected  with 
crimes. 
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cient  in  regard  to  mental  development  and  cuUivation,  and  are 
especially  prone  to  violent  passions,  to  sndden  eruptions  of 
temper,  to  irascibility,  and  are  in  general  cunning,  deceitful, 
unreliable,  and  are  perversely  prone  to  adhere  to  their  purposes. 
(§  291.)  As  respects  their  accountablility  to  the  law,  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  are  on  a  par  with  idiots  and  imbeciles,  unless  their 
natural  infirmity  and  intractability  of  mind  has  been  more  or  less 
removed  by  a  good  education  while  young,  and  even  if  their 
intelligence  is  cultivated,  they  always  experience  difficulty  in 
understanding  others,  and  in  making  themselves  understood.^ 
In  respect  to  their  legal  liability  or  accountability  for  their  acts, 
the  following  points  should  always  be  considered :  1.  The  degree 
of  their  mental  infirmity.  2.  Whether  the  law  violated  could  be 
understood  by  them.  3.  Whether  the  exciting  cause  of  the  act 
was  different  in  their  case  from  what  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  person.  All  these  questions,  however,  can  be  an- 
swered only  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  individual  case.f 
The  question,  how  far  uneducated  Deaf  Mutes  are  responsible 
to  the  criminal  law  for  their  acts,  has  often  been  argued  within 
the  last  thirty  years  before  the  French  courts.  One  of  the 
earliest  cases  we  have  met  with  is  recorded  in  Bebian's  Journal, 
(1826.)  An  officer,  with  two  assistants,  went  to  the  house  of  a 
peasant  near  Rodez,  to  serve  an  execution.  While  they  were 
making  an  inventory  of  the  movables,  they  discovered  the  peasant 
at'a  distance  endeavoring  to  drive  off  a  cow,  which  was  the  most 
valuable  article  of  his  property.  He  was  instantly  pursued,  and 
soon  overtaken,  knocked  down,  trampled  on,  and  the  cord  by 
which  he  led  the  cow  wrested  from  him.  While  one  of  the 
officers  led  the  cow  in  triumph,  and  another  dragged  along  its 
unfortunate  master  by  the  collar,  the  son  of  the  latter,  returning 
from  his  work  in  the  field,  saw  at  a  distance  the  affray.  This 
was  a  Deaf  Mute  of  about  twenty  years,  tall  and  vigorous. 
Furious  and  indignant  at  the  way  he  saw  his  father  treated,  he 
seized  the  first  club  at  hand,  fell  upon  the  aggressors  with  a 


*  This  Tiew  of  an  intelligent  German  writer  we  eommend  to  those  whose 
imaginations  are  taken  by  the  German  system  of  teaching  Deaf  Mates  to  speak, 
as  more  attractiTe  than  oar  own  system. 

f  We  shall  hereafter  giro  a  case  of  the  trial  of  a  Deaf  Mate  for  marder,  in 
Bhenish  Prassia,  in  whioh,  it  will  be  seen,  he  was  adjadged  not  responsible, 
precisely  on  what  groands  howeyer  does  not  appear. 
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sayage  yell,  and  after  a  yery  brief  struggley  put  all  three  to 
flight.  Complaint  was,  of  course,  made  against  father  and  son 
for  rebellion  and  violent  resistance  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 
The  Deaf  Mute,  when  brought  before  the  tribunal,  could  not  be 
made  to  comprehend  that  he  had  committed  any  offence.  He 
supposed  he  was  brought  there  in  honor  to  his  courage.  When 
his  late  antagonists  appeared  in  court,  he  was  with  difficulty 
withheld  from  attacking  them,  and  endeavored  to  explain  that 
he  saw  two  robbers,  who  ought  to  be  punished.  Notwithstanding 
the  grave  nature  of  the  offence,  the  task  of  his  advocate  was  not 
difficult.  .  All  minds  and  hearts  were  already  prepossessed  in  his 
favor,  and  the  advocate  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  jury 
that  this  youth  was  not  amenable  to  laws  of  which  he  had  and 
could  have  no  knowledge;  that  he  had  only  fulfilled  the  most 
sacred  of  duties,  and  exercised  the  first  of  rights  in  defending  his 
father  and  his  property.  "*" 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions.  But 
though  we  can  readily  admit  that  an  uneducated  Mute  is  not 
amenable  to  the  artificial  laws  of  society,  we  should  still  hold  him 
amenable  in  cases  where  he  violates  rights  in  others,  which  he 
shows  himself  so  prompt  to  defend  in  his  own  case.  The  Deaf 
Mute  of  Rhodez  showed  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  uneducated  Mutes  generally  this  sentiment  of  pro* 
perty  is  strong.  They  must,  then,  know  that  they  do  wrong  to 
steal ;  and  that  they  are  conscious  of  this  is  farther  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  when  they  do  steal,  they  steal  with  secrecy  and 
contrivance,  like  other  men.  We  cannot,  therefore,  by  any 
means  approve  of  the  defence  set  up  in  several  cases  in  France, 
for  uneducated  Mutes  accused  of  theft,  namely,  that  an  unedu- 
cated Deaf  Mute  is  not  an  accountable  moral  agent.  The  first 
case  we  have  met  with  in  which  this  plea  was  advanced,  is  that 
of  Nadau,  also  recorded  in  Bebian's  Journal,  (p.  42.)  This  ud- 
educated  Deaf  Mute  was,  in  July,  1826,  brought  before  the* 
Court  of  Assises  of  Paris  for  theft.  He  had  already  been  more- 
than  once  brought  before  the  tribunals  for  similar  offences,  and 
had  suffered  a  year's  imprisonment  for  theft.  M.  Paulmier,  a^ 
distinguished  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  served  as  inter- 
preter.    The  avocat-giniral  remarked,  that  ^^the  involuntary 

*  Journal  de  rinstraotion  des  Sonrds  Maet8  et  dei  Ayeogles,  Paris,  1^6^  p.  88^ 
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interest  that  attached  to  the  accused  ought  not  to  make  us  forget 
the  evidence  of  the  culpability  of  the  prisoner.  It  has  been 
shown  by  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  prisoner  through  M.  Paulmier,  that  he  had  very  dis- 
tinct notions  of  good  and  evil ;  that  he  hid  himself  to  steal ;  that 
he  hid  himself  to  sell  what  he  had  stolen ;  and,  finally,  that  he 
confessed  with  confusion  the  faults  he  had  committed.  Besides, 
if  we  suppose  that  Deaf  Mutes  have  not  as  precise  moral  ideas  as 
other  men,  this  Nadau  had  already  been  warned  by  several  judi- 
cial condemnations,  that  society  punishes  those  who  steal  the 
goods  of  another.  He  farther  asked  the  jury  to  observe  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  grant  impunity  to  the  accused.  It 
would  be  to  deprive  the  unfortunate  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  re- 
sources they  find  in  labor ;  for  no  person  would  dare  to  employ 
them  in  his  service,  if  it  should  be  decided  that  the  law  is  im- 
potent to  punish  their  faults. 

M.  Charles  Ledru,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  Nadau,  rested 
his  defence  on  the  ground  that  a  Deaf  Mute  without  instruction 
is  not  capable  of  a  delict.  He  maintained  that  the  idea  of  jus- 
tice and  injustice  can  only  reach  the  intelligence  by  the  aid  of 
speech,  or  of  words,  resting  especially  on  the  authority  of  M. 
de  Bonald,  to  whose  philosophy  he  took  pleasure  in  rendering 
public  homage.  Supposing  that  the  accused  could  be  held  cul- 
pable after  the  law  of  nature,  he  asked  if  the  civil  law  could  be 
applied  to  a  man  who  could  never  have  known  it.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  society  could  not  complain  of  offences  committed 
against  her  by  an  unfortunate  whom  she  had  abandoned  to  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  world  which  is  to  him  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
Instead  of  imprisoning  the  uneducated  Deaf  and  Dumb,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  instruct  them  ?  This  reasoning  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  jury,  that  Nadau  was  acquitted,  after  a 
short  deliberation. 

This  doctrine,  that  the  idea  of  justice  or  injustice,  or  any  other 
moral  or  religious  idea,  can  only  reach  the  mind  by  means  of 
words,  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  utterly  false  and  groundless.  If 
such  were  the  case,  we  should,  of  necessity,  despair  that  our 
Deaf-Mute  pupils  could  ever  attain  such  ideas.  What  knowledge 
of  words  they  possess  is,  in  most  cases,  acquired  through  expla- 
nations in  gestures  and  in  all  cases  gestures  form  the  readiest 
means  of  explaining  words  to  them.     It  is  absurd,  then,  to  imag- 
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ine  that  words,  whose  meaning  they  have  learned  only  through 
gestures,  can  convey  to  them  ideas  for  the  expression  of  which 
gestures  are  inadequate. 

But  though  we  utterly  repudiate  the  philosophy  which  makes 
the  possession  of  a  moral  and  religious  sense  depend  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  verbal  language,  we  fully  admit  that,  with  the  un- 
educated Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
labor  under  great  difficulties  and  disadvantages  as  to  their  devel* 
opment.  Some  of  this  class  of  persons  are  hardly  superior  to 
idiots,  and  from  this  low  point,  their  intelligence  and  moral  sense 
vary  over  an  extended  scale,  up  to  nearly  or  quite  the  average 
of  ignorant  persons  generally,  who  are  not  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Common  sense  teaches  us  that  where  a  Deaf  Mute  commits  a 
wrong,  knowing  that  it  is  a  wrong,  or  at  least  knowing  that  such 
acts  are  punished  when  detected,  he  should  be  punished,  without 
regard  to  metaphysical  speculations  as  to  his  exact  moral  state. 
But  his  unfortunate  condition  may  with  justice  be  urged  in  miti- 
gation of  the  punishment,  and  this  rational  view  is  the  one  now 
prevailing  in  France.  Several  instances  are  recorded,  in  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  Nadau,  Deaf  Mutes  have  been  acquitted  by 
juries  in  consideration  of  this  supposed  want  of  moral  accounta- 
bility; but,  in  other  later  instances,  the  verdict  has  been  so 
framed  as  only  to  secure  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment. 

M.  Edouard  Morel,  a  very  eminent  French  teacher,  comment- 
ing on  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  plea  of  want  of  moral 
accountability  had  been  set  up,  justly  observes :  '^  Unless  he  be 
an  idiot,  every  Deaf  Mute  who,  after  having  committed  a  theft, 
is  brought  before  the  tribunals,  knows  that  he  has  done  wrong  ; 
and  the  advocate  who  is  called  on  to  defend  him,  places  himself 
on  a  false  ground,  when,  to  obtain  an  acquittal,  he  sustains  that, 
deprived  of  hearing  and  speech,  his  client  is  incapable  of  at- 
taining moral  ideas,  and  ought  not,  in  consequence,  to  be  res- 
ponsible for  his  actions. 

^'  If  such  a  doctrine  should  come  to  be  prevalent,  and  to  be 
the  foundation  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  it  might  involve 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  for  society.  Men  accustomed 
to  crime  would  seek,  perhaps,  for  accomplices  among  uneducated 
Mutes,  and  would  find  in  them  instruments  so  much  the  more 
docile,  that  they  would  be  assured  in  advance  of  their  impunity. 

^^  If  I  had  to  defend  a  Deaf  Mute  before  the  courts,  I  would 
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carefully  abstain  from  advancing  a  plea  that,  in  order  to  save  a 
guilty  person,  would  slander  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  by 
pronoancing  a  sentence  of  incapacity  against  all  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  who  remain  faithful  to  their  duties.  I  would  not  fear  to 
avow  the  fault  of  my  client ;  but  I  would  throw  off  the  respon* 
sibility  on  society  itself,  which,  by  a  cruel  heedlessness,  has  left 
to  vegetate  in  its  bosom  a  whole  class  of  its  members,  exposed 
without  defence  to  every  temptation  of  passion,  to  every  solicita- 
tion of  vice.  Without  doubt  a  Deaf  Mute  is  culpable  when  he 
commits  a  bad  action ;  but  would  it  be  just  to  treat  him  accord* 
ing  to  the  rigor  of  the  law  ?  Can  the  axiom,  The  law  is  held 
to  be  known  to  ally  be  applied  to  a  being  who  is  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  knowing  the  law?"* 

We  may  add,  that  -the  Deaf  and  Dumb  themselves,  who  must 
know  what  their  own  views  and  feelings  were  before  instruction, 
warmly  and  indignantly  reject  and  repudiate  the  plea  of  moral 
incapacity  set  up  for  their  uneducated  brethren.  And  we  be- 
lieve it  has  been  generally  abandoned.  The  more  rational  plea 
that  makes  the  misfortune  of  the  Deaf  Mute  criminal  an  extenua- 
tion of  his  fault,  has,  however,  often  been  urged  with  deserved 
success.  For  instance,  a  Deaf  Mute  who  was  accused  of  grand 
larceny,  with  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  night,  and  break- 
ing a  lock,  was,  on  account  of  his  infirmity,  found  guilty  of 
larceny  simply,  without  mention  of  the  aggravating  circum- 
stances, thus  securing  a  much  milder  punishment.f 

The  favor  of  courts  and  juries  may  also  be  justly  invoked  for 
a  Deaf  person  in  cases  where  he  has  acted  under  erroneous 
impressions  natural  to  one  in  his  circumstances.  Deaf  Mutes 
and  Deaf  persons  who  are  not  quite  dumb,  are  often  suspicious 
and  irritable,  from  their  inability  to  hear  and  take  part  in  what 
is  going  on  around  them.  They  sometimes  take  as  intentional 
annoyance  and  insult  gestures  or  practical  jests,  unskillfully 
made,  which  were  merely  intended  as  friendly  pleasantry.  Pi- 
roux  records  the  case  of  Jean-Baptist  Yillemin,  a  Deaf  Mute 


*  Piroax'  Joanial,  i,  21,  taken  from  La  OazetU  de$  JMunaux,  of  18th  Dee. 
1888. 

f  Piroax'  Joamal,  ii,  161,  case  of  CoUett,  who  robbed  another  Deaf  Mate. 
The  defence  was  that  Collet,  who  had  received  some  edaoation,  might  have  the 
oonscienoe  of  a  bad  aotioD,  bat  not  of  the  aggrayating  oireamstances. 
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of  twenty-nine  years,  very  imperfectly  educated  and  of  feeble 
capacity.  Placed  by  the  wealth  of  his  family  above  the  neces- 
sity of  manual  labor,  and  incapable  of  intellectual  labor,  he  fell 
into  dissolute  habits,  wandering  idle  about  the  fields,  and  fre- 
quenting public  houses.  One  night,  in  a  tayern,  he  met  a  man 
named  Marchand,  who  attempted  to  amuse  himself  and  the 
company  by  making  signs  to  the  Deaf  Mute  which  the  latter 
did  not  understand.  Yillemin  indicated  by  a  gesture  that  he 
desired  to  be  let  alone ;  but  Marchand  continued  to  annoy  him, 
seizing  his  head  and  making  a  bite  at  his  nose  ;  and  brandishing 
round  his  head  a  cane,  which  he  then  held  in  the  attitude  of 
firing  a  gun,  saying  to  the  company  that  he  wished  to  invite 
Yillemin  to  go  a  hunting.  Yillemin  naturally  lost  his  patience; 
unable  to  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  brutal  behavior 
of  Marchand,  or  to  express  his  own  sentiments,  except  by 
actions,  he  seized  the  aggressor,  flung  him  on  the  floor,  and 
gave  him  a  kick  on  the  head.  Marchand  was  only  slightly  hurt. 
The  company  declared,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was  himself  to 
blame  ;  and  he  said  he  harbored  no  ill  will  to  Yillemin,  for  what 
had  passed.  Returning  home,  a  distance  of  several  leagues  on 
foot,  he  fell  sick,  and  died  of  a  disease  of  the  chest,  which  his 
family  chose  to  ascribe  to  the  blows  he  had  received  from 
Yillemin,  which,  however,  was  disproved  by  the  medical  wit- 
nesses. The  Deaf  Mute  was  in  the  first  instance  sentenced  to 
two  months'  imprisonment ;  but  on  an  appeal  to  the  Cour  Roy  ale 
of  Nancy,  in  consideration  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  Yille- 
min, and  of  the  brutal  and  inconsiderate  conduct  of  Marchand, 
the  term  was  reduced  to  six  days.* 

Other  cases  may  easily  be  supposed  in  which  a  Deaf  person 
may  be  led  to  violent  conduct  by  his  inability  to  hear,  and  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  others.  An  impatient  man,  for 
instance,  requests  a  Deaf  Mute  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  not 
knowing  that  the  latter  could  not  hear  his  request,  attempts  to 
shove  him  aside,  thus  provoking  a  manual  retort.  A  Deaf  Mute 
may  also  erroneously  conceive  himself  wronged  in  making 
change,  or  in  price,  weight  or  measure,  and  break  out  into  vio- 
lence.    In  such  cases,  we  are  confident,  there  are  very  few  who 


*  Piroux'  Journal,  i,  4G  and  69. 
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would  undertake  a  prosecution  for  violence  by  a  Deaf  Mute, 
after  becoming  aware  of  his  peculiar  circumstances. 

The  disposition  of  courts  and  juries  to  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment of  an  uneducated  Deaf  Mute  criminal  has  been  shown  in 
France  and  Germany,  in  several  cases  of  murder,  some  of  them 
of  an  aggravated  character ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  Deaf  Mutes, 
who  have  grown  to  maturity  without  instruction,  are  too  often 
passionate  and  vindictive.  B^ian  relates  the  case  of  Pierre 
Sauron,  an  unedcated  Deaf  Mute  of  the  department  of  Gantal, 
who  had  formed  an  illicit  connection  with  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbor.  The  father,  scandalized  by  such  a  connection  with  a 
dumb  man,  undertook  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  sending  his  daughter 
out  of  the  country.  For  this  Sauron  manifested  the  most  im- 
placable resentment,  and  finally  waylaid  and  murdered  him. 
The  sentence  was  hard  labor  for  life ;  for  the  like  crime,  one  not 
deaf  and  dumb  would  have  been  sent  to  the  guillotine.  When 
the  sentence  was  explained  to  the  Deaf  Mute,  he  declared  he 
would  rather  be  put  to  death. 

Another  case  we  find  thus  related  in  the  Ninth  Report  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  Hamburgh  (Germany.)  At 
Cologne,  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  August,  1829,  the  royal  Court 
of  Assizes  was  occupied  by  an  accusation  against  a  Deaf  and 
Dumb  journeyman  shoemaker,  Johann  Schmit,  of  Kreuznach, 
who,  enraged  at  being  upbraided  for  the  defects  of  his  work, 
had  stabbed  his  master  with  a  knife.  The  principal  question 
discussed  was,  whether  the  early  instruction  and  moral  and 
intellectual  state  of  the  Deaf  Mute  made  for  or  against  his 
accountability.  The  jury  found  that  the  unfortunate  murderer 
was  not  accountable;  and  he  was  therefore  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  and  dismissed  free  into  the  street.  ''This,  (adds  the 
editor  of  the  Hamburgh  Report,)  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  not  with- 
out that  solicitude  that  might  secure  a  better  education  to  the 
unfortunate  man,  then  twenty-three  years  old,  and  sufficient 
precautions  lest  he  should  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
he  could  do  such  acts  with  impunity." 

A  much  more  aggravated  case  than  either  of  the  foregoing  was 
that  of  Michael  Boyer,  an  uneducated  and  vagabond  Deaf  Mute, 
of  about  27  or  28  years,  who  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes  of  Cantal,  (France,)  under  the  triple  charge  of  rape, 
murder  and  robbery,  committed  on  a  girl  of  eleven  years,  whom 
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he  met  in  a  lonely  place  on  Christmas  day,  1848,  on  her  way  to 
the  residence  of  an  aunt  in  a  distant  village,  with  whom  she  was 
to  spend  the  winter,  in  order  to  attend  school.  Boyer  was 
proved  to  have  pursned  other  females  with  evident  intentions  of 
violence,  and  had  been,  some  years  before,  condemned  to  three 
years*  imprisonment  for  theft.  The  evidence,  though  circum- 
stantial, was  conclusive.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  detail  it. 
We  observe,  however,  that  the  prisoner,  being  interrogated 
through  M.  Riviere,  director  of  the  school  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Bhodez,  denied  energetically  the  principal  facts  imputed 
to  him,  and  succeeded  in  making  it  understood  that  he  main- 
tained that  the  blood  observed  on  his  garments  came  from  a 
wound  in  the  head,  occasioned  by  a  fall  while  in  liquor.  What 
plea  was  by  his  counsel  set  up  in  defence,  we  are  not  informed. 
The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  the  triple  charge,  but  admitted 
extenuating  circumstances — a  verdict  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
save  the  prisoner's  life.  He  was  condemned  to  hard  labor  for 
life  and  to  the  exposition  publique  (pillory  or  stocks.)"^  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  only  extenuating  circumstances  that  appear 
in  the  narrative  of  this  fearful  crime,  were  the  total  deprivation 
of  instruction  and  neglected  vagabond  state  of  the  criminal. 

A  similar  verdict  and  sentence  were  given  in  the  case  of  the 
Deaf  Mute  Emmanueli,  of  Corsica,  who  had  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered the  two  sisters  Ristori,  provoked  to  frenzy  by  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  one  of  them  to  listen  to  his  prolonged  suit.  He  had, 
some  years  before,  killed  her  brother  in  a  quarrel  on  the  same 
account,  and  it  being  considered  that  he  had  acted  with  great 
provocation,  was  only^condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment — a 
lenity  which  the  commission  of  the  second,  and  far  more  aggra- 
vated, murder  showed  to  have  been  misplaced,  f 

The  details  of  another  French  case  of  murder  by  an  unedu- 
cated Mute,  Louis  Chavanon,  may  be  read  in  Beck's  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  This  Deaf  Mute  was  of  such  a  covetous  and 
grasping  disposition,  that  he  harbored  the  most  violent  enmity 
against  any  who  purchased  property  of  his  father.  The  de- 
ceased, Treille,  having  become  possessed,  by  purchase,  of  half 
of  the  house  in  which  Chavanon  lived,  the  latter,  after  repeated 
menaces  in  gestures,  meeting  him  on  the  common  stairs,  an  affray 

*  Morel's  Annales,  ii.  166-170.  f  Pirouz'  Journal,  It.  144. 
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ensued  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Treille.  The 
sentence  was  ten  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  1,000  francs 
to  the  widow  and  children  of  Treille. 

Another  deplorable  instance  of  the  ungovernable  passions  of  too 
many  uneducated  Mutes  is  furnished  by  the  case  of  Pierre  Lafond, 
who,  having  been  repeatedly  detected  in  thefts  of  the  property  of 
his  uncle  and  aunt,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted  and  brought 
up,  his  aunt  was  at  length  provoked  to  the  degree  of  following 
and  reproaching  him  in  the  presence  of  a  young  neighbor,  of 
whom  Lafond  was  enamored.  Watching  an  opportunity  to  exe- 
cute the  vengeance  that  rankled  in  his  heart,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  absence  of  his  uncle  to  attack  his  aunt  at  night  in  her  bed 
with  several  of  the  shoe  knives  used  by  him  in  his  trade.  Her 
daughters,  <)oming  to  her  assistance,  were  also  grievously  wound- 
ed, but  providentially  none  of  the  victims  were  mortally  touched. 
Taken  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  wandering  in  the  fields,  Lafond 
alleged,  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  conversant  with  his  signs, 
that  he  committed  the  act  under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  fright 
and  hallucination.  However,  neither  this  adroit  defence,  nor  his 
unfortunate  position,  could  make  the  jury  forget  the  aggravating 
circumstances  of  the  case.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  ten  years  at  hard  labor.  "*" 

The  following  curious  and  interesting  trial  is  translated  from 
Hitzig's  Zeitschrift  fur  deutsche  und  anslandiche  Criminal 
Richts  Pflege.     Berlin,  1828 : 

A  young  man,  named  Filleron,  was  brought  before  the  Court 
of  Assizes  at  Paris,  in  August,  1827,  charged  wiih  housebreaking 
and  petty  theft.  Deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  he  had  never 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education,  and  had  neither  kindred, 
friends,  nor  any  regular  occupation.  Abandoned  by  his  parents, 
he  was  received  into  the  Orphans'  Asylum,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bic^tre,  from  which  he  ran  away.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  lived  in  Paris  entirely  isolated,  without  a  home  or  any 
means  of  support,  except  what  he  received  from  some  Deaf  and 
Dumb  persons.  M.  Paulmier,  the  successor  of  De  TEp^e  and 
Sicard  in  the  direction  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Paris,  was  employed  as  interpreter,  and  it  was  surprising  with 
what  ease  he  made  himself  understood  by  the  prisoner,  without 

II  III,..--  ■- _  ■ ■ 

*  Piroux'  Journal,  i.  56.  # 
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the  assistance  of  the  signs  adopted  in  the  Institution.  He  also 
understood  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the  prisoner  with  great 
facility.  Filleron  entered  the  hall  with  a  wrinkled  brow  and  a 
vacant  countenance,  and  haying  thrown  a  careless  glance  around 
the  assembly,  he  remained  motionless. 

The  President,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Paulmier,  asked  him 
his  name.  This  is  the  only  word  of  which  he  knows  the  letters. 
He  answered  by  signs  that  he  was  called  Filleron,  and  signified, 
with  his  fingers,  that  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  Presi- 
dent desired  that  he  might  be  asked  where  he  was  born.  M. 
Panlmier,  by  motions  and  gestures,  endeavored  to  convey  to  him 
the  idea  of  a  child  in  the  cradle  and  at  the  breast.  Filleron 
made  signs  that  he  had  come  from  a  great  distance,  and  that  his 
father  was  a  mason ;  and  raised  and  lowered  his  hands  several 
times  to  imitate  the  motion  of  the  waves.  M.  Paulmier  explained 
his  meaning  to  be  that  he  was  born  on  the  sea-coast.  M.  Paul- 
mier then  enquired  of  him  his  place  of  abode,  by  laying  his  head 
on  his  hand  as  if  asleep.  For  answer,  Filleron  scratched  his 
hands,  as  if  afflicted  with  a  certain  cutaneous  disorder.  By  this, 
M.  Paulmier  understood  him  to  mean  that  he  lived  in  the  Bic^tre. 
The  bill  of  complaint  was  then  read,  which  charged  that  Filleron, 
(after  he  had  ran  away  from  the  Bic^tre,  and  had  come  to  Paris,) 
by  creeping  under  a  door,  and  breaking  a  pane  of  glass,  had 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  Orphans'  Asylum,  in  which  he  was 
educated,  and  had  stolen  the  clothes  of  one  of  the  young  men ; 
that  three  days  after  this,  he  again  entered  the  Asylum,  by 
'  jumping  over  the  wall,  and,  after  having  eaten  in  the  kitchen, 
had  purloined  a  coal  scuttle,  three  copper  stew-pans  and  an 
apron.  These  articles  were  delivered  by  him  to  one  Letertre,  a 
well-known  Deaf  and  Dumb  cook,  who  invites  customers  by  blow- 
ing a  trumpet.  Letertre  had  deposited  the  articles  with  a  wine 
merchant,  who,  having  his  suspicions  awakened,  caused  Filleron 
to  be  arrested.  The  President  desired  M.  Paulmier  to  make 
Filleron  understand  that  he  was  accused  of  the  theft  and  house- 
breaking. M.  Paulmier  imitated  the  motions  of  a  person  who 
takes  away  a  coat,  and  runs  off;  he  then  pointed  his  fingers  to 
the  accused,  and  then*  to  the  officers  of  the  court.  Filleron 
made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative.  M.  Paulmier  repeated  his  ges- 
tures, and  at  the  same  time  imitated  the  movements  of  a  cook, 
who  shakes  a  stew-pan  over  the  fire.    Filleron  signified,  by  lively 
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gestures,  that  he  understood  him;  repeated  the  motions,  and  ex- 
pressed with  his  fingers  that  he  had  stolen  three  stew-pans  and  a 
utensil  managed  with  both  hands.  He  was  then  asked  how  he 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  Asylum.  He  now,  by  attitudes  and 
motions,  signified  that  he  had  crept  under  a  door,  broken  a  pane 
of  glass  with  his  knife,  and,  having  passed  through  a  long  pas- 
sage, got  into  the  kitchen ;  that  having  eaten,  he  had  taken  three 
stew-pans  from  the  nails  on  which  they  were  hung,  and,  after 
wrapping  them  in  a  cloth,  had  made  his  escape. 

President     "Ask  him  where  he  was  educated  ?" 

M.  Paulmier  lowered  his  hands,  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  of 
a  small  child,  and  raised  them  gradually  to  represent  its  growth. 
Filleron  placed  his  hand  on  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  to  signify 
that  he  was  educated  in  the  Orphans'  Asylum,  where  the  children 
wore  grey  jackets  with  red  collars. 

President  "He  was  sent  away  from  the  Asylum  for  bad 
conduct ;  ask  him  why  he  went  away?" 

Filleron  answered  this  question,  by  signifying  that  he  had  as- 
sumed a  sulky  mien.  He  then  scratched  his  hand,  to  express 
the  idea  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Bic^tre. 

President     "Ask  him  if  he  has  been  employed  as  a  tailor?" 

M.  Paulmier  imitated  the  motion  of  a  person  who  is  sewing. 
Filleron  made  a  sign  in  the  negative,  and  folded  his  arms,  in 
order  to  signify  that  he  had  no  occupation.  He  then  stretched 
them  out,  as  if  he  were  pushing  violently ;  by  this  he  intended 
to  express  the  idea,  that  ho  had  worked  at  a  well,  and  turned  the 
wheel. 

President     "Ask  him  why  he  ran  away  a  second  time?" 

Filleron  expressed,  by  very  intelligible  signs,  that  he  was  tired 
and  had  been  beaten.  He  then  made  a  wry  face,  and  turned  his 
pocket  wrong  side  outwards,  to  signify  that  he  had  not  been  well 
paid. 

President*  "  How  has  he  lived  since  he  ran  away  from  the 
BicStre?" 

M.  Paulmier  drew  a  large  circle,  to  represent  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  imitated  the  motions  of  a  man  who  is  eating  and  sleeping. 
Filleron  understood  this  at  once,  and  placed  himself  in  an  attitude 
as  if  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  then  pretended  to  eat,  to  signify 
that  he  had  lived  with  Letertre. 

President,     "Ask  him,  whether,  some  days  previous  to  his 
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arrest,  he  did  not  give  five  francs  to  one  of  the  orphan  boys,  who 
was  sweeping  before  the  gate  of  the  Orphans'  Asylum. 

M.  Paulmier  showed  him  five  francs,  and  endeavored  to  convey 
to  him  the  idea  of  a  boy  who  is  sweeping,  to  whom  something  is 
given.  Filleron  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  and  expressed, 
by  signs,  that  he  had  obtained  the  money  by  working  at  the  well. 

Prendent.     ^^  Ask  him  why  he  committed  the  theft?" 

It  was  very  difficult  for  M.  Paulmier  to  make  this  understood. 
When  Filleron,  at  last,  comprehended  his  meaning,  he  expressed 
by  signs,  that  he  was  large,  subject  to  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
that  he  must  have  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Preiident     "  Ask  him  if  he  knows  it  is  unlawful  to  steal." 

M.  Paulmier  acted  as  if  he  would  have  Filleron  take  away  his 
jacket,  pointed  to  the  gens-d'arms  and  the  officers  of  the  court, 
repeated  the  same  signs  pointing  to  himself,  and  then  placed 
himself  in  a  position  as  if  ho  were  seizing  a  thief,  and  binding 
his  hands.  To  all  this  Filleron  answered  by  imitating  the  mo- 
tions of  a  man  who  acts  eagerly  to  signify  that  he  was  forced  by 
hunger  to  steal. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Commissary  of  Police,  be- 
fore whom  Filleron  was  first  brought,  when  the  stolen  clothes  he 
had  on  were  taken  from  him,  he  evinced  signs  cf  the  greatest 
despair,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  sabre  of  one  of  the  gens- 
d'anps,  and  it  became  necessary  to  bind  him.  He  then  made 
signs  as  if  in  mockery,  and  as  if  he  wished  to  throw  himself 
into  the  water,  or  cut  his  throat.  After  this,  he  bent  his  head 
down  and  wept  bitterly,  and  then  remained  motionless,  and  as  if 
sunk  in  the  deepest  despondency. 

To  the  question,  whether  he  had  broken  into  the  Asylum,  Fil- 
leron answered  by  signs  that  he  had  broken  a  pane  of  glass;  but 
that  it  had  been  broken  before,  and  he  earnestly  insisted  on  this 
last  circumstance.  When  the  stolen  articles  were  shown  to  him, 
he  recognized  them  as  such,  and  made  signs  that  ho  was  hungry. 
M.  Paulmier  asked  him  if  he  was  sorry.  Filleron  again  ex- 
pressed by  signs  that  he  was  hungry  and  had  nothing  to  eat ; 
and  then  placed  himself  in  an  attitude,  as  if  some  one  were 
pushing  him  and  pointing  out  to  him  some  object.  M.  Paul- 
mier explained  his  meaning  to  be  that  he  was  instigated  by  some 
other  Deaf  and  Dumb  person  to  commit  the  theft.     On  motion 
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of  the  Advocate-General  he  was  asked,  whether  he  had  not 
been  already  punished  in  the  Asylum  for  theft.  To  this  he  an- 
swered by  signs,  that  he  was  then  very  small,  and  that  he  was 
allowed  but  a  very  small  portion  of  bread  and  was  hungry.  He 
then  assumed  the  fixed  posture  of  a  soldier  to  signify  that  he 
had  been  punished  in  that  manner. 

President.     ^'Asked  him  if  he  had  any  idea  of  religion." 

M.  Paulmier  pointed  to  the  heavens  and  placed  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  supplication  and  struck  himself  on  the  breast,  in  sign 
of  guilt.  Filleron  did  not  appear  to  understand  him ;  but  signi- 
fied that  it  had  been  attempted  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write. 
M.  Magni,  the  Director  of  the  Orphans'  Asylum  stated  that  he 
was  convinced,  that  Filleron  could  not  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil. 

The  second  witness  was  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  cook.  He  was  a 
a  pupil  of  the  Abb^  de  TEp^e,  and  could  understand  and  make  him- 
self understood  with  greater  facility.  He  appeared  to  be  in 
high  spirits,  saluted  the  court  with  great  civility,  and  at  the  order 
of  M.  Paulmier,  raised  his  hand  with  a  very  significant  expres- 
sion, denoting  that  he  would  open  his  whole  heart.  An  inartic- 
ulate sound,  to  which  he  gave  utterance,  resembled  the  French 
word  out.  He  expressed,  by  signs,  the  letters  of  his  name, 
Antoine  Alexandre  Letertre,  and  that  he  was  forty-seven  years 
of  age ;  he  then  placed  himself  in  an  attitude,  as  if  he  .were 
blowing  a  trumpet,  and  laughed  heartily.  He  expressed,  by 
very  intelligible  signs,  that  he  had  taken  the  stolen  articles, 
and  that  Filleron  had  informed  him  that  he  had  received  them 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  tinned  over.  He  manifested 
great  abhorrence,  placed  one  hand  on  his  heart,  and  covered  his 
eyes  with  the  other,  and  then  pretended  to  push  back  the  stew- 
pans  that  were  lying  on  the  table  with  violence,  to  signify  that 
he  did  not  know  that  they  had  been  stolen.  He  then  imitated 
the  movements  of  a  man,  who  is  seized  and  bound  to  a  post. 
M.  Paulmier  declared,  that  the  honest  Letertre  well  understood 
that  theft  was  unlawful,  and  that  its  consequences  were  impris- 
onment and  exposure  in  the  pillory. 

Here  arose  a  very  lively  pantomime  between  Letertre  and 
Filleron.  M.  Paulmier  explained,  that  Letertre  asserted,  in 
contradiction  of   Filleron,   that  the  latter  had  said,   he  had 
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received  the  stew-pans  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  tinned 
over. 

Prendent.  ^'Ask  the  witness  if  Filleron  has  ever  before  de- 
livered to  him  stolen  goods."  Letertre  denied  this,  and  made 
signs  that  he  was  honest,  had  a  good  heart,  and  pushed  the  stolen 
articles  from  him. 

The  other  witnesses  had  nothing  of  importance  to  state. 

The  Advocate-General  contended,  that  notwithstanding  the 
compassion  we  may  feel  for  the  condition  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
the  law  must  take  its  course ;  that  there  were  Deaf  and  Dumb 
persons,  possessing  intelligence  and  discernment ;  and  that  they 
were  to  be  judged  according  to  the  measure  of  their  under- 
standing.  In  conclusion,  he  insisted  that  Filleron  was  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  that  he  had  acted  with 
intelligence,  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced  guilty.  The 
counsel  for  the  accused,  in  the  defence,  assumed  the  position, 
^that  a  person  Deaf  and  Dumb  from  his  birth,  who  has  never  re- 
ceived any  education,  is  not  amenable  to  the  law.  In  this  con- 
dition, he  cannot  form  any  idea,  for  there  is  wanting  to  him 
wordSj  the  elements  of  all  ideas.  Even  if,  by  a  kind  of  inspira- 
tion and  by  observation,  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
sequence of  evil  actions,  still  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
choose,  with  a  clear  discrimination,  between  an  action  forced  on 
him  by  a  state  of  extreme  necessity,  like  that  of  the  prisoner, 
and  a  forbearance  of  that  action  for  fear  of  its  consequences. 
He  has  not  that  self  control,  that  freedom  of  mll^  upon  which 
all  liability  to  punishment  rests.  His  actions  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  morality.  But  suppose  this  por- 
tion to  be  untenable,  he  is  not  subject  to  punishment,  according 
to  the  well  established  rule  of  law,  lez  nan  ohligat  nisi  pro» 
mulgata*  However  great  may  be  his  inclination,  he  cannot  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  ^  I  had 
not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law ;  for  I  had  not  known  lust  except 
the  law  had  said,  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  Filleron  has,  indeed, 
seen  punishments,  executions,  and  gens-d'arms ;  but  gens-d'arms 
are  not  the  flesh  become  law.  Were  the  seeing  such  objects  as 
these  sufficient  to  create  a  liability  to  punishment,  a  criminal 
code  of  laws  would  be  useless,  and  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  person  accused  has  ever  passed  by  a 
gaUows. 
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Filleron  was  acquitted.  He  received  an  earnest  admonition 
from  M.  Paulmier,  which  appeared  to  affect  him.'*' 

In  the  several  French  cases  that  have  been  cited,  (and  we 
might  have  c^ted  other  similar  cases  from  Bebian's,  Piroux'  and 
MoreFs  Journals,)  no  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  experienced 
in  relation  to  the  formalities  of  a  trial ;  the  questions  that  wQre 
raised  related  to  the  degree  of  moral  accountability  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  But  the  few  Enc^lish  and  Scotch  cases  we  have  are 
mostly  of  a  different  character.  In  these  cases,  the  defence  set 
up  for  Deaf  Mutes  accused  of  crime,  has  generally  turned  on 
legal  forms  and  technicalities.  As  this  paper  has  already  ex- 
tended to  an  unexpected  length,  and  as  the  cases  to  which  we 
refer  can  be  consulted  at  large  in  standard  works,  we  shall  re- 
strict ourselves  to  brief  outlines. 

In  July,  1817,t  Jean  Campbell,  an  uneducated  Deaf  and 
Dumb  woman,  the  mother  of  three  children  by  three  different 
fathers,  was  charged  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Edin-. 
burgh,  with  murdering  her  child  by  throwing  it  over  the  old 
bridge  at  Glasgow.  Mr.  Robert  Kinniburgh,  an  eminent  teacher 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  called  in  as  an  expert ;  and  under- 
stood from  her  signs  that  she  maintained  that,  having  the  child 
at  her  back,  held  up  by  her  cloak,  which  she  held  across  her 
breast  with  her  hands,  being  partially  intoxicated,  she  had  loos- 
ened her  hold  to  see  to  the  safety  of  some  money  in  her  bosom, 
thus  allowing  the  child  to  fall  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
against  which  she  was  resting.  She  indignantly  denied  having 
intended  to  throw  it  into  the  river. 

^'  Mr.  Kinniburgh  being  asked  whether  he  thought  she  could 
understand  the  question,  whether  she  was  guilty  or  not  of  the 
crime  of  which  she  was  accused  ?  answered  that  in  the  way  he 
put  the  question,  asking  her  by  signs  whether  she  threw  her 
child  over  the  bridge  or  not  ?  he  thought  she  could  plead  not 
guilty  by  signs,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  so 
put  the   question  to  her,  but  that  he  had  no  idea,  abstractly 


*  Seo  American  Jurist,  vol.  3,  p.  168. 

f  Beck  gives  this  date,  1807,  which  is  a  manifest  error,  as  Mr.  Einnibargh  of 
the  Edinbargh  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  was  first  opened  in 
1810,  was  called  in  the  case,  and  referred,  in  giving  his  e^dence,  to  his  Report 
for  1815. 
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speaking,  that  she  knew  what  a  trial  was,  but  that  she  knew  she 
was  brought  into  court  about  her  child." 

''John  Wood,  Esquire,  auditor  of  excise,  (who  is  deaf  and 
partially  dumb,)  gave  in  a  written  statement  upon  oath,  men- 
tioning that  he  had  visited  the  prisoner  in  prison,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  she  was  altogether  incapable  of  pleading  guilty  or 
not  guilty;  that  she  stated  the  circumstances  by  signs,  in  the 
same  manner  she  had  done  to  the  court,  (when  questioned  before 
the  court  by  Mr.  Kinniburgh,)  and  seemed  to  be  sensible  that 
punishment  would  follow  the  commission  of  a  crime." 

''  The  court  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  novel  and 
important  question,  of  which  no  precedent  appeared  in  the  law 
of  this  country,  (Scotland,)  deserved  grave  consideration,  and 
every  information  that  the  counsel  on  each  side  could  procure 
and  furnish." 

''  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  judges  delivered  their  opinion 
as  follows : 

''  Lord  Hermand  was  of  opinion  that  the  panel  (prisoner)  was 
not  a  fit  object  of  trial.  She  was  deaf  and  dumb  from  her  in- 
fancy; had  had  no  instruction  whatever;  was  unable  to  give 
information  to  her  counsel,  to  communicate  the  names  of  her 
exculpatory  witnesses,  if  she  had  any,  and  was  unable  to  plead 
to  the  indictment  in  any  way  whatever,  except  by  certain  signs, 
which  he  considered  no  pleading  whatever." 

The  other  four  judges,  however,  overruled  this  opinion, 
referring  especially  to  a  case  (already  mentioned  in  a  former 
part  of  this  paper)  that  had  occurred  in  England  in  1778,  in 
which  one  Jones,  who  had  stolen  five  guineas,  appearing  to  be 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  being  found  by  the  jury  empanneled  on  that 
point,  to  be  mute  "from  the  visitation  of  God,"  was  arraigned 
by  the  means  of  a  woman  accustomed  to  converse  with  him  by 
signs,  found  guilty  and  transported.  And  it  was  also  observed 
that  it  might  be  for  the  prisoner's  own  good  to  have  a  trial;  for 
if  the  jury  found  that  her  declaration,  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  throw  her  child  in  the  river,  was  true,  she  would  be  acquitted 
and  set  free ;  whereas,  if  not  found  capable  of  being  tried  for  a 
crime,  she  must  be  confined  for  life.  The  woman  Campbell  was 
accordingly  placed  at  the  bar,  and  when  the  question  was  put, 
guilty  or  not  ?  ''  her  counsel,  Mr.  McNeil,  rose,  and  stated  that 
he  could  not  allow  his  client  to  plead  to  the  indictment,  until  it 
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was  explained  to  her  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  plead  guilty  or 
not.  Upon  it  being  found  that  this  could  not  be  done,  the  case 
was  dropped,  and  she  was  dismissed  from  the  bar  simpliciter. 
Thus,  though  it  is  established  that  a  Deaf  Mute  is  doli  capax^ 
no  means  have  yet  been  discovered  of  bringing  him  to  trial." 

Certainly  the  system  of  laws  in  Scotland  must  be  defective, 
under  which  important  leading  cases  are  decided,  not  on  broad 
general  principles,  but  on  mere  formalities  and  technicalities. 

We  find  an  English  case,  similar  in  some  of  the  circumstances 
to   that  just   cited.     In  1881,  a  woman  (Esther  Dyson)   was 
indicted  at  the  York  Assizes  (England)  for  the  willful  murder 
of  her  bastard  child  by  cutting  off  its  head.     Upon  an  arraign- 
ment she  stood  mute;  a  jury  was  empanneled,  and  evidence  being 
given  that  she  had  always  been  deaf  and  dumb,  the  jury  found 
that  she  was  mute  by  visitation  of  God.     Mr.  Justice  Park  then 
directed  that  an  interpreter  should  be  sworn  to  communicate 
with  her  by  signs,  which  was  done,  and  the  interpreter  explained 
to  her  by  signs  what  she  was  charged  with,  and  she  made  signs 
obviously  imputing  a  denial,  and  which  the  interpreter  explained 
to  be  a  denial.     Justice  Park  then  directed  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
to  be  recorded.     The  interpreter  was  then  directed  to  explain 
to  her  that  she  was  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  that  she  might 
object  to  any  of  the  jurors  if  she  pleased ;  but  the  interpreter, 
as  well  as  another  witness,  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
her  understand  a  matter  of  that  nature,  although  upon  common 
subjects  of  daily  occurrence  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing,  she  was  sufficiently  intelligent.     One  of  the  witnesses 
had  instructed  her  in  the  dumb  alphabet,  but  she  was  not  so  far 
advanced  as  to  put  words  together,  and  the  witness  swore  that 
though  she  was   then  incapable  of  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  proceeding  against  her  and  of  making  her  defence,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  with  time  and  pains  she  might  be  taught  to 
do  so,  by  the  means  used  by  the  instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.    Justice  Park  then  directed  that  a  jury  should  be  em- 
panneled to  try  whether  she  was  sane  or  not,  which  having  been 
done,  the  same  witnesses  were  then  examined  and  testified  to 
her  incapacity  at  that  time  to  understand  the  mode  of  her  trial 
or  to  conduct  her  defence.     Whereupon,  the  judge — after  stating 
upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  if  a  person  of 
sound  memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  and  afterwards  at  any 
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period  becomes  insane,  that  he  cannot  be  proceeded  against 
during  the  existence  of  his  phrenzy,  bat  must  be  kept  in  prison 
until  his  incapacity  is  removed ;  and .  that  where  the  offence 
charged  is  either  treason  or  murder,  that  the  fact  whether  the 
alleged  insanity  is  real  or  counterfeit  is  to  be  enquired  into  by  a 
jury — ^told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  woman 
had  not  then,  from  the  defect  of  her  faculties,  intelligence 
enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  against  her, 
they  ought  to  find  her  not  sane.  The  jury  found  that  she  was 
not  sane,  and  she  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  kept  in  strict 
custody  until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known.'^ 

Five  years  afterwards,  in  March,  1886,  a  similar  question 
came  before  Baron  Alderson.  A  man  was  indicted  for  bes- 
tiality. Upon  being  put  to  the  bar,  he  appeared  to  be  deaf 
and  dumb,  whereupon  a  jury  was  empannelcd,  who  found  he 
was  mute  by  visitation  of  God.  As  the  prisoner  was  able  to 
read  and  write,  the  indictment  was  handed  to  him  which  he 
read,  and  made  a  sign  that  he  was  not  guilty.  Upon  this  the 
jury  found  that  he  was  able  to  plead,  and  that  point  having  been 
determined,  the  next  question  submitted  to  the  jury  was, 
whether  he  was  then  sane,  and  could  be  put  upon  his  trial  for 
the  offence.  On  the  part  of  the  crown,  evidence  was  given  with 
a  view  of  showing  that,  on  the  examination  before  the  magistrate, 
he  had  understood  the  charge,  and  had  answered  in  writing. 
But  several  witnesses  swore  that  he  was  nearly  an  idiot,  and  had 
no  proper  understanding ;  and  that  though  he  might  be  made  to 
comprehend  some  matters,  yet  he  could  not  understand  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  trial.  In  submitting  the  case  to  the  jury, 
Baron  Alderson  said  that  the  question  was,  whether  the  prisoner 
had  sufficient  understanding  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
trial,  so  as  to  make  a  proper  defence  to  the  charge,  and  that 
three  points  were  to  be  enquired  into.  Firsts — Whether  the 
person  was  mute  of  malice  or  not.  Second^ — Whether  he  can 
plead  to  the  indictment  or  not.  Thirdly^ — Whether  he  is 
of  sufficient  intellect  to  comprehend  the  course  of  proceedings 
on  the  trial  so  as  to  make  a  proper  defence — to  know  that  ho 
might  challenge  any  of  the  jurors  to  whom  he  might  object,  and 
to  comprehend  the  details  of  the  evidence,  which,  in  a  case 

*  Rex  T.  Dyson,  7  Car.  &nd  Pay.  805. 
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of  this  nature,  must  constitute  a  minute  investigation.  That 
if  they  thought  that  there  was  no  certain  mode  of  communicating 
the  details  of  the  trial  tp  the  prisoner,  so  that  he  could  dearly 
understand  them,  and  be  able  properly  to  make  his  defence  to 
the  charge,  that  they  ought  to  find  that  he  was  not  of  sane 
mind.  That  it  was  not  enough  that  he  might  have  a  general 
capacity  of  communicating  on  ordinary  matters.  The  jury 
found  that  the  prisoner  was  not  capable  of  taking  his  trial, 
whereupon  the  Court  directed  that  he  be  confined  in  prison 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  This  case,  it  appears,  was  considered 
by  several  of  the  judges,  and  the  course  pursued  by  Baron 
Alderson  was  approved.''' 

These  two  cases  suggest  the  question,  whether  the  law  ought 
not  to  recognize  and  make  provision  for  that  intermediate  state 
between  fuH  accountability  and  total  want  of  capacity  to  commit 
crime,  which  cases,  like  that  of  Esther  Dyson,  strikingly  evince. 

If  her  case  had  been  brought  before  a  French  tribunal,  in- 
stead of  staying  proceedings  on  a  point  of  form,  thus  condemn- 
ing to  an  indefinite  term  of  imprisonment  one  who  might  after 
all  be  innocent,  the  trial  would  have  proceeded ;  and  it  would 
have  been  for  the  jury  whether  to  acquit  her  either  as  innocent 
in  fact,  or  not  accountable ;  or  to  find  her  guilty,  with  extenuat- 
ing circumstances.  In  the  latter  case  her  punishment  would 
hardly  be  more  severe  than  the  imprisonment,  perhaps  per- 
petual, inflicted  on  Esther  Dyson  without  trial. 

We  recollect  a  case  that  was  tried  in  Essex  county.  New 
Jersey,  about  twenty  years  since,  in  which  a  man  evidently  deaf, 
and  pretending  to  be  dumb  also,  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
sodomy.  Doubts  were  expressed  whether  the  prisoner  was  both 
deaf  and  dumb,  because  specimens  of  his  writing,  exhibited  to 
the  court,  showed  a  much  better  acquaintance  with  the  sounds 
than  with  the  orthography  of  words.  There  appears,  however, 
from  what  we  recollect  of  the  case,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
was  deaf,  the  most  decisive  test  being  that  the  sentence  of  seve- 
ral years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  though  pronounced  in  a 
loud  voice,  produced  no  effect  on  him ;  but  when  it  was  commu- 
nicated in  writing,  he  showed  evident  signs  of  being  strongly 
affected.     As  he  was  able  to  read  and  write,  his  examination 

*  Bex  T.  Pritehard,  7  Car.  and  Pay.  804, 
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was  at  first  in  writing ;  but,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
a  Deaf-Mute  interpreter  was  procared.  He  was  a  wanderer 
from  abroad,  whose  previons  history  was  known  only  from  his 
own  account,  and  had  probably  lost  his  hearing  after  learning 
to  read  and  write.  He  appears  to  have  prejudiced  his  own 
cause  by  pretending  to  be  both  deaf  and  dumb ;  since  the  suspi* 
cion  thrown  on  the  latter  point  by  the  test  that  he  knew  words 
by  their  sounds,  rather  than  by  their  orthography,  caused  it  to 
be  supposed  that  his  deafness  also  was  simulated  to  excite  com- 
passion. We  mention  this  case,  (of  which  we  have  no  legal 
record,)  for  the  sake  of  observing  that,  in  cases  where  a  person 
pretends  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  have  been  taught  to  read 
and  write  in  the  mode  in  which  Deaf  Mutes  usually  are  taught, 
the  best  test  for  detecting  him,  (next  of  course  to  proving  directly 
his  ability  to  hear  and  speak,)  is  by  observing  whether  in  writ* 
ing  he  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  sound  rather  than  with 
the  orthography  of  words.  The  compositions  of  Deaf  Mutes 
are  often  disconnected,  erroneous  in  syntax,  or  obscure  or  im- 
proper in  expression;  but  they  are  not  very  apt  to  make 
blunders  in  orthography.*  A  man  who  writes  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish, even  of  the  homeliest  kind,  with  an  orthography  governed 
by  the  sound  of  the  words,  (e.  g.  I  du  not  noj)  cannot  be  a  Deaf 
Mute,  though  he  may  perhaps  be  deaf  from  childhood. 

From  the  facts  and  reasonings  presented  in  the  course  of  this 
paper,  we  deduce  the  following  general  principles,  for  which 
we  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  some  eminent  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  which  are  respectfully  submitted,  as  being 
consonant  to  reason,  and  hence  to  law,  according  to  the  famous 
dictum  that  law  is  the  perfection  of  reason. 

As  a  knowledge  of  words  is  not  necessary  to  moral  and  mental 
development,  a  Deaf  Mute  who  cannot  read  or  write  is  not 
neeessariltf  more  ignorant  in  matters  that  can  fall  under  his 
personal  observation,  or  that  form  the  ususal  topics  of  conversa- 
tion in  signs  between  him  and  his  acquaintances,  than  illiterate 


*  And  when  Deaf  Mates  do  make  blunders  in  orthographj,  they  ooneUt  in 
omitting  or  transposing  letters ;  not  in  epelUng  words  according  to  their  sound, 
or  substitating  one  word  for  another  of  like  sound,  unless  so  taught  by  ignorant 
associates. 
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persons  who  are  not  deaf  and  dumb.^  Hence  a  Deaf  Mute  who 
has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  written  language,  may  yet,  if  his 
dialect  of  gestures  is  sufficiently  copious  and  precise,  possess  the 
intelligence  necessary  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  to  make  all 
civil  contracts,  to  execute  a  deed  or  a  will,  or  to  give  evidence 
in  a  court  of  justice,  proper  precautions  being  taken  that  the 
interpreters,  who  accompany  him  before  the  attesting  notary  or 
magistrate,  are  faithful,  competent  and  disinterested. 

But  as  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  moral  development 
in  uneducated  Deaf  Mutes  is  very  various — some  who  have  been 
neglected  in  infancy  being  but  a  step  above  idiots — they  should 
be  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  whether  they  really  possess 
the  necessary  degree  of  knowledge  and  intelligent  will.  And 
where  any  doubt  may  exist,  it  is  advisable  that  teachers  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  should  be  called  in,  as  being  more  able  to 
appreciate  such  cases  than  any  other  persons,  and  usually  more 
expert  in  conveying  ideas  by  pantomime  than  even  the  friends 
of  an  uneducated  Mute  usually  are.* 

Cases  however,  as  we  have  seen,  occur  in  which  the  Deaf 
Mute  has  formed  with  some  intimate  companion  a  peculiar 
dialect,  not  to  be  understood  by  others.  Here  some  person  who 
is  conversant  with  the  dialect  used  by  the  Deaf  Mute  will  be 
the  best  interpreter.     This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  those 


*  The  late  exceUent  T.  H.  GaUaadet,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  **  On  the  Natural  Langoage  of  Signs,"  (yoI.  1,  p.  67,) 
states  the  following  fact:  *' The  writer  of  this  article,  some  years  ago,  was 
requested,  with  a  fellow  laborer  of  his,  at  the  time,  in  the  American  Asylum,  to 
visit  a  Deaf  Mute  in  a  neighboring  town,  about  eighty  years  of  age,  possessed 
of  some  property,  and  desirous  of  making  a  will.  He  could  not  read,  nor  write, 
nor  use  the  manual  alphabet.  He  had  no  way  of  communicating  his  ideas  but 
by  natural  signs.  By  means  of  such  signs,  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  old  man,  myself  and  companion  were  able  to  understand 
definitely  the  disposition  which  he  wished  to  make  of  his  property  among  hia 
relatiyes  and  friends,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  riews  into  effect  under 
the  sanction  of  the  law." 

In  cases  of  a  criminal  charge,  the  nearest  friends  of  the  Deaf  Mute  accused 
would  hardly  be  reliable  interpreters.  In  England,  some  years  ago,  a  Deaf 
Mute,  named  Howitt,  was  charged  with  murder.  His  father  attended  his  exam- 
ination as  interpreter,  but  the  coroner's  jury,  thinking  he  did  not  interpret  some 
Tery  expressiye  gestures  of  the  Deaf  Mute,  adjourned  to  procure  a  more  disin- 
terested interpreter.    Piroux*  Journal,  t,  18. 
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Deaf  Mutes  who  retain  an  imperfect  remnant  of  speech,  and 
endeavor  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them  by  the  motions 
of  the  lips,  aided  by  peculiar  grimaces. 

With  respect  to  the  formaUties  nsed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  the  Deaf  Mute  who  can  read  and  write  but 
imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  should  be  regarded  as  in  the  position 
of  a  Qerman  or  Frenchman,  whose  ignorance  of  our  language 
necessitates  the  employment  of  a  sworn  interpreter  between  him 
and  the  court. 

But  where  the  Deaf  Mute  can  read  and  write  well,  the  best 
mode  is  that  prescribed  in  the  French  code.  In  the  case  of  such, 
reading  supplies  hearing,  and  writing  supplies  speech.  Hence 
it  follows  that  a  paper  presented  to  a  well-instructed  Deaf  per- 
son, calling  his  attention  by  pointing  with  the  finger  to  the 
writing,  should  be  considered  as  read  to  him,  (it  being  under- 
stood of  course  that  there  should  be  sufficient  light  and  sufficient 
legibility  of  writing).  We  think,  however,  it  ought  to  be  spe- 
cially enacted  that  a  legal  service  in  the  case  of  9uch  persons 
8hoi]dd  consist  in  giving  them  a  copy  of  the  writ  or  notice  to  be 
served,  informing  them  by  writing  of  its  nature  or  contents, 
and  in  the  case  of  Deaf  Mutes  who  cannot  read,  or  but  imper- 
fectly, the  reading  may  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  compe- 
tent interpreter.  Any  legal  oath  or  obligation  may  be  taken  or 
assumed  by  a  well  instructed  Deaf  person,  by  writing  out  with 
his  own  hand  the  formula  before  witnesses,  with  such  forms  of 
solemnity  as  the  occasion  may  demand ;  or  by  a  conversation  in 
writing  with  the  officiating  magistrate. 

It  should,  however,  be  generally  understood,  that  many  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  who  have  received  more  or  less  instruction  in 
our  schools,  are  still  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  written 
language,  and  that  signs  are  the  surest  and  readiest  means  of 
reaching  their  conscience  and  intelligence — the  surest  means 
also  that  they  possess  for  explaining  their  own  meaning  clearly. 

With  respect  to  civil  rights,  the  Deaf  Mute  possesses  all  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whose  situation,  Deaf-Mutism  aside, 
is  the  same  as  his  own.  Imbecility,  insanity,  and,  in  some  cases 
even,  extreme  ignorance  may  disqualify  him  from  making  con- 
tracts, and  necessitate  the  appointment  of  guardians — but  not 
mere  inability  to  write  and  read,  if  he  evinces,  by  means  of 
signs,  the  requisite  intelligence. 
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And  before  the  criminal,  as  well  as  before  the  civil  law,  the 
Deaf  Mute  has  the  same  rights,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  ac- 
countability as  his  brother  who  hears  and  speaks.  We  trust  no 
attempts  will  be  made  hj  unscrupulous  pleaders,  or,  if  made,  will 
be  successful,  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  bear  witness  against 
those  who  have  wronged  him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  we 
ardently  desire  to  see  all  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  reach  that  degree 
of  moral  improvement  which  shall  preserve  them  from  crime, 
yet,  when  they  do  come  before  the  criminal  tribunals,  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  them  screened  from  deserved  punishment  by  mere 
technicalities,  or  by  arguments  of  want  of  moral  accountability 
in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  generally.  The  ignorance  and  neglected 
condition  of  an  uneducated  Deaf  Mute  may,  however,  be  justly 
urged  in  extenuation  of  his  faults,  as  an  appeal  to  the  compas- 
sion  of  the  court,  or  of  the  pardoning  power.  And  cases  may 
occur  in  which  a  Deaf  person  has  acted  under  erroneous  impres- 
sions, natural  in  his  circumstances ;  as,  for  instance,  in  resisting 
legal  process,  believing  it  to  be  unlawful  violence.  In  such  cases 
there  is  evidently  no  more  accountability  than  in  cases  of  hallu- 
cination. 

And  as  it  is  of  great  importance  to  every  man  whose  interests, 
liberty  or  life  are  at  stake  in  a  court  of  law,  to  know,  as  they 
transpire,  the  proceedings  and  evidence  against  him,  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  made  a  rule,  that  in  all  such  cases  an  interpreter 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Deaf  Mute,  who  will  keep  him  advised 
of  at  least  all  the  important  points  in  the  proceedings,  by  writing, 
or  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs,  according  as  the  one  mode 
or  the  other  is  more  clearly  intelligible  to  the  prisoner. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 
COLLINS  STONE, 

Nbw  York,  August,  1856.  Committee. 


NOTE. 

We  have  not  discussed,  in  the  foregoing  paper,  the  right  of  a  Deaf 
Mute  to  vote,  when  otherwise  legally  qualified,  because  we  had  not  met 
any  case  in  which  that  right  was  contested  or  denied,  (if  the  French 
casC;  in  which  the  Deaf  Mute  was  judged  incapable  of  understanding 
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the  eleotonJ  oaik;  be  excepted,)  till  after  this  report  was  written.  Yerj 
recently  we  have  met  with  a  paragraph  in  Smith's  History  of  New  Yorky 
(edition  in  the  collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  vol.  ii, 
p.  298.)  Of  several  points  ''  resolved  by  the  Assembly  in  the  exercise 
of  their  judicial  aathority,  respecting  the  qualifications  of  their  own 
members"  on  occasion  of  contested  elections,  in  1761,  the  last  was: 

'^  5.  That  a  man  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  nativity  has  no  vote." 

On  this  case  we  make  two  observations.  First,  that  as  a  property 
(we  think  a  freehold)  qualification  was  then  required  for  voters,  the 
Deaf  Mute  (for  evidently  the  resolution  refers  to  a  vote  actually  re- 
ceived or  offered)  was  possessed  of  property,  probably  by  inheritance, 
showing  that,  at  that  time.  Deaf  Mutes  were  practically  considered  in- 
capable of  possessing  property ;  and  second,  that  under  a  system  of  viva 
voce  voting,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  then  prevailed  in  the  Colony,  as 
it  still  does  in  England,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  an  uneducated 
Deaf  Mute  to  give  his  vote,  since  he  could  name  his  candidate  neither 
by  speech  nor  writing.  If  his  intelligence  was  such  that  he  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  vote,  some  special  statutory  provision  would  be  necessary  in 
his  case,  under  a  system  of  viva  voce  voting.  Where  the  voting  is  by 
ballot,  however,  no  such  special  provision  is  necessary. 


>■>•» 


After  reading  a  large  portion  of  the  report, 

Dr.  PiEET  said :  I  submit  if  it  woald  not  be  taxing  the  Conven- 
tion too  much  to  read  this  report  through,  and  whether  the  bal- 
ance of  it  could  not  be  read  at  another  time. 

Mr.  CooKB.  I  move  that  the  further  reading  of  the  report  be 
suspended  for  the  present. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CooKB,  from  the  Committee  to  report  Proper  Persons  to 
take  seats  in  the  Convention,  submitted  the  following  report : 

*^  The  committee  appointed  to  report  proper  persons  to  sit  in 
this  Convention,  recommend  that  teachers  of  the  Blind,  princi- 
pals and  teachers  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  graduates 
of  this  and  other  similar  Institntions,  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians, clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers,  editors,  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  be  in- 
vited to  take  seats  in  the  Convention  as  honorary  members." 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
9 
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Mr.  MaoIntibb  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials; whereupon^ 

Mr.  GiLLBT,  from  that  Committee,  read  the  following  list  of 
delegates  who  were  in  attendance : 

American  Astlum  at  Hartford. — ^Laurent  Clere,  Samuel 
Porter,  Rev.  John  B.  Keep,  Edward  M.  Gallandet* 

New  York  Institution. — Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent; Oran  W.  Morris. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — ^Thomas  Jefferson  Trist. 

Virginia  Institution. — Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Merillat,  Principal; 
John  C.  Covell,  Vice  Principal ;  Samuel  F.  Fink,  Job  Turner, 
W.  C.  Oraham,  Holdridge  Ghidester;  and  James  H.  Skinner, 
President,  George  Baylor,  W.  H.  Harman,  N.  C.  Kinney,  Sec- 
retary, W.  H.  Symes,  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

North  Carolina  Institution. — ^Wm.  D.  Cooke,  Principal ; 
Dr.  James  A.  Waddell,  Mary  St.  C.  Cooke,  Maria  E.  Cooke, 
Charles  M.  Grow. 

South  Carolina. — Rev.  N.  Pinckney  Walker,  Principal. 

Ohio  Institution. — Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Superintendent; 
Wm.  E.  Tyler,  John  M.  Francis,  Benjamin  Talbot. 

Indiana  Institution. — Thomas  Maclntire,  Superintendent. 

Illinois  Institution. — Philip  G.  Gillet,  Principal;  Samuel 
F.  Dunlap. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  report  in  order  being  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  a  Syllabic  Alphabet — 

Dr.  Pert  said,  that  an  experiment  was  made  in  one  of  the 
classes  of  the  New  York  Institution,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the 
committee  as  to  the  practicability  of  inventing  an  alphabet, 
which  would  expedite  dactylology,  by  enabling  the  speller  to 
make  three  or  four  letters  at  once,  presenting  words  in  syllables, 
all  the  letters  of  which  are  made  simultaneously.  But  though 
the  acquisition  of  the  elements  or  individual  letters  was  found  to 
be  easy,  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  acquire  such  a  readiness  in 
spelling  and  reading  by  this  mode  as  would  admit  of  the  new 
alphabet  being  used  even  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  old  one  in 
a  continuous  discourse.  The  pupils  preferred  their  old  alphabet 
to  undergoing  the  labor  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  new 
one.    The  impression  of  the  teacher  in  whose  class  the  experi- 
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ment  was  made,  was,  that  to  acquire  the  readinesa  and  facility  in 
the  use  of  the  new  alphabet  which  its  theory  pre-supposes  ere  it 
can  be  of  practical  use,  wonld  exact  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor  disproportionate  to  the  benefit  to  be  realized.  In  some 
words,  indeed,  especially  in  the  class  of  monosyllables,  the  ex- 
periment showed  that  it  would  be  very  easy  by  such  an  alphabet 
to  present  all  the  letters  of  a  word  at  once ;  e.  g.  the  word  eat 
would  be  very  neatly  and  expeditiously  presented  by  making  the 
e  with  the  right  hand,  the  t  with  the  left,  and  indicating  the  a 
by  the  mode  of  joining  the  hands ;  but  in  the  majority  of  words, 
it  would  be  difficult  and  perplexing.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  know- 
iug  nothing  of  syllables,  cannot  divide  words  into  syllables; 
hence  the  teacher  must  make  that  division  for  them  separately 
for  each  word  before  they  can  use  a  syllabic  alphabet ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  majority  of  the  words  found  in  books,  the  syllables 
are  so  short,  (e.  g.  individual  is  a  word  of  five  syllables  and  only 
ten  letters,)  that  the  benefit  from  a  syllabic  alphabet,  as  regards 
such  words,  would  hardly'be  a  compensation  for  its  inconveni-. 
ences.  As  a  matter  of  fancy  it  may  do  very  well ;  and  if  two 
or  more  persons  will  devote  the  time  necessary  to  acquire  a  tho- 
rough familiarity  with  the  positions  of  the  fingers  and  hands  de- 
scribed by  the  inventor,*  they  can  no  doubt  become  able  to  con- 
verse more  rapidly,  especially  if  they  adopt  among  themselves  a 
plan  of  abbreviation,  presenting  many  of  the  most  frequently 
occurring  words  by  a  single  though  complicated  movement  or 
position  of  the  hands  and  fingers.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  numerous  systems  of  short-hand  writing  which  have  been 
taught  by  itinerant  professors  all  over  the  country.  Any  bright 
young  man  can  readily  learn  the  alphabet,  but  very  few  ever  per- 
severe so  far  as  to  become  able  to  write  in  short-hand  even  as  fast 
as  by  the  ordinary  mode,  and  then  read  their  own  writing  near 
as  readily  as  they  could  ordinary  writing.  Yet,  by  adopting  ste- 
nographic characters  for  frequently  occurring  words,  any  man 
can  greatly  expedite  his  attempts  at  reporting  a  speech  or  debate. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  made  was,  that  while  it  may  be 
practicable  for  two  persons  of  quick  observation  to  learn  to  con- 
verse in  this  mode  with  greater  rapidity  than  by  the  alphabet 


*  See  Amerlotn  Annftls,  toI.  iii,  p.  217,  and  on. 
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now  in  use,  it  would  be  more  difficult  and  perplexing  for  new 
pupils  than  the  old  alphabet,  from  the  necessity  of  dividing  words 
in  a  manner  that  will  seem  to  them  arbitrary,  and  from  the  fact 
also  that  it  is  in  many  cases  difficult  so  to  arrange  the  letters  of  a 
syllable  by  this  mode  that  they  shall  be  all  clearly  legible,  espe- 
cially to  a  whole  class,  some  of  the  combinations  being  hardly 
visible  to  a  side  view.  The  committee,  therefore,  while  admitting 
the  ingenuity  of  the  proposed  system,  and  that  it  might  be  useful 
in  certain  circumstances,  could  not  recommend  that  it  should  be 
adopted  in  the  classes  of  an  institution  as  a  substitute  for  the 
alphabet  now  in  use.  I  would  move  that  the  committee  on  that 
subject  be  discharged  from  its  further  consideration. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Br.  Pebt.  There  was  another  subject  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee ;  but  that  was  disposed  of,  I  believe,  at  the  last  Conven- 
tion in  Ohio.  It  was  something  proposed  by  Dr.  Thompson  to 
change  the  mode  of  the  present  manual  alphabet ;  if  I  under- 
stood and  recollect  aright,  the  letters  were  written  on  the  joints 
of  the  fingers  and  different  parts  of  the  hand,  to  be  indicated  by 
pointing  to  them,  or  to  the  place  assigned  to  them.  If  the  hand 
could  afford  a  field  large  enough  to  write  a  number  of  commonly 
occurring  syllables,  so  that  the  place  of  each  could  be  pointed  to 
without  hesitation,  or  time  spent  in  search,  there  might  be  time 
gained  by  this  method.  But  I  apprehend  such  a  plan  is  imprac- 
ticable from  the  time  that  would  be  lost  in  searching  for  a  sylla- 
ble, if  the  number  written  on  the  hand  is  large,  and  if  the  num- 
ber is  small  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  compensate  for  the 
trouble.  If  merely  letters  and  not  syllables  are  to  be  pointed 
to,  there  would  be  no  advantage  whatever ;  indeed  the  common 
manual  alphabet  would  be  preferable  both  in  point  of  conve- 
nience and  expedition.  A  French  amateur  proposed  a  similar 
plan,  and  urged  as  a  reason  for  its  adoption  that  by  writing  the 
letters  on  a  glove,  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  manual  al- 
phabet would  be  enabled  to  converse  with  a  Deaf  Mute ;  but  I 
do  not  see  what  advantage  this  mode  would  possess  over  writing. 
If  the  person  could  spell  and  not  write  legibly,  he  could  just  as 
well  use  an  alphabet  printed  on  a  card,  pointing  to  the  letters 
that  spell  the  word  he  wishes  to  communicate.  The  committee 
to  whom  Dr.  Thompson's  plan  was  referred,  reported  that  the 
mover  was  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration  for  his  ingenuity, 
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but  that  there  was  no  possibility  that  any  good  result  would  be 
likely  to  be  realized  from  it*  J  suppose  it  was  referred,  out  of 
regard  for  the  feelbgs  of  the  mover,  to  a  committee,  bat  it 
being  ascertained  that  no  good  would  be  accomplished,  they  did 
not  consider  the  subject. 

I  move  that  the  committee  entrusted  with  this  subject,  be  also 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  it — that  is  the  sub« 
ject  of  the  New  Manual  Alphabet. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PoBTSB,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Mortality  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  report  of  that  committee  being  next  in 
order,  said,  that  the  committee  have  not  prosecuted  the  inquiry, 
because  the  materials  were  so  scanty  that  no  conclusion  of  any 
value  could  be  arrived  at.  The  question  referred  to  the  com* 
mittee,  was  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  the  supposed  greater 
mortality  among  females  than  among  males,  in  our  institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  thorough  in« 
quiry  would  show  that  this  preponderance  exists  in  fact  or  not* 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  whole  number  is  so  small  as  to  af- 
ford no  adequate  data  on  which  to  found  any  general  conclusions 
or  make  any  legitimate  inductions. 

I  therefore  move  that  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  report  in  order  was  that  of  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  Trades  taught  at  the  different  Institutions  in  the 
United  States,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  their  fewness 
of  variety,  and  their  influences  upon  the  pupils. 

Db.  Pbbt.  I  regard  that  as  a  subject  which  ought  to  receive 
consideration.  One  member  of  the  committee  is  now  deceased, 
and  the  other  members  are  not  prepared  to  report  on  the  subject. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  committee, 
created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bab. 

Mr.  Stonb.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention a  written  report  upon  this  subject,  but  circumstances  be- 
yond  my  control  have  prevented  its  completion.  I  concur  in  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Peet,  that  it  is  desirable  to  add  another  mem- 
ber to  the  committee. 

Dr.  Pbbt.  I  thought  it  was  another  committee.  I  forgot  that 
the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Stone,)  was  on  that  committee. 
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The  question  on  giving  further  time  to  the  committee  to  pre* 
pare  their  report,  was  put  and  carried. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Pbbt,  the  vacancy  created  in  the  Committee 
on  Trades,  &c.,  by  the  demise  of  Mr.  Bab,  was  ordered  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  President. 

The  next  subject  to  be  reported  upon,  was  '^  The  Establishment 
of  a  Depository  of  Works  on  ^Deaf  Mute  Education." 

Dr.  Pbbt.  The  committee  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  re- 
port on  that  subject. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  have  myself  entertained 
the  belief,  that  the  best  locality  for  such  a  depository  would  be 
the  city  of  New  York.  I  have  conferred  with  several  book-sel- 
lers in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  some  of  them  expressed,  not 
only  a  willingness,  but  a  desire  that  their  establishments  should 
be  recognized  as  the  place  where  books  of  this  discription  should 
be  kept.  Mr.  D.  Van  Nostrand  is  one  of  the  number  who  ex- 
pressed this  wish,  and  probably  the  most  acceptable.  But  I  do 
not  suppose  it  would  be  practicable  to  induce  any  book-seller  to 
import  the  books  embraced  in  the  list  which  treat  on  the  subject 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  without  there  being  some  engagement 
that  they  would  be  sold.  The  Messrs.  Guyot,  at  the  head  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Gottingen,  Holland,  have 
published  a  catalogue  of  these  books,  which  comprises  a  volume 
of  three  or  four  hundred  pages,  and  such  books  as  are  contained 
in  that  list,  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  is  willing  to  import,  and  will  exe- 
cute any  order  in  that  line  which  any  individual  connected  with 
any  of  the  Institutions  of  the  country,  shall  see  fit  to  propose  to 
him.  This  is  the  result  of  the  conversation  which,  as  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  committee,  I  have  had  with  him.  This 
would  certainly  be  beneficial  to  persons  connected  with  the  In- 
stitutions, who  might  wish  to  obtain  books  from  abroad.  Most 
of  the  books  in  Guyot's  catalogue,  being  long  since  out  of  press, 
are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  market.  They  are  only  to  be 
found  in  private  libraries  generally.  There  are  some  gentlemen 
employed  in  London  to  get  all  the  old  volumes  which  are  to  be 
found.  The  Appletons  are  generally  employed  in  that  business. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  made  out  by  Guyot,  which  I  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  to  put  into  his  hands  if  he  would 
import  some  of  them,  if  ordered.  I  throw  out  this  to  show  what  I 
have  done,  as  an  individual,  for  the  information  of  the  Convention. 
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Mr.  Stonb.  The  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Peet  is  probably 
the  best  practicable  one  that  can  be  devised  to  secure  the  object 
contemplated.  We  need  inforaiation  as  to  what  books  have  been 
published  bearing  upon  our  profession.  This  we  obtain  from  the 
valuable  catalogue  of  the  Messrs.  Guyot.  We  need,  in  addition 
to  thisy  facilities  for  procuring  such  of  these  books  as  we  wish  to 
place  in  our  libraries.  A  depository  in  this  country  where  all, 
or  the  most  important,  of  these  works  could  be  found,  would  be 
exceedingly  convenient.  From  the  very  limited  demand  for 
works  of  this  class,  however,  such  an  arrangement  is  doubtless 
impracticable,  as  the  greater  portion  of  these  books  would  not  be 
imported  by  any  bookseller,  without  a  definite  order. 

Mr.  Ebbp.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  arrangement 
was  not  made  to  purchase  the  library  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  when 
offered  for  sale.  But  this  was  not  done,  and  many  of  the  books 
went  into  private  hands. 

Mr.  GiLLBT.  I  have  often  thought  that  one  of  the  greatest 
desiderata  of  our  profession  is,  the  absence  of  a  literature  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  In  this  respect,  we  stand  alone  among  the  ele- 
vated professions  of  the  age.  And  while  we  are  denied  to  gather 
around  us  large  libraries,  containing  the  experience  and  deduc- 
tions of  a  long  line  of  predecessors,  is  it  not,  Mr.  President,  our 
serious,  our  responsible  duty,  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  few 
works  now  extant  that  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  true 
dignity  of  our  profession  ?  Is  it  not  incumbent  on  the  teachers 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  to-day  to  establish  a  literature  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  which  succeeding  teachers  shall  find  measurably, 
if  not  greatly,  removing  for  them  obstacles,  which  every  member 
of  this  Convention  has  encountered  ?  Looking  over  this  Conven- 
tion, though  it  is  not  a  large  one,  I  see  that,  among  the  men  who 
have  been  long  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
there  is  an  amount  of  talent  fully  competent  to  accomplish  this 
end.  Though  we,  who  are  yet  novices  in  this  mystic  art,  may 
not  aspire  to  an  undertaking  so  dignified,  yet  our  interest  in  it 
is  none  the  less.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  President  of  the 
New  York  Institution  all  certainly  appreciate ;  and,  for  one,  I 
most  heartily  approve,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable.  I,  however, 
fear  that  works  of  merit,  in  relation  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  are 
so  rare,  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  copies  desired  could  be  pro- 
cured.   Let  this  depository  be  where  it  may — and  I  think,  aa 
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suggested  by  Dr.  Peet,  that  it  shonld  be  in  New  York — it  will  be 
oat  of  reach  of  far  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  this  Con- 
vention. Accordingly,  I  would  suggest,  that  when  rare  works  of 
merit  upon  these  subjects  are  procured,  that  copious  extracts 
from  them  be  published  in  the  American  Annals,  and  thus  the 
benefit  of  them  may  at  once  be  extended  to  the  profession  at 
large,  and  a  new  interest  added  to  the  Annals. 

The  Committee  on  the  subject  of  a  Depository  for  Books  was 
continued. 

Mr.  MacIntirb.  I  move  the  suspension  of  the  regular  order 
of  business,  with  a  view  to  enable  me  to  offer  a  resolution. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  whereupon,  he  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Seaolved,  That  a  Committee  of  one  Delegate  from  each  Institution  represented 
in  this  Conyention,  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  at  their  earliest  conTC- 
nience  a  plan  for  the  fatore  publication  and  support  of  the  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject : 

Messrs.  Maclntire,  Feet,  Keep,  Stone,  Trist,  Gillet,  Cooke, 
and  Covell. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Covbll, 

The  Convention  took  a  recess  until  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 


••>•» 


EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  communication  which  I 
desire  to  lay  before  the  Convention.  It  relates  to  a  subject 
already  referred  to  a  committee,  viz:  that  of  the  American 
Annals.  This  communication  is  from  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  Presi- 
dent of  an  Association  of  Deaf  Mutes,  called  the  New  England 
Gallaudet  Association : 

West  BennikeTy  August  8, 1856. 
Samuel  Porter,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,— ^I  thank  you  much  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  80th 
ult.,  which  was  duly  received  last  Monday.    After  a  few  hours. 
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I  mailed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tamer,  with  respect  to  making  the 
American  Annals  a  medium  for  Deaf  Mutes,  without  any  pro- 
posal  to  be  submitted  to  the  Convention  of  Teachers,  referred  to 
in  your  letter.  Though  Mr.  Turner  might  show  you  my  letter, 
I  think  I  should  write  you  more;  and  through  you,  as  I  am 
strongly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  N.  E.  Gallaudet  Asso- 
ciation, submit  the  subject  to  your  Convention  for  consideration 
and  acceptance. 

We  feel  anxious  to  accommodate  subscribers  to  the  N.  E.  Gal- 
laudet Association  with  some  periodical.  You  know  our  Society 
commenced  recently,  and  its  fund  is  consequently  not  sufficient 
to  support  our  own  periodical  at  present.  We  think,  if  a  con- 
sent from  your  Convention,  that  is  familiar  with  the  pantomimi- 
cal  manner,  should  be  successful,  we  would  want  to  put  in  the 
Annals  for  publication  two  times  a  year,  (say  January  and  July,)  at 
the  first  year  at  some  reduced  price,  to  be  paid  from  the  fund  of 
the  N.  E.  Gallaudet  Association,  according  to  the  number  of 
subscribers.  We  think  there  may  have  been  more  than  the  pre- 
sent number  at  our  Convention.  We  shall  wish,  with  some  proper 
condition,  that  a  communication,  composition  and  story,  written 
by  any  of  us,  should  be  received  and  published.  The  editor  can 
correct  them  as  far  as  he  thinks  it  necessary.  We  think  it  would 
be  ar  prudent  and  economical  step  at  present.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  for  your  early  information  about  the  action  of  your  Con- 
vention on  the  desired  subject,  that  I  shall  submit  it  to  our  Society 
for  approval  at  our  Convention. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  see  you  and  other  Teachers  pre- 
sent at  our  First  Convention,  and  enjoy  address  or  lectures  from 
you,  &c. 

The  whole  object  that  I  have  attended  in  concord  towards  our 
proposed  meeting  seems  to  prove  a  general  satisfaction. 

May  Divine  wisdom  bless  the  efforts  of  your  Convention  with 
such  success  as  to  be  useful  to  our  Mute  community. 

Thinking  the  report  of  the  N.  E.  Gallaudet  Association  would 
be  acceptable  to  you,  I  shall  send  you  one  that  may  be  handed 
to  some  one  present,  if  you  had  one  previously. 

Please  present  my  best  regards  to  those  present  who  know  me, 
and  best  wishes  for  their  happiness  and  prosperity  in  their  useful 
cause,  &c. 

Sir, — I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  feel  anxious  and  de- 
10 
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sirous  to  do  all  I  can  afford  to  aid  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
our  Mute  community.  May  God  speed  4;he  good  fruit  of  our 
Society. 

I  am,  with  best  regards,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  BROWN. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Pebt,  the  letter  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Annals. 

Dr.  Peet.  Understanding  that  there  is  other  business  of  im- 
portance which  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  immediately,  I  move 
that  my  report  be  considered  as  on  the  table  still.     Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Grammatical  Sym- 
bols, appointed  at  the  Third  Convention,  be  continued.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stone  then  moved  that  Mr.  Keep's  paper,  on  ^'  The 
Mode  of  Learning  the  Sign  Language,''  be  read ;  whereupon, 

Mr.  Keep  read  the  following  paper: 


THE  MODE  OF  LEARNING 


THl 


SIGN    LANGUAGE. 


BY  REV.  JOHN  R.  KEEP. 


THE  MODE  OF  LEARNINa  THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE. 


KT    &Sr.    JOHN    B.     KBBP. 


How  shall  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  acquire  a  Know- 
ledge  of  the  Sign  Language  ? 

It  is  answered  in  this  inquiry,  that  there  is  a  language  of 
signs ;  a  language  having  its  own  peculiar  laws,  and,  like  other 
language,  natural  or  native  to  those  who  know  no  other.  The 
great  principle  of  this  language  is,  that  as  sight,  feeling,  taste 
and  smell  are  the  senses  through  which  a  knowledge  of  the  quali- 
ties of  objects  has  been  acquired,  so  it  must  be  by  some  delinea- 
tion of  their  form,  some  imitation  of  their  motions,  some  refer- 
ence to  their  feeling,  odor,  taste  or  color,  that  any  one  of  these 
objects  can  be  recalled  to  the  mind.  These  delineations  or  modes 
of  recalling  the  object  may  be  very  different,  and  yet  the  lan- 
guage be  the  same ;  thus,  the  picture  of  an  ear  may  recall  the 
idea  of  a  horse,  or  the  picture  of  a  foot  may  do  it  equally  well. 
There  may  be  different  signs  or  motions  for  the  same  objects,  yet 
all  are  intelligible  and  legitimate,  provided  they  serve  to  recall 
those  objects  to  the  mind  of  the  person  with  whom  we  are  com- 
municating. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  although  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  when  they  come  to  our  public  institutions,  use  signs 
differing  in  many  respects  from  those  in  use  in  the  Institutions, 
yet  they  soon  drop  their  peculiarities,  and  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  an  entire  community  recalling  objects  by  the  same  motions. 
So  also  in  regard  to  human  employments  and  labors,  we  recall 
them  by  some  mimic  representation  or  repetition  of  them. 

But  when  we  come  within  the  spiritual  domain,  the  process  is 
of  necessity  somewhat  altered.  The  aim,  however,  is  still  to 
select  such  signs  as,  by  association  or  by  some  figure,  will  bring 
up  the  idea  we  wish.  Some  of  these  signs  are  obvious,  others 
need  explanation,  and  all  of  them  must  be  made  thoroughly 
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familiar,  both  in  their  meaning  and  use,  before  the  language  can 
be  said  to  be  mastered. 

The  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  then,  must  know  how  to 
make  signs — he  must  know  their  meaning — if  they  are  not  in 
themselves  obvious,  he  must  know  why  they  were  adopted  to  rep- 
resent the  ideas  which  they  do,  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  must 
be  familiar  with  the  syntax  of  signs,  or  with  the  true  mode  of 
combining  and  arranging  them  in  connected  discourse.  Some 
important  helps  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  I  will  now 
mention. 

First,  a  clavis  or  key  of  signs  would  be  of  immense  value  in 
introducing  the  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  a  knowledge 
of  signs.  In  such  a  list  or  vocabulary^  the  idea  of  the  sign 
should  be  expressed  by  some  word  or  words  nearest  to  it  in  mean- 
ing, as  also  all  those  related  or  figurative  words  which  it  is  used 
to  express — as  for  example,  bound,  busy,  habit — then  the  mode  of 
making  the  sign  should  be  clearly  described,  and  lastly,  the  rea- 
^son  or  ground  of  it  should  be  explained.  Thus,  impossible  or  im- 
possibility is  represented  in  signs  by  placing  the  fore-finger  of 
the  right  hand  upon  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  and  sliding  it  sev- 
eral times  off  the  end.  The  reason  of  this  sign  lies  in  this,  that 
the  fingers  placed  in  this  position,  and  force  or  weight  applied, 
one  cannot  hang  upon  the  other.  In  order  to  show  the  sign 
properly,  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  should  be  inclined  down- 
wards. Envy  is  represented  by  biting  the  finger  and  casting  an 
evil  eye  upon  the  person  envied.  The  reason  of  this  sign  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  That  a  list  of  this  character,  em- 
bracing all  signs  not  in  themselves  obvious,  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  must,  I  think,  be  apparent.  It  could  at  any 
time  be  referred  to,  and  thus  the  memory  be  refreshed  when  no 
one  was  by  to  give  a  living  explanation.  The  reason  of  the  sign 
being  given,  the  memory  would  the  more  readily  retain  it.  And 
the  mode  of  making  the  sign  being  accurately  described,  it  would 
thus  be  saved  from  deterioration  through  the  ignorance  or  forget- 
fulness  of  those  who  should  come  after.  It  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  surprise,  that  such  an  introduction  or  key  to  signs  has  not  ere 
this  been  prepared  by  some  one  of  the  first  generation  of  teach- 
ers who  are  so  abundantly  qualified  for  the  work.  If  the  treatise 
of  Sicard  on  the  theory  of  signs  is  adapted  to  meet  this  want,  it 
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ought  certainly  to  be  translated  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
American  instructors. 

The  next  thing  to  be  recommended  to  the  teacher  who  is  learn- 
ing signs,  is  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  seeing 
them  converse  and  conversing  with  them.  By  this  means  he  is 
placed,  it  would  seem,  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  who  go  to 
a  foreign  country  and  acquire  a  new  language  by  mingling  with 
the  people  who  speak  it.  There  is,  however,  this  difference :  the 
pupils  of  pur  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  whatever  be  their  age, 
are  children,  and,  like  all  children,  have  many  vague  and  confused 
ideas,  and  consequently  their  signs  might  be  expected  to  partake 
more  or  less  of  this  character.  Such  is  the  fact.  The  Deaf  and 
Dumb  pupils,  as  a  body,  make  signs  very  indistinctly  and  imper- 
fectly. They  are  thus  both  bad  models  for  imitation,  and  often 
quite  unintelligible.  The  teacher  who  would  learn  signs  cor- 
rectly should  attend  the  chapel  or  other  public  exercises  con- 
ducted by  the  Principal.  Particularly  valuable  will  be  found 
the  lectures  upon  the  Sabbath.  As  the  main  thoughts  of  the 
lecture  are  written  upon  the  slate,  the  learner  of  signs  has  the 
great  advantage  of  knowing  beforehand  the  idea  which  is  to 
be  expressed,  and  then  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
expressed. 

But  the  mere  passive  spectator  will  never  attain  a  mastery  of 
the  sign  language.  He  must  not  only  see  signs  used,  and  used 
correctly,  but  he  must  use  them  himself.  The  sooner,  therefore, 
and  the  oftener  the  new  teacher  is  put  to  the  work  of  lecturing 
or  of  communicating  his  thoaghts  in  extended  discourse,  the 
sooner  will  ho  become  proficient  in  the  language. 

Finally,  there  is  need  of  stated  and  particular  instruction  from 
the  Principals  of  our  Institutions.  Instruction  not  at  unseason- 
able hours,  either  before  or  after  school,  but  at  times  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  when  the  teachers  are  entirely  free  from  other 
cares  and  labors.  But  where  should  these  instructions  begin  ? 
Not  obviously  with  grammatical  or  mere  technical  signs,  which 
can  only  be  fully  apprehended  or  appreciated  when  the  language 
itself  has  been  acquired,  not  with  those  petrified  signs  which 
have  originated  from  the  contact  of  signs  with  verbal  and  spoken 
language.  It  is  not  the  application  of  signs  to  the  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  particular  words  which  the  teacher  wants — for 
if  a  free  and  full  use  of  natural  signs  is  given  him,  he  can  ex- 
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plain  words  himself^  and  make  their  meaning  intelligible.  Bot 
let  the  Principals  of  our  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  meet  the 
teachers,  say  one  half-day  in  each  fortnight,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  them  in  the  acquisition  of  natural  signs.  At  these  meet- 
ings, narratives — previously  assigned,  and  thoroughly  studied — 
might  be  recited  in  signs  by  the  teachers ;  all  imperfections  and 
defects  of  the  performance  being  carefully  noted,  and  afterwards 
pointed  out  by  the  Principal.  The  teachers  should  also  be  prac- 
tised in  reasoning  by  signs.  Entire  chapters  of  the  Bible  should 
be  rehearsed  in  signs,  with  such  explanations  as  are  necessary  to 
make  the  t;onnection  and  thought  intelligible.  Sacred  and  other 
poetry  should  also  be  translated  and  expressed  in  signs.  Modes 
of  teaching  might  also  be  illustrated.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  that  this  latter  object  would  be  better  accomplished  by 
the  Principal  going  successively  into  the  several  classes,  and 
there  giving  •the  needed  instruction.  But  is  it  wise  to  have  a 
teacher  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  his  class,  as  he  would  be  by  such 
a  course?  On  the  alternate  week,  it  might  bo  well  to  have  a 
public  exercise  for  the  pupils,  of  a  similar  character  that  is  for 
public  recitation,  in  signs,  dialogues,  arguments,  representations 
of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind.  Such  an  exercise 
would  afford  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  somewhat  monotonous 
life  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  our  Institutions,  and  could  not  fail 
also  to  prove  of  substantial  benefit.  Clearness  and  distinctness 
of  signs  would  promote  distinctness  of  thought ;  graceful  signs  and 
attitudes  would  lead  to  improvement  of  manners.  The  shuffling 
tread  and  spavined  walk  of  many  of  the  pupils  would  give  place 
to  free  and  natural  movements. 

In  behalf  of  the  plan  here  suggested,  it  may  be  urged,  finally, 
that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  thoroughly-accomplished  teachers 
can  be  made.  It  is  a  fact,  patent  to  all,  that  the  first  generation 
of  American  Instructors  are  distinguished  for  clear,  deliberate 
signs.  Why  are  our  oldest  teachers  so  much  in  advance  of 
others  in  their  knowledge  and  use  of  signs?  Not  because  they 
have  been  longer  in  the  business,  but  because  they  went  through 
a  severe  training  in  the  making  of  signs.  The  art  was  then  new, 
deemed  almost  miraculous,  and  those  who  sought  to  practise  it 
not  only  gave  money,  like  Simon  Magus,  but  freely  devoted  their 
time  to  the  work  of  perfecting  themselves  in  it.  As  pronuncia- 
tion can  be  corrected  only  by  the  ear  of  another,  so  signs  can  be 
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corrected  only  by  the  eye  of  another.  Left  as  the  teacher  of 
the  present  day  is,  to  pick  up  his  signs  from  the  pupils,  how  can 
it  be  otherwise  than  that  they  should  be  ungraceful  and  con- 
tractedy  and  even  to  a  considerable  extent  unintelligible  ?  It  may 
be  thought  that  a  half-day  each  fortnight  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  teachers,  will  be  taking  too  much  time  from  the 
pupils.  The  answer  is,  that  it  will  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  their  greater 
seal  and  interest  in  their  work.  Again,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Principal  has  no  time  to  superintend  such  a  course  of  instruction 
in  signs  as  has  been  indicated.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  labors 
and  cares  of  the  Principal  are  already  excessive,  and  I  would 
have  them  lightened,  rather  than  increased.  There  is,  I  think, 
a  tendency  in  all  our  Institutions  to  occupy  the  Principal  with 
clerk  labors  and  outside  matters,  and  to  withdraw  him  more  and 
more  from  the  department  of  instruction.  Selected,  as  he  has 
been,  for  his  post,  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  signs,  and 
his  experience  in  teaching,  how  absurd  and  unreasonable  is  it 
that  he  should  be  compelled  ''  to  leave  the  word  of  God  to  serve 
tables."  Who  is  to  keep  up  and  advance  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, if  not  ho  7  Why  should  not  all  those  duties,  which  interfere 
with  the  true  idea  of  his  position,  be  devolved  upon  the  Steward, 
and  thus  the  thoughts  and  hands  of  the  Principal  be  left  free  for 
the  great  work  of  improving  the  instruments  and  the  methods  of 
instruction  ? 


»>■* 


Mr.  Stone.  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  paper 
just  read,  and  entirely  concur  in  the  suggestions  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  method  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sign 
language.  Certainly,  a  man  who  is  not  master  of  his  business, 
must  be  deemed  unsuited  to  the  duties  of  teapher.  I  regard  it 
as  all  important  to  the  success  of  a  teacher,  that  he  should  be  a 
complete  master  of  the  sign  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  eluci- 
date by  this  medium  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects.  To 
attain  this  facility,  I  know  of  no  other  means  than  skillful  in- 
struction and  careful  study. 

Mr.  DuNLAP.    I  have  great  reluctance  in  expressing  my  views 
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upon  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  such  a 
paper  has  been  read,  for  it  proposes  to  supply  the  greatest  want 
that  I  have  felt  as  a  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

My  views  coincide  entirely  with  those  expressed,  in  reference 
to  the  best  method  of  training  new  teachers,  and  of  becoming 
proficients  in  the  sign  language.  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
teachers  of  any  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  ever  held  meetings 
for  cultivation  of  the  Sign  Language.  I  had  imagined  the 
method  suggested  in  the  paper  just  read,  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  teachers  could  become  masters  of  their  profession,  and 
secure  uniformity  in  signs.  How  the  masters  of  the  art  ever 
attained  such  skill  in  signs,  has  often  been  to  me  a  matter  of 
wonder.     My  opinion  is,  we  are  deteriorating. 

Often  have  I  asked  for  the  philosophy  of  the  signs  used  for 
certain  words,  bmt  have  never  received  any  satisfactory  answer ; 
for  instance,  the  signs  used  for  the  words,  "father,"*  "mother," 
"impossible,"  &c.  The  paper  just  read  gives  a  fine  solution  of 
the  sign  for  this  last  word. 

Unless  there  is  an  effort  made  to  prevent  it,  the  next  genera- 
tion of  teachers  will  have  lost  many  of  the  original  signs,  or  their 
philosophy,  or  so  changed  them,  as  to  destroy  their  significancy 
and  beauty.  Hence,  the  great  want  of  a  Key,  as  suggested  by 
the  paper  just  read,  to  keep  in  remembrance  signs  and  their 
philosophy,  and  for  reference,  to  new  teachers.  If  those  who  are 
now  competent  would  make  such  a  vocabulary,  they  would  confer 
a  lasting  benefit  on  future  generations,  and  prevent  this  de- 
generacy which  is  gradually  going  on.  Must  every  new  teacher 
commence  where  the  first  began?  Then,  of  what  advantage  is 
experience? 

There  is  a  greater  uniformity  needed,  not  only  in  IiAtitutions 
widely  separated,  but  among  teachers  in  the  same  Institution. 
I  will  illustrate  this  proposition  by  describing  a  few  signs  used  in 
the  Indiana  Institution,  and  comparing  them  with  the  signs  used 

*  Some  time  daring  the  discassion,  Dr.  Pset  said,  that  the  sign  for  ''father/' 
was  first  the  sign  for  man,  then  raising  the  hands  with  the  palms  apwards,  as  if 
bearing  something,  the  philosophy  of  it  being  a  man-bearer.  The  Indiana  sign 
is  quite  different.  It  is,  first,  the  sign  for  man,  then  extending  the  hands  and 
arms  obliquely  to  the  right,  with  the  open  palms  towards  the  face,  elevating 
the  right  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  left  as  high  as  the  oheek. — 

DCNLAP. 
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in  other  Institations  for  the  same  words.  ^^ Forget" — place  the 
fore-fingers  of  both  hands  in  front  of  the  forehead,  and  slip  them 
by  each  other. 

Dr.  Pbet.     I  would  like  to  know  the  philosophy  of  that — 

Mr.  DuNLAP.     I  have  often  asked  the  same  question. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  very  similar  to  the  sign  we  use  for  the 
word  "figurative,"  in  the  Ohio  Institution. 

Mr.  DuNLAP.  Again,  the  sign  used  in  Indiana  for  the  phrase, 
"  do  not  know,"  or  "  know  not,"  is  made  by  passing  the  open 
hand  across  the  forehead,  as  if  wiping  something  from  it.  This 
is  precisely  the  sign  used  in  other  Institutions  for  the  word 
"forget;"  and  the  sign  for  the  phrase,  "know  not,"  or  "do  not 
know,"  is  made  by  placing  the  open  hand  upon  the  forehead,  as 
"  to  know,"  then  throwing  it  outward  from  the  body. 

The  sign  in  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the  word  "fun,"  is 
made  by  striking  the  end  of  the  nose  with  the  fore-finger  several 
times  in  quick  succession,  with  a  downward  motion. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of  such 
a  Key  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Keep's  paper,  which  would  accom- 
plish much  in  establishing  uniformity  among  all  the  Institutions. 

Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  should  strive  to  attain  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency  possible.  Who  would  think  of  employ- 
ing a  man  to  paint  his  portrait,  who  had  only  practised  on  barn 
doors  ?  The  man  who  had  attained  a  mastery  in  his  art  would 
be  employed.  How  much  more  important  is  it  for  teachers 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  be  masters  of  their  profession,  who 
have  immortal  minds  to  unchain  from  their  dark  cells  of  igno- 
rance and  to  develop  into  harmonious  action,  and  to  lead  to  the 
great  fountain  of  life  and  knowledge,  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God.  Surely,  no  means  within  the  teacher's  attainment  ought 
to  be  lightly  esteemed  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  an 
object. 

A  poor  sign-maker  may  be  a  successful  teacher ;  but,  all  things 
being  equal,  the  accomplished  sign-maker  will  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful. It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  best  way  for  a  teacher 
to  "acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sign  language,"  ij  to  pick  up 
signs  by  association  with  the  pupils,  attendance  on  lectures,  and 
study.  All  these  are  essential ;  but,  alone,  I  think,  must  fail  of 
success.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  generally  make  small  and  indis- 
tinct signs,  and  often  very  unintelligible — hence,  they  are  bad 
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models  for  imitation.  And  where  the  teachers  do  not  have  meet- 
ings for  improvement,  thej  will  often  glide  into  bad  habits,  and 
also  differ  widely  among  themselves.  How  is  a  new  teacher  ever 
to  become  accomplished,  when  he  is  daily  discovering  inconsis- 
tencies throughout  the  whole  school?  Must  he  go  to  the  teachers 
and  principal  separately  ?  They  all  give  him  a  different  solu- 
tion, and  his  difficulties  are  only  increased.  These  things  have 
a  tendency  to  disgust  the  mind  with  the  profession,  and  tempt 
the  new  teacher  to  pronounce  the  sign  language  a  humbug,  and 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  a  failure.  The  method 
suggested  by  this  paper  is  the  only  one  by  which  teachers  can 
become  accomplished.  Let  there  be  stated  meetings  for  recita- 
tion of  pieces  of  prose,  poetry,  and  chapters  from  the  Bible,  with 
illustrations  of  the  meaning,  while  the  principal  and  teachers 
note  defects  and  criticize  the  performance,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
accomplish  much  good. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  the 
principal  who  neglects  these  meetings,  and  leaves  the  teacher  to 
struggle  on  aloncj  is  neglecting  nis  butt. 

Mr.  Talbot.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  my  mite  to  the  discus- 
sion on  this  subject.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  arisen,  for  it  treats 
upon  a  subject  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  teachers  of 
the  Deaf  Mute.  I  can  appeal  to  my  short  experience  of  two 
years,  to  prove  that  the  practice  which  has  been  adopted  in  our 
Institution  in  Ohio,  of  weekly  meetings,  is  very  effective  in  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  teachers  as  sign-makers,  and  in  securing 
greater  clearness  in  making  these  signs.  This  system  has  been 
of  great  service  to  all  of  us.  As,  for  myself,  I  had  a  difficulty 
in  the  beginning  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  signs,  but  it 
was  soon  overcome  by  the  habit  acquired  from  this  familiarity 
with  the  general  system.  I  must  say  that  our  Superintendent 
has  taken  great  pains  in  our  sign-making.  When  I  commenced 
the  business  of  teaching,  I  received  lessons  every  day  with  one 
or  two  young  teachers  in  making  signs,  and  I  could  see  from 
week  to  week  where  I  was  gaining.  I  could  look  back  from  time 
to  time,  and  say  there  is  a  point  where  there  was  a  difficulty, 
which  is  now  overcome.  I  attribute  this  progress  partly  to  the 
instruction  thus  received,  and  partly  to  another  source  suggested 
in  the  essay,  viz :  a  regular  attendance  on  the  Chapel  exercises, 
both  on  the  Sabbath  and  at  morning  and  evening  prayers.     I 
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conceive  that  this  attendance  by  all  the  teachers,  at  all  the  reli* 
gious  exercises,  is  of  great  benefit  to  them,  and  I  will  state  one 
or  two  particulars,  in  which  I  consider  it  of  service. 

If  we  as  a  body  attended  at  these  exercises,  we  should 
see  a  variety  of  sign-making,  for  there  is  as  great  a  variety  of 
styles  in  sign-making,  as  there  is  in  writing.  By  attending  those 
services,  we  see  every  variety.  There  the  younger  teachers  see 
the  signs  of  the  older  ones.  They  see  where  the  old  master  has 
made  signs  to  express  a  particular  idea.  They  can  compare 
these  signs,  so  as  to  ascertain  which  are  the  most  expressive  for 
this  idea ;  and  thus  gathering  up  the  different  varieties,  can  find 
something  that  will  be  of  great  use.  Moreover,  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  body  of  instructors  excites  a  spirit  of  generous 
rivalry  in  the  younger  teachers,  and  stimulates  them  to  do  their 
best,  so  that  they  are  likely  to  make  their  signs  better  than  if 
each  one  was  alone.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  that  teachers  should  accustom  themselves  to  attend 
these  meetings. 

But  there  is  a  greater  reason  why  we  should  adopt  this  course. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  meet,  as  an  Institution,  for  reli- 
gious worship ;  and  that  when  the  Institution  meets,  the  tohoU 
Institution  should  come  together,  as  one  family,  for  their  religious 
exercises.  If  the  teachers  are  absent,  the  pupils  will  soon  get 
the  impression  that  the  chapel  services  are  of  little  account,  and 
thus  their  good  effect  will  be  greatly  weakened. 

In  the  absence  of  this  concert,  the  system  of  sign-making  be- 
comes deteriorated;  and  the  young  teacher,  left  to  himself, 
adopts  some  signs  at  variance  with  the  recognized  system  of  in- 
struction. This  plan  of  a  general  meeting  for  making  signs, 
with  the  additional  one  of  regular  attendance  on  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  school,  will  effectually  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  result,  and  secure  perfect  harmony  and  efficiency 
in  the  system  of  signs.  I  know  not  what  is  the  state  of  things 
in  other  Institutions,  as  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing any  such  exercises  except  in  our  own  Institution ;  but  I  have 
reason  to  apprehend  that  there  is  a  lack  of  attention  to  this 
matter.  My  opinion  is,  that  by  a  faithful  practice  of  one  gen- 
eral system  of  instruction,  and  a  careful  use  of  all  the  helps  at 
our  command,  much  good  may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  MacIntirb.    I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
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into  the  discussion  at  length  of  the  subject  before  the  Conyen- 
tion,  but  simply  to  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  one  point. 

With  most  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  paper  just  read,  and 
the  remarks  made  upon  it,  I  fully  concur.  But  there  is  one  par- 
ticular in  which  I  differ  from  the  gentlemen,  if  I  have  rightly 
apprehended  their  meaning.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  learning 
of  signs  by  imitating  others,  is  made  to  assume  an  importance 
that  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  person  who  attempts  to  learn 
the  sign  language  by  imitating  the  signs  made  by  others,  is  like 
a  foreigner  trying  to  learn  our  language  by  merely  listening  to 
some  one  reading,  or  by  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  sounds  of 
the  words  as  they  are  pronounced — he  becomes  a  mere  copyist, 
without  life  or  spirit.  He  grasps  at  the  shadow,  and  misses 
the  substance.  He  looks  at  the  husk,  instead  of  seeking  the 
kernel. 

While  I  would  teach  beginners  the  general  principles  of  signs, 
and  their  philosophy,  I  would  not  demand  that  they  should  ex- 
actly copy  mine.  I  would  endeavor  to  have  them  evolve  their 
signs  from  themselves  rather  than  derive  them  from  others. 
The  experience  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  as  related  to  me  by  himself,  is 
just  in  point.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  went  from  Ken- 
tucky to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  language  of  signs  and  to  qualify  himself  for  organ- 
izing an  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  his  own  State.  As  signs 
were*  not  taught  in  books  he  was  told  that  the  only  way  to  learn 
them  was  from  the  living  teacher.  He  diligently  set  himself  to 
work  and  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  learning  in 
that  way,  by  visiting  the  classes  and  witnessing  the  performances 
of  the  teachers.  He  found  that  he  had  undertaken  an  herculean 
task,  to  commit  to  memory  signs  for  all  the  words  in  our  lan- 
guage. After  a  diligent  and  pains-taking  effort  for  more  than  a 
year,  he  became  disheartened  and  almost  in  despair  of  ever  ac- 
complishing the  task,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  in- 
vent signs,  that  he  should  evolve  signs  from  his  own  mind  and 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  that  he  should  depend 
upon  himself  and  less  upon  others.  He  made  the  experiment, 
and  from  that  time  forward  his  way  was  clear  from  difficulty. 
He  took  charge  of  a  class  of  several  years'  standing  and  taught 
it  with  success  for  six  months  without  assistance  from  the  other 
teachers — he  never  afterwards  asked  them  for  signs  for  words. 
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He  has  now  been  Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Asylum  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  who  have  been 
more  successful  teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Sign -making  is  only  one  element  in  the  success  of  a  teacher, 
and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  giving  it  an  undue  importance. 
The  best  sign-maker  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  best  teacher. 
As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the  best  reader  was  the  best  teacher 
of  speaking  and  hearing  children.  It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  among 
our  pupils,  that  the  best  pantomimists  are  generally  among  the 
poorest  scholars,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  neglect  other  es- 
sentials for  this  mere  accomplishment.  So  also  a  teacher  may 
spend  too  much  of  his  time  endeavoring  to  copy  from  the  mas- 
ters of  the  art. 

Dr.  Pest.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  of  methodical  signs — ^that  was  gone  over  pretty 
fully  at  the  Convention  in  Ohio.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  some  things  which  we  should  understand,  in  order  to 
at  an  intelligent  conclusion  with  regard  to  what  is  wantodi 
certainly  do  concur  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  paper  just 
read. 

I  will  state  my  own  experience  in  reference  to  this'^ttej^jj^ 
it  so  happens  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  learned  signs  under 
the  earliest  system  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Gallaudet 
and  Mr.  Clerc.  When  I  first  joined  the  school  at  Hartford,  I 
received  instruction  daily  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  the  eminent  masters  of  the  art  just  named ;  not  merely 
learning  individual  signs,  but  having  explained  to  me  the  philos- 
ophy of  each  sign.  But,  sir,  while  I  was  doing  this,  I  would  not 
neglect  to  associate  with  the  pupils,  to  study  their  gestures  and 
the  expression  of  their  countenances,  to  put  in  practice  the 
signs  I  had  learned,  and  to  acquire  the  colloquial  use  of  the 
language.  A  man  who  while  learning  signs  would  neglect  to 
practice  himself  in  their  colloquial  use  by  taking  part  in  the 
conversations  of  the  pupils,  would  be  as  wise  as  Dr.  Franklin 
said  a  boy  would  be,  who  would  not  go  into  the  water  till  after 
he  had  learned  to  swim.  He  must  begin  in  water  not  beyond 
his  depth,  and  go  in  deeper  as  he  acquired  skill  and  confidence. 
So  it  was  with  me.  The  very  first  day  I  went  to  Hartford,  Mr. 
Clerc  returned  from  a  visit  to  Philadelphia.  I  recollect  very 
well  the  dialogue  we  had  in  the  sign  language. 
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What  we  need,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  sign  language  as  used 
by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  among  themselves.  No  teacher  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  can  ever  be  efficient  in  his  calling  who  has  not 
made  himself  familiar  with  their  colloquial  langjuage.  I  hold 
that  the  power  of  expressing  one's  ideas  correctly  and  fluently 
in  a  given  language  is  not  to  be  acquired  from  books,  or 
from  formal  lessons;  but  by  association  with  those  who  un- 
derstand and  use  the  language.  Still  the  acquisition  of  a  lan- 
guage, whether  of  gestures  or  words,  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  a  knowledge  of  its  elements — of  its  etymology  and  of  the 
laws  which  govern  its  combinations.  We  can  learn  to  use  indi- 
vidual signs  and  expressions  ready  made,  but  we  cannot  provide 
for  new  cases  without  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  and  general 
laws  of  the  language.  With  those  to  whom  the  language  is  ver- 
nacular, this  knowledge  comes  instinctively  as  the  fruit  of  long 
practice ;  but  for  those  who,  with  minds  already  mature,  attempt 
to  learn  a  new  language,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  any  satis- 
factory progress,  that  the  elements,  laws  and  idioms  of  the  lan- 
guage should  be  intelligibly  explained  to  them  at  the  beginning. 

The  elements  of  the  sign  language  are  very  few  comparatively ; 
and  when  they  are  pointed  out,  those  who  have  only  witnessed 
specimens  of  the  language  in  its  improved  and  copious  form,  will 
be  surprised  that  a  few  simple  elements  should  be  capable  of 
such  a  variety  of  combinations.  These  elements,  when  properly 
symbolized,  are  probably  the  most  expressive,  and  by  far  the 
most  self-interpreting  signs  for  ideas,  that  are  ever  used  in  the 
intercourse  of  men.  Does  a  traveller  or  voyager  find  himself 
among  people  whose  spoken  language  is  unknown  to  him,  he  has 
instinctively  recourse  to  the  elements  of  the  language  of  ges- 
tures, and  by  means  of  signs,  partly  the  promptings  of  nature, 
and  partly  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  endeavors  to 
reach  their  understandings  and  touch  their  hearts.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  some  of  my  younger  brethren,  it  may  not  be  improper 
for  me  to  illustrate  by  remarks  and  examples  this  expressive  and 
universal  character  of  the  elements  of  the  sign  language. 

Of  these  elements,  the  simplest  are  those  called  eigne  of  indi- 
cation ;  that  is  to  say,  merely  pointing  to  objects — ^the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  the  relations  between  the  parties  suffi- 
ciently explaining  what  you  mean  by  pointing  to  them. 

If  the  lady  of  the  house  wants  a  room  swept,  she  will  have 
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DO  difficulty  in  making  her  wishes  known  to  the  servant  without 
using  a  word,  merely  pointing  to  the  broom  and  then  to  the 
room. 

If  you  had  a  German  in  your  employ  who  did  not  under- 
stand your  language,  and  you  wanted  a  field  of  grass  cut  down, 
by  pointing  to  the  scythe  and  to  the  field  he  will  readily  under- 
stand you.  And  if  you  wished  him  to  chop  wood  at  the  door,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the  axe  and  the  wood  pile;  indeed, 
if  he  was  accustomed  to  provide  wood  for  the  stove,  it  would  be 
enough  to  point  to  the  stove,  he  would  at  once  understand  that 
he  was  to  procure  more  fuel.  (Dr.  Peet  gave  several  further  il- 
lustrations of  the  facility  of  communicating  ideas  by  mere  signs 
of  indication,  by  pointing  to  the  instruments  to  be  used,  and 
the  materials  to  be  operated  on,  etc.) 

Signs  of  indication  can  also  be  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  asking  and  answering  questions.  For  instance,  you  point  to 
chips  taken  out  of  the  bark  of  a  favorite  tree,  and  are  answered 
by  pointing  to  your  little  boy  with  his  hatchet.  Or  you  point 
to  ears  and  stalks  of  com  torn  and  trampled  down  ;  and  receive 
an  intelligible  answer,  by  pointing  to  the  tracks  of  a  horse,  and 
to  a  broken  rail  in  the  fence.  Mere  signs  of  indication  can  be 
used  for  communication  to  an  extent  few  people  have  any  idea 
of.  I  will  suppose  another  case.  An  American  settling  in 
Mexico,  hires  a  dozen  servants  and  an  overseer,  none  of  whom 
understands  his  language.  He  wishes  one  to  chop  wood,  another 
to  plough,  a  third  to  hoe,  and  soon,  calling  the  attention  of  his 
overseer  by  a  gesture,  he  points  to  each  man  in  turn,  indicating 
the  tools  he  is  to  use,  and  the  objects  he  is  to  operate  upon. 
Now,  supposing  that  these  tools  and  objects  are  not  within  a 
convenient  distance,  it  will  answer,  at  least  after  a  little  practice, 
just  as  well  to  have  pictures  or  models  of  them  at  hand,  and 
point  to  these. 

Instead  of  these  pictures,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  when  they 
would  speak  of  absent  objects,  use  the  second  class  of  signs, 
descriptive  signs,  by  which  objects  are  designated  by  tracing  an 
outline  in  the  air,  and  by  representing  their  parts  and  motions, 
and  the  uses  made  of  them — e.  jr.,  a  carriage  is  denoted  by  de- 
scribing, on  each  side  of  you,  circles  for  the  wheels.  I  will  give 
an  example  of  these  descriptive  signs.  (Here  Dr.  Peet  described 
an  elephant  by  signs.) 
11 
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A  full  deBoription  of  any  object  by  signs  is  obviously  too  long 
for  purposes  of  communication.  Hence  the  use  of  signs  of  re* 
duction^  as  Sicard  termed  them,  by  which  one  part  of  an  object, 
or  one  characteristic  trait  or  motion  is  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  object.  Thus,  an  elephant  is  represented  by 
his  trunk,  a  mule  by  his  ears,  an  ox  by  his  horns,  a  cow  by  her 
horns  and  the  action  of  milking ;  and  so  on  in  an  infinity  of 
cases.  Here  is  room  for  difference  of  dialects.  One  Deaf  Mute 
may  fall  upon  one  sign  and  another  upon  another  sign,  for  the 
same  object,  both  natural;  but  one  very  likely  more  graceful 
and  convenient  than  the  other;  and  the  sign  language  is  iiH- 
proved  by  selecting  the  best.  Take,  for  example,  the  sign  for  a 
jUh.  Now  you  can  suggest  the  idea  of  a  fish  by  imitating  the 
motions  of  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line ;  or  with  a  net,  or  even  of 
removing  the  scales  with  a  knife ;  or  by  drawing  in  the  air  the 
outline  of  a  fish.  Any  one  of  these  signs  would  be  sufficiently 
intelligible  if  once  adopted  between  any  two  persons.  But  the 
sign  which  has  been  adopted  in  our  institutions  is  more  grace- 
ful and  convenient,  more  characteristic  of  the  object,  and  less 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  signs  for  catching  or  for  dress- 
ing fish.  A  fish  swims  by  striking  with  his  tail  laterally  each 
way,  thus :  (Here  Dr.  Peet  gave  his  hand  the  motion  he  de- 
scribed.)    This  has  been  adopted  as  the  sign  for  a  fish. 

Well,  sir,  there  is  another  class  of  strictly  natural  signs  that 
express  passions  and  emotions.  These,  I  need  not  say,  consist 
in  simulating  the  appropriate  expression  of  the  countenance, 
aided  by  such  gestures  as  are  natural  to  a  man  laboring  under 
such  emotions.  As  beginners  may  find  it  difficult  to  call  up  the 
appropriate  expression  of  each  emotion  at  will,  we  combine  with 
it  a  sign  of  a  fourth  class,  the  metaphorical  or  the  alUgoricaL 
By  these  allegorical  signs,  for  example,  we  refer  passions  and 
emotions  to  the  heart,  and  intellectual  operations  to  the  fore- 
head. Thus,  for  instance,  the  signs  for  fove,  angevy  joy,  sorrow^ 
etc.  are  made  by  the  hand  on  the  heart,  and  the  signs  for  under- 
standy  thinkf  knowy  remember^  forget^  etc.  are  referred  to  the 
forehead. 

It  is  by  means  of  metaphorical  or  allegorical  signs  that  the 
sign-language  is  enabled  to  ascend  from  the  material  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  world.  It  puts  the  equal  scale  for  justice ;  clean- 
ness for  holiness  ;*  dependence  on  something  above  us  for  faith  ; 
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rabbing  out  for  forgiveness;  straight  forward  speech  for  truth. 
These  signs  can  be  multiplied  to  any  desirable  extent ;  and  by 
their  aid  the  language  of  gestures,  if  it  is  not  already,  may,  by 
diligent  cultivation,  become  equally  copious  and  precise  with  our 
long  cultivated  and  refined  spoken  language. 

The  language  of  signs  has  a  syntax  of  its  own ;  simple  and 
natural  it  is  true,  but  so  different  from  the  syntax  of  modem 
spoken  languages  that  a  translation  of  any  given  sentence  into 
colloquial  signs  will  very  seldom  follow  the  order  of  the  words. 
This  syntax  is  not  accidental.  It  is  part  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  language,  and  to  violate  it  would  make  of  signs  an  unintelli- 
gible jargon.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  signs  called  methodical  can- 
not become  colloquial.  To  use  simple  signs  arranged  in  the 
order  of  words  would  induce  as  much  confusion  of  ideas  as,  for 
instance,  to  ask  for  a  black  shoej  when  we  mean  a  shoe  black. 
To  make  any  sense  of  these  methodical  signs,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  load  them  with  auxiliary  signs  and  inflections  correspond- 
ing to  the  cases  and  tenses  and  persons,  etc.  of  speech.  These 
auxiliary  signs  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  mind  rejects  as  unintelligible, 
or  at  least  useless  incumbrances,  as  far  as  colloquial  intercourse 
is  concerned.  Tet  they  are  sometimes  useful  in  the  school  room 
to  define  words,  and  to  explain  their  grammatical  relations. 

But  though  to  this  extent  I  approve  of  what  are  called  me- 
thodical signs,  I  would  not  use  them  to  the  extent  advocated  by 
Mr.  Jacobs,  the  estimable  head  of  the  Kentucky  Institution. 
And  especially  I  cannot  agree  with  the  theory  he  has  advanced 
of  disusing  colloquial  signs  whenever  the  teacher  finds  it  possi- 
ble to  make  himself  understood  without  their  aid.  That  a  lad 
may  become  a  good  rider,  frequent  practice  is  no  doubt  essential, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  strictly  prohibited  ever 
to  go  on  his  own  feet.  To  prohibit  a  Deaf  Mute  to  use  col- 
loquial signs  would  abridge  his  enjoyments  and  cramp  his 
faculties  to  such  a  degree  that  by  the  diminution  of  mental  stim- 
ulus and  power,  his  progress  in  our  language  is  more  likely  to 
be  hindered  than  promoted. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  styles  in  sign-making. 
The  individual  signs  of  two  teachers  vary  as  much  as  their  hand- 
writing, and  in  syntax  and  connection  they  vary  as  much  as  any 
two  writers  or  speakers  in  the  same  language  vary  in  style.  The 
best  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  most  clearly  intelligible  and 
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most  impressiye.  The  old  round  hand  copy  is  a  good  rale  here* 
Learn  to  write  or  to  sign  well  before  yon  try  to  write  or  to  sign 
fast.  Let  your  signs  be  large  and  deliberately  made,  and  espe* 
cially  be  careful  to  preserve  the  proper  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance and  attitude  of  the  body.  Another  point  which  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet  paid  much  attention  to,  and  which  powerfully  aids  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  a  narrative  in  signs,  by  lending  it  an  air  of 
reality,  is  to  be  careful  to  preserve  the  loeality:  e.  g.  to  change 
place  yourself  whenever  you  represent  a  second  interlocutor,  or 
whenever  the  scene  of  the  narrative  changes.  It  would  also  be 
improper  to  point  to  the  We9t  when  you  are  speaking  of  the 
ruing  of  the  sun. 

Whether,  in  the  style  or  mode  of  sign-making,  there  has  been 
a  deterioration  since  the  time  of  the  early  instructors,  it  does  not 
become  me,  as  one  of  those  early  instructors,  to  express  an  opin- 
ion. I  may  indeed  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  think  we  have 
never  had  more  eloquent  sign-makers  than  some  of  the  early 
American  teachers.  Whether  the  survivors  of  that  generation 
can  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  cotemporaries,  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  But  I  can  say,  with  reference  to  my  own  practice,  that 
whenever  I  have  a  new  teacher  to  be  instructed  in  signs,  I  enjoin 
upon  him  to  practice  himself  in  sign-making  by  intercourse  with 
the  pupils. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  has  been  any  going  backward,  as 
was  alluded  to  in  the  paper  just  read,  that  must  have  been  be- 
cause there  was  a  want  of  experience  in  the  head  of  the  Institu- 
tion. I  have  heard  one  of  the  modern  instructors  say,  that  an 
Institution  had  been  successful  in  spite  of  its  head.  But  this 
must  be  of  rare  occurrence.  No  one  will  doubt  that  the  head  of 
an  Institution  should  be  experienced  and  competent  to  secure  its 
full  efficiency  and  progress  in  usefulness. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  be  more  explicit. 
Could  he  not  particularize  the  Institution  to  which  he  refers  ? 

Dr.  Feet.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  accomplished  head  of  the 
Institution  of  Ohio.  It  is  important  that  not  only  the  art  of 
making  signs  should  be  practically  understood,  but  also  the  phi- 
losophy of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  give  any  specific 
rules  for  the  acquisition  of  the  sign  language,  except  to  study 
them  in  living  models,  and  practice  yourself  by  intercourse  with 
the  teachers  and  pupils ;  just  as  a  child  will  learn  French  by  liv- 
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ing  with  Frencli  children.  But  for  the  improveinent  of  the  lan- 
guage— ^to  promote  its  grace,  perspicuity  and  precision,  some 
general  rules  may  be  giren.  For  instance,  in  describing  animate 
objects,  you  should  endeavor  to  seize  on  the  most  characteristic 
property  of  that  object.  A  fish  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  is 
characterized  by  its  mode  of  swimming ;  a  bird,  by  its  bill ;  a 
serpent,  from  its  sinuous  locomotion.  Tools  are  best  designated 
by  the  manner  of  holding  and  using  them ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked here,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  hands  and  fingers  often 
serve  as  representatives  of  objects.  Instead  of  representing  a 
saw  by  the  action  of  using  an  imaginary  saw,  it  is  more  conveni- 
ent and  readily  intelligible,  to  suppose  the  open  right  hand  a 
saw,  and  saw  with  it  upon  the  other  arm.  Inanimate  objects,  as 
fixed  pieces  of  furniture,  or  features  of  the  landscape,  are  usually 
best  represented  by  their  outlines.  Here  the  open  hand  de- 
scribes a  surface,  while  the  index  finger  traces  a  line.  The  hand 
rises  before  us  to  denote  a  hill.  The  finger  points  out  a  star,  or 
follows  the  zigzag  course  of  lightning.  To  come  down  to  a  more 
domestic  example,  when  I  want  to  describe  a  table,  I  spread  out  my 
bands  at  the  proper  height  to  recall  the  idea  of  its  surface,  and  with 
my  index  fingers  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  surface.  Dishes 
may  then  be  put  upon  the  table  to  make  the  idea  clearer.  I 
suppose  you  all  know,  that  when  you  have  to  explain  a  new  word, 
you  must  make  your  pantomimic  descriptions  fuller  than  is  neces- 
sary, merely  to  recall  the  same  object  in  conversation. 

Another  point  is  the  derivation  of  signs,  one  from  another.  If 
all  the  words  of  a  copious  language  were  radieaU^  each  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  rest,  the  labor  of  acquiring  it  would  be  multi- 
plied many-fold.  When  we  have  learned  the  general  laws  of  the 
derivation  and  composition  of  words,  each  radical  word  that  we 
learn  gives  us  the  key  to  a  whole  family  of  words.  So  it  is  with 
signs,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  with  speech.  In  speech,  to 
ihinkj  to  know.,  to  remember^  to  forget^  to  intend^  etc.,  are  all 
radically  different  words.  Their  corresponding  signs  are  deriva- 
tives from  a  common  root ;  as  I  have  already  observed,  such  in- 
tellectual operations  are,  in  the  sign  language,  referred  to  the 
forehead. 

I  will  give  another  instance  of  a  numerous  family  of  signs  de- 
rived from  a  common  root,  by  the  addition  of  suffixes,  (for  the 
genius  of  the  sign  language  does  not  admit  of  prefixes.)    A  ref- 
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erencc  to  the  JUrf  is  the  €BtJ)li8hcd  rign  for  a  iiiaJi;  and  in  prac- 
tice, however  contraiy  to  strict  propriety,  is  used  to  denote  a 
mah  in  general.     Another  sign  that  also  has  come  down  to  na 
from  the  Ahb«  de  I'Epee,  is  to  denote  a  twmum  hy  her  cap,  de- 
aoending  one  wde  of  the  face,  and  tied  nnder  the  chin.     This 
sign  has  also  been  generalised  and  applied  to  all /emoZet.     Now, 
from  the  former  sign,  as  a  radix,  are  formed  the  signs  for  a  man, 
a  boy,  an  old  man,  a  husband,  a  bachelor,  etc. ;  and  from  the 
latter  the  signs  for  a  woman,  a  girl,  a  maid,  a  wife,  a  widow,  etc 
When  these  two  signs  are  applied  to  animals,  they  are  nsed  not 
as  before,  tub^antiveltf,  but   adjecthely.     Consequently,   they 
cease  to  form  the  principal,  that  is,  the  first  indicated  part  of  the 
compound,  and  become  $uffixe9.     For  a  6oy,  we  make  the  sign 
for  a  male  first,  and  add  the  rign  for  his  siae  or  years  as  a  sufiKx. 
For  a  male  bird,  we  make  the  sign  for  a  bird  first,  and  add  the 
male  sign  as  a  suffix.    (Dr.  Peet  illustrated  his  remarks  by  mak- 
ing each  sign  as  he  described  it.) 

I  will  say  a  few  words  more  concerning  methodical  signs. 
There  are  teachers,  of  whom  Mr.  Jacobs  is  one  of  the  most 
noted,  who  hold  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  cannot  read,  except  by 
translating  words  into  signs,  and  as  such  a  translation  is  most 
readily  made  into  signs  following  the  order  of  the  words,  they 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  repeat  the 
signs,  for  every  sentence  he  reads  or  writes,  in  the  strict  order  of 
the  words.     The  practical  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  translation 
into   signs  of  a  new  sentence  is  about  as  unintelligible  to  the 
pupil,   as  the  written  sentence  itself.     The  written  sentence  is 
explained  by  methodical  signs,  and  if  the  teacher  finds  these  are 
not  understood,  he  "reluctantly  and  as  a  last  resort,"  so  Mr. 
Jacobs  says,  explains  the  methodical  signs  by  colloquial  signs.     I 
see  no  necessity  for  this  round-about  mode  of  explanation  ;  and 
suspect  that,  in  many  cases,  the  teacher,  who  is  zealously  bent 
on  disusing  colloquial  signs,  will  take  it  for  granted,  on  insuffi- 
cient   evidence,  that   his  translation  by  methodical   signs  was 
understood.     Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  our  pupils 
will  learn  to  use  written  language  well  merely  by  explanations  in 
colloquial  signs.     In  training  him  to  the  constant  use  of  methodi- 
cal signs,  without  necessity  for  it,  the  teacher  is  about  as  wise  as 
the  simple  rustic  who  balances  his  bag  of  com  by  a  stone  on  the 
other  side  of  a  horse,  when  he  might  as  well  put  half  the  corn  on 
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each  side.  Methodical  signs,  used  in  the  manner  under  consider- 
ation, are  ahoat  as  useless  a  weight  for  the  pupil  to  carry  as  the 
balancing  stone. 

(Here  Dr.  Peet  gave  an  illustration  of  the  unintelligible  cha- 
racter of  methodical,  as  compared  with  colloquial  signs,  making 
signs  for  the  sentence:  "Do  not  eat  that  apple.  The  apple  is 
unripe,  and  will  make  you  sick.") 

I  do  not  object  to  methodical  signs  on  certain  occasions ;  but 
to  employ  them  primarily  and  permanently  is  contrary  to  my 
ideas 'of  efficiency,  and  incompatible  with  the  highest  final  suc- 
cess, inasmuch  as  the  highest  degree  of  success  at  which  we  aim, 
IS  to  lead  our  pupil  to  think  directly  in  words,  without  the  neces- 
sary intermediation  of  signs. 

I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  desirable  the  young  teacher 
should  be  made .  acquainted  by  his  superior,  not  only  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  instruction,  but  also  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  language  of  signs,  the  best  style  of  sign-making, 
and  the  reasons  for  preferring  certain  signs.  But  that  to  acquire 
the  colloquial  sign  language,  he  should  seek  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  pupils.  This  is  the  amount,  sir,  of  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Stone,  in  a  few  words,  advocated  the  propriety  of  afford- 
ing definite  and  systematic  instruction,  while  the  teacher  should, 
in  addition,  seek  aid  from  his  own  observations  and  reflections. 

Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  the  venerable  Deaf-Mute  Instructor  in 
the  Americian  Asylum  at  Hartford,  ascended  the  platform,  and 
spoke  by  signs,  as  follows :  (Mr.  Stone  acting  as  interpreter :) 
Many  years  ago,  the  signs  were  more  regular  and  more  accord- 
ing to  the  ^meaning  of  words.  Since  that  time,  certain  signs  of 
much  importance  have  been  omitted  or  dropped,  and  others  in- 
troduced and  adopted,  which  have  not  any  correct  signification 
at  all,  and  some  of  the  teachers  have  been  thus  unconsciously  led 
to  learn  them  from  those  pupils  who  were  green.  The  green 
pupils,  who  come  to  the  Institutions,  make  certain  signs,  which 
no  one  but  their  parents,  relatives  and  neighbors  can  understand, 
and  which  do  not  convey  exact  ideas.  (He  here  illustrated  some 
of  the  bad  signs  taught  recently.)  These  signs  he  never  taught, 
and  were  never  taught  by  Mr.  Gallaudet.  It  is  bad  to  learn 
signs  from  other  children.  (He  gave  here  some  signs,  which  he 
described  as  vulgar.) 
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Teachers  must  think  and  remember  that  they  can  do  but  little 
without  teaching  the  different  parts  of  speech,  as  for  instance  • 
To  9eej  not  to  9ee^  Mee^  do  not  «ee,  having  seen^  not  having  geen^ 
being  9eeny  not  being  uen,  not  having  been  aeen^  ehaU  eee^  ehould 
eeoy  win  tee,  tcould  jee,  &c. 

They  must  know  the  different  forms  of  Terbs  in  their  own 
minds  to  understand  them.  It  is  important  to  teach  these  dif- 
ferent uses  of  speech  distinctly.  It  is  also  important  to  teach 
that  most  of  the  verbs  have  eeven  different  forms,  yiz :  1.  To 
think,  (verb.)  2.  Thinking,  (actiye  participle.)  3.  Thought, 
(passive  participle.)  4.  Thought,  Thoughtfulness,  (noun.)  5. 
Thoughtful,  (adjective.)  6.  Thoughtfully,  (adverb.)  7.  A 
thinker,  (personal  noun.) 

It  is  likewise  important  to  teach  that  adjectives  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  nap  different  ways,  vix:  1,  good — 2j  better  than — 8,  the 
beH  of-^-Ay  at  good  a» — 5,  so  good^  that — and,  6,  to  good  om  to. 
And  when  the  adjective  is  a  long  word,  it  must  be  taught  as  fol- 
lows :  1,  violent — ^2,  more  violent  than — ^,  the  moet  violent  qf- — 
4,  as  violent  ae — 5,  so  violent^  that — and,  6,  so  violent  ae  to. 

Though  a  person  can  read  or  understand  signs,  I  doubt 
whether  he  uses  them  as  parts  of  speech.  (Mr.  Clerc  here  iUua- 
trated  the  pres^it  form  of  expressing:  leaL  I  do  not  eat.  Do 
leatf    Dolnoteatf 

He  gave  the  different  inflections  of  verbs,  and  said,  that  while 
teaching,  he  always  used  the  signs  for  the  tenses  of  the  indica- 
tive, potential,  imperative,  subjunctive  and  infinitivi^  moods,  in 
the  affirmative,  negative  and  interrogative  way. 

Finally,  he  said  the  best  way  for  the  teachers  of  the  Deaf  and 
»  Dumb  was  to  learn  the  signs,  and  to  receive  private  lessons  from 
experienced  teachers ;  and  that  unless  they  did  so,  far  from  pro- 
ducing good  fruit,  they  would  not  only  degenerate  the  language 
of  signs,  but  also  make  poor  scholars,  and  rend^  them  incapable 
of  understanding  what  they  read  in  books  or  newspapers.  He 
moreover  said,  he  thought  it  indispensable  that  the  Principals  or 
Superintendents  of  the  Instituticms  ought  to  see  their  teachers 
discard  every  thing  vulgar  in  their  ^tem  of  instructicMu 

After  a  few  r^narks  by  Mr.  Gillbt,  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Ke^p  was  ordered  to  be  received  and  put  on  file. 

Mr.  Kkb?  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 
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Retolvedf  That  the  morning  seBsions  of  this  Gonyention  be  opened  by  prayer, 
in  the  language  of  signs,  and  the  explanation  of  a  passage  of  Scripture ;  the 
person  conducting  the  exercises  to  be  designated  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MoBRis,  from  the  Committee  on  Susiness,  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  in  reference  to  the  invitation  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  ConTention,  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylumi  to  visit  that  Institution  and  dine  with 
them : 

JResolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  ConTention  be  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Vfestem  Lnnatio  Asylam  for  their  polite  inTitation,  and  that  it 
be  accepted. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MacIntire,  the  Convention  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  day  following. 
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SECOND    DAY. 

Thursday^  August  14, 1856. 

« 
The  Convention  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Keep  yester- 
day, the  Conyention  was  opened  with  an  explanation  of  a  passage 
of  Scripture  and  prayer  in  the  sign  language.  The  text  chosen 
was  Mark  xii.  13:  ''Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  &c." 
Dr.  Pbet  officiating,  and  Mr.  Stone  acting  as  interpreter. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read,  and,  being 
amended,  were  approved. 

The  amendment  made  was  to  include  editors  in  the  list  of  per- 
sons who  were  to  occupy  seats  in  the  Convention  as  honorary 
members,  which  was  done  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  had  that  subject  in  charge. 

Mr.  Ttler,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  moved 
that  the  following  names  of  Delegates  be  added  to  those  already 
reported:  N.  P.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina,  Principal;  Charles 
M.  Grow,  formerly  Instructor  in  the  North  Carolina  Institution ; 
Misses  Mary  H.  C.  Cooke  and  Maria  E.  Cooke,  Instructresses  of 
the  Blind  in  the  North  Carolina  Institution ;  Holdridge  Chides- 
ter,  Virginia;  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Coleman,  Instructress  of  the 
Blind,  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  N.  P.  Walker  was  added  to 
the  list  of  Vice  Presidents. 

In  conformity  with  the  motion  made  by  Dr.  Peet  on  yester- 
day, and  agreed  to  by  the  Convention,  the  President  appointed 
Rev.  John  R.  Keep  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  Trades  taught  in  the  different  Institutions,  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  &c.,  &c.,  created  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Rae ;  and  Mr.  Walker  to  the  Committee  for  the  future  Publica- 
tion of  the  Annals. 

Mr.  Stone,  from  the  Committee  on  Publication,  made  a  verbal 
report,  to  the  effect  that  nearly  two  thousand  copies  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  Convention  were  published,  and  numbers 
were  sent  to  each  Institution  in  the  country. 

Reports  being  in  order,  Mr.  Cooke  moved  to  suspend  the  rules 
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for  the  purpose  of  passing  by  the  regular  business,  to  enable  him 
to  offer  a  resolution. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  whereupon,  he  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  oominittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  subject  of  the  organisation  of  Institntions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  their  internal  arrangement,  and  report  to  this  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  ap- 
pointed: Messrs.  Peet,  Cooke,  and  Maclntire. 

The  President  announced  the  next  business  in  order  to  be  re- 
ports from  committees,  and  as  Dr.  Peet  had  not  finished  the 
reading  of  his  Report  yesterday,  he  thought  it  would  be  well 
that  he  should  now  proceed. 

Dr.  Peet.  Mr.  President,  there  was  some  complaint  made  on 
yesterday  that  the  speakers  and  those  who  read  papers  could  not 
be  heard.  I  presume  the  difiiculty  can  be  remedied  by  turning 
my  face  to  the  audience,  with  your  permission. 

Mr.  Clebc,  before  Dr.  Peet  resumed  the  reading  of  his  Re- 
port, presented  the  following  communication,  which  was  read  and 
ordered  to  be  accepted  and  filed : 

Since  our  three  last  Conventions,  I  have  often  been  asked  how 
we  went  on  in  our  Institutions,  and  my  reply  has  always  been, 
that  we  got  along  very  well — that  several  new  schools  have  been 
established — that  we  met  with  liberal  patronage — that  we  had 
made  many  good  scholars,  and  that  we  were  now  teaching  higher 
branches  of  sciences,  besides  teaching  penmanship  and  drawing. 

With  respect  to  inquiries  whether  any  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  method  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  Deaf  and 
Mutes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  answer  was,  that  I  did  not  see 
that  anything  new  had  yet  been  made  anywhere — that  on  the 
contrary,  I  found  with  regret  that  several  of  the  new  and  young 
teachers  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  our  fine  and  admirable 
language  of  signs ;  nor  did  they  endeavor  to  study  and  cultivate 
the  system  of  instruction,  or  to  teach  the  construction  of  sentences 
by  analyzing  them.  They  generally  resort  too  much  to  the  use 
of  their  fingers,  imagining  that  their  pupils  understand  quite 
well  what  is  spelled  or  dictated  to  them,  nor  do  they  care  much 
about  ascertaining  whether  their  pupils  understand  all  they  write 
BO  well  down  on  their  slates.    If  they  did,  they  would  soon  dis- 
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cover  that  the  memory  of  their  pupils  is  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  their  intelligence.  It  is  not  till  the  pupDs  have  been 
seyeral  years  under  instruction,  that  they  succeed  better  in  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts.  The  best  compositions  of  some  of  our 
pupilsT,  mrhich  have  appeared  in  our  annual  Reports  or  in  newspa- 
pers or  letters,  are  from  pupils  who  once  heard  and  spoke  until 
reaching  a  certain  age.  Witness  the  thoughts  on  mtisicy  by  a 
young  lady,  inserted  in  the  first  number  of  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  That  young  lady  could 
hear  and  speak  until  she  was  twelve  years  old,  according  to  some 
who  have  known  her,  and  fifteen  according  to  others.  I  also 
think  that  other  compositions  which  have  appeared  in  print  have 
been  corrected  a  great  deal ;  for  the  style  of  those  compositions 
is  like  that  of  those  who  hear  and  speak ;  whereas  that  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  from  birth  is  quite  different. 

Whenever  you  happen  to  see  or  to  meet  with  a  Deaf  and  Dumb 
person  who  has  been  educated,  no  matter  in  what  Institution, 
and  wish  to  know  how  far  he  can  write  correctly,  the  best  way 
to  ascertain  is  this :  Take  a  book  of  poetry ;  open  it  at  random ; 
show  him  four  or  six  verses ;  and  after  he  has  read,  request  him 
to  change  them  in  prose,  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
the  order  of  ideas ;  and  if  he  does  it  well,  you  are  convinced 
that  he  is  master  of  the  language ;  but  if  he  cannot,  then  you 
have  proof  that  his  letters  or  addresses  or  stories,  which  are  so 
well  composed,  have  been  corrected  by  friends. 

L.  CLERC. 

Dr.  Pest  then  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  his  Report  on 
the  Legal  Responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  was 
adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Morris. 

Dr.  Stone,  from  the  Committee  on  Business,  announced  the 
title  of  a  paper  ^^  On  the  Relation  of  the  Work  of  Educating 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  the  Social  and  Mental  Development  of 
the  Instructor."    By  John  M.  Francis. 

Mr.  MacIntirb  read  the  following  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  H. 
S.  Gillet,  of  the  Indiana  Institution : 


HINTS 


OV 


INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS, 


SUGGESTED   BT  THE 


METHODS    PURSUED 


IN 


TEACHING   DEAF   MUTES. 


BT  H.   S.   GILLET. 


HINTS  ON  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  SUG- 
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Every  truth  must  bear  some  relation  to,  and  harmonize  irith 
eyery  other  truth.  This  relation  and  harmony,  though  not  al- 
ways apparent  at  first,  will  be  found  sooner  or  later  to  exist. 
When  the  fields  of  inquiry  lie  side  by  side,  many  useful  hints 
may  be  gathered  by  the  laborer  in  each  from  the  other's  expe- 
rience. This  is  true,  not  only  in  schools  of  different  rank,  from 
primary  to  collegiate,  but  as  well  in  those  of  different  character. 
While  the  common  schools  of  the  country  are  linked  together,  in 
the  regards  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  cords  of  a  happy  fra- 
ternity, our  educational  asylums  need  not  be  placed  aloof  in  the 
isolation  of  step-children  or  adopted  outcasts.  They  claim  to 
belong  to  the  same  family,  and  while  they  share  in  the  viands  at 
the  common  board,  contribute  to  the  number  of  industrious  and 
exemplary  members  of  the  community.  Beyond  this,  in  the 
great  enterprise  of  training  the  young  for  their  appropriate 
sphere  in  life,  these  Institutions,  it  is  believed,  can  throw  much 
light  on  the  interesting  questions  agitated  among  those  charged 
with  the  different  departments  of  this  work.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  remark  here,  that  Instructors  in  these  Asylums,  and 
those  engaged  in  other  schools,  have  not  heretofore  manifested 
such  a  degree  of  interest  in  each  other's  work  as  might  be  profit- 
able to  themselves,  beneficial  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
laboring,  or  is  due  to  the  State,  whose  agents  they  are,  in  the 
most  vital,  though  often  deemed  the  most  humble,  part  of  its 
public  administration. 

Much  the  larger  part  of  school  as  well  as  home  education,  after 
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the  subject  can  talk,  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 
Next  in  this  service  ranks  the  eye.  But  when  the  chief  has 
fallen,  the  command  devolves  on  the  next  in  rank ;  and  though 
experience  may  ripen  him  into  an  able  captain,  yet  it  requires 
time  and  success  to  inspire  his  government  with  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  his  ability.  In  the  Mate  there  is  a  sense  of  this  great 
loss,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  him  feel  that  it  is  not  irreparable, 
or  can  in  any  way  be  compensated. 

The  Deaf  Mute  and  the  speaking  pupil  both  commence  their 
school  education  with  the  same  original  powers  of  mind.  But 
those  powers  in  the  one  have  been  stimulated  to  higher  vigor,  by 
being  exercised  upon  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  objects, 
in  the  wider  field  which  the  eye  and  ear  unitedly  open  to  the 
observation. 

While  both  advance  mainly  in  the  same  direction  in  their  stu- 
dies, one  starts  from  a  point  very  far  in  advance  of  his  fellow. 
He  commences  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
his  teachers  and  books,  while  the  acquisition  of  that  language  is 
the  severest  part  of  the  Mute's  education.  The  speaker  starts 
off  on  a  track  already  laid ;  but  the  poor  Mute,  though  illy  pro- 
vided with  tools,  is  obliged  to  construct  his  road  as  he  travels. 
True,  some  of  the  elementary  steps,  indispensable  to  the  speaker, 
are  entirely  omitted  by  the  Mute,  yet  this  omission  diminishes  in 
no  perceptible  degree  the  weary  length  of  his  journey.  The 
power  of  letters,  the  distinction  of  vowels  and  consonants,  the 
machinery  of  syllables,  accent,  inflection,  emphasis  and  modula- 
tion, being  adapted  to  the  ear,  are  mysterious  to  him,  and  could 
be  of  no  practicable  use  if  comprehended* 

Both  use  mostly  the  same  books.  But  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  instruction,  instead  of  the  spelling-book  and  reader,  the  Mute 
has  a  text-book  consisting  chiefly  of  a  series  of  graduated  sen- 
tences and  classified  phrases. 

The  diversity  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  two  cases  is 
rendered  necessary,  on  account  of  the  widely  different  languages 
which  are  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  pupils.  The 
one  is  vocal  or  written,  perfected  by  time  and  philosophy,  and 
adapted  to  the  multifarious  subjects  of  human  thought.  The 
other  is  pantomimic,  and  the  exigencies  of  human  intercourse 
create  a  necessity  for  its  use  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The 
one  is  the  end;  to  the  attainment  of  which,  the  other  is  the 
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means.  One  is  conventional  and  artificial,  the  other  is  natural. 
When  it  ceases  to  be  natoral,  it  no  longer  fulfills  its  design.  It 
is  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
Mut'OS.  There  is  in  it  much  that  is  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
finely  impressive.  But  however  well  adapted  it  may  be  to  a  de- 
scriptive style  of  communication,  it  never  attains,  and  never  will 
attain  the  dignity  of  a  hand-maid  of  literature. 

The  Mute  first  learns  to  write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  a 
black-board,  as  the  speaker  to  distinguish  them  in  a  book.  He 
then  makes  the  manual  sign  for  each  letter,  as  the  latter  pro- 
nounces its  name.  One  spells  with,  the  other  without  syllables. 
In  the  formation  of  a  word,  the  attention  of  the  Mute  is  always 
directed  first  to  the  idea,  and  afterwards  to  the  word  represent- 
ing it.  The  speaker,  in  most  cases,  it  is  believed,  takes  the  word 
regardless  of  the  idea.  The  object  of  the  one  is,  properly  to  re- 
present the  thought ;  the  other,  correctly  to  form  its  collective 
sign  merely.  To  the  one,  the  word  always  represents  the  idea ; 
to  the  other,  the  connection  of  the  idea  with  the  word  is  casual, 
if  connected  at  all ;  it  is  too  often  the  result  of  his  own  previous 
knowledge,  rather  than  of  school  instruction. 

In  relation  to  connected  words  or  sentences,  the  aim  of  the 
speaker  is  primarily  to  read  them,  that  is,  to  pronounce  thera 
with  facility,  in  order  ultimately  to  apprehend  their  sense.  The 
aim  of  the  Mute  is  primarily  to  understand  their  combined  signi- 
fication, in  order  immediately,  as  well  as  ultimately,  to  compose 
other  sentences  of  similar  form.  One  is  every-day  reading ;  the 
other  reading  and  composing.  One  is  acquiring  the  elements  of 
a  known,  the  other  the  elements,  construction  and  use  of  an  un- 
known language.  As  the  Mute  advances  in  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  he  continues  to  make  language  a  prominent  object  of 
attention,  while  the  speaker,  being  more  familiar  with  it,  bends 
his  mind  more  intently  to  the  consideration  of  things  and  their 
relations. 

The  energies  of  the  Mute  are  constantly  employed  in  acquiring, 
by  visible  means  only,  the  possession  and  use  of.  that  key,  which 
alone  can  open  every  avenue  to  his  future  progress. 

The  Instructor,  instead  of  attending  to  different  classes  of 
Mutes  in  succession,  usually  gives  his  whole  attention  to  a  single 
class  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  for  several  years. 

The  mode  of  recitation  is  commonly  writing  the  lesson  from 
12 
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memory  on  the  black-board,  or  spelling  it  on  the  fingers*  The 
teacher  improves  these  occasions  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
meaning  and  nse  of  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  lesson, 
and  to  require  them  to  be  "written  in  a  different  connection. 

During  the  annual  school  session,  of  about  ten  months,  the 
pupils  are  wholly  under  the  care  of  the  Instructors  and  other 
officers  of  the  Institution,  who  act  as  preachers.  Sabbath-school 
teachers  and  moral  counsellors.  A  daily  morning  and  evening 
exposition  of  Scripture  and  prayer,  two  religious  lectures  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  a  Bible  lesson,  studied  by  each  class  on  Sunday, 
and  occupying  a  portion  of  Monday  in  its  recitation  and  elucida- 
tion, constitute  a  regular  portion  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  these 
Institutions. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  processes  of  Deaf-Mute  Instruction, 
with  those  understood  to  be  employed  in  other  schools  in  the 
country,  the  following  topics  are  suggested  in  this  paper : 

1.  The  importance  of  visible  expression  and  gesture  in  school 
instruction. 

Though  the  language  of  signs,  in  any  great  perfection,  or  with 
much  particularity,  cannot  be  employed  to  aid  the  speaker  in 
giving  instruction ;  yet,  within  certain  limits,  it  can  and  should 
be  used.  The  motions  of  the  body  and  limbs,  or  what  is  deno- 
minated gesture,  and  especially  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance, always  add  force  and  vivacity  to  the  utterance  of  a 
speaker,  and  impart  a  sympathy  to  the  hearers.  They  are  an 
important  auxiliary  in  depicting  the  feelings,  or  even  in  describ- 
ing sensible  objects.  Nor  are  they  out  of  place  in  dealing  with 
abstract  topics.  The  countenance  should  always  accompany  the 
voice  in  the  serious  or  comic,  and,  generally,  where  the  language 
spoken  or  read  implies  strong  emotion.  The  fingers,  hands  and 
arms  can  be  effectively  used  in  indicating  direction,  relative  posi- 
tion, or  size.  We  naturally  use  them  to  render  a  remark  strongly 
emphatic,  to  express  applause,  or  a  menace.  How  spontaneously 
the  motion  of  the  head  makes  known  assent  or  refusal !  The 
stamping  of  the,  foot  and  attitudes  of  the  body  could  find  their 
appropriate  use  in  the  school. 

Let  a  teacher  lounge  in  his  chair,  fix  his  eyes  on  vacancy,  or 
on  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  repeat  to  his  scholars  a  description  of 
some  incident.  Then,  let  him  lay  aside  his  book,  rise  to  his  feet, 
and  relate  a  narrative  of  equal  intrinsic  interest,  accompanying 
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it  with  sucli  expression  of  countenance  and  gesticulation  as  natu- 
rally spring  from  a  soul  absorbed  in  the  subject,  and  the  differ- 
ence will  be  marked,  in  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  their  accu- 
rate comprehension  of  the  subject,  and  the  permanency  and  moral 
influence  produced.  Some  teachers,  in  conducting  a  recitation 
or  school  exercise,  always  stand  and  rarely  look  in  a  book,  thus 
bringing  to  bear  upon  their  class  the  combined  influence  of  visible 
and  Yocal  language. 

The  mind  can  often  be  more  accurately  informed,  and  the 
heart  more  deeply  affected,  through  the  eye  than  through  the 
ear.  The  Sabbath  lecture  to  the  Mutes  is  of  necessity  simple, 
because  addressed  to  young  and  partially  educated  persons.  But 
these  simple  and  literal  expositions,  to  one  familiar  with  sign 
language,  possess  a  more  captivating  interest,  and  enchain  the 
attention  more  strongly,  than  the  profound  elaborations  of  tho 
pulpit,  or  the  polished  literary  lecture.  The  manner  must  ac- 
count for  this.  Well  may  the  language  of  motion  be  called  the 
language  of  emotion. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  must  remember  that 
natural  and  forcible  gesture  depends  more  on  the  mind  than  on 
the  body ;  on  an  ardent  and  sympathetic  temperament  more 
than  on  any  rules  of  art.  It  is  among  the  susceptible  and  im- 
petuous spirits  of  sunny  climes  that  the  models  of  oratorical  art 
have  lived.  There,  canvas  has  portrayed  and  marble  embodied 
most  exquisitely  the  visible  forms  of  emotion.  The  external  aids 
of  the  advocate  must  have  been  powerful,  indeed,  when  the  dis- 
penser of  justice  would  listen  to  him  only  in  the  dark.  This 
great  accessory  of  teaching  is  sadly  neglected  in  the  school,  the 
lecture-room,  and  the  pulpit. 

2.  The  expediency  of  superadding  written  to  vocal  spelling. 
The  Deaf  Mute,  it  is  believed,  learns  to  spell  sooner  than  the 
speaker,  and  is  not  so  often  incorrect  in  his  orthography.  This 
may  seem  strange,  when  we  consider  that  to  him  letters  possess 
no  power,  and  are  representative  of  nothing  whatever,  unless  it 
be  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  word.  Their  collocation  is  wholly  arbi- 
trary. Syllables  are  of  no  value  to  him.  No  sound,  nor  any  thing 
equivalent,  guides  him  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  a  word.  It  is  a  sheer  effort  of  memory ;  but  memory 
of  what  ?  Is  it  the  recollection  of  the  written  or  fingered  word  ? 
Commonly,  when  he  is  introduced  to  a  new  word,  it  is  written.. 
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He  then  transfers  it  to  his  fingers,  and  ever  afterwards,  when  at 
a  loss,  puts  his  fingers  in  motion,  that  peradventure  they  may 
from  physical  habit  retain  what  his  mind  has  partially  lost.  We 
observe  something  analogous  in  speaking  pnpils,  when  spelling  a 
word,  or  repeating  from  memory  the  words  of  a  sentence.  If 
the  letter  or  word  be  forgotten,  they  again  and  again  commence 
and  repeat  the  first,  expecting  the  tongue  somewhow  to  carry 
them  through  the  difficulty.  The  Mute  child  thinks  by  signs,  as 
other  children  do  by  words.  But  as  the  mind  becomes  matured 
and  vigorous,  both  words  and  signs,  it  is  believed,  cease  to  be 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  thought.  In  writing  a  word,  he 
probably  relies  first  on  the  mental  image  of  its  combined  written 
or  printed  characters,  then  on  the  physical  habit  of  the  hand  in 
tracing  them  on  the  black-board,  and,  when  these  are  at  fault, 
he  recurs  as  a  last  resort  to  his  fingers.  The  speaking  scholar 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  sound.  From  the  pronounced 
word,  he  calculates  whoft  letter  sounds  are  in  it,  and  in  what 
order  they  stand.  But  as  many  words  contain  silent  letters,  and 
the  same  sound  is  not  always  represented  by  the  same  letter,  he 
must  trust  his  memory  of  the  sound  and  order  of  the  letters,  as 
they  have  been  previously  enunciated  in  spelling. 

Speaking  children  are  prone  to  study  aloud,  as  J^futes  are 
with  the  fingers.  But  as  the  mind  ripens,  the  image  of  the 
word  seems  to  become  more  distinctly  impressed.  Hence,  we 
find  the  use  of  whispering  and  fingering  in  study  is  gradually 
discontinued. 

In  the  earliest  efforts  at  spelling,  then,  the  speaker  depends 
mainly  on  a  recollection  of  the  spoken — the  Mute  on  that  of  the 
written  elements.  Now,  if  the  former  could  add  writing  to  pro- 
nunciation, visible  to  vocal  aids,  would  it  not  facilitate  his  pro- 
gress, and  impress  the  verbal  elements  with  greater  precision  on 
his  memory  ?  The  most  accurate  orthographers  are  those  who 
write  or  print  most.  Persons  of  good  education,  who  write  sel- 
dom, are  apt  to  blunder.  Men  commonly  retain  more  readily  the 
forms  and  relations  of  visible  objects,  than  they  do  the  modula- 
tions of  music.  Does  not  the  mind  perceive  more  distinctly  by 
the  eye  than  by  the  ear?  From  considerations  of  this  kind,  it  is 
suggested  that  spelling  in  primary  schools  might  be  more  profit- 
ably conducted  with  the  use  of  the  black*board. 

8.  Connecting  the  signification  and  use  with  the  spelling  of 
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If ords.  Spelling,  to  the  Mute,  is  the  expression  of  a  thought ; 
to  the  speaker,  it  is  expressing  the  sign,  not  always  accompanied 
by  the  thought.  The  Mute  begins  with  the  idea,  then  learns  to 
spell  and  write  the  word  representing  it,  and,  lastly,  to  use  the 
word  in  connection  with  others.  The  speaker  usually  takes  the 
word  isolated  from  others  making  sense  with  it,  or  standing  in  a 
column  with  others  having  accent,  number  of  syllables,  prefix, 
or  termination  similar,  and  spells  it  often,  without  knowing  or 
regarding  its  meaning.  Thus,  it  is  with  him  simply  a  matter 
of  visible  and  vocal  signs — visible  characters,  representing  letter 
%  sounds,  singly  or  combined;  and  vocal  utterances,  representing 
elementary  characters  or  unknown  ideas.  Some  or  many  of 
the  significations  he  may  happen  to  know ;  but  the  chief  object 
is  to  learn  the  proper  elements,  and  their  right  combination, 
forming  the  conventional  sign  of  s6me  idea,  which  he  may  or 
may  not  chance  to  acquire,  and  attach  to  its  appropriate  symbol 
at  some  future  period.  A  man  may  learn  to  make  an  instru- 
ment before  he  understands  its  nature  or  use ;  but  would  it  not 
be  more  practical,  and  no  less  philosophical,  if  made  exclusively 
for  himself,  to  intermingle  the  use  with  the  manufacture  ?  Why 
may  not  the  speaker  learn  to  spell  and  read  at  the  same  time, 
commencing  with  words  as  they  stand  in  simple  sentences,  whoso 
meaning  he  can  comprehend,  letting  ideas  and  their  representa- 
tive words  go  hand  in  hand  ?  Why  may  not  the  spelling-book 
be  dispensed  with  for  a  time,  and  introduced  at  a  subsequent 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  syllabication,  accent  and  derivation,  in 
connection  with,  or  about  the  same  time  with  technical  grammar. 
We  are  sometimes  led  by  a  seeming  philosophy,  the  fair  propor- 
tions of  a  theory,  or  the  beaten  path  of  custom,  aside  from 
what  is  natural  and  practical,  and  best  adapted  to  the  actual 
state  of  things.  It  is  proposed  that  words,  and  their  significa- 
tion and  use  in  connected  language,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  in- 
struction, always  go  together ;  and  that  writing  on  the  black- 
board be  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  school  education, 
and  made  a  chief  instrument  there,  as  well  as  in  orthographical 
exercises. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  teacher  to  have  the  time  of  the  Mute 
during  school  hours  constantly  occupied:  whereas,  in  other 
schools  much  time  is  unimproved  by  scholars  of  the  younger 
grade.    The  physical  exercise  of  writing,  or  even  drawing  rude 
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pictures,  with  the  name  or  remarks  attached,  as  they  might  he 
able,  could  be  done  while  the  teacher's  attention  was  elsewhere 
engaged,  and  would  mingle  the  manual  with  the  mental,  amuse- 
ment with  instruction,  substitute  activity  for  idleness,  agreeable, 
occupation  for  weariness,  to  say  nothing  of  acquiring  a  steadiness 
of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  laying  the  foundation 
for  facility  in  chirography  and  composition. 

4.  Teaching  the  relations  and  dependance  of  words  in  early 
exercises  in  reading  and  composition.  In  arranging  words,  so 
as  to  form  connected  language,  the  Mute  becomes  gradually 
acquainted  with  the  leading  principles  which  govern  the  forms 
of  words  and  construction  of  sentences,  or  what  might  be  styled 
the  etymology  and  syntax  of  language.  He  seldom  devotes 
much  attention  to  grammar,  as  it  is  systematized  in  the  text- 
books,— ^rarely  acquiring  its  technical  definitions,  terms,  and 
rules.  But  from  the  beginning,  and  throughout  the  course,  he 
is  slowly  getting  the  substance  without  the  fashionable  drapery 
in  which  grammarians  have  adorned  it.  His  daily  labor  is  to 
take  a  given  fact  or  condition  of  things,  and  endeavor  to  clothe 
it  in  appropriate  language.  He  learns  the  true  forms  and  juxta- 
positions necessary  to  express  the  conditions  of  mode,  time, 
number,  case,  person,  et  cetera,  though  he  could  not  explain 
them  in  the  set  terms  of  the  books.  He  gets  the  spirit  without 
the  science. 

This  is  proposed  as  the  most  natural  method  of  making  the 
first  acquaintance  with  grammar;  for  it  is  believed  best  to  accord 
with  the  true  philosophy  of  mind  and  language.  Language  and 
grammar  are  united,  like  body  and  spirit,  and,  in  the  process 
of  education,  they  should  go  together.  But  the  schoolmaster 
has  divorced  them.  This  method  disencumbers  it  of  its  techni- 
calities, which  tend  to  bewilder  the  young  mind,  or  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  main  structure,  instead  of  the  mere  scaffolding. 
The  best  mode  of  studying  any  science  or  art,  is  to  do  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  its  practical  relations,  taking  the  abstract  in  its 
connection  with  the  concrete.  With  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  the  art  of  swimming,  a  man  would  certainly 
drown,  should  he  cast  himself  into  the  deep  without  some  pre- 
vious practice  in  the  application  of  his  rules.  A  child  could 
learn  by  degrees  the  dependance  and  relation  of  words  in  a  sen- 
tence, commencing  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  read  and  write. 
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Then,  when  he  undertakes  the  eomplieated  machinery  of  the 
scientific  text-hook,  it  will  not  be  so  irksome  a  task. 

5.  The  necessity  of  particularizing  and  literalising  to  chil* 
dren.  The  natural  language  of  the  Mute  is  eminently  literaL 
It  is  adapted  to  particulars.  General  terms  can  seldom  be  ex- 
pressed by  signs  without  circumlocution.  For  instance,  in  sig- 
nifying the  word  animal,  he  makes  several  distinct  signs,  which, 
literally  translated,  would  be  "  horse,  cow,  sheep,  et  cetera,  em- 
braced in  one  class."  In  his  book,  therefore,  the  teacher  must 
resolve  for  him  all  such  words  into  their  constituent  particulars. 
To  all  children,  general  terms  are  liable  to  be  general  obscurities. 
Here  is  where  inexperienced  teachers,  however  well  educated,  are 
likely  to  err. 

These  general  forms  of  expression  are  deemed  to  be  a  great 
fault  in  our  books  for  primary  classes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
higher  departments.  Many  a  teacher  of  adults,  even,  envelops 
knowledge  in  a  luminous  fog  of  generalities,  ^^  darkening  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge."  If  a  master  genius  be  distin- 
guished by  any  one  characteristic,  it  is  the  power  of  compre- 
hending and  classifying  particulars,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they 
shall  not  lose  their  particular  individuality  in  an  uncertain  haze 
of  general  terms.  A  proper  attention  to  this  subject  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  success  in  teaching,  as  in  every  other  sphere 
of  human  action. 

6.  Moral  and  religious,  paramount  to  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  last  subject  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  is  moral 
instruction ;  I  mean  the  education  of  the  conscience  and  the 
heart.  The  time  will  come,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  at  no  distant 
day,  when  the  development  of  the  intellect  will  be  subordinate, 
and  thus  assume  its  just  prominence  in  all  our  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  Asylum  is  the  home  of  the  pupils  for  most  of  the 
year ;  consequently,  the^  is  an  opportunity  not  only,  but  neces- 
sity, for  supervision  of  all  that  relates  to  their  moral  or  religious 
training.  In  the  daily  devotions,  the  Sabbath  services,  the  ad- 
justment of  their  social  differences,  as  well  as  in  Bible  instruction 
during  school  hours,  there  is  a  field  for  inculcating  those  great 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  welfare  as  intelligent, 
accountable  beings. 

Though  so  ample  an  opportunity  be  not  presented  in  other 
schools,  yet  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  suitable  portion 
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of  time  cannot  be  more  wisely  and  profitably  employed  than  for 
this  purpose.  In  no  school,  more  than  in  the  Asylum,  is  greater 
effort  made  in  this  direction,  and  in  none  are  its  salutary  effects 
more  marked  upon  the  deportment  of  the  inmates.  This  should 
fill  as  large  a  plan  in  the  system  of  any  particular  school,  as  a 
reasonable  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the  community  may  ren- 
der expedient.  Our  systems  of  school  and  college  education  are, 
in  the  judgment  of  many  judicious  friends  of  education,  deficient 
in  this  respect,  perhaps  unavoidably  so.  In  most  schools,  a  defi- 
nite portion  of  time  might  be  devoted  each  week^  if  not  every 
day,  to  this  subject.  Moral  and  religious  precepts  might,  at 
least,  be  intermingled  in  the  general  course  of  exercises,  as  an 
appropriate  seasoning  of  the  whole. 


•>>•» 


The  paper  was  ordered  to  be  received  and  put  on  file ;  where- 
upon, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Govbll,  the  Convention  took  a  recess  until 
four  o'clock,  P.  M. 


i«a>» 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  four  o'clock. 
Mr.   DuNLAP   offered  the   following   resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  a  portion  of  the  time  of  our 
GonTontions  shoald  be  ocenpied  in  the  diecniaion  of  the  signs  used  for  special 
words  in  the  Tarions  Institutions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stonb, 

Mr.  J.  M.  FBAKGisread  the  following  paper: 


THE 

RELATION  OP  THE  WORK 


or 


INSTRUCTING  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


TO 


SOCIAL  AND  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


BY  J.  M.  FRANCIS. 


THE  RELATION  OP  THE  WORK  OP  INSTRUCTING  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB   TO  SOCIAL  AND  MENTAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 


BT    J.    M.     FBANOIS. 


The  opinion  is  sometimes  expressed,  that  the  instructor  of 
Deaf  Mutes  both  buries  himself  to  the  world,  and  engages  in  an 
employment,  whose  successful  prosecution  requires  but  the  most 
ordinary  mental  resources.  Because  the  minds  he  would  develop 
are  not  of  the  highest  culture,  if  his  intellectual  furniture  is  not 
below  mediocrity,  he  is  regarded  competent  to  the  work.  '^  Why,'' 
it  is  asked,  "  should  a  person,  whose  liberal  education  and  fair 
ability  fit  him  for  a  wider  sphere,  thus  isolate  himself?  Why 
pursue  an  avocation,  whose  tendency  is  to  dwarf  the  powers  of 
his  soul  ?  ** 

The  hearing  of  sentiments  like  the  above  has  suggested  the 
theme  of  the  present  paper.  My  purpose  will  be  attained,  if  I 
succeed  in  exposing  their  fallacy,  and  thereby  in  leadtbg  to  a 
more  just  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  idea  of  the  anti-social  influence  of  our  employment  must 
have  originated  with  persons  unacquainted  both  with  Deaf  Mute 
character  and  instruction.  As  the  ancient  philosophers  supposed 
the  earth  flat,  becaase  it  appeared  thus  to  their  limited  vision,  so 
these  logicians,  regarding  the  Deaf-Mute  a  semi-idiot  with  whom 
the  teacher  is  confined  in  monkish  isolation,  have  evolved  a  con- 
clusion no  less  at  variance  with  the  truth.  No  one  who  has  no- 
ticed the  characteristics  of  this  class  in  our  Institutions,  could 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  heresy.  Children  are  by  nature  so- 
cial. It  is  only  as  they  grow  up  influenced  by  the  conventional 
usages  of  society,  that  they  become  ascetic  and  taciturn.  But 
Deaf  Mutes  are  less  affected  than  others  by  these  usages.    No 
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sooner  are  they  brought  together,  and  scope  given  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  social  nature,  than  their  natural  vivacity,  inqui- 
sitiveness,  and  ready  sympathy,  existing  in  all  the  freshness  of 
young  hearts,  makes  them  the  boon  companion  of  one  another. 
Quick  to  detect  in  the  countenance  the  slighest  alterations  of 
feeling,  their  hearts  are  no  less  prompt  to  beat  responsive  to  these 
varying  emotions.  Their  peculiar  misfortune,  vrhich  must  ever 
be  a  barrier  to  free  intercourse  with  their  speaking  brethren, 
causes  them  to  prize  more  highly  the  companionship  of  those 
with  whom  they  can  associate  on  equal  terms.  If  their  ears  aro 
closed  to  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  their  hearts  make  melody 
no  less  sweet  in  their  own  inter-communings. 

The  work  of  instructing  Deaf-Mutes  partakes  no  less  largely 
of  «the  social  element.  In  other  schools  the  pupil  devotes  the 
chief  portion  of  his  time  to  text-books,  while  that  shorter  period 
spent  with  his  teacher  is  often  consumed  in  mechanically  repeat- 
ing tasks  in  which  he  feels  no  interest.  The  Deaf-Mute  pupil, 
on  the  contrary,  giving  the  smaller  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  books,  receives  instruction  in  a  more  interesting  and  im- 
pressive form  from  a  living  teacher.  This  social  nature  lays  the 
foundation  for  his  instruction.  It  is  through  this  alone  that  the 
teacher  can  quicken  the  dormant  energies  of  his  soul.  The  pe- 
culiar and  graphic  mode  of  presenting  thoughts  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  sign-language,  aids  in  exciting  interest  and  in  stimu- 
lating inquiry.  The  speaking  eye  and  expressive  countenance, 
which  give  zest  to  social  converse,  and  through  which  the  teacher 
conveys  the  emotions  of  his  soul,  awaken  corresponding  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  his  pupil.  The  latter  has  now  discovered  one 
with  feelings  to  which  he  finds  a  counterpart  in  his  own  develop- 
ing nature,  and  to  him  he  is  attracted  by  spontaneous  sympathy. 
The  bond  is  farther  strengthened  >by  the  felt  obligations  of  the 
pupil.  Hence  the  teacher  of  the  Deaf  Mute  has  a  hold  upon 
him  such  as  few  other  teachers  can  boast.  His  confiding  charge 
comes  to  him  with  his  troubles  and  his  joys.  He  seeks  his  aid 
to  resolve  his  doubts,  to  answer  his  inquiries,  to  augment  his 
mental  resources.  The  passing  events  of  the  day,  familiarly 
communicated,  are  made  the  vehicles  both  of  instruction  and  in- 
tercourse. The  great  object  of  the  teacher  is  to  restore  his 
pupil  to  society,  and  his  method  throughout  is  in  harmony  with 
his  purpose. 
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Let  the  inquiry  now  be  made  of  teachers  whether  they  have 
found  this  work  hostile  to  social  growth.  Has  it  dwarfed  your 
sympathies  ?  Has  it  originated  in  you  any  monkish  dispositions  ? 
So  far  as  my  observation  and  experience  extend,  the  very  reverse 
is  true.  I  have  seen  the  taciturn  and  reserved  individual,  after 
a  few  months  spent  in  this  employment,  becoming  social  and  ge* 
nial.  The  ice  was  broken  from  his  heart.  The  sun  does  not 
warm  and  vivify  the  earth  more  naturally  than  the  teacher's 
work  quickens  his  social  nature. 

Perhaps  it  will  still  be  urged  that  our  profession  makes  the 
teacher  less  a  member  of  society ;  that  he  is  prone  to  confine  his 
intercourse  to  that  small  number  with  whom  he  is  more  immedi- 
ately connected.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  invalidate  nothing 
already  aflSirmed,  but  rather  lead  us  to  infer  the  ampleness  of  tho 
materials  there  found  for  social  aliment.  But  we  do  not  admit 
this  result.  When  a  teacher  enters  the  walls  of  an  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  he  does  not  entomb  himself.  He  does 
not  leave  behind  his  human  heart,  with  its  human  needs  and  hu- 
man sympathies.'  Nor  does  his  work  chill  and  dwarf,  but  rather 
warm  and  nurture  his  soul's  longings.  And  however  much  he 
may  enjoy  intercourse  with  his  pupils,  ho  still  feels  their  infe- 
riority, and  seeks  the  society  of  those  of  higher  culture.  While 
his  daily  work  quickens  his  social  nature,  ho  knows,  and  acts 
upon  the  conviction,  that  its  highest  development  can  be  reached 
only  by  associating  with  those  of  superior  attainments. 

The  points  of  contact  between  the  teacher  and  the  world  are 
more  numerous  than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  The  scene  of  his 
labors  is  in  a  city  or  in  a  thickly  settled  community.  Citizens 
and  strangers  throng  to  witness  his  interesting  and  novel  work. 
Both  in  his  daily  tasks  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  labors,  the  am- 
plest facilities  are  afforded  him  for  filling  worthily  his  proper 
social  sphere.  If  he  is  found  wanting  here,  let  not  his  employ- 
ment be  made  the  scape-goat  to  bear  his  offence,  but  let  it  rather 
be  charged  to  some  peculiar  bias  or  defect  of  his  own  character. 

Allied  to  the  opinion  already  noticed,  and  originating  from 
the  same  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  work,  is  the  idea,  occasion- 
ally advanced,  that  our  profession  is  hostile  no  less  to  mental 
than  to  social  vigor.  Those  entertaining  such  views  must  regard 
the  teacher,  who  possesses  a  slight  modicum  of  intelligence  and 
culture  above  his  pupils,  competent  to  his  task.    Why  not,  on 
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the  same  principle,  conclude  the  warmth  of  the  moon-beams  suf- 
ficient to  dissolve  the  ice  of  the  poles  ?  It  is  because  the  facul- 
ties of  the  Deaf  Mute  are  so  locked  in  darkness,  that  greater 
skill  and  more  ample  resources  are  required  to  develop  them. 
So  difficult  is  this  work,  that  a  few  years  since  it  was  regarded, 
not  only  a  Herculean  task,  but  an  impossibility.  Only  men  of 
strong  minds,  as  well  as  large  hearts,  were  able  successfully  to 
delve  in  this  dark  mine,  from  which  they  were  told  no  valuable 
ore  or  precious  stone  could  be  extracted,  and  ^^  to  bring  up  from 
thence  the  gems  of  immortal  spirits  flashing  with  the  light  of  in- 
tellect and  glowing  with  the  hues  of  Christian  graces."  The 
Abb^  de  TEpee,  Sicard,  Gallaudet,  and  others,  will  be  remem- 
bered, not  only  as  the  fathers  of  Deaf-Mute  instruction,  but  as 
men  of  superior  intellectual  endowments.  The  ^conception  and 
execution  of  their  noble  plans  of  benevolence  do  no  less  honor  to 
their  heads  than  to  their  hearts.  Their  most  successful  co-adju- 
tors  and  followers  have  been  men  who  would  have  made  their 
mark  in  whatever  direction  they  might  have  chosen  to  expend 
their  energies. 

The  nature  of  the  teacher's  work,  no  less  than  an  appeal  to 
facts,  affords  an  ample  vindication  from  the  charge  in  question. 
It  is  his  great  business  to  teach  language.  He  must  therefore  be 
an  adept  in  this  most  comprehensive  and  abstruse  of  all  sciences. 
He  must  know  the  force  of  words  in  their  various  collocations — 
a  knowledge  which  implies  an  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of 
science.  He  should  be  able  to  discriminate  between  synonymous 
terms,  and  to  illustrate  these  discriminations  by  pertinent  exam- 
ples. The  nice  differences  in  shades  of  thought,  as  well  as  the 
anomalies  of  the  language,  he  is  to  make  familiar,  not  to  the  ear, 
but  by  his  pantomimic  signs,  to  the  eye  of  his  pupil.  Nor  has 
this  pupil,  like  the  foreigner,  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
one  language,  and  a  ripe  mental  discipline  to  facilitate  his  teach- 
er's task.  And  yet  the  foreigner,  unless  he  lives  where  the 
sound  of  the  spoken  language  he  would  acquire  is  continually 
falling  upon  his  ear,  rarely  attains  such  proficiency  in  it  as  to 
employ  it  with  ease  and  elegance.  With  all  these  advantages,  it 
is  admitted,  he  needs  the  aid  of  a  skillful  instructor  in  his  ardu- 
ous and  perplexing  task.  But  the  Deaf  Mute  labors  under 
much  greater  disadvantages,  and  surely  has  no  less  need  of  all 
the  assistance  the  most  competent  teacher  can  furnish  him.    The 
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difficulties  in  his  way  have  been  so  forcibly  portrayed  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  preceding  Convention  of  this  body  held  in  Golumbus, 
0.,  that  any  attempt  of  mine  to  enumerate  them  would  be  more 
than  a  work  of  supererogation.  Let  any  one  peruse  the  article 
on  '^  The  Difficulties  encountered  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
Learning  Language/'  and  he  will  have  a  more  just  conception  of 
the  mental  energy  and  resources  demanded  in  the  person  who 
would  successfully  pilot  him  through  these  breakers. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  teacher  be  an  adept  in  language. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  very  versatile  mental  power.  He  should^ 
through  his  illustrative  examples,  by  which  he  teaches  the  use 
and  force  of  words  and  the  structure  of  language,  also  impart 
a  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  in  science  and  history.  He 
should  possess  a  vigorous  imagination,  that  his  illustrations  may 
be  both  pertinent  and  ample.  He  must  be  able  to  simplify  sub- 
jects the  most  abstruse,  and  to  elucidate  by  example  ideas  the 
most  abstract.  He  must  task  his  inventive  faculties  to  convey 
through  physical  signs,  the  highest  metaphysical  truths.  He  is 
to  be  fertile  in  resources,  that  he  may  be  able  at  all  times  to  en» 
list  and  sustain  the  interest  of  his  pupils.  He  is  to  combine  in 
his  instructions  the  attractiveness  of  the  romance  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  cyclcpcedia.  His  peculiar  work  requires  peculiar 
qualifications  over  and  above  those  demanded  in  other  teachers. 
His  effi)rts  to  awaken  dormant  minds  must  be  more  arduous ;  his 
interest  in  his  pupils  more  constantly  manifested ;  his  skill  and 
mental  resources  more  continuously  taxed.  Not  a  single  faculty 
does  he  possess  which  will  not  find  here  an  ample  theatre  of  ac- 
tivity. Instead  of  feeling  that  his  work  makes  small  demands 
upon  his  intellect,  the  true  teacher  more  frequently  laments  his 
own  insufficiency. 

The  instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  may  indeed  make  his 
profession  a  dull  routine,  hostile  alike  to  mental  progress  and 
pleasure.  But  the  same  result  will  follow  in  any  other  profes- 
sion when  the  heart  is  not  enlisted.  The  preacher,  with  no  love 
for  his  calling,  will  soon  deliver  his  prosy  sermons  to  drowsy 
hearers,  if  not  to  empty  seats.  The  lawyer,  with  no  enthusiasm 
to  spur  him  to  effort,  will  address  his  tedious  arguments  to  heed- 
less juries,  or  more  likely  be  left  to  yawn  in  his  office  unsought. 
So  the  teacher  of  Deaf  Mutes,  with  no  interest  in  the  great 
work  he  undertakes,  will  degrade  it  into  an  irksome,  tread-mill 
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course.  Saoh  an  one  may  find  it  very  convenient  to  charge  this 
result  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  avocation.  But  the  real 
trouble  is  in  himself.  He  has  mistaken  his  calling,  and  should 
engage  in  some  more  congenial  pursuit.  The  true  teacher,  how- 
ever, who  zealously  desires  to  elevate  the  unfortunate  class  for 
whom  he  labors,  will  pursue  his  calling  with  alacrity  and  pleas- 
ure, and  will  find  in  it,  as  has  been  already  shown,  ample  scope 
for  the  development  of  all  his  energies. 

And  who,  we  may  ask,  will  be  so  likely  to  feel  a  permanent  in- 
terest in,  and  to  possess  a  fitness  for,  the  work  of  fostering  and 
developing  the  -  dormant  faculties  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  he 
who  can,  in  some  good  measure,  appreciate  from  his  own  experi- 
ence the  benefits  of  enlightened  culture  ?  Who  will  so  success- 
fully inculcate  religious  truth,  as  he  whose  own  mental  and  moral 
powers  have  both  been  most  thoroughly  quickened  ?  Will  such  an 
one,  who  realizes  that  he  is  like  his  Divine  Saviour,  giving  lan- 
guage to  the  Dumb,  and  preparing  them  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Heaven,  feel  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  work  unworthy  to  call  forth 
his  best  energies?  The  greatness  of  the  object  for  which  he 
toils,  the  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  the  immortal  minds  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  to  its  fullest  capa- 
city every  power  of  his  being.  In  a  nobler  sense  than  the  Ro- 
man bard,  he  can  exclaim,  in  view  of  the  lasting  and  beneficent 
results  of  his  labors, 

"Exegi  monamentom  nre  perennitts." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  invalidity  of  the  charge 
that  our  profession  is  hostile  either  to  social  or  mental  develop- 
ment. We  believe  all  that  is  necessary  to  correct  views  on  this 
subject  is  a  more  general  understanding  of  Deaf-Mute  character 
and  instruction.  It  is  worthy  our  inquiry  how  we  may  best  dis- 
seminate this  knowledge — whether  our  peculiar  periodicals,  hav- 
ing a  limited  circulation,  sufficiently  secure  the  desired  result. 
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Mr.  Stoke  regarded  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  one  of  very 
great  importance.  He  said  that  there  had  been  a  disposition  in 
some  cases,  particularly  in  starting  new  institutions,  to  engage 
persons  who  were  not  qualified  for  instructors.  He  deemed  it  of 
the  first  importance,  that  persons  employed  in  the  department  of 
instruction  should  be  men  of  accomplished  education,  and  should 
possess  high  social  qualities. 

Mr.  MagIntire.  I  am  glad  that  this  paper  has  been  pre- 
sented. There  is  an  opinion  entertained  by  some— even  by 
otherwise  very  intelligent  persons — that  teaching  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  was  of  a  low  grade  of  teaching ;  that  whilst  it  is  admitted 
that  it  is  difficult  and  requires  patience  and  perseverance,  yet 
that  not  much  learning  nor  intellect  is  necessary — that  it  is  a 
mere  a,  b,  o  kind  of  work.  This  opinion,  I  know,  is  quite  preva- 
lent in  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  I  am  gratified,  there- 
fore, that  this  paper  has  been  read,  because  it  contains  argu- 
ments calculated  to  dif^rove  such  notions. 

Mr.  Keep.  I  have  not  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
feeling  upon  this  question.  The  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  is  rather 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  instructor  himself.  He  may  believe 
that  he  is  cut  off  from  society  by  reason  of  his  peculiar  position, 
and  may  often  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  avocation  is 
one  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  something  of  this  disposition  existing  in  our  own 
schools,  and  this  leads  often  to  a  degree  of  mental  depression  or 
indifference  with  respect  to  his  avocation  by  no  means  favorable 
to  the  progress  or  improvement  of  the  instructor.  My  own  ex- 
perience justifies  me  in  saying,  that  this  employment  demands 
the  very  best  minds  we  can  procure,  and  that  it  is  about  the  very 
best  means  for  their  improvement.  It  requires,  indeed,  a  rare 
combination  of  mental  faculties.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  a 
teacher  who  does  not  take  an  interest  in  this  noble  work,  must 
certainly  have  mistaken  his  calling,  and  should  engage  in  some 
more  congenial  pursuit.  It  is  only  when  a  strong  interest  exists 
to  foster  and  develop  the  germs  of  intellect  by  this  form  of  in- 
struction, that  the  task  becomes  agreeable,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  instructor  enhanced. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  offering  my  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  views  presented  in  the  paper  which  has  just  been  read. 
18 
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Mr.  Stokb.  I  am  sure  the  Oonvention  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  the  views  of  Dr.  Peet  upon  this  subject. 

Dr.  Peet  arose,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  just  expressed' 
and  explained  briefly  his  views  of  what  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  should  be.  His  remarks  had  reference  principally  to 
the  necessity  of  the  teachers  possessing  a  high  order  of  social 
and  mental  culture,  habits  of  perseverance  and  a  kind  disposi- 
tion— all  of  which,  he  said,  were  to  a  considerable  extent  essen- 
tial to  perfect  efficiency  in  a  teacher. 

The  paper  was  ordered  to  be  received  and  put  on  file. 

Dr.  Peet  then  read  the  following  paper  on  the  Statistics  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  State  census  of  New  York  for  1855 : 
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The  importance  of  correct  statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is 
80  generally  admitted,  and  is  in  itself  so  obvious,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  on  that  point.  But  vhen  we  thus  readily 
admit  the  importance  of  information  as  to  the  numbers  of  Deaf 
Mutes  in  a  given  population;  the  proportions  of  schoolable  or  not 
schoolable  age;  the  proportions  of  congenital  and  accidental 
cases ;  the  comparative  longevity  of  this  class  of  persons,  and 
other  like  particulars ;  we  always  imply  that  these  statistics,  to 
be  of  value,  must  be  earreetj  within  reasonable  limits — and  their 
value  evidently  depends  on  the  degree  of  their  correctness. 

The  imperfect  and  erroneous  character  of  the  enumerations  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  hitherto  made  in  this  country,  has  been 
often  exposed,  and,  I  believe,  is  now  generally  understood.  All 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  the  errors  with  which  they 
abound  appear  to  be  so  uniform,  in  like  circumstances,  that  they 
can  be,  in  a  good  measure  reduced,  like  the  lunar  aberrations,  to 
calculation — ^thus  giving  us  a  means  of  correcting  the  returns,  so 
as  to  have  a  better  approximation  to  the  truth.  Owing  also  to 
this  uniformity  of  errors,  the  returns  will  serve  tolerably  well  for 
a  comparison  between  two  districts  of  considerable  population. 

In  taking  the  different' State  and  National  enumerations  of 
population,  prior  to  1850,  a  line  of  the  original  schedules  of 
population  was  given  to  each  family,  and  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  family  who  were  of  the  various  ages  to  be  noted,  or  who 
were  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  etc.,  was  placed  in  the  appropriate 
column  against  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  family.  By  this 
mode  of  enumeration,  in  addition  to  the  other  errors  incidental 
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to  a  censns,  there  was  danger  of  inadvertently  placing  figures  in 
the  wrong  columns.  (See  the  Thirty-Fourth  New  York  Report, 
p.  17,  and  note  on  p.  18.)  To  this  source  of  error  is  manifestly 
to  be  ascribed  the  incredibly  large  (and  often  cited  with  surprise) 
proportion  of  Deaf  Mutes  returned  in  1830  and  1840,  among  the 
colored  population  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  In  many 
cases.  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  otherwise  afflicted  colored  persons, 
were  returned  from  towns  in  which  no  colored  persons,  sound  or 
afflicted,  appeared  by  the  population  columns  to  exist. 

In  taking  the  National  census  for  1850,  the  plan  was  first 
adopted  of  giving  a  line  to  every  individual^  instead  of  one  to 
each  family.  And  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  etc.,  were 
distinguished  by  writing  those  words  in  the  last  column,  against 
the  name  of  the  individual.  As  the  previous  columns  contained 
all  the  particulars  respecting  this  individual,  as  sex,  age,  color, 
place  of  nativity,  etc.,  here,  supposing  the  original  schedules  to 
be  carefully  and  correctly  filled  out,  were  abundant  materials  for 
making  many  interesting  and  valuable  calculations  respecting 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  United  States.  But,  to  derive  the 
full  benefit  of  these  materials,  it  was  necessary  that  the  names  of 
all  the  Deaf  Mutes  should  be  extracted  from  the  returns,  together 
with  all  the  particulars  that  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  returns 
respecting  each.  Many  of  the  members  of  this  Convention  may 
recollect  that,  at  the  first  Convention,  held  in  New  York  at  the 
time  when  the  census  of  1850  was  being  taken,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  (and,  in  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  a  memorial,  signed 
by  the  officers  of  the  Convention,  presented  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  census,)  expressing  the  wish  of  the  Convention  to 
have  such  a  list  prepared.  The  superintendent  of  the  census 
deemed  that  Congress  only  had  power  to  pass  upon  the  memo* 
rial ;  and  that  body,  with  characteristic  procrastination  of  all  but 
political  questions,  never  found  time  to  consider  the  matter. 
Thus,  we  were  left  to  the  tables,  sucU  as  they  wdre,  prepared  at 
the  census  office.  These  tables,  as  those  who  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  subject  of  statistics  are  aware,  added  to  the 
omissions  of  the  census  marshals  a  large  amount  of  mistakes 
and  omissions  of  the  clerks  in  the  census  office,  and  were  very 
far  from  embracing  as  many  particulars  as  were  desirable.  Al- 
most the  only  important  point  on  which  these  tables  served  to 
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correct  our  prerions  notions  on  the  statistics  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  United  States,  was  by  reducing  to  a  reasonable 
fignre  the  number  returned  as  colored  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  New  York  State  census  is  taken  the  fifth  jear  after  each 
National  census,  thus  securing  a  census  of  the  State,  alternately 
State  and  National,  every  fifth  year.  At  each  State  census, 
beginning  with  1825,  enumerations  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the 
State  were  made,  showing,  in  spite  of  many  obvious  errors  and 
omissions,  a  pretty  uniform  increase  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  State, 
with  the  advance  of  the  whole  population.  If  this  increase,  for 
some  years  past,  has  not  seemed  to  keep  pace  proportionally 
with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  State,  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  increase,  for  some  years 
past,  has  been  in  a  few  large  cities  and  their  suburbs ;  and,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  show,  the  returns  of  Deaf  Mutes  from  cities  are 
especially  defective. 

The  last  State  census,  taken  for  1st  June,  1855,  was  taken  on 
an  improved  plan,  substantially  the  same  used  in  taking  the 
United  States  census  for  1850,  with  several  additional  columns, 
embodying  some  of  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  De  Bow,  (see 
Compendium  U.  S.  Census  of  1850,  p.  15,)  with  some  other 
valuable  information.  At  my  suggestion,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  caused  to  be  extracted,  from  the  original  population  schedules 
of  this  census,  a  list  of  all  the  persons  returned  as  deaf  and 
dumb  or  deaf  mute,  deaf  only,  or  dumb  only ;  (for  many  of  the 
marshals  designate  deaf  mutes  by  one  only  of  these  words; 
though  some  of  those  returned  as  ^'  deaf  only  "  were  merely  deaf 
by  old  age,  we  find  many  of  our  former  pupils  designated  as 
"deaf  only"  or  "dumb  only.")  This  list  is  made  to  embrace 
most,  but  not  all  of  the  particulars  respecting  each  individual 
that  appear  on  the  original  schedules.  A  part  of  these  particu- 
lars were  omitted  in  copying  the  list ;  because,  in  making  it  out, 
the  same  blanks  prepared  for  taking  the  census  being  used,  addi- 
tional columns  were  wanted  to  give  the  name  of  the  town  or  city, 
and  the  parent's  name,  and  there  being  no  space  to  rule  such 
columns  outside,  as  there  should  have  been,  part  of  the  original 
columns  were  taken  for  this  purpose.  The  particulars,  thus 
omitted,  (besides  the  numbering  of  dwellings  and  families,)  were 
the  material  and  value  of  the  dwelling  occupied,  the  relationship 
of  the  Deaf  Mute  to  the  family,  and  the  place  of  nativity.    The 
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omission  of  these  columns  is  a  matter  of  regret.  We  are  thus 
prevented  from  making,  as  from  the  schedules  as  thej  stood  we 
might  have  done,  any  calculations  as  to  the  influence  of  the  kind 
of  dwelling  occupied,  or  of  the  native  climate  on  the  prevalence 
of  deaf-dumbness;  neither  can  we  always  tell  from  our  list  how 
many  families  contain  more  than  one  deaf  and  dumb  person. 

Still,  the  particulars  embraced  in  our  list  present  a  body  of 
information  that,  though  incomplete,  and  doubtless  in  some  cases 
erroneous,  has  still  a  positive  value,  much  greater  than  a  mere 
table  of  numbers  and  ages  of  Deaf  Mutes  would  possess.  With 
your  permission  and  kind  indulgence,  I  propose  to  give  such  re- 
sults of  a  careful  (though  not  yet  thorough)  examination  of  this 
list  as  are  most  likely  to  be  of  general  interest. 

The  whole  number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dumb,  and  Deaf  per- 
sons returned  from  the  State  is  as  follows : 

Males,  Females,  Total. 

From  tho  Institation,  teachers  and  employees 6  5  11 

From  the  Institution,  pupils,  deducting  those  from 

places  out  of  the  State 141  103  244 

Total  from  the  Institution 147  108  255 

From  the  rest  of  the  State CIS  515  1188 

Total ^ 765  628  1888 

Deduct  pupils  returned  both  from  the  Institution 
and  from  their  respectiye  towns 12  8  20 

LeaTCs  net  returns.. 758  615  1868 

Add  pupils  admitted  since  June,  1855,  but  omitted 
by  the  census  marshals 11  16  27 

Corrected  number  in  the  State 764  681  1395 

Of  these  were  persons  of  color 4  7  11 


««  f« 


white...,., 7G0  624  1384 


The  whole  population  of  the  State,  for  June,  1855,  was 
8,466,118,  giving  a  proportion  of  one  Deaf  Mute  to  2,486  souls. 
The  colored  population,  which  a  little  exceeded  50,000  in  1840, 
and  had  fallen  off  to  49,000  in  1850,  may  be  estimated  at 
60,000,  leaving  about  3,416,000  whites.  If  these  were  divided 
between  the  sexes  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  in  1850,  we 
shall  have  in  the  State,  in  1855,  1,731,000  white  males  and 
1,686,000  white  females.    This  gives  the  following  proportions 
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of  Deaf  Mutes— white  males,  1.2277 ;  white  females,  1.2700 ; 
colored,  (both  sexes,)  1.4556.  The  circumstance  of  there  being 
more  colored  females  deaf  and  dumb  than  colored  males,  the 
numbers  being  too  small  for  an  induction,  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  accidental.  The  returns  from  the  great  cities  of  the 
State  show,  as  usual  with  former  enumerations,  a  great  deficiency 
in  the  number  of  Deaf  Mutes  returned,  as  will  appear  by  the  an- 
nexed table,  in  which  the  number  of  Deaf  Mutes  is  corrected,  by 
referring  pupils  in  school  back  to  their  homes: 

CiHet.  Populatum,    Deaf  Mutes,  indudmg      Pupils  in 

New  York 629,810 

Brooklyn 206,250 

Albftnj « 57,833 

Troy ^ 83,269 

WaterTliet  (We«t  Troy).« 20,889 

Buffalo ^^ 74,214 

Rochester ^ 43,177 

TTtiea » 22,169 

Syracuse 25,107 

Total  of  cities  containing  20,000 
Bonis  and  upwards 1,111,876 

Best  of  the  State 2,354,242 


those  in  school. 
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15 
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8 

1 

8 

1 

880 

102 

1,005 

43 

These  figures  give  a  proportion  of  one  Deaf  Mute  in  8,869 
souls  returned  for  the  larger  cities,  and  one  in  2,219  souls  for 
the  rest  of  the  State.  This  difference  is  probably  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  the  greater  inaccuracy  of  the  census  of  the  cities.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  school  from  those  cities,  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  table,  was  102,  or  about  1  to  11,000  of  their  population. 
From  the  rest  of  the  State,  we  had  in  school  148,  (employees  not 
counted,)  or  about  1  to  16,600  of  the  population.  This  fact  of 
there  being  so  much  larger  a  number  of  pupils  in  school  from  the 
cities,  in  proportion  to  population,  makes  it  probable  that,  even 
if  we  suppose  that  much  fewer  Deaf-Mute  children  in  the  cities 
are  kept  from  school,  who  ought  to  be  there,  yet  the  actual  pro* 
portion  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  cities  is,  at  least,  as  great  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  State. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  is  the  very  small  number  returned  as 
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under  ten  years  of  age.     From  the  whole  State,  except  the  In- 
stitution, there  were  returned — 

Males. 

Peaf  Mates  under  ten  years 84 

**  of  ten  years  and  OTer. 634 

giving,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Institution,  a  proportion  of 
ahout  one  male  under  ten,  returned  as  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  5,200 
persons  of  the  same  age,  and  one  female  to  9,100;  while  those 
over  ten  years  are  to  the  population  of  the  same  ages,  the  males 
as  one  to  about  2,080  souls,  the  females  as  about  one  to  2,290. 
As  the  pupils  in  school,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  over  ten 
years  of  age,  by  taking  them  into  the  calculation,  we  should 
greatly  increase  the  disproportion  shown  above.  I  have  not  now 
time  for  an  accurate  calculation ;  but,  as  nearly  as  I  can  now 
estimate,  the  proportion  of  Deaf  Mutes  over  ten  years,  for  the 
whole  State,  including  pupils  in  school,  to  the  population  of  the 
the  same  ages,  is  not  less  than  one  in  1,650  for  the  males,  and 
one  in  1,850  for  the  females. 

Thus,  we  have  found  two  very  important  ratios  of  correction : 
firstj  making  the  number  from  the  cities  as  large  in  proportion 
as  that  returned  from  the  rest  of  the  State ;  and,  geeondy  allow- 
ing for  the  evident  omission  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  Deaf- 
Mute  children  under  ten.  There  is,  judging  from  the  number  of 
applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  number  of  Deaf-Mute  children  in  the  State  is  less  than 
formerly.  On  the  contrary,  there  would  appear,  from  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  foreign  birth  that  we  have  received  within  a 
few  years,  to  have  been  a  large  increase  of  Deaf-Mute  children 
by  emigrations.  We  find  the  number  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the 
State,  including  those  in  the  Institution,  not  from  abroad,  over 
ten  years  of  age,  to  be  about  675  males  and  580  females.  Al- 
lowing for  the  deficiency,  which  has  been  shown  in  the  returns 
from  the  cities,  the  actual  number  over  ten  will  not  be  far  from 
765  males  and  660  females ;  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  same  ages  about  one  Deaf  Mute  to  1,450  males,  and  one 
to  1,630  females,  or  a  general  average  in  the  State  of  about 
one  Deaf  Mute  in  1,540  souls.  We  have,  indeed,  to  make  allow- 
ances, on  the  other  side,  for  persons  improperly  returned.     In 
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some  cases,  idiots  have  probably  been  returned  as  dumbj  and, 
in  a  larger  number  of  cases,  those  returned  as  deaf  were  merely 
deaf  by  old  age.  We  think,  however,  that  the  number  of  these 
in  our  list  will  hardly  balance  the  number  of  Deaf  Mutes  over- 
looked out  of  the  cities,  not  yet  allowed  for  in  our  calculations, 
leaving  the  true  proportion  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  State  not  less 
than  above  stated. 

In  European  countries,  the  proportion  of  Deaf  Mutes  re- 
turned is  usually  much  greater  than  that  returned  from  most 
of  our  States;  and  it  is  probable  the  difference  is  owing,  in 
large  part,  to  the  superior  accuracy  of  European  enumera- 
tions. And  not  only  are  they  less  liable  to  overlook  Deaf 
Mutes,  but  they  use  more  care  to  exclude  improper  returns. 
When,  for  instance,  the  census  for  Ireland  was  taken,  Dr. 
Wilde,  who  had  charge  of  the  department  of  vital  statistics, 
caused  a  particular  examinatien  to  be  made  into  the  case  of 
every  one  returned  as  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

There  are  some  minor  causes  of  error,  disclosed  in  the  list 
before  me,  to  which  I  have  only  time  to  allude.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  same  person  seems  to  have  been  returned  twice ; 
not  only  pupils  of  the  Institution,  returned  from  the  Institu- 
tion, and  again  returned  from  their  own  towns,  if  found  at 
home  for  vacation,  when  the  marshal  called ;  but  sometimes, 
though  rarely.  Deaf  Mutes  who  had  recently  changed  their 
residence,  or  who,  perhaps,  had  no  fixed  residence,  are  found 
returned  from  two  different  places.  Another  source  of  error 
seems  to  be  the  inadvertently  writing  the  words  ''deaf  and 
dumb"  on  the  wrong  line.  In  one  case,  we  miss  in  our  list 
the  name  of  a  married  Deaf  Mute  lady,  finding  instead  the 
name  of  a  youth,  probably  her  eldest  son.  And  in  another 
case,  reversing  the  last,  instead  of  the  name  of  a  young  man, 
one  of  our  dismissed  pupils,  we  find  the  name  of  an  elderly 
woman,  supposed  to  be  his  mother  or  aunt.  Errors  like  these 
will,  on  the  whole,  about  balance  each  other. 

The  occupations  of  adult  Deaf  Mutes  is  a  point  of  some 
interest,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  occupations  which  this  class  of 
persons  have  found  most  suitable,  will  aid  us  in  condacting 
the  industrial  part  of  their  education.  We  have  not  had  time 
to  make  a  table  of  the  occupations  of  all  the  Deaf  Mutes  in 
the  State;  indeed,  the  occupation  is  omitted  in  the  returns,  in 
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80  many  oases,  that  suoh  a  table  would  be  very  imperfect.  Bat 
haying  extracted  a  list  of  all  those  whom,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  bad  writing  and  spelling,  and  the  mistakes  of 
careless  clerks  in  copying,  and  in  some  instances,  for  unsuch 
pected  change  of  name,  we  could  recognize  as  former  pupils 
of  one  of  the  New  York  schools,  we  find  the  occupations  of 
those  whose  occupations  were  returned  to  be  as  follows: 

Malea  who  wer^  0/  whom  wtm  heads  of  famOiei 

Farmers 59 26 

Farm  Laborer 1 1 

Laborers 8 2 

Servant 1 

Gabinet-Makers 6 2 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 6 8 

Boot  and  Shoe-Makcrs 10 5 

Harness-Maker 1 

Tailors 4 1 

Book-Binders^ 6 1 

Stamper 1 «...  1 

Printers 2 2 

Painters 2 1 

Basket-Maker. 1 

Lumber  man.«>. •••  ••• 1 ••••••.•••••.•.•.•••...•••.•• 

Sawyer  1 

Clerk ^  1 

Teachers 4 

113  45 


Femalet  who  wtr$  Wives  of 

Tailoresses • 6  Farmers.... 28 

Dress-Makers 2  Laborers 2 

Seamstresses 2  Shoe-Makers 8 

Book- Folder 1  Printers 2 

Servants 4  Carpenters 8 

Teachers .•  3  Cabinet-Maker. 1 

From  this  table,  which  presents  a  sufficiently  extensive  indue* 
tion,  we  learn  that  a  majority  of  Deaf  Mutes  become  farmers, 
and  that  the  females  usually  have  no  other  employment  than 
ordinary  household  occupations.  In  teaching  trades  in  our  In- 
stitutions, nearly  all  the  male  pupils  acquire  some  mechanical 
skill.  Even  if  they  afterwards  become  farmers,  this  mechanical 
training  will  be  found  very  useful,  in  enabling  them  to  repair 
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tools,  or  harrness,  etc.  It  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  give 
mnch  practical  instractioti  in  farming  while  at  school;  but  it 
wonld  be  easy,  and  cTidently  very  useful  and  important,  to  giro 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture ; 
in  which  those  branches  of  domestic  economy  that  fall  under 
the  care  of  farmers'  wives  should  not  be  forgotten. 

We  find  in  our  list,  among  more  than  seventy  families,  of 
which  one  or  both  the  heads  were  former  pupils  of  our  Institu- 
tion, only  three  or  four  cases  in  which  the  infirmity  has  de- 
scended from  the  parents  to  the  children. 

As  to  the  causes  of  deafness,  though,  by  the  instructions  to 
the  marshals,  this  point  was  to  be  embraced  in  the  returns,  the 
list  before  us  presents  so  many  omissions,  that  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  make  any  calculations  from  it  on  that  point.  Our 
impression  is  that  the  information  to  be  gained  from  the  returns 
as  to  this  subject  is  of  very  little  value.  We  find  as  many  as 
three  cases  from  diffdrent  parts  of  the  State,  all  females,  in 
which  the  same  individual  is  returned  as  both  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind. 

I  have  not  now  time  to  pursue  these  calculations  farther ;  but 
while  on  the  subject  of  statistics,  I  will  notice  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Jacobs  of  Kentucky,  in  the  last  report,  concerning  the  com- 
parative health  and  longevity  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
regimen,  diet,  and  other  hygienic  precautions  of  Mr.  Jacobs  ap- 
pear to  be  very  judicious,  and  the  exemption  of  his  pupils,  while 
in  school,  from  fatal  disease,  has  been  remarkable  and  gratifying. 
But  when  he  argues  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Kentucky  live 
as  long  as  those  not  Deaf  and  Dumb,  because  at  least  one-half 
of  his  first  class,  which  entered  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years 
ago  are  yet  living,  his  premises  hardly  support  his  conclusions. 
By  referring  to  the  celebrated  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  (which 
can  be  consulted  in  the  Compendium  of  the  U.  S.  Census,  p.  120,) 
it  will  be  seen  that,  of  6,400  children  of  the  age  of  twelve, 
4,727,  very  nearly  three-fourths,  will  be  living  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  or  thirty-three  years  hence.  And  among  healthy 
country  children  of  twelve  to  twenty,  the  proportion  who  will 
probably  be  living  at  the  end  of  thirty-three  years  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  this.  A  country  friend  of  mine,  making  a  list 
of  a  hundred  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  were  at  school  with 
him  88  years  ago,  finds  only  about  fifteen  of  the  hundred  to 
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have  deceased.  It  may  be  however,  by  mere  accident,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  for  the  induction  being  small,  that  Mr.  Jacob's 
facts  fail,  in  this  instance,  to  support  his  theory.  My  present 
information  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  me  to  estimate  how  large 
a  proportion  of  our  own  early  pupils  are  yet  living.  I  would, 
however,  recommend  to  teachers  to  collect  information  on  this 
point,  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  do  not  live  as 
long  as  other  people,  we  ought  to  seek  for  the  causes,  and  the 
remedy  for  such  an  unfortunate  result. 


y^ 


Mr.  Stoke  remarked,  that  the  Legislature  of  his  State  (Ohio) 
had  recently  passed  a  law  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  glad  the  subject  had 
been  presented,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  other  States  would 
pursue  a  similar  course  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  Stone  to  perform  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  following  morning ;  after  which,  the  Convention 
adjourned  until  nine  o'clock  to*morrow  morning. 
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THIRD  DAY. 

Fridat,  AuguMt  15. 

The  ConYention  met  at  9  o'clock  purBnant  to  adjoammenti 
Dr.  Peet  occupying  the  chair  temporarily. 

The  President  said,  that  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Convention  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Stone  would 
open  the  proceedings  with  an  explanation  of  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
tare,  and  prayer. 

The  text  chosen  was  from  Matthew  xi.  20:  ^^Oome  unto 
Die  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest." 

Mr.  Talbot  acted  as  interpreter. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises,  the  President  announced 
that  the  Convention  was  open  for  business,  whereupon  the 
minutes   of  yesterday's  proceedings  were   read  and   approved. 

Mr.  Skinner,  the  President,  resumed  the  chair  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  MacIntire,  from  the  Committee  on  th«  future  publication 
of  the  ''American  Annals,"  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  fu- 
ture publication  and  support  of  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and 
respectfully  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject,  your  com- 
mittee deem  it  necessary  to  advert  briefly  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Anaals  originated,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  has  been  sustained,  from  its  inception  to  the  present 
time. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  Instructors  of  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford,  deeply  feeling  the  importance  of  a  periodical  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Deaf-Mute  education  in 
this  coustry,  undertook  the  publication  of  such  a  work.  The 
expense  of  the  undertaking  was  borne  by  that  Institution  and 
the  labor  of  editing  and  the  articles  furnished  were  supplied  al- 
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most  exclusively  by  the  teachers  at  Hartford.  After  a  trial  of 
two  years,  and  not  having  met  with  that  assistance  and  en- 
couragement from  those  in  other  Institution,  equally  interested 
in  the  cause,  which  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  enterprise 
demanded,  its  publication  for  a  time  was  suspended. 

At  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  which  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  August, 
1850,  the  subject  of  an  organ  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  profession,  was  brought  before  the  assembly.  A  deep  in- 
terest was  felt  in  the  subject  by  all  who  were  present  at  that 
meeting ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  opinion,  and  that  was, 
that  such  a  periodical  could  and  ought  to  be  sustained  by  the 
friends  of  the  cause  in  this  country.  After  a  long  discussion 
as  to  the  character  of  the  work,  the  method  of  conducting  it, 
and  the  best  manner  of  sustaining  it,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention : 

1.  Beaolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  ConTontion,  it  is  expedient  to  sus- 
tain a  periodical  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  onr  profession. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  periodical  shall  be  styled  **  The  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  adopting  the  name,  size,  price,  time  of  issning  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  publication  of  that  title  recently  issued  in  Hartford, 
and  being  regarded  as  a  consummation  of  the  series  there  commenced. 

8.  Mesolved,  That  the  periodical  shall  partake  of  a  scientific  and  also  of  a  pop- 
ular character,  embracing  the  widest  range  of  subjects  connected  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  articles  of  a  narratiTo  or  imaginatiTe  cast, 
such  as  may  be  interesting  to  educated  Deaf  Mutes  and  their  intelligent  friends. 

4.  Reiolved,  That  the  Convention  appoint  the  editor  of  the  proposed  pe- 
riodical. 

6.  Seiolved,  That  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  persons  be  appointed, 
to  whom  such  matters  as  may  by  them  be  required,  shall  be  referred  by  the 
editor. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  render  the  editor  such  aid,  coun- 
sel and  advice  as  he  may  require,  and  that  they  be  empowered  to  elect  an  editor 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  tiU  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention  in 
case  of  the  declension,  resignation  or  death  of  the  editor  elected  by  the 
Convention. 

7.  Resolved,  That  while  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  editor  to  superintend  the 
printing  and  pubUshing  of  the  paper;  his  office  as  editor  shall  be  simply  to 
decide  upon  the  literary  articles  presented  for  the  work,  leaving  the  authors 

olely  responsible,  under  their  own  signatures,  for  the  sentiments  they  contain. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  the  periodical  shall 
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be  defrayed  by  the  different  Institations  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils 
ineaeh,  while  the  funds  which  may  be  receiyed  from  the  subscriberB  to  the 
work,  shall  be  appropriated  to  compensate  the  editor  for  his  labor ;  provided, 
that  in  case  the  sum  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  excess  shall  go 
to  defray  the  expense  of  publication. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  Annals  has  been  published  from 
the  year  1850  to  the  present  time.  The  plan  contemplated  that 
all  the  Institutions  in  the  country  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  should  join  in  the  enterprise — that  the  expense  of 
publishing  the  work  should  be  equally  borne  by  each  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  pupils,  and  that  the  editor's  salary  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  individual  subscriptions  to  the 
paper.  These  expectations  by  no  means  have  been  realized. 
Not  one-half  of  the  Institutions  entered  into  the  arrangement. 
Only  the  American  Asylum,  the  New  York,  Indiana,  Dlinois, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  Institutions  would  agree  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  payment  of  the  expense 
of  carrying  on  the  publication.  A  year  subsequently  the  North 
Carolina  Institution  withdrew  from  the  arrangement,  and  in  1853 
the  Indiana  Institution  also  withdrew,  and  the  Louisiana  Insti- 
tution joined  the  Association.  Thus  there  were  only  five  In- 
stitutions left,  to  meet  any  deficiency  that  might  occur  in  the 
expense  of  publishing  the  work.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
other  Institutions  contributed  towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  periodical,  but  none  of  them,  except  the  four  above  mentioned, 
continued  equal  partners  in  the  concern.  The  Indiana  Institution 
contributed  $60  annually,  the  Ohio  Institution  $50,  the  Virginia 
Institution  $30,  the  South  Carolina  Institution  $6.85  and  a  few 
other,  small  sums,  besides  some  small  amounts  contributed  by  in- 
dividuals not  connected  with  Institutions.  In  no  one  year  as 
will  be  perceived  by  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Executive 
Committee  has  the  amount  realized  from  subscriptions  been 
sufficient,  as  was  intended,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  editor's 
salary,  and  the  deficiency  has  been  charged  to  the  associated  In- 
stitutions, thus  making  the  inequality  more  glaring. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  your  committee  think  the 
members  of  the  Convention  will  be  able  to  see  that  the  plan  for 
publishing  the  Annals  has  not  hitherto  operated  fairly,  and 
consequently  that  it  ought  to  be  modified.  It  is  the  duty  of  no 
one  Institution  to  sustain  such  a  periodical  more  than  another ; 
14 
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all  are  equally  interested  in  it,  and  each  ought  to  do  her  just 
proportion  towards  its  support ;  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
few  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  Deaf-Mute  instruction,  who 
will  not  be  willing,  when  the  matter  is  properly  equalized  and 
presented,  to  do  his  full  share  towards  it. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  this  end,  your  committee  have 
prepared  the  following  resolutions,  and  now  present  them  to  the 
Convention^  and  recommend  their  adoption  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conrention  ft  is  highly  important 
that  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  should  haye  a  pe. 
riodioal  to  adyosate  the  cause  in  which  they  are  laboring,  and  that  it  is  expe- 
dient and  practicable  for  those  having  the  management  of  the  different  Institu- 
tions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  country  to  sustain  such  a  periodical. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  heretofore 
published,  is,  in  its  main  features,  such  a  periodical  as  is  needed,  and  that  the 
Conyention  approves  of  its  form,  size,  price,  time  of  issuing  and  general  ap- 
pearance, and  recommends  its  continuance. 

8.  Resolved,  That  this  Conyention  elect  three  persons,  to  senre  for  two  years 
or  until  the  next  Conyention,  as  an  Execatiye  Committee  of  the  Annals,  to  whom 
shall  be  committed  the  control  and  management  of  the  periodical,  and  who  shall 
haye  power  to  appoint  an  editor,  or  editors,  and  fix  their  compensation,  and  do 
all  other  things,  which  they,  in  their  judgment,  may  deem  necesiBary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  enterprise. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee,  as  soon  after  their  election  as 
may  be  practicable,  shall  apply  to  the  superintendents  or  Boards  of  Trustees  of 
the  several  Institutions  in  the  United  States  and  solicit  from  them  their  aid  in 
support  of  the  work,  and  if  such  a  number  of  Institutions  shall  be  found  willing 
to  pledge  themselves  to  the  payment  of  any  deficiency  that  may  occur  in  the 
necessary  expenses  that  may  be  incurred,  over  and  above  the  amount  that  may 
be  received  fh>m  subscribers,  in  editing  and  publishing  the  work,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each,  as  will  in  their  opinion  justify  the  undertaking, 
then  they  shaU  proceed  to  elect  an  editor,  and  make  all  other  arrangements  ne- 
cessary for  having  the  periodical  issued,  and  they  shall  continue  its  publication, 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  expressed  in  these  resolutions  for  two  years  and* 
until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention. 

The  proposition  of  the  New  England  Gallaudet  Association  of 
Deaf  Mutes,  referred  by  the  Convention  to  this  committee,  has 
been  duly  considered  by  them,  and  they  recommend  that  it  be 
accepted,  and  offer  for  adoption  the  following  resolution : 


*  Amended  by  subetituting  "and"  for  ''or." 
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Retolved^  That  the  Amerioan  Annali  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb  be  open  to  the 
commanicatidns  of  the  membera  of  the  New  England  Oallandet  Assooiation, 
and  that  the  work  be  sapplied  to  them  at  the  same  rates  as  it  is  famished  to  the 
associated  Institutions. 

Thomas  MacIntirb, 
H.  P.  Pebt, 
John  R.  Kbep, 
Collins  Stone, 
Thomas  J.  Trist, 
Philip  G.  Gillbt, 
W.  D.  Cooke, 

J.  C.  COVELL, 

N.  P.  Walker. 

Mr.  Stonb.  I  like  the  report  as  a  wbole  very  well  and  ehall 
vote  for  its  acceptance ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  wUl 
accomplish  the  object  contemplated.  As  I  understand  it,  it  pro- 
poses to  inquire  of  the  different  Institutions,  whether  they  will 
come  into  an  arrangement  to  pay  their  pro  rata  of  the  expenses 
of  this  publication.  If  the  larger  portion  give  their  assent,  the 
'^Annals "  will  be  continued;  if  not,  they  must  be  suspended. 
I  desire  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  ensure  their  pub- 
lication, in  the  event  that  a  majority  of  the  Institution  should 
decline  the  pro  rata  system  of  meeting  the  expense. 
•  Mr.  MaoIntirb.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  can  be  done  and 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  Institutions  can  be  combined  to  sus- 
tain the  work.  There  have  been  complaints  made  that  some  of 
the  Institutions  have  not  been  applied  to.  All  of  them  have 
not  had  representatives  in  our  Conventions.  This  report  imposes 
upon  the  Executive  Committee  the  duty  of  laying  the  matter 
before  the  several  Institutions.  If  they  solicit  aid  and  are  re- 
fused, why,  the  committee  and  Convention  have  done  their  duty. 
I  feel  the  importance  of  having  an  organ  of  this  kind,  and  I 
shall  do  whatever  may  be  in  my  power  to  sustain  it. 

Dr.  Pebt.  I  would  suggest  that  the  question  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  be  taken  separately.  I  make  a  motion  to  that 
effect.  The  question,  on  this  motion,  was  put  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  question  having  been  taken  seriatim  on  the  first  two  reso- 
lutions, they  were  agreed  to. 

Before  taking  the  question  on  the  third  resolution — 
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Dr.  Peet  said :  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection  to 
that  resolution.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  plan  that  we  can  adopt,  inasmuch  as  if  an; 
other  plan  should  be  subsequently  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  inquiry  of  the  several  Institutions  regarding  it.  I 
would  have  preferred  that  the  Convention  should  appoint  the 
editor  itself,  rather  than  throw  the  responsibility  of  this  matter 
upon  the  Executive  Committee ;  still,  for  the  reason  which  I  have 
already  stated,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  practical 
method  that  we  can  adopt  at  this  juncture,  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency  in  the  publication  of  the  An- 
nals.    I  am  therefore  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

The  question  on  its  adoption  was  then  put  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  then  read,  and  before  the  question 
on  it  was  put — 

Dr.  Peet,  said:  I  suppose  that  if  we  should  have  a  Conven- 
tion next  year  the  word  ^'  or  "  in  the  last  line  of  the  resolution 
would  be  applicable ;  but  if  it  should  happen  to  go  beyond  two 
years,  the  word  ^^  and"  ought  to  be  substituted. 

I  move  to  amend  the  resolution  by  substituting  ^' and"  for 
^^or"  in  that  part  of  the  resolution  so  as  to  make  it  read  ^^for 
two  years  and  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention." 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  understand  the  effect  of  that  to  be,  that  this 
arrangement  shall  continue  for  two  years,  or  until  the  meeting 
of  the  next  Convention. 

Dr.  Peet.  In  1858  we  agreed  to  meet  here  two  years  subse- 
quently. In  consequence,  however,  of  the  breaking  out  of  an 
epidemic  in  this  town,  the  Convention  had  to  be  postponed  a 
year  longer.    My  object  is  to  provide  for  a  similar  contingency. 

Mr.  Cooke.  If  you  use  the  word  ^^and,"  it  will  continue 
for  two  years  whether  we  have  a  meeting  next  year  or  not. 

Mr.  Talbot,  suggested  that  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last 
Convention  would  be  appropriate  in  this  instance.  He  thought 
that  by  striking  out  the  words  "for  two  years  or"  the  object 
contemplated  would  be  effected.  He  offered  that  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MaoIntire,  who  submitted  the  report,  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  amendment.  He  remarked  that  the  best  course,  in  his 
estimatioUi  was  to  empower  the  Executive  Committee  to  act  until 
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the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention,  leaving  them  to  continue 
these  powers  if  they  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Keep.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr* 
Maclntire  are  good.  I  think  this  arrangement  should  be  con- 
tinued, until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Cooee.  Suppose  the  Board  of  Directors  agree  to  enter 
into  this  arrangement  for  two  years.  Meanwhile,  a  new  Board 
may  come  in,  and  the  present  cannot,  of  course,  compel  them  to 
continue  the  arrangement,  as  at  first  entered  into.  I  think  the 
better  way  would  be  to  continue  this  committee  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  next  convention. 

Mr.  Porter.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  committee  to  make 
arrangements,  at  first,  for  a  definite  number  of  years — say  two 
years — ^after  which  they  should  have  power  to  make  arrangements 
anew. 

Dr.  Pebt.  I  think  the  substitution  of  the  word  and  will 
accomplish  all  that. 

Mr.  Talbot  withdrew  his  amendment,  Mr.  MaoIntire  con- 
curring. 

Mr.  CooKE.  I  understand  the  effect  of  Dr.  Peet's  amendment 
to  be  the  continuing  of  this  arrangement,  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  even  though  that  should  not  be  in  two  years. 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Peet's  amendment  was 
then  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

The  fifth  resolution  was  also  adopted. 

Mr.  DuNLAP  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Befolved,  That  the  Deaf  and  Damb  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  of  the  New  England  Gallandet  Association,  be  invited  to  use  the  Ameri- 
oan  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  a  means  of  communication :  and  that  the 
EzecutlTe  Committee  be  instructed  to  furnish  the  Annals  to  them  on  as  liberal 
terms  as  thejr  may  deem  practicable. 

Mr.  Pebt.  That  contemplates  the  extension  of  an  invitation 
to  individuals  in  other  States.  I  believe  there  are  no  Associa- 
tions of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  out  of  New  England ;  and  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  this  matter  was  referred,  thought  that  it  would 
be  right  and  proper,  inasmuch  as  they  are  an  associated  body, 
that  we  would  authorisee  the  issuing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
Annals  to  meet  their  wants,  at  a  pro  rata  consideration.     It 
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would  hardly  be  practicable  for  the  Executive  Committee  to 
make  deductions  to  individuals  in  other  States.  The  publication 
is  open  to  contributions  from  all  persons;  so  that  I  think  it 
would  not  be  well  to  get  them  to  accede  to  the  proposition  made 
in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DuNLAP.  This  Convention  invites  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
of  the  New  England  States  to  contribute  to  this  work.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  courteous  enough  to  invite  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  other  States  to  use  the  Annals  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  Talbot.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  this  matter  is  not 
already  settled.  I  noticed,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals, 
communications  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  other  States  and 
other  Institutions,  than  those  in  New  England.  I  noticed  a 
communication  from  a  pupil  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  and,  at 
least,  two  other  communications  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  out  of 
New  England.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  have  thus  far  kept  it  open  to  the 
reception  of  every  contribution.  I  do  not  see  that  anything  will 
be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  inasmuch  as  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  whole  country  are  already  practically  in- 
vited to  write  whatever  is  proper  for  the  Annals. 

Mr.  Keep.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  country.  It  would  do  no  harm, 
and  might  prevent  misconception. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  shall  move  an  amendment  to  that  resolution. 
I  think,  with  Mr.  Keep,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  invite  these 
communications  without  referring  to  the  terms  to  be  charged.  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  *' communication."  The 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  MaoIntirb.  I  move  further  to  amend  the  resolution,  by 
substituting  the  words  "are  hereby,"  for  the  word  "be,"  so  as 
to  make  that  part  read  "  as  well  as  the  New  England  Gallaudet 
Association,  are  hereby  invited,"  &c. 

This  amendment  was  also  adopted. 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  Peet,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Institu- 
tions, submitted  the  following  Report : 
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The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  in  the 
words  folio  wing,  to  wit : 

'*Se9olved,  That  a  Committee  of  Three  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  enbject  of  the  Organization  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
with  a  special  reference  to  their  internal  arrangements,  and  report  to  this  Con- 
Tention:** 

Have  given  to  the  subject,  as  far  as  the  time  allowed  to  them 
would  permit,  the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands ; 
and  now  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

The  laws  bj  which  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  were  created,  have  committed  their  management  to 
Boards,  variously  designated  as  Directors,  Visitors,  or  Trustees, 
which  Boards  are  empowered  to  make  by-laws  and  internal  regu- 
lations, and  to  appoint  and  remove  teachers  and  other  employees. 
In  most  cases,  however,  these  Boards  practically  limit  their 
action  to  confirming  or  disapproving  the  regulations  proposed 
and  nominations  made  by  the  Principal  or  Superintendent.  And 
your  committee  submit,  that  as  the  highest  efficiency  and  pros- 
perity cannot  be  attained  under  a  divided  head,  this  general 
practice  ought  to  be  made  a  positive  regulation,  for  the  following 
considerations : 

The  Boards  in  question,  composed  of  men  selected  for  their 
general  intelligence,  benevolence,  leisure  and  influence  in  society, 
seldom  are,  and  seldom  can,  be  expected  to  be  conversant  with 
the  numerous  and  peculiar  practical  details  of  the  management 
of  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Men  enough,  with  a 
sufficient  stock  of  that  practical  knowledge,  and  with  the  other 
requisite  qualifications,  including  an  ability  to  devote  time  to 
benevolent  labors  without  compensation,  can  hardly  be  found  in 
any  place  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Management,  And  the  fre- 
quent changes  which  these  Boards  undergo,  changes  in  some 
cases  prescribed  by  the  laws  creating  the  Institution,  will  pre- 
vent their  members  from  acquiring  the  thorough  practical  know- 
ledge necessary  to  entitle  them  to  interfere,  in  opposition  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Principal,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  such  an  in- 
stitution.    They  are  qualified  to  judge  of  results,  but  seldom  able 
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to  prescribe  details  of  internal  management.  This  should  be  the 
office  of  the  Principal  or  Superintendent.  The  Principal,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  will  be  a  man  both  of  experience  and  reputation  in 
his  profession.  He  will  be  able  to  propose  regulations  already 
approved  bj  the  experience  of  similar  Institutions,  with  such 
modifications  as  his  own  experience  and  reflections  may  suggest. 
No  one  will  maintain,  that  if  the  Principal  is  at  all  qualified  for 
his  important  position,  the  Board  will  be  likely  to  know,  as  well 
as  he,  what  the  best  practice  of  other  schools  is,  or  to  be  as  able 
to  suggest  judicious  changes.  As  the  Board  are  responsible  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  public,  so  the  Principal  is  responsible  to 
the  Board.  As  they  would  be  justly  censurable  in  committing 
so  important  a  trust  to  any  but  a  man  of  tried  and  approved 
talents,  character  and  experience,  so  they  would  be  equally  cen- 
surable, if,  after  appointing  such  a  man,  they  should  thwart  and 
control  his  action  in  such  a  way  as  probably  to  diminish  his  zeal 
and  efficiency.  If  they  cannot  trust  him  fully,  they  ought  not 
to  have  appointed  him.  If  the  results  of  his  management  are 
unsatisfactory,  they  can,  after  a  fair  trial,  remove  him.  But 
while  he  holds  his  post,  he  ought  to  have  powers  proportioned  to 
his  responsibility.  His  stake  in  the  success  of  the  Institution  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Board. 
They  can  retire  at  any  time,  as  a  mere  declination  of  unpaid 
labor;  his  retirement,  if  notoriously  on  the  ground  of  mismanage- 
ment, or  ill  success,  afiects  both  his  character  and  means  of 
living. 

As  the  Principal  or  Superintendent  is  thus  practically  the  per- 
son most  responsible  for  the  proper  internal  management  of  the 
Institution,  justice  requires  that  he  should  have  the  nomination 
(subject,  of  course,  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board)  of  the  as- 
sistant teachers  and  other  employees,  by  which  the  details  are  to 
be  carried  out  in  practice.  He  is  evidently  better  qualified  than 
the  members  of  the  Board  can  be  to  judge  of  the  peculiar  quali- 
fications required  in  his  own  profession ;  and  every  one  who  has 
had  experience,  whether  as  principal  or  assistant,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  educational  Institution,  must  be  aware  how  important 
mutual  confidence  and  cordiality  of  feeling  between  the  gentle- 
men employed  is  to  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment.  This 
confidence  and  cordiality  can  only  be  secured  by  giving  the  Prin- 
cipal the  right  to  nominate  his  subordinates. 
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Another  important  consideration  is,  that  there  can  be  no  nni- 
form  and  consistent  course  of  instruction  in  a  given  Institution, 
unless  the  head  of  the  Institution  has  authority  to  prescribe  the 
general  course  of  lessons,  and  has  both  authority  and  induce* 
ment  to  spend  time  in  the  different  classes  to  observe  the  practi- 
cal workings  of  the  system,  and  lend  the  aid  of  his  judgment 
and  experience  where  difficulties  arise.  Manifestly,  this  would 
be  virtually  impracticable,  if  the  assistant  teachers  are  made  in- 
dependent of  the  Principal,  by  holding  their  appointments  di- 
rectly from  another  and  higher  source.  The  condition  of  the 
Institution  of  Paris  is  an  example  in  point. 

And  if  report  speaks  truly,  there  have  been  examples  quite 
recently  nearer  home,  in  which,  by  the  interference  of  the 
Boards  of  Trustees  with  the  proper  duties  of  the  Principal,  the 
affairs  of  more  than  one  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  have  been 
deranged,  depriving  them  of  the  services  of  able  and  experienced 
men,  and  causing  many  Deaf  Mutes  to  lose,  by  the  derangement 
and  delay  thus  induced,  the  precious  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
good  education. 

The  only  objection  which  your  committee  anticipate  to  these 
views  is,  that  in  one  Institution,  the  internal  management  is  un- 
der the  control  of  a  Faculty  of  the  teachers,  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  government  prevailing  in  our  Colleges.  Your  committee 
do  not  doubt  that  the  Principal  may  derive  many  useful  sugges- 
tions  from  the  advice  of  his  experienced  and  judicious  assistants. 
A  general,  however  skillful  and  experienced,  and  however  exclu- 
sively invested  with  the  supreme  command,  still,  in  emergencies, 
seeks  the  advice  of  his  council  of  war.  Still  we  urge  that  the 
power  of  ultimate  decision  should  be  where  the  responsibility  is, 
and  that  the  best  results  may  be  looked  for  where  the  Principal, 
while  provided  with  competent  advisers,  is  still  capable  of  judg- 
ing for  himself,  and  empowered  to  act  on  his  own  judgment. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  believed  that  the  Principal 
or  Superintendent,  or  whatever  may  be  the  designation  in  each 
case,  of  the  immediate  executive  head  of  the  Institution,  while 
holding  his  own  appointment  immediately  under  the  Board  of 
management,  responsible  to  them,  and  liable  to  their  veto  on 
his  nominations,  should,  under  this  restriction,  be  formally  em- 
powered by  their  Btf-Laws : 

1.  To  nominate  all  his  subordinate  officers  and  employees. 
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2.  To  make  regulations  of  internal  police. 

8.  To  be  the  sole  official  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Board  and  the  persons  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Institution. 

4.  To  authorize  all  the  purchases  of  ordinary  supplies,  and  to 
examine  and  certify  to  the  correctness  of  bills  for  such  supplies, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

5.  To  have  the  exclusive  direction  and  control  of  the  system 
of  intellectual  and  religious  instruction. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  P.  Pebt,  *) 

Wm.  D.  Cooke,      \Qommiitee. 

Thos.  MacIntirb,) 

Staunton,  Aug.  15, 1856. 

Dr.  Peet.  This  report  was  rather  designed  to  embody  prin- 
ciples than  to  carry  out  the  whole  thing  in  detail.  There  is  no 
time  to  go  into  an  argument  in  regard  to  these  principles ;  and 
the  probability  i^,  that  this  will  not  meet  the  views  of  all  of  the 
Convention.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  authority 
ought  to  be  invested  either  in  an  individual  or  faculty,  in  the 
matter  of  appointments.  This  principle  would  be  the  same  as 
that  observed  in  other  cases  ;  but  when  the  laws  or  the  trustees 
of  an  institution  vest  the  executive  authority  in  the  Principal  or 
Superintendent,  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  he  should  be  clothed 
with  power  to  carry  out  everything  necessary  to  the  successful 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  trust  the  report  will  meet  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  Convention.  It  lays  down  correct  principled,  in 
my  judgment,  on  a  very  important  subject.  There  are  some 
subjects  that  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  experience, 
but  this  seems  to  be  one  concerning  which  even  the  bitter  lessons 
of  experience  have  in  numerous  cases  been  unheeded.  In  the 
first  Institution  that  was  established  in  the  country,  the  great 
mistake  was  made  of  placing  the  domestic  department  under 
the  charge  of  one  person,  and  the  intellectual  under  another. 
The  person  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  family — a  very  wor- 
thy and  excellent  man  in  his  proper  place — claimed  that  he  had 
the  sole  control  of  the  pupils  out  of  school,  and  could  make  such 
arrangements  as  he  pleased,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Prin- 
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cipal,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  vrss  confined  to  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room and  the  system  of  instruction.  The  result  of  this  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  was  a  state  of  insubordination,  disorder  'and  con- 
fusion among  the  pupils,  that  came  near  breaking  up  the  school. 
After  a  short  trial  of  the  beauties  of  this  arrangement,  the  sys- 
tem of  government  was  adopted,  in  which  the  control  of  every 
department  of  the  Institution  was  vested  in  the  Faculty.  Now, 
I  afSrm,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  no  man,  whatever  his 
other  qualifications  may  be,  can  control  a  family  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb  children,  without  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  signs  as  only  a  practical  teacher  can  acquire. 

Gentlemen  who  may  be  appointed  in  different  States  as  Boards 
of  Trustees  to  start  new  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  need  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  or- 
ganization. The  adoption  of  this  report,  as  presenting,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Convention,  the  best  possible  method,  with  the 
lucid  and  strong  reasons  there  given  for  such  an  opinion,  will 
have  great  weight,  and  render  essential  service  in  such  cases.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MaoIntibe.  I  am  much  pleased  that  this  subject  has 
been  brought  before  the  Convention ;  and  I  regret  that  the  short- 
ness of  time  remaining  for  our  sitting  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
more  fully  discussed.  It  is  especially  important  that  new  Insti- 
tutions should  be  commenced  properly.  Errors  committed  here 
are  hard  to  be  eradicated.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  trus- 
tees, of  the  executive,  and  of  the  subordinate  officers,  ought  to 
be  clearly  defined  and  definitely  settled,  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  I  contend  that  this  can  only  be  done 
by  an  organization  based  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
report  just  read.  These  principles  meet  my  most  hearty  appro- 
val. The  system  of  organization  and  internal  economy  sot  forth 
is  exactly  such  as  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  in  the  Indiana  Institution.  It  is  a  system  that  was  worked 
out  after  long  trial  and  much  painful  experience.  In  the  outset, 
the  same  errors  were  committed  that  have  been  common  to  other 
Institutions  of  the  kind,  and  the  same  difficulties  experienced. 
The  grand  error,  however,  committed  was,  the  making  of  the 
steward,  teachers'  matron  and  employees,  as  well  as  the  superin- 
tendent, directly  responsible  to  the  trustees.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, no  proper  subordination  nor  harmony  could  be  main- 
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taincd.  The  plan  Tras  tried,  under  a  great  variety  of  modifica- 
tions, but  with  the  same  result.  Finally,  however,  the  Board 
adopted  and  ordained,  as  fundamental  principles :  That  the  Su- 
perintendent should  be  directly  and  solely  responsible  to  the 
Trustees  for  the  management  of  the  Institution  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. 2.  That  he  should  have  the  power  to  select  and  nomi- 
nate all  the  subordinate  ofiicers,  teachers  and  employees.  S. 
That  ho  should  be  the  sole  official  organ  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  Institution.  So  essential  was  the  sec- 
ond of  these  principles  deemed,  that  it  has  been  enacted  into 
a  statute  law  of  the  land.  An  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  conducted  upon  these  principles,  will  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  order,  harmony  and  efficiency.  Violate  any  one  of 
them,  and  it  matters  not  what  the  circumstances  may  be,  evils 
must  ensue. 

This  plan  cuts  off  all  out-door  interference ;  for  the  Trustees, 
in  their  individual  capacity,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Institu- 
tion. They  can  only  act  in  their  organized  capacity.  If  these 
principles  be  violated,  and  each  member  of  the  Board  be  allowed 
to  transact  business  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  interfere  in 
the  government  and  management  of  the  internal  afiairs  of  the 
Institution,  a  multitude  of  evils  would  arise :  for  instance,  some 
subordinate  does  not  agree  with  the  executive,  and  he  goes  to  a 
trustee  and  confers  with  him,  representing  of  course  his  case  in 
the  most  favorable  light,  and  thus  rendering  him  his  partisan. 
He  goes,  in  turn,  to  another  and  another,  until  he  prejudices  the 
minds  of  the  whole  number,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
they  arc  all  pitted  against  the  Superintendent. 

My  experience  has  been  as  varied,  if  not  as  long,  as  almost 
any  one  present.  I  have  been  connected  with  three  Institutions 
of  the  kind,  and  have  acted  under  more  than  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent Boards  of  Trustees,  and  almost  every  form  of  government. 
I  have  seen,  that  in  every  instance  when  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  report  have  been  acted  upon,  the  results  have  been  good ; 
and  in  every  instance,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  they  have 
been  departed  from,  evils  have  arisen ;  and  I  will  venture  the  as- 
sertion, that  no  other  Institution  has,  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  prospered,  which  has  not  practically,  if  not  in  theory,  been 
managed  in  this  way.  Here,  and  at  Hartford,  I  understand,  the 
practice  to  be  very  similar  to  the  plan  recommended  in  the  re- 
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port.  The  Principals  select  their  subordinates,  transact  with 
the  Boards  all  business,  and  control  all  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Institution.  But  this  is  not  enough ;  these  powers  ought  to 
be  conferred  on  the  Superintendent,  not  as  a  courtesy,  but  as  a 
right — ought  to  be  settled  as  principles,  and  enacted  into  laws,  as 
thej  are  in  Indiana,  and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  mere 
caprice. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  plan  of  organization  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port differs  somewhat  from  that  adopted  in  the  American  Asy- 
lum.    It  gives  no  power  to  the  Faculty,  as  I  understand  it. 

Dr.  Pebt.  I  said  it  embodied  the  principle,  whether  the  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  an  individui^l  or  a  Faculty. 

Mr.  PodTBR.  I  understand  the  report,  as  it  reads,  to  be 
against  the  Faculty  system.  That  system  I  deem  preferable  to 
the  one  recommended  in  the  report.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  there 
are  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  cases  of  discipline,  requiring  sum- 
mary action,  in  which  there  will  sometimes  be  found  an  advan- 
tage in  having  the  whole  power  wielded  by  one  man.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  some  check 
against  hasty  and  imprudent  measures,  even  in  cases  of  disci- 
pline. Such  a  check  is  secured  by  requiring  the  deliberation 
and  concurrent  action  of  a  whole  Faculty. 

I  admit,  also,  that  the  Principals  of  our  Institutions  are  gene- 
rally men  who  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  large  powers ;  but 
absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  is  certainly  liable  to  be 
abused  at  times.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  impose  such  limitations 
as  are  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  efficiency. 

There  is  an  advantage  also  in  having  the  assistant  instructors 
share  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  and  consequent  increased 
interest  concerning  the  general  management  of  the  Institution. 

Dr.  Merillat.  I  never  understood  that  there  was  an  Insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  organized  upon  that  principle.  I 
would  desire  to  know  from  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Porter)  what  are 
the  powers  of  the  Faculty,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Porter.  In  the  American  Asylum,  the  Faculty  make  aH 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  internal  government  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  steward  and  matron  are,  in  all  such  matters,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Faculty.  In  the  financial  branch  of  his 
department,  the  steward  is  not  accountable  to  them,  but  to  the 
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Board  directly.  Tho  hours  of  instruction,  study,  work,  recrea- 
tion, meals  and  sleep,  are  prescribed  by  the  Faculty ;  and  they 
make  such  other  regulations  in  regard  to  all  these  matters  as 
they  judge  expedient.  The  Principal  is  bound  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  rules  enacted  by  the  Faculty.  He  is  required,  also,  to 
submit  to  the  Faculty,  for  adjudication  by  them,  all  important 
cases  of  discipline  for  offences  against  the  general  rules  and  or- 
der of  the  Institution.  The  Faculty  at  Hartford  is  composed  of 
the  hearing  and  speaking  instructors,  and  no  others,  except  Mr. 
Clerc. 

In  one  matter  tho  Principal  is  invested  vith  full  power.  Ho 
has  the  entire  direction  of  the  method  of  instruction  and  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  several  classes.  The  ar- 
ranging of  the  pupils  in  classes,  and  the  assigning  of  classes  to 
teachers,  have  also,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  been  committed  to 
him,  but  could  at  any  time  be  recalled. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  would  add  to  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
Principal  at  Hartford  is  the  executive  head  of  the  Institution, 
and  that  he  has  a  veto  power  over  the  acts  of  the  Faculty. 

Mr.  Porter.  That  is  correct.  The  Board  of  Directors  also 
have  the  power  of  reversing  the  acts  of  the  Faculty. 

I  may  add,  that  the  arrangement  now  existing  undor  our  pre- 
sent Principal  is  such  that  he  is  also  the  responsible  head  of  the 
steward's  department ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  powers  of  the 
Faculty. 

Mr.  DUNLAP.  This  subject  of  organization  has  caused  more 
trouble  in  our  Institutions  than  has  arisen  from  any  other  source. 
There  are  various  causes  for  this,  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  is, 
unreasonable  interference  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  tho  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Institution. 

I  agree  in  the  main  with  the  views  set  forth  in  this  report,  but 
am  not  in  favor  of  its  adoption  under  its  present  form. 

That  the  Principal  should  be  the  immediate  executive  head, 
and  the  final  judge  in  matters  of  great  responsibility,  coincides 
entirely  with  my  views ;  but  that  he  should  be  the  only  medium 
of  communication  between  the  Board  and  the  persons  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  Institution — ^that  he  should  have  the 
exclvMive  dictum  in  regard  to  the  system  of  instruction  and  inter- 
nal police,  seems  to  me  is  clothing  the  Principal  with  excessive 
authority.     If  a  difficulty  occur  between  the  Principal  and  a 
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teacher,  the  Principal  can  have  him  remoyed  from  the  Institn- 
tion,  and  he  has  no  means  of  redress.  Such  authority  is  degra- 
ding  to  the  teachers,  and  ignores  that  great  law  of  jurisprudence 
which  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  every  free  people,  namely,  a  fair 
hearing  before  our  compeers.  How  is  the  Principal  to  direct 
properly  the  intellectual  system  of  instruction,  especially,  if  he 
does  not  visit  the  school-rooms  six  times  in  a  whole  year  ?  and  is 
busily  engaged  most  of  the  time  with  the  shops,  the  garden,  the 
farm,  or  selling  three  cent  post  stamps — ^in  short,  absorbing  into 
himself  steward,  farmer,  gardener,  master  of  shops,  &c.  If  the 
Tmstees  impose  these  things  upon  the  Principal,  they  are  doing 
the  Institution  a  positive  injury,  and  overstepping  their  legiti- 
mate sphere,  and  embarrassing  the  progress  of  the  Institution. 

I  believe  the  faculty  system  is  entirely  the  best,  and  would 
prevent  much  trouble  aqd  dissatisfaction  which  often  arise  in  our 
Institutions,  on  account  of  the  inequality,  injustice,  and,  above 
all,  the  inefficiency  of  the  laws. 

I  once  expressed  this  opinion  to  one  of  my  colleagues,  and  he 
laughed  at  the  idea,  saying  that  I  stood  in  a  hopeless  minority 
in  this  view ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  I  do  not  now  stand  alone 
in  this  opinion. 

I  cannot  understand  the  principle  of  ignoring  the  teachers  in 
matters,  in  which,  it  is  supposed,  they  have  as  deep  an  interest 
as  the  Principal.  What  is  the  advantage  of  calling  men  of  edu- 
cation, ability  and  experience  to  the  office  of  teacher,  if  they  &re 
not  to  be  consulted.  Let  the  teachers  have  a  voice  in  the  law- 
making department,  at  least,  where  these  laws  have  reference  to 
their  duties,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  have  a  wholesome  restraint, 
and  make  the  laws  more  perfect  and  efficient.  The  principal 
does  not  always  know  the  practical  bearing  of  a  law  which  he 
makes,  for  he  cannot  be  with  the  pupils  long  enough  to  know  its 
operation,  and  often  does  not  feel  that  concern  about  its  ineffi- 
ciency that  the  teacher  does,  for  he  is  comparatively  removed 
from  its  annoyance.  If  a  law  is  unjust  in  its  operation,  imprac- 
ticable, and  inefficient,  and  the  teacher  enters  complaint  to  the 
principal,  and  is  not  heard,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  dis- 
satisfaction will  arise ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  no  such  law 
can  be  carried  out. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  if  the  teachers  had  a  voice 
in  the  internal  police,  that  they  would,  also,  be  more  vigilant  to 
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see  that  the  internal  regulations  of  the  Institution  were  strictly 
observed. 

Perhaps  the  best  plan  for  the  government  of  an  Institution, 
i8j  to  put  the  whole  authority  in  aney  make  his  will  the  law ;  but 
I  would  suggest,  however,  an  addition  to  the  report:  that  is,  that 
no  principal  has  the  moral  right  to  decree  any  law  which  meets 
the  disapprobation  of  his  teachers. 

Mr.  Keep.  The  evil  to  which  I  suppose  the  report  is  mainly 
directed,  is  that  of  having  one  head  over  the  intellectual  depart- 
ment and  another  over  the  steward's  department.  Whether  the 
principal  is  under  the  control  of  the  Faculty  or.  not,  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence;  for  if  the 
teachers  are  all  such  men  as  they  should  be,  and  the  principal 
such  a  man  as  he  should  be,  even  if  he  occupies  the  position,  not 
only  of  executive  head,  but  of  legislative  head  of  the  establish- 
ment, he  will  do  nothing  upon  any  important  occasion  without 
taking  the  advice  of  the  teachers.  If  unfortunately  he  should 
be  ignorant,  overbearing  and  arrogant,  and  believed  his  impor- 
tance to  consist  in  doing  everything  himself,  it  would  be  a  ca- 
lamitous administration  to  live  under. 

I  myself  have  a  preference  for  the  Faculty  system.  Let  there 
be  an  executive  head ;  let  the  administration  rest  mainly  with 
the  principal ;  but  let  the  laws  be  made  by  the  associated  heads 
of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  would  not  only  have  good  teachers  and  good 
principals,  but  I  would  have  a  good  system.  If  one  Board 
chooses  to  organize  by  placing  the  power  and  control  of  the  In- 
stitution in  the  hands  of  one  man;  and  if  another  Boards  deem- 
ing that  inexpedient,  should  choose  to  adopt  another  system, 
and  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  I  grant  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  provided  we 
have  good  principals  and  good  teachers.  I  have  acted  under 
both  systems.  For  nineteen  years  and  a  half,  I  was  connected 
with  an  Institution  where  the  power  was  vested  in  the  Faculty  ; 
and  I  have  also  acted  under  the  former  system ;  and  my  expe- 
rience in  both  leads  me  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken,  (Mr.  Keep,)  that  while  it  depends  very  much  upon 
the  persons  employed,  how  either  system  will  work,  yet  that 
placing  the  control  of  an  Institution  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  is 
the  true  principle  after  all.     In  this  way  you  will  have  some  re- 
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sponsible  head  to  whom  the  trustees  and  the  community  will 
look  for  its  proper  management.  The  Snperintendent  should  be 
that  person,  and  he  should  be  constituted  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  subordinate  officers  and  the  Board.  I  can 
not  assent  to  the  propriety  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  assuming  to 
remove  a  teacher  or  a  steward  without  the  consent  of  the  Super- 
intendent. I  think  that  by  appointing  him  as  head,  and  hold- 
ing him  responsible  for  all  that  takes  place  in  the  Institution, 
the  machinery  will  be  found  to  work  more  efficiently.  I  appre- 
ciate as  highly  as  any  one  the  value  of  the  experience  and  coun- 
sel of  those  associated  with  me  in  this  employment,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  any  man  constituted  the  head  of  an  Institution, 
would,  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  take  pleasure  in  conferring  with 
those  associated  with  him,  when  determining  upon  any  impor- 
tant step.  In  my  judgment  the  system  pursued  at  the  Hartford 
Institution  is  not  the  best.  It  is  better  to  have  one  responsible 
head  than  eight — for  the  more  you  divide  responsibility  the  less 
tangible  it  becomes.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  put 
this  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man.  It  is  not,  if  you  get  a 
proper  man.  A  man  who  is  not  qualified,  or  is  not  suited  to  his 
place,  will  make  trouble  in  any  position. 

Dr.  Pbbt.  The  system  of  having  the  Faculty  to  make  the 
laws  for  the  government  of  any  particular  Institution,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  modify  in  the  only  Institution  in  which  it  exists ; 
for  instance,  persons  only  who  are  capable  of  hearing  and  speak- 
ing are  members  of  the  Faculty.  Mr.  Clerc  is,  by  special  law, 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  Here  are  persons  who  may  be  as  in- 
telligent as  any  others  excluded  from  the  Faculty.  Since  tho 
Deaf-Mute  Instructors  are  excluded  from  the  Faculty,  it  seems, 
they  have  not  quite  confidence  enough  that  this  system  would 
operate  well.  It  seems,  that  under  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted,  the  Faculty  must  be  reduced  to  a  certain  select  number, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  no  less  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  position.  As  has  been  remarked,  no  Superintendent 
would  ever  think  of  making  out  a  system  of  internal  policy,  with- 
out the  advice  and  co-operation  of  those  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated. But  there  must  be  a  concentration  of  power  somewhere. 
This  principle  is  observed  in  the  Hartford  Institution ;  because  it 
is  understood  that  this  power  would  be  better  executed  by  one 
than  by  eight.  After  all,  it  is  a  mixed  government  of  one  man 
15 
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and  several  men;  for  the  opinions  of  all  are  canvassed  upon 
every  important  question.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it 
"would  be  carrying  out  the  idea  with  greater  efficiency,  to  have 
the  power  concentrated  in  one,  as  it  is  in  all  Institutions  where 
the  principle  of  concentrating  power  at  all  exists.  The  young 
Institutions  have  suffered  exceedingly  for  the  want  of  a  proper 
system  in  their  management;  and  the  evil  has  grown  out  of 
the  fact,  that  the  appointing  power  had  been  vested  with  an 
association,  and  not  with  the  Superintendent  individually. 
Their  right  to  appoint  a  steward,  for  instance,  rendered  him 
directly  responsible  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Superintendent.  If 
the  Superintendent  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is 
right  he  should  have  control  over  those  who  have  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  the  administration  of  those  affairs.  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  find  fault  with  the  system  as  it  exists  at  Hartford.  I 
think  it  has  some  advantages ;  but  I  will  say,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  an  Institution  will  work  badly,  if  there  is  not  a  disposi- 
tion to  yield  something  and  to  take  something.  The  best  system 
in  the  world  will  prove  useless,  if  there  is  not  a  disposition  to 
carry  it  out.  The  adoption  of  the  plan,  suggested  in  the  report, 
will  not  diminish  the  powers  of  the  Board.  All  power  is  vested 
in  them  by  the  law,  and  they  hold  the  individual  whom  they 
appoint,  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  is  true  that  the  responsibility  might  be  vested 
in  the  Superintendent  with  all  propriety ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  cannot  himself  do  every  thing  that  is  to  be  done  in  each  de- 
partment. He  cannot,  for  instance,  do  or  direct  all  that  is  to  be 
done  in  each  of  the  school-rooms.  Why,  then,  should  he  direct 
all  the  details  of  the  steward's  department?  If  the  steward 
should  make  the  expenditures,  he  would  take  a  good  deal  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  Principal,  and  leave  him  more  time  for  the 
duties  proper  to  his  own  department — duties  pertaining  to  the 
instruction  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

Dr.  Pebt.  I  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  bills  and 
accounts  are  made  out  in  the  New  York  Institution.  We  have  a 
book  properly  headed,  which  may  be  called  a  book  of  *^  wants." 
In  this  is  written  every  week  whatever  is  wanted  for  the  week. 
The  Executive  Committee,  which  consists  of  three  members  of 
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the  Boardy  and  which  meets  once  a  week,  authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  these  articles.  The  next  week,  bills  for  these  purchases 
are  submitted  to  that  committee,  and  thej  examine  and  audit 
them.  If  the  President  of  the  Institution  chooses  to  pay  a  bill, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  the  name  of  the  individual  and  the 
articles  furnished  in  the  bill,  and  thereupon  they  draw  an  order 
on  the  treasury  for  the  amount,  in  the  same  form  as  of  a  bank 
note,  signed  A,  B,  C,  Executive  Committee.  The  bills  are  pay- 
able to  order,  as  other  endorsements. 

Mr.  MacIktibe.  Is  not  the  President  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee? 

Dr.  Peet.     He  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  President  of  the  Institution  is  held  responsible  for  this 
expenditure.  He  performs  this  task,  in  a  great  measure,  through 
his  steward,  whose  duty  it  is  also  to  make  an  examination  of  each 
bill.  The  steward  signs  it,  or  hands  it  to  me,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  audited  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  Executive  Committee  authorize  purchases  to  be  made.  The 
wants  are  put  down  by  the  steward,  and  approved  by  the 
Principal. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Has  not  the  President  the  power  to  strike  out 
any  article  that  is  not  necessary  ? 

Dr.  Peet.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PoRTEB.  The  system  adopted  at  Hartford  was  borrowed 
originally,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  from  our  Collegiate  Institutions. 
The  government  and  discipline  of  our  Colleges  are  not  entrusted 
to  one  man,  but  vested  in  a  Faculty,  consisting  of  the  President, 
Professors,  and  Tutors.  This  plan  has  been  long  tried,  and 
found  to  work  well.  The  reasons  which  make  this  system  the 
best  in  the  one  case,  will  hold  good  in  the  other.  If  there  would 
be  danger  in  conferring  the  whole  governing  power  upon  the 
head  of  a  College,  it  would  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  certainly  will  not  be  pretended 
that  the  instructors  in  our  Institutions  are  not  competent  to  bear 
a  part  in  their  government. 

Mb.  MacIntibe.  The  financial  system  of  our  Institution  in 
Indiana  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  trustees  have  very  little  to 
do  with  the  funds.  The  responsibility  of  their  management  is 
placed  almost  entirely  upon  the  Superintendent.  The  support 
of  the  Institution  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  StatOi* 
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and  all  the  expenses  are  made  payable  out  of  the  general  fund, 
the  same  as  are  the  expenses  of  the  legislativey  judicial,  and  exe« 
cutive  departments  of  the  government;  so  that  its  support  is 
placed  beyond  the  caprice  of  future  law-makers.  The  Superin- 
tendent decides  on  all  purchases,  and  certifies  all  accounts.  As 
often  as  money  is  needed,  an  estimate  is  made  out,  and  presented 
to  the  Auditor  of  State,  who  issues  his  warrant  for  the  amount,  on 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State ;  the  money  is  drawn  and  deposited  in 
bank,  and  checked  out  as  occasion  requires.  The  amount  drawn, 
at  one  time  varies  from  one  to  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars. 
Once  in  six  months  all  the  bills,  which  have  been  paid,  are  sur* 
rendered  to  the  Auditor,  who  files  them,  and  at  every  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  lays  them,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
State  accounts,  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  that  body.  I 
thus  allude  to  this  system,  not  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
it  to  any  one  for  adoption ;  for  I  do  not  by  any  means  consider 
it  a  good  one.  It  is  simple,  and  I  must  say,  that  during  the 
four  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  operation,  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  difficulty.  But  it  is  loose,  and  not  sufficiently 
guarded  against  abuse.  The  trustees  meet  but  once  in  three 
months,  and  take  no  cognizance  of  the  expenditures,  cither  to 
approve  of  estimates,  or  sanction  purchases.  This  responsibility 
is  thrown  upon  the  superintendent.  I  would  much  prefer  a  plan 
similar  to  that  practiced  in  the  New  York  Institution. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  no  desire  to  say  much  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  simply  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  my  brethren 
in  the  profession  what  has  been  the  result  of  my  experience  in 
the  management  of  an  Institution.  I  have  accomplished  more 
than  my  most  sanguine  friends  could  have  expected.  This,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  full  concentration  of  my  energies 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  duties  assigned  to  me.  I  am 
never  haughty  or  overbearing  in  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  In- 
stitution. I  feel  justified  in  stating,  that  the  concentration  of 
power,  upon  the  head  of  the  Institution,  is  the  best  means  to  se- 
cure efficiency  in  the  management  of  its  afii&irs — such  at  least  is 
my  experience.  I  have  been  at  one  or  two  Institutions  in  the 
South,  in  each  of  which  I  observed  some  little  distraction  from 
the  want  of  such  a  principle  for  their  government.  I  went  to 
the  Tennessee  Institution,  and  found  my  friend  Mr.  Morris,  then 
superintendent  of  it,  covered  up  in  dust  and  not  likely  to  last 
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long.  He  left  Boon  after.  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  concen- 
trate the  power  in  the  hands  of  one,  imposing  upon  him  such 
checks  as  irould  be  deemed  necessary  and  pertinent. 

Mr.  Skiknbr.  (Surrendering  the  chair  temporarily  to  Dr. 
Peet.)  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  one  fea- 
ture of  the  report.  In  the  general  I  concur  in  the  views  therein 
presented,  and  think  the  system  recommended,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, the  best  that  could  be  adopted.  The  exception  I  take 
is  to  that  feature  which  proposes  that  all  the  subordinate  officers 
shall  be  appointed  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Principal.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  plan  is  the  most  proper,  or  at  all  necessary  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  an  Institution.  In  this  (the  Virginia)  In- 
stitution the  Principal  has  no  nominating  Toice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seyeral  officers  and  teachers  therein  employed. 
The  Board  have  an  unnttricted  power  of  appointment ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Under  the  plan  proposed, 
the  Principal,  should  he  entertain  a  prejudice,  small  or  great, 
against  a  particular  applicant,  would  refuse  to  nominate  him, 
and,  in  such  event,  the  Board,  whatever  might  be  their  opinion 
of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  individual,  would  find 
themselves  unable  to  appoint  him.  Where  the  range  of  selec- 
tion of  the  Board  is,  from  the  peculiar  qualifications  requisite  in 
a  teacher  of  Deaf  Mutes,  necessarily  limited,  I  am  opposed  to 
restricting  it  still  further  by  investing  the  Principal  with  the  in- 
termediate power  of  nomination.  In  making  a  selection  of  offi- 
cers every  honest  and  discreet  Board  will  always  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  Principal  with  regard  to  the  person  under  consideration, 
and  if  he  should  show  any  good  ground  of  objection  to  such  per- 
son the  Board  would,  of  course,  be  governed  by  it.  In  this  In- 
stitution the  foremen  of  the  shops  are  appointed  by  the  Board 
or  Executive  Committee,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Principal ; 
beyond  this,  and  the  selection  of  unofficial  employees,  the  power 
of  the  Principal  with  us  does  not  and,  as  I  think,  should  not  go. 

Mr.  S.  here  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stokb.  It  is  entirely  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
making  the  Superintendent  responsible  to  a  Board  for  the  proper 
management  of  an  Institution,  while  the  Board  exercise  the 
power  of  appointing  the  subordinates  irrespective  of  his  judg- 
ment and  wishes.  The  case  is  certainly  supposable  that  a  Board 
should  appoint  a  person  to  some  office  who  is  decidedly  objeo- 
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tionable  to  the  Principal ;  and  then  how  will  you  secure  har- 
mony and  co-operation  ?  I  have  heard  of  an  instance,  in  which 
a  person  applied  to  a  principal  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher,  but, 
for  good  reason,  the  principal  declined  to  engage  him.  He  went 
to  the  Board,  and  as  some  of  the  members  were  his  personal 
friends,  he  was  immediately  employed. 

This  allowing  the  Superintendent  the  privilege  of  recommend- 
ing persons  who  are  suitable  to  fill  offices  in  the  Institution,  of 
which  the  gentleman  seems  to  be  so  much  afraid,  is  no  great 
matter  as  far  as  power  is  concerned,  for  the  appointing  power 
remains  with  the  Board.  The  Superintendent  himself  is  entirely 
in  their  hands,  and  can  be  held  responsible  for  misdemeanor  in 
this,  as  in  any  other  duty  assigned  him.  Besides,  he  is  the  pro- 
per person  to  make  the  selection  of  persons  to  be  employed|  as 
he  only  can  judge  whether  an  individual  does,  or  does  not  pos- 
sess the  qualifications  which  are  indispensable  in  a  teacher  of 
Deaf  Mutes.  The  gentlemen  who  are  placed  on  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, have  occupations  of  their  own,  and  generally  have  neither 
sufficient  leisure  nor  familiarity  with  the  subject  to  decide  upon 
the  suitableness  of  applicants  for  office.  They  are  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  political  considerations  in  making  their  appoint- 
ments ;  for,  however  honorable  and  fair-minded  they  may  be  as 
men,  they  frequently  receive  their  office  from  a  particular  parly 
who  expect  and  demand  that  they  shall  use  their  influence  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  the  party,  let  the  interests  of  the  Institu- 
tion suffer  as  they  may.  The  Superintendent  is  much  less  ex« 
posed  by  such  influences.  His  reputation  and  his  personal  in- 
terests are  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution  under 
his  charge.  He  has  every  thing  at  stake,  and  is  much  more 
likely  to  consult  solely  the  good  of  the  Institution  in  his  nomina- 
tions. I  contend  that  if  you  place  upon  the  Superintendent  the 
responsibility  of  managing  the  Institution  in  a  proper  way,  you 
should  give  him  a  chance  to  do  so  by  giving  him  a  voice  in  the 
appointments. 

Mr.  Skinnbr  (Dr.  Peet  occupying  the  chair  temporarily) 
said :  The  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  seems  to  think 
that  all  the  officers  should  be  appointed  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  Principal.  His  reasons  are  not  satisfactory  to  my  mind ;  for 
it  appears  to  me,  that  if  the  Board  are  competent  to  appoint  the 
Principal,  they  must  be  equally  competent  to  appoint  all  the  of- 
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ficers  Bubordinftte  to  him.  In  this  Institution,  it  is  made  ex- 
pressly the  duty  of  the  Principal,  by  the  by-laws,  to  report  to 
the  Board  or  Executive  Committee  every  official  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  the  subordinate  officers.  When  such  report  is  made 
the  Board  must  act  upon  the  case  as  the  interests  of  the  Institu- 
tion seem  to  them  to  require. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  makes  the  subordinate  responsible  to  the 
Board  and  not  to  the  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Skinneb.  I  think  not.  The  Principal  is  the  supervisory 
agent  of  the  Board,  and  the  responsibility  of  his  subordinates  to 
him  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  establbhed  by  making  it  his 
duty  to  report  their  non-feasances  or  mal-feasances.  If  an  of- 
ficer is  reported  and  the  Board  say  that  his  conduct  or  want  of 
fitness  is  such  that  he  cannot  remain  longer  in  the  Institution, 
the  Principal  will  have  done  all  that  could  be  required  of  him. 
If  the  Principal  should  however  know  of  any  delinquency,  and 
fail  to  report  it,  he  would  thereby  make  himself  responsible  to 
the  Board.  If  this  system  be  not  sufficient,  you  must,  in  order 
to  make  the  inferior  officers  completely  responsible  to  the  Prin- 
cipal, invest  him  with  an  absolute  power  of  removal,  which  might 
lead  to  a  most  injurious  despotism. 

The  gentleman  thinks  that  the  Principal  should  be  invested 
with  the  nominative  power,  for  the  reason  that  the  Board  might 
be  improperly  biassed  in  their  selections.  But  the  Principal, 
who  is  the  appointee  of  the  Board  and  holds  his  office  at  their 
pleasure,  either  would  or  would  not,  in  his  nominations,  thwart 
their  inclinations ;  if  the  Board  were  men  of  character,  their  dis- 
positions would  always  be  correct,  and  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  this  power  in  the  Principal ;  if  the  Board  were  under 
corrupt  influences,  and  the  Principal  should  make  opposition,  they 
would  find  some  pretext  for  removing  him ;  if  he  did  not  oppose 
them  in  the  case  supposed,  there  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  honesty 
on  his  part.  I  am  not  willing  to  subject  the  virtue  of  men  to 
such  tests.  But  if  political  or  sectarian  considerations  are  im- 
properly to  have  weight  in  appointments,  are  they  less  likely  to 
influence  the  Principal  in  his  nominations  than  they  would  the 
Board  if  he  had  not  this  voice?  The  Principal  must  inevitably 
be  inclined  to  some  one  party  or  belong  to  some  one  sect,  while 
in  the  Board  composed  of  several,  there  may  be  diversity.  The 
Boards  are  generally  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
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and  they,  owing  a  responsibility  to  the  people,  would  not  dare  to 
appoint  all  the  members  from  any  one  sect.  For  these  reasons, 
among  others,  I  am  adverse  to  the  feature  of  the  report  upon 
which  I  have  commented. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Board,  having  supreme 
power,  could  dismiss  the  Superintendent,  in  case  he  should  act 
unreasonably  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  nomination.  The 
Board  are  not  so  much  concerned  in  the  success  of  the  Institu- 
tion, as  is  the  Superintendent,  and  are  thus  more  likely  than  he 
to  select  unfit  persons.  They  may  be  appointed  by  a  political 
party,  and  come  in  and  go  out  with  the  party.  At  all  events, 
they  do  not  feel  that  interest  in  the  Institution  that  the  Superin- 
tendent  does.  From  his  relation  to  the  Institution,  and  his  in- 
terest in  its  welfare,  he  would  be  more  likely  than  they  to  be 
influenced,  in  the  selection  of  his  subordinate  officers,  by  a  regard 
to  the  best  good  of  the  Institution. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  power  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Principal.  He  alone  is  the  competent  judge  whether  per- 
sons are  qualified  for  the  positions  to  which  they  may  aspire ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  position  of  assbtant  instructor,  and 
other  important  subordinate  positions  in  the  Institution ;  and  he 
judges  with  reference  to  considerations,  which  the  Board  cannot 
fully  appreciate.  The  moment  he  sets  his  eye  upon  a  man,  he 
may  form  a  judgment — in  some  cases,  a  decisive  judgment — as 
to  his  fitness  or  unfitness  to  be  an  instructor  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Yet  he  might  find  it  a  difficult,  and  certainly  a  delicate 
task  to  state  his  objections,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Board.  I  do 
think  it  very  important  that  the  Principal  should  have  the  right 
of  nominating  his  subordinates. 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  thinks 
that  the  Principal  ought  to  have  the  nominating  power,  but  main- 
tains that  the  Board  ought  to  have  the  power  to  dismiss  him. 
Then  they  may  dismiss  the  Principal  for  refusing  to  nominate 
whom  they  please.  I  repeat,  that  I  am  not  willing,  by  conferring 
this  power  upon  the  Principal,  to  subject  his  virtue  to  such  a 
test.  Besides,  it  is  more  proper  that  the  Principal  should  bo 
subject  to  the  Board,  than  that  the  Board  should  be  controlled 
by  the  Principal.  The  Prihcipal  has  now  the  privilege  of  giving 
advice,  and  every  judicious  Board  would  always  hear  it,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  governed  by  it  in  nineteen  cases  out 
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of  twenty.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman  offering  a 
reaolntion,  ^Uhat,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention^  the  appoint- 
ing power,  in  the  selection  of  Boards  for  Institutions  for  Deaf 
Mntes,  should  not  look  to  the  pecnliar  religious  or  political 
opinions  of  its  appointees;"  but  I  do  contend  that  the  granting 
of  power  to  the  Principal,  to  the  extent  of  coercing  the  Board  to 
appoint  none  but  whom  he  may  nominate,  would  be  most  unwise. 
Let  the  Board  select  whom  they  think  best — after  first  hearing 
the  recommendation  and  advice  of  the  Principal — and  then  hold 
the  Principal  responsible  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  by 
the  subordinates.  If  the  subordinates  fail  in  their  duties,  let  the 
Principal  report  them  to  the  Board,  and  thus  discharge  himself 
from  responsibility.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shall  fail  to  re- 
port  any  official  unfitness  or  delinquency,  let  the  Board  hold  him 
responsible.  But  there  is  another  reason,  which  occurs  to  me, 
why  this  nommating  power  should  not  be  conferred  on  the  Prin- 
cipal, which  is  this :  He  would  feel  greater  reluctance  in  turning 
to  the  Board,  should  his  nominee  prove  unfit,  and  saying  to  them, 
I  nominated  a  person  who  was  unworthy  of  the  position,  and  I 
desire  his  dismissal. 

I  am  satisfied,  after  due  consideration,  that  the  appointing 
power  should  rest  with  the  Board,  independent  of  any  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  Principal,  except  to  the  extent  of  advice  and 
recommendation. 

Mr.  S.  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  MacIntibb.  The  gentleman,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat, 
objects  to  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  the  power 
of  nominating  his  subordinates,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  sub- 
ject the  Board  to  his  control.  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  Does 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  subject  the  Senate  to  the 
control  of  the  President,  because  it  confers  upon  him  the  power 
to  nominate  those  associated  with  him  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  this  government?  Not  at  all;  nor  does  it  in  this  case. 
It  only  assigns  him  a  duty  to  perform,  for  which  he  is  better 
qualified  than  the  Board  possibly  can  be ;  for  it  is  presumed  that 
the  Superintendent  understands  the  system  of  instruction  and  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  it  is  only  asking  him  to  use  this 
knowledge,  which  they  grant  him  to  have  when  they  appoint  him, 
in  selecting  and  bringing  before  them  the  proper  persons,  whom 
they  confirm  or  reject,  as  they  see  fit.    In  our  Institution,  in 
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order  that  the  Superintendent  may  use  all  caution  in  the  selection 
of  persons  to  fill  vacancies,  he  is  not  allowed  to  nominate  but  one 
person  to  a  place.  If  his  nominee  is  rejected  by  the  Board,  then 
the  Governor  shall  nominate ;  and  if  his  nominee  be  not  accept- 
able, then  the  State  officers,  in  conjunction  with  the  trustees, 
elect  by  ballot  a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  This  precaution  I 
do  not  consider  necessary ;  but  some  such  an  arrangement  would 
obviate  the  objection  of  the  last  speakeiu  In  our  case,  we  never 
have  had  to  resort  to  such  a  contingency.  The  nominations  of 
the  Superintendent,  in  every  instance,  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  trustees.  Nor  do  they  consider  their  dignity  or  authority 
compromised  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  arrangement.  On 
the  contrary,  they  like  it,  and  think  it  is  the  best  plan  that  could 
be  adopted.  It  relieves  them  from  all  trouble  and  annoyance 
arising  from  the  importunity  of  applicants  for  places.  This  is 
no  slight  matter.  Under  the  old  system,  according  to  which  the 
Board  elected  persons  to  fill  all  the  subordinate  offices,  it  was  a 
sore  evil,  and  sometimes  led  to  serious  difficulties  among  the 
members,  dividing  them  into  parties,  and  each  party  having  his 
candidate.  In  this  state  of  things,  I  have  known  persons  put  in 
places,  not  because  they  were  suited  for  the  positions,  but  by  the 
adroit  electioneering  of  their  friends. 

It  is  confidently  asked,  are  not  the  trustees  as  well  qualified 
to  elect  as  the  Superintendent  7  I  as  confidently  affirm  that  they 
are  not.  How  can  they  be?  Perhaps,  they  have  never  been 
inside  of  the  Institution  before  they  received  their  appointment, 
and  but  seldom  since ;  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
give  that  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  as 
to  understand  the  duties  of  the  officers,  so  as  to  decide  upon  the 
qualifications  of  an  applicant ;  whereas  the  Superintendent,  if  he 
be  a  proper  man,  is  familiar  with  these  things  in  all  their  bear- 
ings. But,  it  is  said,  if  the  trustees  be  qualified  to  choose  a 
Principal,  they  ought  to  elect  all  the  subordinate  officers.  In 
answer  to  this,  I  would  say,  that  a  Board  of  Trustees  would 
act  very  unwisely,  if  they  should  rely  chiefly,  in  this,  upon 
their  own  judgment.  They  would  certainly  act  more  wisely  if 
they  should  consult  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  such  Institutions.  I  speak  of  State  Institutions. 
How  it  may  be  in  those  which  are  close  corporations,  whose 
Boards  have  power  to  perpetuate  their  own  existence,  I  know 
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not.  But  in  most  of  the  State  Asylums,  the  Boards  are  changed 
every  few  years.  In  Ohio,  the  entire  hody  has  heen  turned  out 
twice  within  the  last  five  years,  and  new  men  appointed  in  their 
places.  These  changes  are  frequent  in  most  of  the  Western 
States,  and  are  brought  about  often  by  political  influences.  In 
our  State,  the  old  Board  was  legislated  out  of  office  three  years 
ago  last  winter,  and  new  men,  with  one  exception,  elected  in 
their  stead.  Now,  when  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  it  is  mani- 
festly better  that  the  Principal  should  be  invested  with  the  power 
to  select  his  assistants,  than  that  it  should  be  confided  to  persons 
with  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  such  an  establish- 
ment. There  is  one  other  feature  of  the  law  for  the  government 
of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  It  may 
be  applicable  in  other  localities.  The  law  cuts  off  from  the 
trustees  all  patronage.  They  cannot  be  pecuniarily  interested  in 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  article  consumed  by  the  Institution. 
Such  a  provision  of  law  would  not  probably  be  needed  where  an 
Institution  is  located  in  a  large  city,  and  its  patronage  is  but  a 
drop  compared  with  the  whole  dispensed  in  the  place ;  but  lo- 
cated in  a  small  town  or  village,  whose  inhabitants  are  composed 
chiefly  of  mechanics  and  small  traders,  and  whose  Board  is  made 
np  of  men  engaged  in  the  industrial  employments,  such  an  enact- 
ment is  necessary  to  relieve  them  from  the  temptation  and  suspi- 
cion of  making  merchandise  of  the  cause. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Tennessee  Institution,  and  the 
policy  pursued  there.  I  had  the  honor  of  inaugurating  the  en- 
terprise in  that  State,  and  of  carrying  it  forward  for  upwards  of 
five  years.  During  this  period,  my  efforts  were  mainly  directed 
to  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  school  was  small,  and  I  acted 
as  superintendent,  teacher  and  steward.  The  enterprise  was 
new  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  knew  but  little  of  the 
wants  of  such  an  Institution,  and  were,  consequently,  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  upon  me  for  information,  in  regard  to  the 
system  of  management.  Things  moved  on  smoothly  till  the 
buildings  were  mainly  put  up,  when,  for  want  of  funds,  the 
school  was  suspended,  and  I  resigned  and  left.  When  they  had 
so  far  finished  the  buildings  as  to  allow  of  their  being  occupied, 
they  re-organized  the  school.  Here,  the  grand  error  was  com- 
mitted, and  here  their  troubles  commenced.     The  trustees  as- 
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signed  the  control  of  the  intellectual  department  to  the  Principal, 
and  the  whole  management  of  the  domestic  concerns  to  a  person 
whom  they  called  curator.  That  is,  they  created  two  heads  to 
the  Institution,  each  independent  of  the  other.  Harmony  was 
impossible.  They  might  have  been  possessed  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  meekness  of  Moses,  and  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same.  There  was  clashing  of  authority  at  every  turn. 
The  fault  was  not  in  the  persons  engaged,  but  in  the  system. 
Mr.  Craighead,  the  curator,  now  deceased,  was  a  gentleman  in 
every  way  qualified  for  the  position  he  occupied,  and  would  have 
done  well,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  his  rights  and  duties  been  pro- 
perly defined.  Of  Mr.  Morris  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  He 
is  too  well  known  to  you  to  need  my  commendation.  With  such 
a  system,  he  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Institution  suc- 
cessfully, and  resigned.  Mr.  H.  S.  Gillet  tried  with  a  similar 
result.    At  present,  Mr.  Scott  is  the  acting  Principal. 

Now,  this  is  a  case  just  in  point.  Had  that  Institution  been 
organized  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  report,  the  fruits 
gathered  would  have  been  very  different.  Instead  of  being  crip- 
pled in  all  its  operations,  it  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  ac- 
complished much  more  good.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case ;  the 
same  error,  as  you  have  heard,  was  committed  at  Hartford  in  the 
beginning,  and  so  also  in  Ohio,  in  Indiana,  and  in  Illinois,  and 
in  fact  in  most  of  the  Institutions  of  this  class  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  If  experienrce  has  taught  anything  in  relation  to 
the  management  of  these  Institutions,  I  think  it  has  clearly 
taught  that  each  one  should  have  a  head,  who  alone  should  be 
the  responsible  executive  officer,  the  only  organ  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Board  and  the  Institution,  and  who  should  have 
power  to  select  and  nominate  all  his  assistants.  I  know  that  the 
possession  of  this  power  is  not  sought  after  by  those  who  have 
any  experience  of  its  responsibilities  for  the  mere  sake  of  having 
power.  For  my  part,  I  care  nothing  about  it ;  I  would  rather, 
if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  have  it  placed  in  the  hands 
of  others.  I  advocate  this  system  solely  because  I  believe  it  is 
the  one  which  will  most  certainly  secure  the  highest  amount  of 
good. 

Mr.  Stonb.  I  have  not  been  so  unfortunate  myself  as  to  ex- 
perience any  evil  efiects  arising  from  the  political  preferences  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.     In  our  own  State,  a  law  has  recently 
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been  passed  gi?ing  the  Superintendent  the  power  of  nominating 
all  the  ofScers  of  the  Institution.  Previous  to  the  passage  of 
this  law,  although  the  members  of  our  Board  were  all  connected 
with  one  party,  and  were  men  of  strong  and  decided  political 
preferences,  yet  they  were  sensible,  honorable,  high-minded  men, 
and  they  acted  upon  the  principle  which  commended  itself  to 
their  best  judgment  as  right  and  proper,  of  allowing  the  Super- 
intendent to  exercise  the  power  of  nominating  the  officers  of  the 
Institution,  which  the  law  has  since  conferred  upon  him.  In 
cases  where  a  Board  is  composed  of  different  materials,  and 
where  party  feeling  runs  high,  the  evils  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  referred  are  inevitable. 

The  power  of  nominating  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  Superintendent  should  have  associated  with  him 
persons  in  whom  he  can  confide,  and  to  secure  this  he  should 
have  the  privilege  of  selection. 

Mr.  Kbbp.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  a  Board  com- 
posed of  ignorant  or  bad  men,  you  may  lay  down  all  the  rules 
imaginable,  and  they  would  be  of  no  use.  It  is  a  very  important 
suggestion,  that  as  this  is  a  peculiar  art,  very  little  understood 
by  the  community,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  one  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  study  of  it  should  know  more  about  the  quali- 
fications of  those  to  be  employed,  than  persons  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  it.  I  think  Boards  of  Trustees  should  give  special 
consideration  to  the  suggestions  of  Principals  on  this  head.  As 
to  power,  I  think  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  it,  the  better.  The 
good  of  the  Institution,  and  not  the  possession  of  power,  should 
be,  as  I  am  sure  it  is,  the  only  governing  motive  with  the  Princi- 
pals in  seeking  to  bring  about  this  reform. 

Mr.  MoBRis.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  left  me 
buried  under  the  dust  in  Tennessee,  but,  thanks  to  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, I  have  shaken  off  the  load,  and  am  permitted  at  this  time 
and  place  to  record  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  report  under  consid- 
eration. I  will  not  particularize  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
rounded me  there,  as  they  are  well  known  to  most  of  the  gentle- 
men of  this  Convention,  but  refer  to  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  report. 

The  little  experience  I  have  had  in  the  management  of  an  In- 
stitution, of  some  five  years,  has  only  confirmed  the  convictions 
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of  mj  mind,  produced  by  carefully  observing  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  Institutions  for  benevolent  purposes,  according  as  they 
had  been  conducted  by  one  head  or  by  many.  I  presume  no  one 
thinks  that  a  superintendent  should  be  above  all  restraint,  and 
that  his  will  should  be  the  law ;  but  that  he  should  be  held  respon- 
sible to  the  Board  who  appoint  him  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
Institution  placed  under  his  charge ;  and  how  can  he  properly  be 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  other  agents  than  his  own  ?  A 
judge  is  not  held  responsible  for  the  wrong-doing  of  a  constable, 
who  may  bind  and  ill-treat  a  peaceable  citizen,  and  then  bring 
that  citizen  before  him,  although  both  the  judge  and  the  consta- 
ble were  appointed  by  the  same  authority,  and  the  latter  must 
obey  the  former  when  required. 

The  nominating  power  in  our  Institutions  for  all  subordinate 
officers  should  be  vested  in  the  Superintendent,  that  he  may  con- 
trol their  actions,  and  that  they  may  feel  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  him,  and  that  he  may  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  be* 
tween  them  and  the  Board  when  necessary. 

It  is  true  that  the  superintendent,  influenced  by  some  personal 
prejudice,  may  decline  nominating  an  individual  who  may  be 
deemed  qualified  by  the  Board.  It  is  also  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Board  may  appoint  a  person  entirely  unsuited  for 
the  office  to  which  he  is  appointed — ^but  the  relations  of  the  Su- 
perintendent to  the  Institution,  and  the  responsibility  which  this 
appointing  power  would  devolve  upon  him,  would  furnish  the  as- 
surance that  in  his  selection  he  would  be  more  likely  to  act  with 
reference  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution  than  the  Board 
would,  because  they  are  less  intimately  connected  with  it;  nor  are 
they  as  conversant  with  the  methods  pursued  in  instructing,  or 
with  the  wants  of  those  there  assembled.  The  consciousness  also 
that  the  least  favoritism  (if  any  should  be  felt  for  a  candidate) 
would  be  detected  by  the  Board,  and  the  fault  recoil  upon  his 
own  head,  would  deter  him  from  nominating  an  improper  person. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  last  gentleman,  that  '^  we  cannot  ex- 
pect men  always  to  do  as  they  ought ;"  we  must  therefore  en- 
deavor to  carry  out  the  principles  that  will  best  redound  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Institution,  whether  it  be  that  all  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Superintendent  or  Principal,  or  upon  the  Faculty, 
one  or  the  other  of  which  is  the  best  course,  if  we  wish  to  give 
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the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  Institution.  I  therefore 
coincide  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  report,  as  being  the  best 
under  the  circumstances. 

Dr.  Merillat.  The  report  of  the  committee  appears  to  me 
to  have  elicited  a  diversity  of  opinion  only  on  three  important 
points: 

First.  Shall  the  executive  control  of  an  Institution  be  con- 
fided to  the  Principal  or  to  the  Faculty  7  The  friends  of  the  lat- 
ter principle  appear  to  rely  upon  the  prosperity  and  the  eminence 
which  the  American  Asylum  has  attained,  as  a  proof  of  the  supe- 
rior qualification  of  the  Faculty  to  govern  an  Institution.  I  can- 
not better  express  to  you  my  views  on  the  subject,  than  by  stat- 
ing the  answer  which  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  make  to  eulo- 
gists of  the  English  language,  who,  when  I  point  to  the  compar- 
ative poverty  of  its  vocabulary,  its  want  of  infiections,  the  stiff- 
ness of  its  construction,  the  anomalies  of  its  orthography  and 
pronunciation,  &c.  &c.,  exclaim,  ^*  but  look  at  its  literature  I  In 
what  other  language  do  you  find  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  &c." 
My  reply  is,  that  if  ever  I  had  had  any  doubts  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  indomitable  energy  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  these 
doubts  would  all  have  subsided  upon  seeing  the  works  which  they 
have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  with  such  an  inferior  tool.  In 
the  same  way,  I  trust  the  gentlemen  from  Hartford  will  allow  me 
to  say,  that  I  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  their  ability  and  of 
their  devotedness  to  our  common  cause,  but  that  this  high  opinion 
has  been  greatly  increased  since  I  have  understood  under  what 
system  they  have  succeeded  in  making  their  Institution  one  of 
the  first  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  second  question,  whether  the  duties  of  the  Princi- 
pal should  be  confined  to  the  duties  of  the  school  and  of  the  pu» 
pils,  or  whether  he  should  also  have  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  household  and  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Institution,  I 
believe  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  that 
the  Principal  should  have  the  control  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Institution.  Nobody  will  deny,  that  to  enable  the  school  to  go 
on  pleasantly  and  efficiently,  these  secondary  branches  must  har- 
monize with  it ;  but  they  will  not  do  so  long  if  persons  irrespon- 
sible to  the  Principal  have  the  management  of  them.  I  am  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Deaf -Mute  Institutions,  but 
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I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  soandness  of  these  theoretical  views 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Blind  Institutions.  I  have  seen 
Institutions  which  were  in  a  flourishing  condition  when  their  re- 
spective Principals  were  the  heads  of  all  their  departments,  sink 
down  to  a  state  of  utter  inefficiency  when  the  stewards  were 
made  practically  independent  of  the  Principal,  and  I  have  seen 
the  same  Institutions  rise  again  when  the  Board  of  Directors, 
seeing  the  error  of  their  ways,  re-established  the  Principal  as  the 
sole  executive  head. 

The  third  question  is,  whether  the  Principal  should  have  the 
right  of  nominating  to  the  Board  his  subordinates.  You  are 
well  aware,  sir,  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  this 
Institution,  that  with  us,  fortunately,  this  has  never  been  a  prac- 
tical question ;  but  you  also  know  that  I  have  always  held  and 
always  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  Principal  should  have  that 
right,  and  I  must  add,  with  all  due  deference,  that  your  argu- 
ments to-day,  in  favor  of  the  opposite  principle,  have  again  failed 
to  convince  me.  I  understood  you  to  urge,  and  the  argument 
has  great  force  apparently,  that  as  the  Board  is  composed  of 
several  members,  it  is  less  likely  that  the  same  partisan,  or  sec- 
tarian, or  other  unworthy  consideration,  will  influence  a  whole 
Board  in  making  an  appointment,  than  the  Principal,  who  is  but 
one  man.  This  would  be  so,  were  they  all  exposed  alike  to  these 
extraneous  influences.  The  position  which  the  Principal  occu- 
pies, in  regard  to  the  Institution,  difiers  greatly  from  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Board.  He  may  have  as  strong  political,  or  sec- 
tarian, or  personal  prejudices,  but  he  has  a  strong,  a  paramount 
counteracting  influence — an  antidote,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self— which  they  have  not ;  in  the  fact  that  his  reputation  and 
his  personal  interest  are  intimately  and  directly  connected — in 
fact,  are  identical — with  the  reputation  and  the  interest  of  the 
Institution  under  his  charge.  His  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty, 
will  urge  him  to  appoint  only  competent  persons  to  office ;  whilst, 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  duty  may  be,  and  often 
will  be,  pointing  one  way,  and  personal  interest  the  other. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Con- 
vention, but  I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  concurrence  in  that 
feature  of  the  report  of  the  committee  which  proposes  to  confer 
the  nominating  power  upon  the  Principal.    An  experience  of 
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nine  years  in  one  Institution,  and  two  years  in  another,  satisfies 
me  that  it  is  the  only  system  under*  which  our  Institutions  can 
prosper. 

Mr.  DuNLAP.  After  all  the  discussion  which  has  been  had, 
we  cannot  agree  upon  any  one  view  of  this  subject.  I  could 
agree  to  the  report,  if  a  good  many  provisions  were  embodied  in 
it,  and  will  read  what  I  would  propose  to  introduce. 

(Mr.  D.  here  read  a  paper  which  seemed  to  be  a  burlesque 
upon  the  report.  It  was  offered,  however,  in  a  jocose  spirit,  and 
evidently  with  a  view  to  alter  the  tenor  of  the  discussion.) 

Dr.  Pert.  I  imagine  that  paper  is  intended  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee.  I  take  it,  sir,  that  in  none  of 
oar  Institutions  would  those  who  manage  the  expenditures,  be  so 
lost  to  a  sense  of  propriety,  or  so  utterly  regardless  of  their 
reputation,  as  to  furnish  a  bill  for  ardent  spirits  for  their  own 
Institutions. 

Mr.  MacIktire.  I  have  heard  of  one  benevolent  Institution 
in  Ohio  where  bills,  amounting  to  over  $500,  were  charged  in 
one  year  for  ardent  spirits ;  but  it  was  not,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
a  Deaf-Mute,  but  a  crazy  Asylum. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  it  is  hardly  becoming  in 
the  members  of  this  Convention  to  undertake  ta  decide  this  ques- 
tion. Their  opinion  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  entitled  to  respect 
as  that  of  disinterested  and  unbiassed  judges.  For  they  are 
nearly  all  either  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  Institutions, 
or  expecting  so  to  be. 

Dr.  Pert.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  position  of  a  man,  espe- 
cially in  business  matters,  is  very  likely  to  influence  his  opinions 
in  certain  cases.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  gentleman  from 
Hartford  has  insinuated  that  those  who  have  expressed  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  report,  are 
influenced  by  sinister  motives.  I,  for  one,  certainly  disclaim  any 
such  motives ;  and,  I  think,  if  that  is  the  only  argument  that  can 
be  brought  against  the  adoption  of  that  report,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  little  effect  upon  this  Convention  in  their  action  with 
reference  to  it.  I  believe  that  report  is  carried  out  practically 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  I  will  state  that  there  is  more 
despotism  exercised  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  than 
in  any  other  Institution  I  know  of.  Notwithstanding  that  there 
16 
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is  a  Faculty  there,  it  has  been  admitted  by  a  representative  from 
Hartford,  on  t}iis  floor,  that  the  power  to  appoint  instractors  is 
vested  in  the  Principal. 

Mr.  Porter.  A  new  instructor  is  first  engaged  by  the  Direct- 
ing Committee,  as  it  is  called.  The  person  thus  nominated  is 
employed  on  trial  for  three  months,  and  is  not  an  ofiScer  of  the 
Institution,  till  regularly  appointed  by  the  Board. 

Dr.  Peet.  What  is  there  in  this  report  that  is  recommended 
by  the  Committee  ?  It  is  simply  that  the  Principal  of  an  Insti- 
tution should  cast  about  and  see  who  is  the  most  suitable  man  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Institution  in  a  particular  department. 
He  gets  recommendations  from  those  who  know  him ;  he  has  a 
personal  interview  with  him ;  sees  what  his  qualifications  are  by 
his  conversation ;  and,  being  pleased  with  him,  files  his  recom- 
mendations, and  subsequently  refers  them  to  the  Committee  of 
Instruction,  or  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  this  Board,  on  the 
evidence  presented  of  his  qualifications,  appoint  this  man.  That 
is  the  whole  of  it.  I  think  they  go  a  little  further  in  Hartford ; 
for  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  known  of  instances  where  the  Prin- 
cipal engaged  gentlemen,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  occupy 
posts  in  the  Institution,  and  they  were  actually  discharging  the 
duties  before  the  matter  came  before  the  Board ;  so  that  I  do 
not  see,  in  point  of  fact,  any  difference  between  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  that  report,  and  the  practice  now  pursued  in 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  though  that  report  is  con- 
demned, and  those  who  advocate  it  stigmatised  as  persons  who 
are  influenced  by  sinister  considerations. 

Mr.  Porter.  Though  the  question  here  introduced  seems  not 
very  important  in  the  discussion  of  the  report,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  say  again  that  the  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  has  no 
appointing  power.  It  is  true,  that  in  my  case,  as  in  that  of 
others,  my  services  were  engaged  by  the  Principal,  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  and  his  action  being  subject  to  their 
approval ;  but  I  was  not  a  regular  Instructor  until  appointed  by 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Dr.  Pebt.  May  I  inquire,  if  in  the  event  of  the  gentleman's 
being  engaged  and  acting  for  three  months,  he  is  recognized  as 
being  appointed  or  not  ?  The  Principal  has  no  power,  the  gen- 
tleman says ;  but  he  appointed  him,  sent  him  to  his  employment 
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for  three  months,  and  then  recommended  him.  This  looks  very 
much  like  an  appoii^tment.  It  is  practically  one.  The  subsequent 
action  of  the  Board  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  formality. 

Mr.  Stonb.  The  fact  is  this:  the  Board  sends  the  Principal 
to  select  a  man ;  be  finds  one,  recommends  him  to  the  Board  and 
his  appointment  is  made.  The  Principal  simply  goes  as  the 
agent  of  the  Board  to  select  him. 

Mr.  Pobtbr.  When  I  was  engaged,  the  Principal  simply  in- 
formed me,  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  committee  would  ac- 
cept his  recommendation  and  confirm  the  engagement.  I  am 
confident  that  he  was  never  known  to  transcend  his  proper  power. 
I  appeal  to  Mr.  Gallaudet,  recently  engaged,  whether  it  was  not 
the  same  in  his  case.    [Mr.  6.  signified  that  it  was  so.]    , 

Some  conversation  arose  as  to  whether  the  provisions  in  the 
report  were  understood  to  apply  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
Institutions ;  and  it  being  generally  conceded  that  such  was  the 
intention,  and  that  they  had  a  general  application ;  the  question 
on  the  adoption  of  the  report,  was  put,  and  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Mr.  CooKB  offered  the  foUowmg  resolution : 

Bewhedf  That  a  oommittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  beet  conree  of  instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  together  with  the  proper 
time  during  which  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Institutions ;  and 
such  other  matters  connected  with  this  suljeot  as  maj,  in  their  opinion,  be  im- 
portant, and  report  to  the  next  CouTention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  ap- 
pointed :  Messrs.  Porter,  Stone  and  Cooke. 
Mr.  Stonb  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereat,  since  the  meeting  of  the  last  Gonyention,  it  has  pleased  an  alUwise 
Providence  to  remoTe  b/  death  the  late  editor  of  the  American  Annals,  Luieme 
Bae,  Esq.,  an  active  and  distinguished  member  of  our  profession :  therefore, 

Reeolved,  That  this  CouTention  would  hereby  express  its  appreciation  of  his 
brilliant  talents,  his  sincere  interest  in,  and  Talnable  services  rendered  to  our 
work,  and  its  profound  sorrow  for  the  bereavement  experienced  by  the  profes- 
sion in  his  death. 

They  were  adopted. 

Mr.  0.  W.  MoRBis  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Bteohed,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  in  each  State  represented  in  this 
Convention,  to  memorialise  the  Lej^atures  of  their  respective  States  to  estab- 
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lUh  ftsylams  for  the  edacation  of  Idiots,  as  soon  as  practicable,  irhere  saoli  hare 
not  been  established. 

Mr.  MacIntirs.  I  think  that  subject  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  our  department  of  labor.  We  have  many  questions  for 
our  consideration  connected  with  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  without  devolving  upon  us  any  more  duty  in  this  regard. 
I  suppose  this  movement  was  suggested  by  the  interest  which  a 
certain  Superintendent  from  one  of  the  Kentucky  Institutions 
has  taken  in  the  matter.  He,  I  understand,  has  collected  many 
statistics  upon  this  head,  and  has  brought  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  of  his  State.  I  believe  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  many  of  us  have  the  proper  time  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  action  upon  this  subject.  I  should  not  like 
to  have  such  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  this  Convention.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  our  business  to  undertake  this  labor.  I  hope  the 
resolution  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GiLLET.  I  do  not  see  how  this  imposes  any  duty  upon 
us.  The  object  is  merely  to  promote  the  matter  to  the  extent  of 
memorializing  the  Legislature  of  our  respective  States,  and  ac- 
cordingly I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Morris  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  get  the  views  of  others  upon  the  subject,  as  also  all  the 
information  necessary,  and  have  them  forwarded  to  other  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  we 
should  act  with  proper  deliberation.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution as  it  stands,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  an  equivalent  reso- 
lution in  this  form. 

Kow,  sir,  in  our  own  State,  the  provisions  which  the  Legisla- 
ture has  made  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind, 
have  never  been  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  State  in  this  re- 
gard. I  think  that  if  appropriations  be  made,  they  should  be  so 
appropriated  as  to  do  the  largest  amount  of  good  to  this  class  of 
persons ;  and  until  the  State  shall  provide  for  the  education  of 
all  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  State,  I  should  object  to  memo- 
rializing the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tion. Let  them  first  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the 
education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  of  the  State,  and  then 
will  be  the  time  to  act  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Mr.  Stone.  There  are  many  benevolent  individuals  in  our 
State  and  elsewhere  who  have  this  work  in  hand,  and,  I  think, 
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they  are  more  likely  to  accomplish  it  than  ire  should  be.  Many 
of  them  have  certainly  more  time  to  attend  to  it  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Morris.  My  object  in  offering  the  resolution  was  not 
that  any  person  should  be  burdened  by  additional  labor,  but  that 
the  object  may  be  promoted  with  the  smallest  amount  of  incon- 
venience. I  did  not  apprehend  that  any  discussion  would  grow 
out  of  it. 

The  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MacIntirb.  I  move  that  we  now  go  into  the  election  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  publication  of  the  Annals,  by 
nomination. 

Dr.  Peet.  I  suppose  that  that  would  be  the  quickest  way ; 
but  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  a  delicate  mode  of  proceeding ; 
for  instance,  if  a  gentleman  is  nominated,  and  there  are  objec- 
tions to  him,  the  individual  entertaining  them  will  be  delicate 
to  express  them  openly,  when,  if  he  is  allowed  to  ballot,  he  will 
ballot  for  whomsoever  he  pleases.  I  move  to  amend  the  motioUi 
by  substituting  the  ballot  system. 

Mr.  MacIntire.    I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  election  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Messrs.  Turner,  Peet  and  Stone. 

Mr.  DuNLAP  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  CoiiTcntion  bo  tendered  to  James  H.  Skin- 
ner, Esq.,  for  the  deep  interest  he  has  manifested  in  the  cause  of  Deaf  and  Dnmb 
edacation,  by  consenting  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  and  also 
for  the  efficient  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  whose  intelligence,  dignity  and  impartiality  have  won  for  him  the 
lasting  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  its  members. 

Mr.  Keep  offered  the  following  resolution : 

ReMolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
eitizens  of  Staunton,  for  their  polite  attention  and  generous  hospitality  to  the 
members  of  this  Convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Morris  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  justly  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  President,  Board  of  Visitors,  Principal,  and  Assistant  Principal 
of  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  for  the  accom- 
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modations  and  abundant  faoilities  afforded  to  this  body  for  the  transaction  of 
bosiness ;  for  the  great  kindness  and  attention  shown  to  the  indiyidnal  mem- 
bers ;  and  for  the  generous  proyisions  to  secure  their  comfort  during  the  sitting 
of  the  ConTention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Walkbb  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  ConTention  be  tendered  to  the  Secretaries 
for  the  faithful,  eflScient  and  acceptable  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
the  laborious  duties  of  their  offices. 

Dr.  Feet.  I  rise  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  that  resolution. 
I  have  attended  every  Convention  held  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  time,  and  I  can  say,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that 
so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  on  no  former  occasion  have  we  been 
more  fortunate  in  the  appointment  of  secretaries  than  at  present. 
I  think  the  minutes  have  been  kept  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  performed  the  service. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Talbot.  I  thank  the  Convention  for  this  kind  testimony 
which  has  been  tendered  to  me,  for  the  portion  6^^ the  duties 
which  I  have  discharged,  as  one  of  the  secretaries,  an)^.i^esire  to 
congratulate  the  Convention  upon  the  satisfactory  mahner  in 
which  their  labors  have  terminated. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  thanks  to  those  ten- 
dered by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  I  sincerely 
thank  the  Convention  for  the  resolution  just  adopted,  and  triij^t 
they  will  overlook  any  delinquency  which  may  have  occurred  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  you  have  imposed  in  part 
upon  me. 

Mr.  TuBNEB,  a  Deaf-Mute  Instructor  in  the  Virginia  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Reaolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  ConTention  be  presented  to  Messrs.  Gillet 
and  Morris  for  their  kindness  in  interpreting  its  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Teachers  and  Visitors. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  GiLLBT.  I  certainly  am  highly  complimented  by  the  reso- 
lution just  offered  and  so  kindly  adopted,  and  the  more  so,  as  it 
comes  from  one  of  those  for  whose  immediate  interest  and  advan- 
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tage  the  labors  of  Mr.  Morris  and  mjself,  as  interpreters,  have 
been  designed.  While  I  regret  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  duties  of  interpreter  were  imposed  upon  one  so 
feebly  qualified  for  the  task,  and  so  little  deserving  the  honor 
attending  them,  allow  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  this  mark 
of  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  performed, 
though  the  manner  of  their  discharge  has  been  so  imperfect. 

Mr.  DuNLAP  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Ruolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  GonTention  are  justly  dae  and  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  Publication  Committee,  for  their  faithful  services  in  preparing 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  Conyention  for  publication,  and  for  the  neat  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  services  have  been  performed. 

Mr.  Ebbp  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Xetolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  persons  be  appointed,  to  whom  shall  be 
committed  the  minutes  and  papers  submitted  to  the  Convention,  to  prepare  them 
for  publication. 

0 

Committee  :  Messrs.  Merillat,  Keep  and  Morris. 

Mr.  GiLLET.  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  respectfully  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Convention  to 
hold  it  next  session  at  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  move  that  when  the  Convention  adjourns,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  again  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

He  subsequently  withdrew  the  motion.  ^ 

Dr.  Fbet  having  expressed  an  intention  of  offering  a  resolu- 
tion embodying  an  acceptance  of  the  invitation  and  specifying 
the  time  of  meeting. 

Mr.  MacIntire  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Retolved,  That  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members  of  the  Convention 
be  appointed  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  the  Convention  during  the  recess. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  following  committee  ap- 
pointed :  Messrs.  Feet,  Stone,  Gillet,  Cooke  and  Brown. 

Mr.  DuKLAP  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Rnolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented  to  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  and  the  Virginia  Central 
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Bailroad  Company,  for  the  intereBt  they  hare  manifested  in  the  cause  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  instruction,  in  passing  the  delegates  of  the  GouTention  over  their 
roads  free  of  charge. 

Dr.  Pebt  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  also 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  invitation  presented  by  the  niinois  Institution  be  accepted, 
and  that  when  this  GonTention  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  JacksouTille  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  August  1868,  and  that,  P.  G.  Gillet  be  appointed  the 
local  committee  of  arrangements. 

The  minutes  were  then  read  and  approved,  and  Mr  Cooke 
moved  that  the  Convention  do  now  adjourn  as  before  specified. 

Before  announcing  the  result  of  the  vote  upon  the  motion  to 
adjourn,  Mr.  Skinner  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention. — I  return  you  my  thanks  for 
the  very  high,  but  undeserved  compliment  you  have  paid  me  in 
the  acknowledgments  you  have  made  of  my  services.  Indeed, 
gentlemen,  it  is  I  who  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  privilege  you 
have  extended  to  me  of  being  so  intimately  associated  with  you 
in  your  very  interesting  proceedings.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one 
invested  with  a  spark  of  humanity,  who  has  considered  the  praise- 
worthy  ends  you  have  in  view,  and  has  witnessed  the  zeal  and 
assiduity  which  you  have  brought  to  their  service,  who  does  not 
feel  that  it ''  is  good  for  him  to  be  here."  Persevere,  I  pray 
you,  in  your  hopeful  labors.  You  are  rearing  a  monument  which 
reaches  like  the  famed  tower  of  old — but  in  a  higher  sense — to- 
wards heaven.  May  no  unworthiness  of  motive  ever  taint  your 
enterprise  or  confound  your  efforts ;  rather  may  that  "  brotherly 
love  continue,"  which  you  have  so  strikingly  manifested  on  this 
occasion. 

Gentlemen,  the  task  which  you  have  imposed  upon  yourselves 
IS  onerous,  but  to  its  faithful  fulfillment  there  is  attached  the  pro- 
mise of  a  rich  '^recompense  of  reward."  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  which  I  might  say  could  '^  add  vigor  to  the  virtuous  en- 
ergies which  inspire  your  hearts ; "  but  should  there,  perchance, 
be  any  among  you  who  require  encouragement,  I  cannot  better 
convey  it  than  in  the  beautiful  words  in  which  a  poet  has  clothed 
an  Eastern  legend : 


14 


Abon  Ben  Adhern,  may  his  tribe  increase, 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
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And  saw,  witlun  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  Agel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhern  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

What  writest  then  ?    The  yision  raised  his  head. 

And,  in  a  Toice  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  the  names  of  those  who  Ioto  the  Lord. 

And  is  mine  one  ?  asked  Adhern.    Nay,  not  so, 

Replied  the  Angel.     Abon  spoke  more  low 

But  cheerily  still,  I  pray  thee  then 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men. 

The  Angel  wrote  and  Tanished.    The  next  night 

He  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  Qod  had  blessed. 

And  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  point  so  plain  a  moral,  nor  can  I  add 
anything  thereto.  Do  you  take  it  nnto  yourselves,  and  should 
you  at  anytime  feel  overburdened  with  toils,  or  disappointed  by 
the  cares  and  anxieties  which  will  necessarily  beset  your  way, 
think  upon  these  words  and  be  comforted. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  while  it  was  as  strangers  I  gave 
you  welcome,  it  is  now  as  friends,  and  with  best  wishes  for  your 
welfare,  that  I  bid  you  adieu,  and  pronounce  that  the  Conven- 
tion stands  adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


FimtT  Day— Wednesday,  Jiugvai  11,  1858. 

At  10  o'clock,  the  members  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Institution.     The  following  Institutions  were  represented: 

New  Tork  Institution. — H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President; 
Rey.  Thomas  Grallaudet  and  Lady,  Edward  Peet,  Dudley 
Peet  and  Lady,  G.  C.  W.  Gammage;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Totten, 
Assistant  Matron. 

Hartford  Institution. — ^Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Principal; 
Samuel  Porter. 

Ohio  Institution. — ^Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Superintendent; 
Benjamin  Talbot,  R.  H.  Kinney. 

Indiana  lNSTiTUTioN.--^Rey.  Thomas  Maclntire,  Super- 
intendent; P.  A.  Emery,  B.  F.  Nordyke. 

Missouri  Institution. — ^W.  D.  Kerr,  Principal;  J.  G. 
George,  R.  P.  Kayanaugh,  J.  McFarland. 

Wisconsin  Institution. — J.  S.  Officer,  Principal;  Hiram 
Phillipps,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Officer. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — J.  L.  Noyes. 

Michigan  Institution. — ^Rev.  B.  M.  Fay,  Principal;  W. 
L.  M.  Breg. 

Mississippi  Institution. — A.  K.  Martin. 

Illinois  Institution.— P.  G.  GiUet,  Principal;  Mrs.  P. 
G.  Gillet,  Louis  H.  Jenkins  and  Lady,  Thomas  J.  Caldwell, 
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A.  B.  Baker  and  Lady,  Selah  Waite  and  Lady,  Geo.  B, 
Dodge,  Marcus  L.  Brock,  Miss  Eliza  M.  -Trotter,  Teachers ; 
Miss  Maria  Lawyer,  Matron;  Miss  Sarah  Mitchell,  Assistant ; 
Geo.  T.  Brown,  President;  Wm.  Thomas  and  Robert  Boal, 
Trustees. 

Rey.  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  arose  and  said : 

Gentlemen: — The  time  this  Conyention  was  called  to  a«* 
semble  has  arrived;  I  will  read  as  a  preliminary  to  its  organ- 
ization, the  announcement  in  the  ^^Anndls.^^ 

Mr.  Turner  read  the  announcement  in  the  number  of 
the  ^^ American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^^  for  April, 
1858,  and  proceeded:       • 

The  first  steps  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  the 
Convention  will  be  the  appointment  of  a  temporary  Chair- 
man.    Will  some  one  please  to  nominate  one  ? 

Mr. .     With  a  view  to  the  further  organization  of 

the  Convention,  I  move  that  Rev.  Mr.  Lock,  be  elected  tem- 
porary Chairman. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lock  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MacIntire — I  move  that  L.  H.  Jenviins  be  ap- 
pointed temporary  Secretary. 

Secon(\ed  and  passed. 

Mr.  GiLLET — All  the  Conventions  I  have  heretofore  at- 
tended, have  been  opened  with  prayer,  and  I  will  suggest 
the  propriety  of  the  Chairman  calling  upon  some  Clergyman 
to  thus  open  this  meeting. 

Chair — ^Rev.  Mr.  Allen  will  you  please  to  open  the 
meeting  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Allen  offered  an  appropriate  prayer. 

Chair — The  Convention  is  now  open  for  business. 

Mr.  Kerr — I  hold  in  my  hand  a  resolution  which  I  will 
offer. 
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Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  one  from  each  Inatitation  here  repre- 
lented,  be  appointed  to  select  the  permanent  officers  of  the  ConTention. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  passed. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Committee  be  nominated  by 
the  Chaib. 

The  Chair  named  Messrs.  Kerr,  Porter,  Edward  Peet, 
Noyes,  Talbot,  Maclntire,  Caldwell,  Martin,  and  Officer. 
The  Committee  retired  hereupon  for  consultation. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  will  ofier  the  following  resolution,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  examine  the  cre« 
dentiala  of  persona  presenting  themselves  as  members  ot  this  Convention. 

Seconded  and  passed. 

The  Chair  nominated  Messrs.  Gillet,  Kinney  and  Emery. 

Mr.  NoYEs  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved f  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  order  and  form  of  business  to  be  submitted  to  this  Convention, 
and  to  report  rules  for  its  government. 

Seconded  and  passed. 

The  Chair  named  the  following  Committee — Messrs. 
Stone,  Maclntire  and  Edward  Peet. 

Mr.  KiNNET  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  ho  appointed  to  invite  sach  gentle- 
men afr  tbey  may  think  proper,  to  sit  in  this  Convention. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  passed. 

The  Chair  named  Messrs.  Gillet,  Maclntire  and 
George. 

Mr.  Turner — ^I  move  that  hereafter  in  all  our  business 
the  votes  be  taken  by  the  uplifting  of  the  hand,  as  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention  are  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
can  vote  in  no  other  way. 

Seconded  and  passed. 

Mr.  Turner — The  next  business  will  be  the  report  of 
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the  Committee  on  Permanent  Officers,  and  we  shall  perhaps 
be  obliged  to  wait  a  little  while  for  them. 

Chair — Periiaps  some  gentleman  will  entertain  the  Con- 
vention with  a  few  remarks  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Turner — I  will  explain  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  per- 
sons present  what  we  are  waiting  for,  that  they  may  not  get 
uneasy.  (Mr.  Turner,  explains  in  sign  language  that  the 
Convention  are  waiting  for  the  Committee  on  Permanent 
Officers.) 

The  Committee  enter. 

Mr.  Kerr — The  Committee  on  Permanent  Officers  would 
report  the  name  of  the  Kev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant  for  President; 
and  for  Vice  Presidents,  Rev.  W,  W.  Turner,  H.  P.  Peet,  J. 
L.  Noyes,  C.  Stone,  T.  Maclntire,  P.  G,  Gillet,  W.  D. 
Kerr,  B.  M.  Fay,  J.  S.  Officer  and  A.  K.  Martin;  and  for 
Secretaries,  L.  H.  Jenkins  and  Edward  Peet. 

Mr.  Turner — I  move  the  report  be  accepted. 

Seconded  and  passed. 

Mr.  Turner — I  would  now  suggest  that  the  President  take 
the  Chair.  But  we  should  have  an  interpreter  appointed 
before  we  proceed  any  further. 

Mr.  Martin  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Ruolved,  That  Mr.  Talbot  be  appointed  to  act  as  interpreter  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Coavention,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Deaf  Mute  mem* 
bers. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  passed. 

Mr.  Talbot — In  accepting  the  appointment,  I  wish  it 
understood  by  the  Convention  that  I  shall  need  assistance, 
as  the  duties  of  interpreter  are  somewhat  arduous,  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  nominating  Rev.  Thomas  Gaixaudst. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Kerr,  and  passed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sturtevant  on  taking  the  Chair  slid  : 

It  is  with  unaffected  diffidence  that  I  take  the  position 
which  you  have  assigned  to  me  this  morning.    I  could  not 
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leffase-  gadi  an  honor,  and  yet  it  is  hard  for  me  to  consent  to 
wear  it  in  the  presence  of  such  men  as  are  connected  ^eith 
this  Convention — men  who  have  spent  a  life  in  this  noble 
cause,  and  won  for  themselves  a  deserved  renown  to  which  I 
can  hj  no  claim.  Gentlemen,  so  far  as  it  is  any  part  of  my 
doty  to  welcome  you  liere  to  this  home  of  your  art,  in  the 
midst  of  the  green  prairies  of  the  West,  i(  is  a  delightful  one. 
When  I  saw  that  you  had  appointed  your  Convention  here, 
I  was  almost  surprised;  but  I  was  greatly  gratified  that  yon 
had  seen  fit  to  come  to  this  comparatively  remote  Institu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  holding  your  annual  gathering. 

And,  gentlemen,  the  citizens  of  this  place  wiJI  cordially 
and  joyfully  welcome  you  here.  You  hardly  are  aware  of 
the  character  and  history  of  the  place  to  which  you  have 
come.  You  are  treading  on  a  soil  which  one  no  older  than 
myself  has  sben  almost  as  wild  as  though  civilized  man  had 
never  set  fo6t  upon  it — and  that  too,  since  the  years  of  my 
manhood  began.  You  are  hardly  aware  that  the  scene  be- 
fore you  has  all  grown  up  under  the  eyes  of  my  manhood, 
from  an  insignificant  group  of  log  cabins,  not  yet  ^^fenced 
in,''  as  the  western  phrase  is,  to  what  you  now  behold. 

It  was  one  of  the  happy  events  of  our  early  progress  that 
wise  and  pfailantrophic  men,  having  no  political,  no  local,  no 
selfish  ends  in  view,  selected  this  spot  as  the  home  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  was  the  offipring 
of  pure  philanthrophy,  and  reflects  honor  on  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  those  who  originated  it.  In  those  early  days  when 
the  Institution  was  just  starting  and  had  very  small  re- 
sources, I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  I  am  prepared  to  rejoice  to-day,  in  meeting 
such  a  Convention  as  this  gathered  here,  to  further  the  pro- 
gress of  this  noble  art 

There  is  one.  portion  of  my  audience  to  whom  I  cannot 
directly  speak.    I  wish  I  could.    I  would  have  spoken  to 
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them  if  I  had  not  ab-eady  gone  8o  far  into  that  period  of  old 
age  where  a  man  becomes  too  much  an  old  fogy  to  learn 
a  new  thing,  before  I  became  acquainted  with,  and  interes- 
ted in  them.  But  old  age  refuses  to  learn  new  modes  of 
expressing  thought.  I  cannot  learn  your  sign  language,  but 
I  can  tender  you  our  hearty  gratulations  and  express  my 
own  sincere  joy  when  I  see  that  this  art  has  not  only  con- 
fered  on  so  many  the  advantages  and  accomplishments  of 
civilized  life,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  deprived  of 
them,  but  that  it  has  placed  many  in  circumstances  of  compe- 
tency and  honor  as  the  instruments  of  imparting  like  benefits 
to  others  unfortunate  like  themselves.  I  rejoice  in  seeing  a 
Deaf  Mute  a  teacher  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

I  will  only  say  one  word  here  in  reference  to  the  business 
of  the  Convention.  I  would  desire,  that  in  all  cases  in 
which  persons  wish  to  speak,  if  I  do  not  call  their  names,  my 
memory  may  be  assisted  by  some  member  of  the  Convention. 

I  make  this  request  because  I  am  a  stranger  to  some  of 
the  members,  and  am  a  little  slow  in  recollecting  names,  and 
associating  names  with  countenances. 

I  will  also  suggest  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  the 
interpreter,  if  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  portion  of  the  audience  will 
occupy  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  house  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Turner — I  would  suggest  that  they  occupy  the 
block  of  seats  right  in  front. 

Mr.  GiLLET — ^I  would  also  suggest  that  the  reporter's 
table  be  placed  in  front  of  the  Chair,  and  the  secretary  on 
the  left  and  the  interpreters  on  tlie  right. 

These  suggestions  were  immediately  put  in  action. 

Mr.  MacIntire — It  has  been  the  desire  of  all  connected 
with  these  Institutions  to  have  the  sympathy  of  the  public, 
and  we  are  happy  to  know  that  we  have  always  had  it  in  all 
our  operations  in  carrying  on  these  Institutions,  and  also  the 
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aBsista&ce  and  sympathy  of  the  public  press.    I  would,  there- 
fore, oflfer  a  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  the  meetings  of  this  Convention  be  open  to  the  public, 
and  that  the  usual  facilities  be  offered  to  the  reporters  of  the  public  press. 

Seconded  and  passed. 

Mr.  Stone — I  belieye  the  Busmess  Committee  are  ready 
to  report  a  series  of  Rules  for  the  government  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  MacIntibe  submitted  the  following 


RULES: 

L  The  members  of  this  Convention  present  at  any  time 
appointed  for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  pur- 
poses of  general  discussion  and  debate,  and  of  adjournment. 

n.  The  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or  in 
their  absence,  a  member  chosen  by  the  majority  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

III.  The  proceedings  of  each  meeting  shall  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

1.  Beading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  from  Committees. 

3.  Reading  of  Conununications. 

4.  Unfinished  Business. 

IV.  All  Committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

V.  Every  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  name  of  the  member  oflfering  the  same. 

VI.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  the  rules  of  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  those  contained  in  Jefierson's  Manual,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  herein  specially  provided  for. 

Mr.  Turner — ^I  move  the  Report  be  adopted. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Notes,  and  passed. 
-2 
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Mr.  GiLLET^-If  it  be  in  order,  I  would  like  to  read  two 
communications  sent  to  me,  one  from  Mr.  Morris,  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  New  York,  and  one  from 
Mr.  Clerc,  of  the  Institution  at  Hartford. 

Mr.  GiLLET  read  the  following  communications : 


FROM  o.  vr.  MORRia 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.  ) 
New  York,  August  5  th,  1858.      ) 

P.  G.  GUlety  Principal: 

Dear  Sir  : — ^It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  forego  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  Convention  at  your  Institution, 
from  which  I  had  anticipated  muchj  and  must  console  my- 
self with  reading  about  it. 

Such  gatherings  have  done  much  good  in  various  ways, 
but  one  important  result  has  been  to  arouse  the  minds  of 
thinking  men  to  action,  in  the  benevolent  operations  of  the 
age,  es])ecially  to  the  education  of  the  class  for  whom  we 
labor,  by  tlie  cordiality  manifested  among  the  members  at 
their  meetings.  And  my  hope  is,  that  this  may  be  increased 
at  this  Convention,  and  such  measures  adopted  as  shall 
secure  increased  success. 

With  my  best  wishes  to  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
and  for  your  personal  prosperity,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

O,  W.  MORRIS. 
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FROM  LAURENT  GLERC 

Hartford,  August  6th,  1858. 

P.  G.  Gillety  Principal  of  the  Illinois  InstittUion  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb: 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your 
last  letter  to  Mr.  Turner,  by  which,  among  other  things, 
you  reminded  me  of  the  promise  I  made  to  yourself  and  lady 
two  years  ago,  in  Staunton,  to  attend  the  Convention  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Jacksonville,  this  month  and  year.  I  have 
not  forgotten  it,  and  had  I  now  funds  enough  at  my  com- 
mand, nothing,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  would  prevent 
me  from  fulfilling  my  promise ;  for,  thanks  to  God,  I  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  as  good  health  as  I  did  in  Virginia.  It  is 
then,  with  sincere  regret  that  I  am  obliged  by  these  circum- 
stances to  deny  myself  the  promised  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
and  your  pupils,  and  Institution. 

I  feel  still  the  greatest  desire  to  visit  all  the  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  also  to  witness  the  good  results 
you  all  have  produced,  to  impart  such  information,  to  explain 
such  method  of  the  difficult  art  of  teaching,  and  to  suggest 
such  ways  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  such  order 
of  ideas  as  might  be  desired,  and  as  I  am  in  possession  of,  by 
my  long  experience.  It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  do  so  on 
the  slate  than  on  paper,  and  I  think  that  if,  at  your  Conven- 
tion, you  would  feel  disposed  to  contrive  such  a  plan  as  to 
have  my  traveling  expenses  defrayed  by  your  respective  In- 
stitutions, I  would  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  journey, 
next  spring,  and  set  out  westerly,  then  southej-ly,  and  then 
return  home,  northerly,  or  the  reverse ;  that  is,  go  southerly 
first,  and  afterwards  westerly,  and  then  return  easterly ;  but, 
if  my  proposition  should  not  meet  with  favor,  pray,  gentler 
men,  do  not  think  that  I  shall  take  your  decision  in  an  ill 
part ;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  conclude  that  my  plan  is  not  a 
feasible  one,  and  although  I  shall  not  be  present  at  your  Con- 
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ventiou,  I  shall  not  feel  the  less  thankful  for  the  benefit  you 
are  eager  to  bestow  upon  my  unfortunate  fellow-beuigs. 

Mr.  Turner  started  for  New  York,  yesterday,  in  the  morn- 
ing train,  and  Mr.  Porter  in  the  noon;  and  from  New  York 
they  will  go  on  to  Baltimore,  I  trust,  with  Dr.  Peet,  and 
thence  to  Columbus,  where  they  contemplate  spending  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  next  day.  proceed  to  Jacksonville ;  where  I 
pray  they  may  arrive  in  safety,  before  or  after  my  letter 
reaches  you. 

My  son.  Rev.  Francis  J.  Clerc,  has  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency of  St.  PauPs  College,  at  Palmyra,  Missouri,  and  has 
been  recalled  to  St.  Louis,  to  be  the  Rector  of  Grace  Church; 
but  whether  he  has  accepted  or  not,  I  do  not  yet  know ;  so 
I  am  not  going  to  visit  him  this  year. 

With  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Gillet  and  yourself,  I 
am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

LAURENT  CLERC. 


Mr.  Stone — The  Business  Committee  would  report  the 
titles  of  the  following  papers  which  they  have  for  presenta-^ 
tion  to  the  Convention. 

L  ^^Difficulties  of  a  beginner  in  learning  the  Sign  Lan- 
giMgeP    Bj  i.  M.  Francis. 

2.  ^'Development  of  the  social  capacities  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb:'    By  B.  Talbot. 

3.  ^'The  Missionary  Element  in  Deaf  and  Dtmb  Instruc- 
tionJ^    By  G'.  L.  Weed. 

4.  ''The  DeafHufe  Language.''    By  W.  W.  Turner. 
Mr.    Turner — I    would  state   in    this    connection,  in 

regard  to  the  communication  from  Mr.  Clerc,  that  he  is  now 
in  his  old  age,  butstill  wishes  to  be  useful  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  for  whose  benefit  he  has  spent  a  long  life.  He 
is  very  willing  to  visit  any  or  all  of  our  Institutions  in  the 
coming  year  or  two,  (if  his  life  and  health  are  spared,)  that 
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he  may  give  them  his  assistance,  advice,  the  benefit  of 
his  experience,  the  result  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  from 
the  beginning  ot  the  enterprise  to  the  present  time. 

He  is  willing  to  do  this  without  any  compensation,  but 
simply  from  his  regard  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  and  he  wished 
me  to  say  that  his  circumstances  were  such  that  he  should 
probably  not  be  at>le  to  make  such  an  excursion  or  mission- 
ary tour  unless  his  expenses  could  be  paid,  and  he  desired 
me  to  suggest  this,  that  if  any  of  the  Institutions  desire  a  visit 
from  him  or  residence  of  one,  two  or  three  weeks  with  them, 
he  would  visit  them,  provided  his  traveling  expenses  could  be 
met.  If  any  of  the  Institutions  in  the  West  should  desire  to 
secure  his  services  for  a  short  time,  to  gratify  their  pupils 
with  a  sight  of  the  Old  Pioneer  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
enterprise  in  this  country,  he  is  willing  to  gratify  them ;  and 
nothing  but  his  poverty  would  compel  him  to  fix  such  a  lim- 
itation. 

I  would  also  say  that  Mr.  Clerc  is  willing  to  superintend 
the  personal  education  of  two  or  three  Deaf  and  Dumb  young 
men,  if  they  choose  to  put  themselves  under  his  particular 
care  and  supervision. 

I  now  move  that  one  of  the  articles  be  read  to  the  Con- 
vention and  I  leave  it  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
select. 

The  Chair — The  business  will  have  this  course  if  no 
objection  is  made. 

Mr.  Stone — I  hold  an  article  in  my  hand  written  by  Mr. 
Weed  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  who  was  anticipating  the 
pleasure  of  being  a  member  of  this  Convention,  but  was 
compelled  to  go  East  just  before  the  Convention  met.  He 
placed  the  article  in  my  hands  to  read  it,  and  I  shall  ask  your 
indulgence  while  I  do  so. 

Mr.  Stoke  read  the  article  entitled  ^^Missionary  Element 
in  Deaf  aikd  Dumb  Instruction.'^^ 
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A  ship's  company  discover  an  island  whose  inhabitants  are 
an  anomaly  in  the  human  race.  Without  spoken  language, 
their  only  medium  of  thought  is  unsystematized  gesticula- 
tion. Some  are  personifications  of  stupidity,  while  others 
exhibit  a  natural  quickness  of  thought  and  action  which 
makes  their  condition  appear  the  more  pitiable.  The  visi- 
tors look  for  the  ordinary  signs  of  barbarism,  especially  the 
idol  and  its  temple ;  but  not  finding  these,  conclude  they  have 
fallen  upon  a  nation  even  below  those  who  have  been 
regarded  the  lowest  of  mankind.  The  story  of  a  new  and 
strange  people  is  heralded  over  the  civilized  world.  Facts, 
reported  are  made  the  basis  of  theories  respecting  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  race,  create  a  desire  for 
increased  information,  and  give  direction  to  curiosity, 
adventure,  study  and  Christian  benevolence.  The  island  is 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  Missionary  Society,  or  an  associ- 
ation is  organized  for  its  special  improvement.  Missionaries 
are  sent  out,  and  means  furnished  to  surround  the  people 
with  civilizing  and  christianizing  influences.  Every  reported 
evidence  of  progress  is  the  occasion  of  special  rejoicing,  and 
the  work  is  prominent  among  the  grandest  enterprises  of 
the  age. 

Should  it,  however,  be  thought  best  to  break  up  this  com- 
munity, and  transport  its  members  to  every  State  and  city 
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sarj ;  if  he  has  a  dignity  that  carries  him  above  what  he 
considers  the  trifling  experiences  of  his  class ;  if  this  be  true 
he  has  mistaken  the  nature  of  his  work,  and  the  element  of 
success ;  and  it  requires  no  keenness  of  prophetic  vision  to 
foretell  his  complete  failure. 

But  again^  and  especially  the  teacher  must  be  a  goofil  man. 
The  term  is  used  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  This 
quality  is  his  most  important  qualification.  In  fact,  without 
it,  all  others  are  of  Uttle  worth.  How  can  he  adequately  in- 
culcate truth  of  which  he,  himself,  has  no  just  appreciation  ? 
He  should  be  the  embodiment  of  that  truth.  As  our  most 
distinct  ideas  of  Divine  nature  are  derived  from  the  ^^  image 
of  the  invisible  God,"  the  pupil  will  receive  many  forms  of 
truth  from  what  he  sees  rather  than  what  is  taught.  More-* 
over,  inconsistency  between  conduct  and  truth,  will  be  most 
injurious.  The  pupil  has  not  yet  learned  the  incongruity  so 
often  existing  between  precept  and  example.  The  suppo- 
sition, on  his  part,  is,  that  all  a  teacher's  actions  are  right 
They  become  the  exponent  of  his  principles.  If  the  pre- 
cept has  been  imperfectly  understood,  the  act  becomes  the 
commentary.  If,  in  time,  the  discrepancy  between  truth 
taught  and  actions  performed,  is  discovered ;  there  will  be 
loss  of  respect,  confidence  and  influence.  Nay,  rather,  that 
influence  will  be  changed,  not  lost.  The  daily  intercourse 
with  any  object,  and  especially  a  person,  cannot  be  without 
a  result..  If  that  one  be  above  us  in  station,  if  he  have  con- 
trol so  that  his  will  is  law,  and  especially  if  there  be  no 
counteracting  influence,  how  momentous  the  power  I  If  it 
be  for  evil,  how  sad !  Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  the 
teacher  is  tlie  one  being  whose  principles,  temper,  manners, 
in  short — character,  are  ever  exposed  to  his  class,  whose 
members  instinctively  imbibe  them,  and  become,  in  different 
degrees,  assimilated  to  them. 
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IV.  The  Teacher  sfumld  conie  to  the  work  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Instruction^  with  confidence  in  the  result: 

The  day  has  passed  when  intelligent  benevolence  can  be 
guilty  of  skepticism  in  this  enterprise.     The  Deaf  Mute  is 
no  more  classed  with  the  imbecile,  the  idiotic^  or  the  semi- 
demoniacal.      He    is  no  longer  a  victim  of    prejudice. 
Nowhere  is  he  put  to  death  as  soon  as  his  misfortune  is 
revealed.     The  position  of  St.  Augustine  is  no  longer  defen- 
sible, that  as    "faith  cometh  by  hearing,"   it  cannot  be 
exercised  by  one  who  has  not  a  hearing  ear.    The  time 
was  when  through  thousands  of  years  this  class  preserved 
a  separateness  from  their  fellow-men.     Whether  in  "  golden" 
or  "  dark  ages,"  in  refinement  or  barbarism,  surrounded  by 
Christianity  or   Heathenism;   though  exhibiting  different 
degrees  of  capacity  and  even  improvement ;  yet,  like  the 
Jews,  or  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  or  the  Rhone,  it  was 
unmixed  with  the  elements  through  which  it  moved.     But 
this  is  no  longer  true.     A  portion  of  the  stream  has  already 
become  a  part  of  the  sea.*    So  familiar  are  we  with  wliat  can 
be  accomplished  that  we  hardly  refrain  a  smile  at  the  once 
hold  opinion  of  the  benevolent  and  philosophic  Cardan,  that 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  possible.    Wlien  we 
see  intelligent  engagedness  of  this  class  in  religious  exer- 
cises, it  is  with  some  degree  of  amusement  that  we  recall 
the  days  when  priests  prepared  certain  communicants  for 
the  sacrament,  by  means  of  pictures  and  signs,  whose  chief 
excellence  probably  consisted  in  furnishing  entertainment  for 
a  passing  hour.     One  who  is  reported  to  us  as  a  curiosity 
three  centuries  ago,  because,  though  Deaf,  he  had  learned  to 
write,   would  certainly    be    no   curiosity  now.      Quintus 
Pedius,  a  Deaf  Mute,  and  most  eminent  painter  of  Rome^  is 
not  the  only  one  of  his  kind  that  can  excel  in  his  art. 

Let  us  notice  more  particularly,  yet  briefly,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  Deaf  Mute  to  impression  and  improvement 
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Tbi9  mH  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  the  result  sought. 
We  have  noticed  the  fact  that  he  is  now  regarded  as  other 
men,  possessing  the  natural  traits,  and  therefore  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  Any  one  may  discover  the  keenness  of 
Us  susceptibilities,  the  force  of  his  will,  and  the  strength  of 
his  afiections.  These  certainly  furnish  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  his  full  development.  We  may  look  upon  him  then 
as  having  the  germs  of  growth,  wanting  only  culture  for  his 
ripening  into  perfect  manhood.  If  he  comes  without  knowl* 
edge,  he  is  at  least  without  error.  He  is  a  pure  canvas— -no 
distorted  figures  must  be  removed  before  fairer  ones  can 
adorn  it.  His  mind  and  heart  are  not  stone,  but  wax,  and 
only  need  pressure  to  secure  impression. 

To  one  who  has  never  had  the  opportunity,  it  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  be  present  in  a  school-room 
of  one  of  our  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  when  a  new 
class  enters.  Few  of  them  know  for  what  intent  they  have 
been  brought  together.  They  understand  not  the  relation 
their  teacher  bears  to  them.  The  first  exercises  occasion 
wonderment.  At  last  an  idea  is  caught  by  one,  then  another, 
and  yet  another,  and  their  education  is  begun.  That  an 
impression  is  made,  is  evident.  Susceptibility  to  improve- 
ment, is  an  established  fact. 

There  is  no  more  impressive  sight,  to  one  who  can  appre- 
ciate it,  than  such  a  class  gaining  simultaneously  the  grand- 
est idea — There  is  a  Grod.  When  some  process  of  illus- 
retration  rather  than  reasoning,  is  completed,  and  one  coun- 
tenance after  another  beams  with  the  new  light  that  has  just 
entered  the  soul,  it  were  a  spectacle  on  which  heavenly 
spirits  might,  and  perhaps  do,  gaze  with  admiration. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Deaf 
Mute ;  the  work  to  be  accomplished  for  him ;  some  qualifica- 
tions for  that  work ;  and  some  reasons  why  it  may  be  con- 
ducted with  confidence  in  the  result.     Any  one  of  these 
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points  is  a  fitting  theme  for  a  volume,  but  a  glance  at  them 
in  ednnection  may  be  attended  with  profit. 

'  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  Deaf  Mute  instruction  is 
so  much  under  christian  influence ;  that  so  many  engaged  in 
it  possess  the  missionary  spirit.  The  pioneers  in  this  enter- 
prise may  never  be  spectacles  to  the  world  and  heralded  as 
apostles,  but  their  mission  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
their  reward  may  be  the  most  glorious.  Every  Deaf  Mute 
is  worthy  of  effi>rt,  though  it  be  tedious  and  protracted. 
It  is  not  true, 

"  Alas !  this  lovely  temple  closed  muet  be. 
For  He  irho  made  it  keeps  the  master  key." 

No,  there  is  one^  whom  the  Maker  has  appointed  a  priest, 
and  committed  to  him  alone  the  key,  bidding  him  enter  and 
take  possession  in  his  name ;  cast  out  every  image  unlike 
himself,  and  "whatsoever  defileth,"  bring  into  it  of  the 
richest  treasures  of  earth,  reveal  there  his  existence  and 
attributes,  proclaim  salvation,  build  an  altar  to  his  name,  and 
by  daily,  hourly  conducting  a  pure  worship,  prepare  the 
soul  for  that  upper  temple  whose  priest  abideth  continually, 
and  where  it  shall  hear  what  is  unutterable  by  our  human 
lips. 

"  When  that  new  sense  is  given. 
What  rapture  will  its  first  experience  be, 
That  nev^r  woke  to  meaner  melody, 

Thnn  the  rich  songs  of  heaven,— 
To  hear  the  full-toned  anthem  swelling  roand. 
While  angels  teaoh  the  ecstacies  of  sound." 

A  work  with  such  a  consummation  might  inspire  an  angel's 
ambition ;  in  it  seraphim  might  well  rejoice. 

Columbus,  0.,  July  31,  1858. 
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Mr.  TuBNER — ^This  article  is  not  calculated  to  cause  any 
discussion,  and  the  consideration  of  it  will  not  detain  us  long; 
yet  I  cannot  suffer  this  subject  to  be  brought  before  the  Con- 
vention in  silence.  I  must  detain  the  members  by  a  veiy 
few  remarks  regarding  the  importance  of  the  subject  which 
has  now  been  brought  before  us.  It  may  not  be  known  to 
all  that  the  chief  reason  which  induced  those  good  men  to  in- 
troduce the  art  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  into  this  coun. 
try,  was  a  deep  feeling  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  an  urgent  desire  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  God,  their  Creator^  and  that  their  minds 
might  be  opened  to  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  looking  over,  as  I  had  occasion  to  do,  in  prepar- 
ing the  last  Annual  Report  of  our  Institution,  the  past  Re- 
ports as  far  back  as  1818-19  and  20,  prepared  by  the  late 
lamented  Galla.udet,  no  reflection  was  presented  so  forci- 
bly to  my  mind  as  this :  that  these  good  men  there  engaged, 
were  more  deeply  affected  by  the  consideration  alluded  to 
than  any  other.  I  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  our  predecessors  were  interested  mainly  by  the 
consideration  that  these  persons  werOt  by  their  misfortunes, 
shut  out  from  the  light  and  comfort  of  the  Christian's  hope. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  teachers  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  should  keep  steadily  before  them  this  great  object, 
which  was  so  prominently  before  the  minds  of  those  who  in- 
troduced the  art  of  teaching  Mutes  into  this  country — ^the 
spiritual  elevation  and  enlightenment  of  those  committed  to 
their  care.  As  has  been  remarked  in  the  communication 
read,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  when  they  come  to  our  Institutions 
are  heathen — as  much  so  as  those  who  are  bom  in  the  Fejee 
Islands,  the  Marquesas,  or  the  remote  regions  of  Siberia,  or 
India.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  God,  or 
that  they  have  a  soul  to  be  lost  or  saved.  If  the  teachers 
are  impressed  with  the  iact  that  these  immortal  beings  are 
committed  to  their  care  to  be  trained  for  heaven,  and  that 
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whether  they  are  to  reach  that  blessed  world  depends  mostly, 
I  may  say,  almost  entirely,  upon  their  exertions,  I  think  they 
will  be  stimulated  to  further  eiforts  in  this  direction. 

And  let  them  not  be  discouraged  by  a  consideration  pre* 
seuted  in  that  article — ^that  the  time  in  which  they  can  labor 
for  tbeir  pupils'  spiritual  good  is^  short.  In  the  four  or  five 
or  six  years  while  they  are  under  their  instruction,  principles 
may  be  infused  into  their  minds  and  sentiments  impressed 
upon  their  hearts  which  will  develop  themselves  in  after 
life,  producing  repentance  and  securing  their  final  conversion. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  from  some  recent  experiences  that 
teachers  themselves  are  ignorant  of  what  progress  their 
pupils  have  made  in  many  instances,  in  this  respect,  even 
before  they  leave  the  Institution.  Let  me  ask  my  fellow* 
teacher,  how  do  you  know  that  that  modest  retiring  individ* 
ual  is  not  already  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheriter  of  heaven? 
Perhaps  you  have  not  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  mind  and 
heart  of  your  pupil. 

I  was  called,  about  two  months  since,  to  a  town  some- 
what remote  from  our  Institution,  in  Connecticut,  to  assist 
in  the  admission  of  a  Deaf  man  and  his  wife  into  the  church. 
They  had  left  the  Institution  more  than  thirty  years  since, 
and  now  felt  it  their  duty  and  privilege  to  profess  Christ 
before  men.  I  spent  the  Sabbath  with  them  previous  to 
their  admission  into  the  Church.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
satisfy  myself  in  regard  to  their  fitness  to  be  received  into 
the  Church,  and  enquired  of  this  man  when  he  received  his 
first  impressions,  and  to  what  point  in  his  history  he  dated 
his  conversion.  He  told  me  that  before  he  left  the  Institu- 
tion, the  instruction  communicated  I\y  his  teacher,  and  by  the 
then  Superintendent,  Rev.  S.  Whittlesey,  was  the  means 
of  inducing  serious  thought,  reflection  and  repentance,  and 
then  he  began  to  pray;  and  prayer  had  been  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  ever  sinee.  I  will  confess  that  although  I  was  his 
teacher,  I  did  not  know,  at  the  time  he  left  the  Institution, 
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that  he  entertained  any  hope  for  himself.  Although  I  en- 
deavored to  be  faithful  yet  I  did  not  know  what  results  had 
been  produced  by  the  inculcation  of  truth  in  the  school  room 
and  chapel;  it  was  thirty  years  afterwards  that  I  learned  that 
his  first  impressions  were  received,  and  his  conversion  took 
place  while  he  was  in  that  Institution,  and  we  knew  nothing 
about  it 

I  was  greatly  edified  by  the  fact  that  that  man  showed,  al- 
though more  than  thirty  years  since  he  had  had  any  religious 
instruction,  a  seriousness,  a  conscientiousness,  and  a  desire  to 
know,  and  do  his  duty,  that  would  have  been  creditable 
to  an  old  professor  of  religion — a  man  who  had  been  all  his 
fife  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

He  had  a  number  of  cases  of  conscience  to  settle,  as  our 
Deaf  and  Dumb  often  do,  and  he  brought  forward  one  after 
another  that  I  might  enlighten  him  and  settle  the  points  for 
him.  He  said :  ^^  now  suppose  I  think  I  am  a  christian,  but 
let  go  my  watchfulness  rather,  and  get  worldly,  and  am  led 
astray  by  the  devil,  and  I  should  gradually  slide  ofi^  to  him, 
and  go  down  near  to  him,  and  I  should  die — ^then  what  ?" 
Said  I  "  I  rather  think  the  devil  would  get  you."  Then, 
said  he  '^suppose  I  go  on  and  look  to  Christ,  and  pray  to 
him,  and  do  my  duty,  and  go  on  upward  and  upward,  pretty 
near  to  him,  so  that  I  can  almost  see  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  then  die — what  then  ?"  Said  I  "there  is  no  doubt  that 
jrou  would  go  in  there  and  see  the  ftiU  glory." 

Cases  like  that  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  the  teacher 
is  doing  often  a  work  which  tells  on  the  immortal  destiny  of 
these  children,  and  they  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  Let  me 
exhort  you  to  go  for.vaKd  and  prosecute  your  duty  with  zeal, 
and  let  the  "Missionary  Element"  be  the  great  stimulant  to 
action,  and  the  great  object  be  held  steadily  in  view  in  all 
your  labors. 

Mr.  Kerr — ^I  move  that  the  paper  be  received  and  put  on 
file. 
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Seconded  and  passed. 

Mr.  MacIktire  offered  a  resolution  that  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  Convention  be  from  9  A.  M.,  to  12  M.,  and  from  3 
P.  M.,  until  6  P.  M.  After  some  little  discussion,  the  reso- 
lution was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Turner — A  report  would  be  in  order  from  the 
Committee  on  Inviting  Members  to  sit  in  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  move  we  rise  till  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Kerr  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Turner — It  is  not  yet  1 2  o'clock,  and  I  hope  the 
motion  will  not  be  pressed.  I  think  we  may  go  on  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  yet. 

Chair — ^It  is  20  minutes  to  12  o'clock,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stone — There  is  not  time  enough  to  read  another 
paper,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  Committee 
ready  to  report. 

Mr.  Turner — Is  not  the  Committee  on  Invitations  pre- 
pared to  report  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEjp — I  learned  but  a  minute  ago  that  I  was  on  the 
Committee.  I  was  out  at  the  time  of  the  appointment. 
There  are  gentlemen  here,  I  am  very  certain,  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  invite.  There  are  Rev.  Mr.  Locke,  Rev.  Mr. 
Allen,  Dr.  McFarland,  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum, the  Trustees  of  that  Institution,  the  Faculty  and  Trus- 
tees of  Illinois  College,  the  Principal  of  the  Jacksonville 
District  High  School,  and  other  names  may  be  presented  at 
different  times. 

Chair — Are  you  ready  for  the  question  on  adjournment  ? 

Mr.  Turner — I  wish  that  those  gentlemen  named  may  be 
invited.  I  think  it  would  affect  the  question  of  their  being 
with  us. 

Mr.  GiLLET — All  persons  connected  with  the  Deaf 
Mute  Institution,  whether  Trustees  or  Teachers,  are  in- 
cluded iti  the  call,  and  for  that  reason,  I  did  not  mention  the 
Trustees  of  this  Institution. 
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Mr.  MacIntire — I  more  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee^ as  made  in  part,  be  received,  and  the  names  of  these 
members  be  entered  on  the  roll. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Talbot — ^I  would  suggest  as  to  the  propriety  of  en- 
tering their  names  on  the  roll,  that  I  think  we  do  not  enter 
any  but  names  of  honorary  members  on  the  roll. 

Chair — ^I  suppose  the  motion  would  have  the  usual  efiect 
of  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  MacIntire — ^I  do  not  understand  that  they  are  to 
participate,  but  that  the  names  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Chair — The  Convention  is  still  open  for  business,  and 
for  the  motion  to  adjourn,  if  that  is  pressed. 

Mr.  Turner — We  have  yet  half  an  hour.  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  lose  it.  I  move  that  another  communication 
be  read  by  the  proper  person. 

Chair — If  you  are  ready  for  the  motion  on  adjournment, 
that  is  the  motion  before  us. 

Question  put  and  motion  lost. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  move  that  Mr.  Talbot  be  requested  to 
read  the  paper  that  he  has  prepared. 

Chair — If  there  is  no  opposition  he  will  read  it  without  a 
vote.  , 

Mr.  Talbot  read  his  paper  on  ^^The  Development  of  the 
Social  Capacities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dv/mb.^^ 
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The  work  which  the  teacher  of  Deaf  Mutes  has  under- 
taken to  achieve,  is  one  which  demands  the  active  exertion 
of  all  his  powers,  and  in  which  he  needs  all  the  aids  he  can 
procure,  from  whatever  source.  To  create,  as  it  were,  a 
mind  and  heart,  to  implant  the  germs  of  mental  and  moral 
action,  to  give  food  for  thought  and  reflection,  to  train  the 
moral  sense  aright,  to  unfold  and  educate  the  afiections  of 
the  heart,  developing  the  whole  into  a  beautiful  symmetry 
of  character — is  no  trifling  task,  and  requires  for  its  accom- 
plishment all  the  facilities  withm  the  teacher's  reach. 

Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  what  we  may  call  the 
Social  Element  in  Deaf  Mute  Instruction ;  including  in  the 
term  all  the  varied  influences  which  arise  out  of  the  asssoci- 
ated  life  of  our  pupils,  having  a  bearing  on  their  future 
social  position. 

Here,  at  the  outset,  we  may  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
object  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
This  is,  or  should  be,  not  simply  to  impart  the  rudiments  of 
an  education,  so  as  to  free  them  from  the  midnight  darkness 
of  total  ignorance ;  not  merely  to  fit  them  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood more  easily,  and  thus  relieve  society  of  their  support ; 
but  we  should  aim  to  qualify  our  pupils  to  fill  any  position 
to  which  they  may  be  caDed,  to  adorn,  or  at  least,  not  dis- 
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figure  any  circle  in  which  they  may  move.  We  are  to  take 
the  Deaf  Mute,  ignorant,  degraded,  worthless^  unfit  fi)r  soci* 
ety,  a  burden  to  others,  passionate,  brutish,  and  selfish,  and 
transform  him  into  a  gentle,  intelligent,  refined,  social  being, 
independent  and  self-supporting,  an  ornament  to  society,  and 
an  equal  of  his  'more  gifted  fellows,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  that  infirmity  from  which  he  can  never  be  free. 

Does  any  say  that  this  is  a  difficult,  an  impossible  labor? 
a  hope,  or  a  fancy,  that  can  never  be  realized  ?  That  it  is 
difficult  I  grant ;  that  it  is  impossible  I  deny.  Deaf  and 
Dumb  men  and  women  have  been  thus  raised  to  a  high  social 
position,  and  have  maintained  it  successfully  and  admirably  ; 
and  why  may  not  many  more  ? 

The  Deaf  Mute  is  bom  into  society,  and  in  society  he  is 
to  live.  His  native  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  though  feeble 
and  apparently  imperfect,  are  yet  susceptible  of  a  high 
degree  of  development.  True,  he  has  been,  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  nature,  or  by  accident,  disqualified  for  a  participation 
in  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  society ;  but  are  its  doors 
therefore  to  be  kept  forever  barred  against  him  ?  Are  the 
longings  of  his  soul  for  fiimiUar  and  friendly  intercourse  with 
those  around  him  never  to  be  gratified?  May  he  never  join 
the  social  circle  as  an  equal,  and  without  the  feeling  that  he 
is  regarded  simply  as  an  object  of  pity,  or  that  he  is  to  be 
stared  at  as  a  curiosity  and  a  laughing  stock  ?  Shall  such 
fisars  and  feelings  shut  him  out  of  all  society,  and  make  him 
a  melancholy^  misanthropic  recluse,  or  a  wayward,  neglected 
vagabond,  a  waif  and  a  stray,  in  the  wide  world  ?  In  the 
Qame  of  the  educated  and  refined  Deaf  Mutes  of  our  land, 
in  behalf  of  those  who  may  in  time  become  so,  I  protest  that 
this  should  not  be  their  fate  ;  but  that  our  teachings  should 
be  such  as  to  elevate  and  refine  our  pupils,  and  thus  fit  them 
for  any  sphere  of  life  and  for  any  position  in  society. 

But  is  the  Deaf  Mute  really  capable  of  making  this  im- 
provement ;  and  can  he  be  brought  up  to  such  a  standard  of 
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education  and  refinement,  that  he  may  mingle  freely,  and  as 
a  peer,  with  hearing  and  speaking  persons  ?  ITie  question 
is  a  fair  one ;  for,  unless  it  can  be  answered  affirmatively, 
the  time  and  labor  expended  in  this  special  direction  are 
thrown  away,  and  might  better  be  devoted  to  the  attainment 
of  some  more  worthy  end. 

I  claim  then,  in  common  with  most  teachers  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  that  as  a  class  they  differ  not  from  other  children  in 
native  capacity  and  power  of  attainment.  The  newly  ad- 
mitted pupil  is  not  necessarily  and  forever  the  dull,  stupid 
creature  he  now  seems  to  be.  There  are  mind  and  heart, 
thought  and  feeling,  lying  concealed  beneath  that  outward 
dullness ;  waiting  only  for  the  hand  of  the  roaster  to  call 
them  into  activity  and  life,  as  the  beautiful  expressive  statue 
is  wrought  from  the  rough  and  shapeless  block.  That  our 
pupils  labor  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  acquisition  of  language 
is  true ;  but,  when  this  difficulty  is  once  overcome,  they 
advance  as  rapidly  as  others. 

And  not  only  may  they  thus  fit  themselves  to  enter  soci- 
ety ;  they  are  also  qualified  to  enjoy  it.  The  Deaf  Mute 
is  not  an  unsocial  being,  unless  constrained  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  case.  Where  opportunity  favors,  he  enjoys  so- 
cial pleasure  with  as  keen  a  relij^h  as  any.  He  likes  to  be 
noticed  and  admired,  especially  by  those  whose  esteem  is 
worth  winning ;  he  is  ordinarily  found  as  ready  as  any  to 
contribute  his  share  to  the  entertainment  of  a  company  ;  he 
is  open  to  sympathy  and  kindness  ;  he  longs  for  companion- 
ship and  intimate  friendship ;  in  short,  he  has  the  social  ten 
dency  as  strongly  marked  as  his  hearing  and  speaking  brother. 

If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity for  observation,  and  his  doubts  will  be  dispelled.  Let 
him  notice  the  evident  answering  of  heart  to  heart,  the  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  sympathy,  when  two  such  individuals 
meet  after  long  separation.  Let  him  observe  the  touching 
and  hearty  interest  which  they  take  in  each  other's  welfare ; 
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the  earnestness  and  animation  of  their  conversation,  and 
their  true  and  unfeigned  sorrow  at  parting ;  and  he  will  no 
longer  doubt  the  Mute's  sensibility  or  capacity  for  social  en- 
joyment. Or  let  him  see  an  intelligent  Deaf  Mute  in  a  so- 
cial gathering  of  speaking  persons.  Let  him  watch  the  play 
of  his  feelings^  as  they  manifest  themselves  upon  his  counte- 
nance ;  the  touch  of  sadness  at  the  thought  that  he  cannot 
mingle  freely  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion ;  the  glow  of 
pleasure  on  being  addressed  by  a  friend ;  the  earnest  and 
anxious  effort  to  make  himself  understood  in  return ;  and 
the  cheerful  and  lively  interest  he  takes  in  all  around  him : 
let  him  observe  all  this,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  believe  that 
even  the  Deaf  Mute  was  made  to  enjoy  society.  It  is  only 
when  he  is  shut  out  of  it,  by  the  coldness  or  heedlessness  of 
others,  that  he  becomes  morose  and  gloomy,  and  indifferent 
to  the  attractions  of  the  social  circle.  He  prizes  highly  the 
little  attentions  of  social  life,  all  the  more,  perhaps,  because 
he  is  so  often  deprived  of  them. 

It  becomes  us  then,  as  teachers,  to  inquire  how  we  may 
best  turn  to  account  this  tendency  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  how  we  may  make  it  tell  upon  their  improvement  while 
under  our  care.  We  all,  I  think,  recognize  its  existence  ; 
and  if,  as  I  propose,  by  and  by,  to  show,  it  has  a  value  in  the 
training  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  should  foster  its  growth 

by  all  the  means  we  can  command. 

The  first  of  these  means  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the 

gathering  of  these  children  into  InstitutianSy  and  those  In- 
stitutions large,  rather  than  small. 

In  nothing  is  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
system  of  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  more  apparent, 
than  in  this  ;  and  though  they  erred  in  supposing  thai  one 
Institution  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  whole 
country,  they  wisely  discouraged  an  undue  multiplication  of 
schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Instead  of  frittering  away 
our  money  and  our  teaching  force  in  many  little  schools  of 
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ten,  twenty  or  thirty  pupils,  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we 
have  in  the  United  Stateaf  twenty  large  or  growing  Institu- 
tions, with  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  greater  economy,  and 
the  intellectual  advantages  arising  from  more  perfect  classifi- 
cation. 

But,  over  and  above  these  advantages,  we  have  one  that 
can  never  be  enjoyed  in  a  small  school ;  the  social  benefit 
which  our  pupils  derive  from  being  members  of  so  large  a 
community.  A  large,  well-regulated  Institution,  is,  in  itself, 
a  little  society ;  wherein  are  displayed  all  the  varieties  of 
mind  and  temper  observable  in  larger  communities ;  in  which 
the  pupil  is  learning  those  lessons  of  mutual  dependence, 
and  again  of  self-reliant  independence,  that  are  to  fit  him  for 
the  future ;  a  society,  which,  like  that  without,  for  its  highest 
success  requires  of  its  members  all  the  little  courtesies  and 
mutual  forbearances  of  social  life. 

In  such  an  Institution  there  is  always  a  public  sentiment^ 
(for  which,  by  the  way,  we  should  search  in  vain  in  a  smaller 
school,)  which  takes  its  tone  from  the  officers  and  teachers 
and  if  rightly  directed,  is  powerful  for  good.  The  Deaf 
Mute,  at  such  a  school,  is  all  the  while  taking  lessons  which 
fit  him  directly  to  enter  into  society  at  large,  and  to  become 
a  worthy  and  useful  member  of  the  community.  The  train- 
ing and  molding  power  there  exerted  over  mind  and  heart,  is 
one  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  but  to  be  highly  prized,  and 
duly  cherished  as  a  means  of  boundless  good  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Another  important  point  in  the  social  education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  is  the  careful  selection  of  instructors  of 
suitable  character.  These  should  be  not  only  intelligent, 
well-educated,  and  skillful  as  teachers,  but  polished  and 
refined  in  their  manners.  The  Deaf  Mute,  like  other  chil- 
dren, is  a  creature  of  habit  and  imitation,  and  will  ordinarily 
partake  largely  of  the  teacher's  character.  If  this  character 
is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  the  teacher  has  the  power  to 
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impress  it  on  his  pupils,  their  social  natures  will  be  corres- 
pondingly developed,  and  their  daily  intercourse  with  the 
teacher  will  be  of  great  profit  to  them. 

Again,  the  Deaf  Mute,  by  nature  and  by  habit  observes 
closely,  marks  peculiarities,  notices  little  points,  whether 
defects  or  excellencies  of  character ;  is  quick  in  forming 
judgments,  tenacious  of  first  impressions,  and  obstinate  in 
his  prejudices.  It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  that 
the  teacher  should  present  a  character  without  reproach,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  prepare  the  pupil,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  for  an  entrance  into  social  life.  As  the  stream 
never  rises  higher  than  its  source,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for 
this  result,  unless  those  who  shape  the  character  are  them- 
selves refined  and  agreeable  in  their  manners,  with  sufficient 
dignity  and  excellence  to  enforce  their  instructions,  and  to 
command  the  respect  and  win  the  afifection  of  their  pupils. 
Have  the  teachers  of  the  right  stamp,  and  the  scholars  need 
not  fall  short  in  the  graces  and  refinements  essential  to  the 
highest  social  perfection. 

It  is  a  question  worth  considering  in  this  connection  by 
those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  our  Institutions,  whether  thej 
would  not  gain  something  in  the  social  development  of  the 
pupils,  by  a  more  general  employment  of  refined  and  intelli- 
gent ladies  in  the  department  of  instruction.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  softening  and  elevating  power  of  well  direc- 
ted female  influence  should  not  produce  as  beneficial  results 
in  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  it  confessedly  does 
elsewhere. 

As  a  direct  means  of  developing  the  social  nature  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  are  to  strive  in  our  daily  intercourse 
and  instruction  to  impart  to  them  the  refinements  and  graces 
of  social  life.  Without  encouraging  our  pupils  to  imitate 
the  follies  and  foibles  of  fashionable  circles ;  without  seeking 
to  make  them  rigid  observers  of  all  the  rules,  sensible  or 
otherwise,  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  etiquette ;  we  may  so 
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guide  and  instruct  them  as  to  refine  and  soften  their  charac- 
ters, bringing  them  into  harmony  with  those  around  them, 
and  fitting  them  for  association  with  the  more  polished  and 
genteel. 

This  is  to  be  done  by  constant  care  and  watchfulness  over 
their  manners  ;  by  correcting  any  little  rudenesses  or  impro- 
prieties of  conduct ;  by  encouraging,  or  even  requiring  them 
to  be  polite  and  civil,  not  only  to  their  superiors,  but  also  to 
each  other :  by  timely  commendation  of  their  acts  of  polite- 
ness ;  and  above  all,  by  implanting  in  them  those  principles 
of  good-will  and  kindness,  of  self-denial  and  mutual  accommo- 
dation, which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  worthy  social  inter- 
course. By  continually  reminding  them  that  they  are  here- 
after to  live  in  society,  and  that  their  own  happiness,  as  well 
as  that  of  those  around  them,  depends  upon  the  exercise  of 
these  principles  aiid  feelings,  we  may  develop  in  them  such 
traits  and  dispositions  as  will  make  them  worthy  and  valued 
members  of  the  social  circle  to  which  they  may  belong. 

Another  means  to  the  same  end,  is  to  be  found  in  social 
gatherings  among  our  pupils.  I  am  aware  that  this  expedi- 
ent is  open  to  serious  objections,  and  is  to  be  adopted  only 
under  many  safeguards,  and  with  much  judicious  manage- 
ment. Yet  where  the  rules  of  politeness  and  propriety  have 
been  properly  set  forth,  and  are  duly  observed,  there  is  no 
serious  risk  in  occasionally  allowing  the  pupils  thus  to  meet 
each  other  for  cheerful  intercourse  and  harmless  sport. 
Their  natures  crave  some  such  relaxation  and  enjoyment, 
and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  deny  them  the  privilege.  Teachers 
and  officers  should  be  willing  to  assume  the  additional  care 
and  superintendence  imposed  upon  them,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  this  natural  desire. 

Parties  and  pic  nics,  in  which  the  teachers  join  freely,  with 
just  enough  supervision  to  secure  propriety  of  conduct,  with- 
out destroying  the  independence  and  self-respect  of  the  pupil 
by  anything  like  espionage,  will  be  found  serviceable  in 
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developing  the  social  qualities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Show 
that  you  trust  them,  and  they  will  appreciate  the  confidence, 
and  profit  by  the  occasion. 

Again,  we  ought  to  foster  in  those  under  our  charge  a 
desire  for  good  society.  This  we  may  do  by  depicting  to 
them  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  the  troubles  and  trials  of  a 
solitary  and  friendless  life ;  and  by  setting  forth  the  countless 
pleasures  which  arise  from  association  with  our  fellow-men. 
We  can  show  them  how  the  different  members  of  society 
contribute  to  each  other's  happiness  ;  how  the  principle  of 
association  unites  men  into  a  community,  in  which  they  may 
increase  each  other's  joys,  and  diminish  each  other's  sorrows, 
by  mutual  aid  and  sympathy ;  and  how  the  cords  of  lore  and 
good-will  may  bind  all  hearts  into  an  harmonious  whole, 
quickening  into  lively  activity  all  the  better  emotions  of  the 
soul,  and  filling  all  with  peace  and  joy. 

We  may  point  out  to  them  how  the  Deaf  Mute  especially 
is  benefited  by  free  intercourse  with  his  fellows ;  that  he 
may  by  this  means  retain  and  add  to  the  instruction  he  has 
received  at  school,  increasing  his  information,  find  enlarging 
his  powers  and  means  of  usefulness  ;  and  that  he  may  thus 
gain  friends,  to  instruct,  assist  and  encourage  him  in  his 
efforts  at  self-support,  to  aid  him  in  the  time  of  need,  and  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  hour  of  affliction  and  sorrow. 
Thus  he  may  retrieve,  in  a  large  degree,  the  misfortune  of 
his  condition;  and  instead  of  a  lonely  wretched  vagabond  for 
whom  no  one  thinks  or  cares,  he  may  make  himself  a  respect- 
able and  respected  member  of  society. 

By  such  lessons  as  these  we  may  inspire  in  our  pupils  a 
desire  and  a  love  of  society,  which  will  prompt  them  to 
efforts  to  make  its  pleasures  and  advantages  their  own,  and 
will  enure  to  their  welfare  in  all  time  to  come. 

Finally,  we  must  teach  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  any  repulses  they  may  meet  in  these  efforts  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  of  society.     They  must  learn  that 
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they  will  not  find  all  equ^-Uy  ready  to  welcome  and  assist 
them.  Selfish^  heartless  persons  will  repel  them  and  refuse 
association,  however  worthy  they  may  be.  They  must 
submit  with  patience  to  the  charge  of  inferiority  which  will 
be  brought  by  the  ignorant  and  uninformed,  trusting  to  t^ime 
and  better  acquaintance  to  remove  the  difficulty.  If  they 
show  themselves  upright  and  exemplary  in  all  their  conduct,  if 
they  are  intelligent  and  refined  in  their  manners,  if  they 
respectfully  assert  their  claim  to  be  recognized  as  members 
of  society,  and  sustain  that  claim  by  their  daily  life,  they 
will  at  last  gain  the  desired  boon.  Men  and  women  will  be 
found,  with  large  hearts  and  generous,  unselfish  souls,  how  will 
respect  and  care  for  them,  and  will  learn  to  esteem  and  prize 
them  according  to  their  worth.  Let,  then,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  in  all  our  schools,  be  taught  that  they  should  seek, 
respectfully  and  without  intruding,  for  admission  to  the 
social  circle ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  disheartened  by 
the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way,  but  are  to  be  roused 
thereby  to  more  persevering  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
this  end. 

I  have  said  that  the  development  of  the  social  nature  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  of  value  in  our  Institutions.  I  pro- 
pose briefly  to  point  out  two  directions  in  which  it  is  of 
service. 

First,  it  may  be  made  to  play  an  important  part  in  devel- 
oping and  strengthening  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of  the 
pupils.  By  holding  up  continually  the  prize  of  a  restoration 
to  social  life,  we  may  quicken  them  to  greater  diligence  in 
the  use  of  the  means  to  this  end.  Education  is  to  make 
them  all  that  they  can  ever  hope  or  expect  to  be ;  and  the 
more  complete  this  education  is,  the  better  fitted  and  the 
more  likely  will  they  be  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society. 
Thus  a  worthy  ambition  is  easily  aroused,  by  means  of 
which  the  pupil  may  be  carried  on  to  greater  attainments 
than  he  would  otherwise  make.     So  too,  by  fostering  and 
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developing  those  moral  dispositions  which  will  best  advance 
the  pupil  in  good  society,  we  shall  be  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing him  the  best  training  of  heart  and  life  in  our  power. 

Again,  the  proper  social  development  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  while  under  our  charge,  ^ill  be  found  to  afford  us  most 
valuable  aid  in  the  government  of  our  Institutions.  By  pro- 
moting the  principles  of  order,  of  submission  to  authority,  of 
mutual  yielding  and  forbearance,  it  will  render  the  govern- 
ment less  difficult,  make  a  resort  to  force  less  necessary,  and 
largely  promote  the  harmony  and  peace  of  all  concerned. 
If  the  pupils  are  won  by  kindness  and  love^  and  thus  attached^ 
to  the  teachers  and  other  officers  ;  if,  fiu-ther,  they  are  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  members  of  a  community,  to  whose 
happiness  all  must  contribute,  they  can  be  more  easily  re- 
strained, and  the  burden  of  their  management  is  lightened  in 
a  great  degree.  Indeed,  they  may  be  made,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  govern  themselves,  if  the  officers  see  to  it  that 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  Institution  is  of  the  right  stamp, 
and  is  rightly  directed.  The  older  pupils  will  take  pride  in 
setting  the  example  of  good  order  and  obedience,  and  will 
cheerfully  assist  in  managing  those  who  are  younger  and 
more  uncontrolled. 

In  these  two  services  which  the  social  development  of 
our  pupils  may  be  made  to  render  us  in  our  work,  we  see 
additional  reasons  and  encouragements  for  more  earnest  and 
careful  efforts  in  this  direction.  Surely,  our  labor  is  not  with- 
out its  reward. 


■ 

Chair — ^Will  the  Convention  make  any  order  on  this  paper, 
at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Gallaudet — I  move  that  it  be  accepted  with  the 
usual  form.     There  may  be  one  or  two  points  in  the  paper 
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which  may  be  open  to  discussion.  I  should  say  that  the 
preceding  paper  was  one  in  which  we  could  all  agree,  and 
it  is  weU  calculated  to  refresh  us  all  in  a  way  that  should  do 
us  good.  We  sometimes  grow  cold  upon  those  subjects 
upon  which  we  all  agree,  and  it  is  well  to  stir  us  all  up. 
Let  us  resolve  that  we  will  keep  these  points  more  distinctly 
in  view,  training  the  Deaf  Mutes  to  surmount  the  dij£- 
culties  which  surround  them.  It  is  practicable,  among  those 
who  have  ordinary  faculties,  for  us,  in  the  time  allotted,  to 
give  them  the  elements  of  this  social  life,  of  correct  bearing 
in  society.  We  have  numbers  of  our  graduates  taking  a 
position  in  this  way,  in  various  departments  of  life,  behaving 
like  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  true,  there  are  exceptions, 
and  we  all  regret  it ;  but  perhaps  if  we  were  all  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  stirred  by  this  very  kind  and  well  put  paper, 
we  might  succeed  in  diminishing  the  number  who  are  inclined 
to  a  worthless  and  vagabond  life.  I  would  say,  let  us  one 
and  all  see  if  we  cannot  make  men  and  women  of  our  pupils. 
Make  those  who  will,  act  well  their  parts  in  life,  and  receive 
the  reward  of  their  more  favored  hearing  and  speaking 
fellow-beings,  in  society,  and  reflect  honor  and  credit  on  the 
Institution  from  which  they  came  forth. 

Mr.  Stone — It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  order  on  this 
paper.  It  is  presented  by  a  regular  member  of  our  Conven- 
tion.  The  preceding  paper  was  not  by  a  member,  and  of 
course  it  was  proper  to  vote  upon  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  Gallaudet — Then  I  will  not  press  the  motion. 

Mr.  Turner — I  move  that  we  now  adjourn,  and  this  sub- 
ject may  be  resumed  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  next  session, 
without  being  finally  disposed  of,  if  such  be  the  wish  of  the 
Convention. 

Seconded  and  passed. 


I 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Convention  met  and  was  called  to  order,  at  three  o'clock. 

Chair — The  paper  of  Mr.  Talbot  is  before  th*  Conven- 
tion for  any  further  remarks  or  action. 

Mr.  MacIntire — The  Committee  on  Business  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Convention  that  there  are  papers  additional 
to  those  already  presented,  to  be  brought  before  the  Con- 
vention, as  follows : 

"  On  the  Sign  Language. ''     By  T.  Gallaudet. 

"  Memoir  on  the  History  of  the  Art  of  Instructing  Hie 

Deaf  and  Dumb.     Second  Period.^^   By  Harvey  P.  Peet. 

A  letter  from  Mr,  John  R.  Burnet,  on  a  ^[SyUabic  Manual 
Alphabet.'' 

"  A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Universality  and  Power  of 
Langiuige  of  Signs''    By  Roswell  H.  Kinnev. 

"  On  the  Compensation  of  Deaf  Mute  Teachers,"  By 
John  Carlin. 

Chair — The  Convention  hear  these  further  papers,  and 
they  will  be  considered  as  regularly  before  them  unless  other 
action  is  taken. 

Dr.  Peet — A  report  as  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Business  Committee  is  all  very  well,  and  probably  is  such  as 
to  require  no  remarks  whatever.  I  think,  however,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  have  it  understood,  that  when  the  Chairman  of 
the  Business  Committee  makes  a  report,  that  report  when 
accepted  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  table  for  the  guidance  of 
the  presiding  officer,  that  the  business  of  the  Convention 
8hould  be  in  accordance  with  that  report;  and  that  the  points 
recommended  by  the  Business  Committee  should  be  taken 
up  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  reported. 

Mr.  Ston3B — ^I  do  not  understand  this  to  be  a  report,  but 
simply  an  announcement,  firom  the  Business  Committee,  of 
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certain  papers  handed  to  them  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention. These  papers  will  be  presented,  in  due  order,  in 
proper  time. 

Dr.  Peet — I  object  to  it,  if  that  is  not  a  report  qf  the 
Business  Committee.  It  ought  not  to  come  as  from  an 
individual  member  of  the  Committee,  but  as  a  report  of  the 
entire  Committee.  When  they  make  a  report,  that  is  the 
guide  of  the  Convention,  and  the  presiding  officer  will  act  in 
accordance  with  it  in  marking  out  the  business  to  be  done  by 
the  Convention. 

Mr.  MacIntibe — ^AUow  me  a  word  of  explanation.  The 
gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  was  not  in  when  the 
Committee  was  appointed  this  morning.  It  was  appointed 
to  j)repare  business  and  bring  it  before  the  Convention.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  have  prepared  a  report 
in  a  very  short  time,  but  it  was  rather  understood  that  we 
should  have  time  to  arrange  the  business  and  bring  the  report 
in  at  any  time.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  from 
the  custom  on  that  subject  at  previous  Conventions,  this  has 
always  been  the  case.  The  Committee  on  Business  has  to 
prepare  the  business  and  bring  it  in,  and  then  the  Conven- 
tion act. 

Mr.  Stone — ^It  has  always  been  the  custom  for  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  to  announce  the  titles  of  papers  to  be 
presented  to  the  Convention,  and  see  that  they  were  presen- 
ted. The  Chairman  announces  the  title  of  a  paper,  and  I 
think  we  have  only  done  so  here. 

Dr.  Peet — ^I  believe  it  would  be  expected  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Convention  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
announcement  of  the  Business  Committee.  At  the  present 
time,  I  can  say  for  one,  that  while  I  am  not  prepared  to 
fulfil  that  arrangtment,  yet  we  can  read  that  paper  this  after- 
noon.    It  is  the  one  first  on  the  list  of  those   presented. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  imperative  to 
follow  the  order  of  announcement,  because  there  may  be 
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other  subjects  brought  up,  the  papers  relating  to  which,  the 
Committee  will  see,  must  be  read  in  connection.  There 
may  be  papers  on  kindred  subjects,  and  they  should  be  read 
together.  The  titles  of  several  papers  were  read  this  morn- 
ing that  will  take  precedence  of  the  Doctor's. 

C»ArR — The  Chair  will  not  pretend  to  dictate,  because 
he  is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  but  he  will  state  his  understanding  of  this  matter- 
It  is  that  the  Business  Committee  that  reported  this  list  of 
items,  should  report  in  part  from  time  to  time;  and  the  Chair 
would  suggest  that  as  these  items  are  reported,  they  should 
be  brought  to  the  table,  that  they  may  be  called  up  in  order. 
Otherwise  it  cannot  be  seen  what  particular  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  bringing  the  titles  before  the  Convention. 

Df.  Peet — ^I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  captious  or  crit- 
i(!al,  but  I  regard  the  report  of  the  Business  Committee  in 
the  light  of  a  general  order  of  legislative  proceedings. 
When  a  bill  is  reported  by  a  committee  in  a  legislative  body, 
it  IS  entered  on  what  is  called  the  •'  general  order ;"  and  the 
speaker  of  the  lower  house,  if  no  motion  is  made  to  the 
contrary,  follows  the  order  in  which  the  bills  are  presented 
to  them.  You  can  make  a  special  order,  to  be  sure,  by 
saying  that  No.  20  shall  be  the  special  order  tor  to-morrow, 
or  that  the  report  of  a  Committee  shall  be  the  order  for 
twelve  o'clock.  In  the  absence  of  anything  else,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  report  of  the  Business  Committee  shall  be 
the  order  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  the  presiding  officer 
will  call  up  the  proceedings  in  accordance  with  that  order. 
Otherwise,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  having  a  Business 
Commiltee,  because  every  member  would  have  a  right,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  introduce  a  paper  to  be  read  when  he 
pleased.  But  my  view  of  the  case  would  h»,  that  to  facili- 
tate business,  and  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
or  irregularity,  that  all  things  should  come  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  Business  Committee,  and  they  should  report 
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upon  it.  Let  them  arrange  the  business  in  what  is  to  be 
termed  a  general  order.  Then  let  the  Chairman  call  up  the 
business  in  accordmce  with  the  rules  which  the  Convention 
has  established,  and  the  report  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Stone — Allow  me  to  say  a  word.  The  Business 
Committee  this  morning,  were  directed  to  prepare  rules  for 
the  Convention,  and  they  submitted  such  a  report,  making 
the  first  business  the  reading  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting;  second,  the  reports  on  committees;  third,  the 
reading  o/ communications ;  fourth,  unfinished  business.  We 
proceeded  upon  that  order  this  morning,  except  as  to  the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting.  In  this  case  a  member 
of  the  Committee  simply  made  an  announcement  for  the 
information  of  the  Convention,  according  to  the  custom  we 
have  always  pursued.  The  Business  Committee  have 
already  arranged,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  business  to  be 
proceeded  with,  and  if  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said 
upon  that  paper,  we  are  ready  for  something  else.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  simply  announced  that  we  had  certain 
communications  which,  by-and-by,  we  would  be  happy  to 
present  to  the  Convention. 

Chair — ^The  Chair  would  state  that  to  save  the  time  of 
the  Convention,  a  motion  must  be  made  before  this  dis- 
cussion goes  any  further. 

Mr.  Turner — I  move  that  we  proceed  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  last  article  presented  in  the  forenoon. 

Dr.  Feet — Is  that  announcement  of  the  member  of  the 
Business  Committee  a  part  of  the  report  of  that  Committee, 
or  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stone — The  gentleman  may  give  it  any  name  he 
pleases.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  report,  but  simply  as  an 
announcement  of  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 
It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Business  Committee  to 
announce  to  the  Convention  that  they  hold  such  and  such 
papers,  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Convention.    Some 
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geotleman  might  desire  to  know  what  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Committee  have  here  simply  made  known 
that  such  and  such  papers  were  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Turner — I  move  that  the  paper  read  this  morning, 
be  now  considered  further. 

Chair — The  paper  is  before  the  Convention  for  further 
diacussion,  unlets  there  is  an  objection. 

Mr.  Turner — I  move  that  we  proceed  now  to  the  next 
article  brought  forward  by  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Stone — A  paper  has  been  put  in  the  han49  of  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Giixbt,  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Carlin,  of 
New  Tork.    It  is  as  follows : 
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BY  JOHN  OABLIN. 
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WAGES  OF  DEAF  MUTE  INSTRUCTOKS. 


BT      JOHir      CABLIK. 


No.  120,  West  25th  Street, 

New  York,  July  28,  1858. 

P.  G.  GiLLET,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir :  By  reason  of  my  inability  to  attend  the  Con- 
vention, at  your  Institution,  I  respectfully  request  your 
goodness  to  read  this  letter  to  the  assembly. 

Yours,  Truly, 

JNO.  CARUN. 


My  Friends :  I  was  not  present  at  the  Convention  in 
the  Ohio  Institution,  when  Prof.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  in 
reply  to  my  paper,  (on  the  Mechanical  and  Professional 
Occupations  of  Graduates, )  made  some  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  the  salaries  of  Deaf  Mute  Intructors,  which 
needed  rebutting  on  my  part.  Mr.  Peet  said  : — "As  far  as 
regarded  the  salaries  paid  to  Deaf  Mute  Instructors,  the 
amount  varied  in  different  Institutions,  according  to  their 
respective  necessities.  It  was  usual  to  employ  gentlemen 
of  liberal  education  in  the  instruction  of  the  high  classes, 
and  their  services  could  not  be  obtained  except  for  a  remu- 
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nerative  compensation.     Would  it  be    expected   that  the 
same  amount  should  be  paid  to  those,  who,  having  had  less 
education,  could  not  perform  the  same  service,  neither  could 
command  equal  remuneration  in  any  other  spheres  of  action  ? 
There  was  every  disposition,  in  the  various  Institutions,  to 
pay  for  the  services  rendered;  and  so  soon  as  the  education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  should  be  carried  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  they  could  perform  the  same  services  as 
Instructors  as  their  hearing  and  speaking  colleagues,  and  be 
safe  guides  in  the  acquisition  of  idiomatic  English,  all  dis- 
parity in  the  salaries  paid  should  cease  to  exist.     The  high 
classes,  recently  established,  might  contribute  to  this  desira« 
ble  result."     Such  were  the  sentiments  which  my  worthy 
friend  had  expressed  in  justifying  the  disparity  in   salary 
between  the  speaking  and  mute  Instructors.     I  confess  I 
failed  to  feel  the  force  of  his  logic,  ingenious,  even  sound, 
though  it  appeared,  a  prima  vista,  when  I  perceived  his  argu- 
ments were  a  priori  and  not  a  posteriori.     In  Mr.  Peet's 
opinion  the  merit  of  the  teacher,  soit  parlant,  soit  sand-  muet, 
lies  in  his  learning,  and  in  mine  it   lies  in  his  capacity  to 
teach  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     Edward  Everett  is  a  magnif- 
icent rhetorician,  and  never  fails  to  throw  his  hearers  into 
raptures  with  his  oratory,  clothed  here  and  there  with  so 
much  beauty  of  language— rever  and  anon  illuminated  by 
flashes  of  eloquence, — yet  he  may  possibly  prove  but  a  third- 
rate  instructor  of  Deaf  Mutes;  and  would  fain  smuggle  into 
his  school-room  some  Mute  teacher,  whose  education  ought 
to  be  "  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  he  could 
perform  the  same  services  as  an  instructor  as  his  hearing  and 
speaking  colleagues,''  and  engage  him,  for  a  mere  song,  to 
drive  with  practical  skill  and  unwearied  zeal,  for  which  all 
our  Mute  Instructors  are  famous,  the  plow  two  feet  deep 
in  his  (Everett's)  pupils'  mental  soil,  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  therein — witli  much  grace  of  motion,  of  which 
the  man  of  ^^  liberal  education  "  is  utterly  destitute. 
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As  our  modus  operandi  of  instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
is  of  a  nature  so  peculiar,  and  so  far  different  from  that  of 
hearing  persons,  it  requires  a  proper  course  of  apprenticeship 
to  enable  the  initiate  teacher  to  know  thoroughly  its  myste- 
ries ;  and  it  requires  Instructors  of  the  right  kind,  as  regards 
their  mental  and  physical  capacities,  to  exercise  their  truly 
laborious  functions  in  the  school-rooms.  Certainly  they 
should  be  men  of  good  education ;  but  capacity  to  teach 
Deaf  Mutes  is  the  main  requisite  expected  of  them,  together 
with  patience,  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  Mutes'  welfare. 
All  these  qualities  Prof.  Peet  possesses  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Instructors  of  "liberal  education,"  without  the 
capacity  to  teach,  cannot  be  "  safe  guides  In  the  acquisition 
of  idiomatic  English." 

Hearing  and  speaking  novices,  dully  installed  in  their 
school  avocations,  receive  for  the  first  year,  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  learn  the  principles  of  instruction ;  they  hitherto 
knowing  nothing  about  them.  That  may  be  just  because 
their  future  services  must  be  now  secured  at  any  cost  what- 
ever. Annual  additions  accrue  to  their  salary  till  it  reaches 
its  stipulated  maximum — ^twelve  hundred  dollars.  They— 
now  regular  professors^-deserve  it,  indeed.  New  Mute 
teachers — ^not  novices,  for  they  are  so  familiar  with  our  sys- 
tem— ^receive  for  the  first  year,  three  hundred  dollars,  and 
teach  at  once.  And  their  salary  increases  by  annual  additions 
to  its  maximum — ^say  six  hundred  dollars,  which  is  the  same 
amount  as  the  speakmg  novice's  first  salary.  Is  this  an  act  of 
justice  ?  Is  the  argument  that  they  are  Mutes,  even  though 
they  be  men  of  good  education — Whence  the  smallness  of  their 
salary — logical  ?  Logical,  when  we  utterly  fail  to  detect 
any  difference  between  the  mute  and  speaking  teachers  in 
the  quantity  of  labor  and  in  the  progress  of  their  respective 
classes  in  knowledge  ? 

As  far  as  J  have  seen  in  this  country,  and  in  France,  all 
the  Mute  instructors  are  very  well  educated  and  qualified 
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to  be  "  safe  guides  in  the  acquisition  of  idiomatic  English.  '^ 
Therefore,  on  what  ground  is  the  justice  based,  as  to  their 
being  employed  at  a  far  less  rate  of  compensation,  for  the 
labors  of  the  school-room,  pursued  with  tact  and  success, 
equal  to  those  of  their  speaking  colleagues  ? 

It,  however,  seems  proper  to  aver  that  that  act  of  injustice, 
is  attributable  to  the  honest  opinion,  long  prevalent  among 
our  Institutions,  that  it  cannot  be  ^^  expected  that  the  same 
amount  (paid  to  speaking  teachers)  should  be  paid  to  those 
who,  having  had  less  education,  could  perform  the  same 
service. "  This  opinion,  venerable  by  its  long  standing,  and 
savoring  much  of  Old  Fogyism,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
high  standard  of  American  intelligence.  Why  should  not 
its  exorcism  be  decided  on  and  carried  into  effect  as 
promptly  as  the  devils  were  driven  out  of  the  maniac  into 
swine  ?  I  cannot  but  feel  sure  that  its  consummation  will 
render  all  Mute  professors  happy  in  the  thought  that  they 
are  at  last  allowed  to  enjoy,  to  the  fullest,  that  which  their 
speaking  colleagues  have  long  been  and  are  still  enjoying. 

It  is  necessary  to  show  here  the  error,  into  which  Prof. 
Peet  has  fallen.  He  said,  in  the  last  clause  of  his  interroga- 
tory sentence : — "  Neither  could  they  command  equal 
remuneration  in  any  other  sphere  of  action ! "  He  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  one  sphere  of  action,  speaking  and  mute 
persons,  pursuing  their  avocations,  receive  the  reward  of 
their  toil  in  equal  amounts — ^no  visible  difference  in  their 
wages  or  salaries ;  and  in  all  other  spheres  of  action  the  same 
thing  comes  in  view.  For  instance,  Mr.  Compton,  a  Deaf 
Mute  gentleman,  distinguished  for  his  intelligence,  polished 
manners,  probity,  and  faithfulness  to  his  duties,  has  long  been 
in  the  employ  of  Uncle  Sam,  at  Washington  City.  He  en- 
joys the  same  salary  as  his  fellow-clerks  in  the  same  sphere, 
however  men  of  "  liberal  education  '*  they  be,  while  the 
Mute  lacks  an  education  ^^  carried  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection.''    Were  he  to  be  transferred  from  his  present 
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sphere  to  another  of  an  elevated  character,  he  would  cer- 
tainly expect  a  higher  salary — ^neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  is  paid  to  others  of  this  sphere,  for  Uncle  Sam  recog- 
nizes no  difference  in  anything,  whatever,  between  his  speak- 
ing and  mute  employees. 

Teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  but  one  sphere  of  action, 
in  which  I  do  not  see  why  any  line  should  be  so  drawn,  as 
to  distinguish  speaking  professors  from  mute  ones,  unless 
the  former  be  considered  as  pedagogues,  and  the  latter  as 
monitors. 

As  to  Prof.  Peet's  concluding  remark,  "The  high 
classes  recently  established  might  contribute  to  this  desirable 
result,^'  I  have  not  yet  seen  anything  like  that  done  to  the 
graduates  of  his  own  High  Class,  who  fulfilled,  by  their 
brilliant  literary  achievements  in  so  limited  a  term,  his  fond 
anticipations  of  his  success  in  signalizing  the  practicability 
of  such  an  institution  in  all  our  Institutions. 

Yours  truly, 

JNO.  CARLIN. 


Chair — The  Convention  have  this  paper  before  them, 
and  it  is  open  for  remark. 

Mr.  NoYEs — There  is  a  single  remark  in  regard  to  this 
paper,  and  a  letter  which  was  read  this  morning,  which  I 
deem  it  desirable  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  those 
speaking  and  hearing  strangers  present.  It  is  this:  the 
paper  just  read,  and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Clerc,  which  was 
read  this  morning,  were  both  written  by  Deaf  Mutes. 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^I  should  like  to  make  a^  few  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  the  compensation  of  the  Deaf  ^nd  Dumb,  as 
teachers.  It  h^s  often  been  the  wish  of  many  Mutes,  that 
they  should  share  equally  in  the  privileges  and.compen- 
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sation  of  others  who  do  not  have  the  same  infirmity  with 
themselves.  They  often  wish  to  be  employed  in  business, 
and  sometimes  in  business  for  which  their  infirmity  incapac- 
itates them.  To  many  of  them,  it  seems  but  just  that,  for 
performing  the  same  class  of  labor,  they  should  receive  the 
same  amount  of  wages.  At  first  sight,  tins  view  of  the  mat- 
ter appears  correct;  but  when  you  look  at  it  in  another 
light,  I  think  the  complaint  is  an  unjust  one,  especially  when 
any  invidious  comparisons  are  attempted  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  compensation  of  mute  and  speaking  instructors. 
I  have  always  been  in  favor,  both  in  my  official  capacity  and 
otherwise,  of  having  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  paid  liberally  for 
their  labors;  and  I  sought  to  nominate  such  persons  for  that 
position  as  were  well  qualified  to  discharge  their  duties,  and 
deserve  a  high  rate  of  compensation.  But  I  found  the  Board 
of  Trustees  with  whom  I  formerly  acted,  generally  wished  to 
employ  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  the  very  lowest  amount  of 
salary.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  would  employ  the 
Deaf  Mute  at  the  lowest  compensation  possible;  therefore,  in 
the  remarks  I  make,  I  hope  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  principle  I  would  lay  down  would  be  this  :  that  the 
Deaf  Mute  instnictor  should  receive  a  salary  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  his  labor,  the  value  of  his  services,  and  the 
position  he  is  expected  to  take  in  the  social  circle  in  which 
he  lives.  According  to  my  observation  the  mute  instruc- 
tors have  generally  acquired  more  property  than  the  speaking 
instructor.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  in  his  conventional 
position  in  life  the  speaking  instructor  has  more  expenses, 
and  the  real  common  sense  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  he 
should  have  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  difference  in 
his  expenses.  In  the  Western  Institutions,  and  £  beUeve  in 
most  of  the  Eastern  ones,  there  is  a  diflTerence  in  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  but  as  a  general  rule  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  diflTerence  as  to  the  real  equality  of 
their  compensations. 
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I  think  in  the  first  place  that  the  deaf  mute  instructor 
should  be  well  qualified — should  have  the  best  education 
that  could  be  given  him;  and  then  he  should  have  a  compen- 
sation equal  to  the  speaking  instructor,  considering  the  dif- 
ference in  their  expenses — considering  that  the  expenses  of 
the  speaking  instructor,  in  social  life,  are  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  Deaf  Mute. 

Permit  me  to  add  a  word  upon  another  point.  If  the 
mute  instructors  are  incapable  of  teaching  a  class  of  five  or 
six  years'  standing,  why  is  it  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  defi- 
cient in  the  use  of  sign  language  ?  Not  at  all.  But  it  is 
because  they  are  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
in  the  more  intricate  phrases  of  the  language,  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  idioms,  and  of  general  literature.  For  my 
own  part,  if  I  had  a  Mute  sou,  I  should  prefer  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  course  of  instruction,  he  shoulil  be  placed 
under  a  speaking  teacher  who  had  a  vast  amount  of  literary 
culture  derived  from  general  reading.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  speaking  instructor  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  collegiate  education,  while  the  mute  instructor  has  been 
educated  free  of  expense,  and  consequently  has  not  been 
subjected  to  this  heavy  burden,  which  falls  upon  a  period  of 
life  when  his  resources  are  generally  most  limited.  The 
facts  in  regard  to  the  compensation  in  the  different  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institutions  show  that,  although  there  seems  to  be 
an  irregularity  in  the  compensation  of  mute  and  speaking 
teachers,  yet,  when  the  actual  expenses  of  the  two  are  con- 
sidered, the  Deaf  and  Dumb  instructor,  as  a  general  rule, 
receives  as  good  a  compensation  as  the  speaking  teacher. 

Mr.  Fay — I  agree  entirely  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat;  and  I  would  simply 
add  that  the  Deaf  Mutes  employed  in  our  Institutions  are 
actually  receiving  more  salary  than  they  could  receive  in  any 
other  employment.     This  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  the  large 
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number  of  applications  for  vacant  situations.  We  could 
employ  a  hundred  at  the  same  salary  that  we  give  those  we 
have  employed.  They  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  situations 
as  teachers,  because  they  cannot  get  as  profitable  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  It  is  true,  also,  that  they  are  not  capable 
of  carrying  a  class  through  the  whole  course. 

Mr.  GiLLET — I  would  suggest  that  as  perhaps  some  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  present  would  like  to  say 
something  on  this  subject,  that  the  interpreter  interpret 
for  hearing  persons,  if  any  desire  to  express  their  senti- 
ments. 

Mr.  Talbot — I  would  prefer,  if  these  gentlemen  are  to 
make  speeches,  that  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the 
signs  should  interpret.  I  will  suggest  that  Mr.  MacIktire 
take  my  place,  as  he  is  their  Superintendent. 

Mr.  NoRDYKE,  a  Mute,  came  forward,  and  began  to  ex- 
press himself  in  the  sign  language. 

Mr.  MacIntire — [Interpreting.]  He  states  the  subject 
of  the  letter,  namely:  the  difference  in  compensation  between 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  speaking  teachers.  He  differs  from 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  does  not  agree  that  per- 
sons who  have  been  at  school  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  or 
growing  up  from  infancy  with  a  knowledge  of  the  signs, 
should  have  less  compensation  than  the  speaking  teacher 
who  has  been  acquainted  with  the  sign  language  only  four 
or  five  years.  He  contends  that  if  the  Deaf  Mute's  knowl- 
edge of  language,  and  especially  the  language  of  signs,  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  speaking  teacher,  his  compensation  should  be 
equal.  A  new  speaking  teacher  coming  to  the  Institution, 
understands  nothing  about  signs;  the  Deaf  Mute  does — he 
has  the  advantage  and  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

Mr.  MacIntire — I  do  not  rise  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  It  is  a  very  proper  subject  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Convention,  and  the  Convention  ought  not  to 
ignore,  but  fairly  consider  it.     It  is  a  question  that  comes 
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up  in  all  these  Institutions;  the  younger  Institutions  and 
younger  teachers  especially,  as  well  as  the  younger  Superin- 
tendents, would  like  to  have  the  henefit  of  the  experience 
of  the  officers  of  older  Institutions.  So  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Deaf  and  Dumb 
teachers  should  be  employed  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the 
instruction  of  this  class  of  persons.  If  I  had  a  child  of  my 
own  that  was  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I  would  not  want  it  at  any 
time  in  its  course  of  study  to  be  under  a  Deaf  and  Dumb 
teacher,  and  especially  one  who  had  not  advanced,  as  it 
were,  out  of  that  Deaf  and  Dumb  condition  in  which  they 
are  bom.  One  great  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  Uft  them 
out  of  that  condition  and  place  them  on  an  equality,  as  far 
as  can  be,  with  speaking  and  hearing  persons. 

However  well  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  person  may  be  educated, 
he  never  can  be  brought  wholly  to  overcome  his  deaf-and- 
dumbisms.  There  is  a  kink,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind  and 
action  of  the  individual,  that  he  can  never  overcome;  and  in 
cases  where  they  have  not  gone  through  a  long  course  of 
discipline,  that  drawback  in  their  character  exists  in  their 
efforts  to  teach  others,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

As  to  compensation,  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have 
been  better  paid  according  to  the  value  of  their  services  than 
the  speaking  and  hearing  teachers.  The  senior  mute  teach- 
er, at  the  Hartford  Asylum,  has  been  on  an  equality  with  the 
most  favored  in  the  Institution.  In  this  Institution,  I  believe 
they  have  received  a  larger  salary,  sometimes,  than  the  hear- 
ing and  speaking  persons  of  several  years  experience.  It 
may  be  different  now.  In  the  Indiana  Institution,  the  senior 
deaf  mute  teacher  is  on  an  equality,  as  to  the  salary,  with 
the  first  class  of  speaking  and  hearing  teachers.  New  mute 
teachers  are  paid  on  an  equality  with  new  speaking  teachers. 
I  believe  throughout  the  country,  they  have  been,  and  are 
paid  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  speaking  and  hearing 
teachers.    I  have  no  idea  that  the  best  Deaf  and  Dumb 
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teacher  I  have  ever  met  with,  as  to  the  value  of  his  services 
to  the  Institution,  is  to  be  compared  with  a  good  speaking 
and  hearing  teacher.  They  are  so  considered  in  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  these  Institutions,  as  far  as  I  understand  the 
matter.  If  mistaken,  I  would  like  to  be  corrected.  Are 
they  not  so  considered  in  the  older  Institutions  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Peet. — I  have  been  led  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  teachers 
from  that  which  has  just  been  brought  before  you  by  Mr. 
MacIntire.  In  the  Institution  with  which  I  am  connected, 
there  are  six  Deaf  Mute  teachers  employed — in  all,  fifteen 
teachers.  Some  of  these  are  females.  None  of  these  females 
are  Deaf  Mutes,  however.  Of  these  Deaf  Mutes,  four  are 
superior  teachers.  They  are  able  to  take  a  class  at  the  be- 
gining  and  carry  them  along  to  a  point,  say  three  years  from 
the  time  of  entering  school,  while  I  know  of  but  two  or 
three  speaking  teachers  who  can  equal  them.  They  are  re- 
markable in  their  ability  to  bring  on  a  class  for  the  first 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  speaking  person,  but  up  to  that  time, 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  good  deaf  mute  teacher  cannot  take 
a  class,  and  instil  into  their  minds  everything  necessary  to  be 
taught  up  to  that  period.  I  have  no  doubt  my  father  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  MacIntire — ^The  particular  point  under  discussion 
is  on  the  matter  of  compensation.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  to  speak  as  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet — As  an  actual  fact,  the  compensation 
of  the  deaf  mute  teacher  is  not  as  great  as  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  speaking  teacher.  What  the  reason  is  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  I  believe  the  reasoning  upon  which  this 
difference  was  based  was  reasoned  long  before  I  became  a 
teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  this  difference  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  that  time— ten  years  ago.  I  am  in  favor, 
myself,  of  increasing  the  compensation  of  a  good  deaf  mute 
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teacher.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  select  from  among 
the  pupils  a  good  deaf  mute  teacher,  but  when  we  have 
found  one,  we  ought  to  keep  and  encourage  him, 

Mr.  'i  UANER — The  point  of  enquiry  was,  whether  the 
deaf  and  dumb  teachers,  who  are  said  to  be  quite  equal  to 
the  speaking  teachers,  to  the  third  year,  are  actually  put  on 
an  equality  for  the  first  three  years  of  employment,  there,  in 
New  York,  with  the  speaking  teacher. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet — My  father  can  answer  this  enquiry 
best. 

Dr.  Peet — ^The  compensation,  sir,  is  about  the  same. 
The  salaiy  we  have  given  to  a  new  teacher  who  can  hear 
and  speak — a  new  professor — ^is  less  than  what  we  pay  for 
the  salary  of  a  deaf  mute  teacher  who  has  been  with  us 
three  or  four  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  experiment  with  us, 
in  the  outset,  to  employ  deaf  mute  teachers,  but  we  take 
them  sometimes  as  monitors,  and  try  them,  just  as  our  col- 
leges take  a  young  man  as  a  tutor,  and  if  he  succeeds  well 
in  that  capacity,  they  will  by-and-by  make  a  professor  of 
him,  and  continue  him  in  the  Institution. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  deaf  mute  teacher  neces- 
sary in  the  outset.  He  must  be  skilled  in  using  signs  with 
facility,  and  must  be  a  good  scholar.  In  other  words,  he 
must  be  physically  and  mentally  adapted  to  the  business  in 
view.  There  is  something  about  a  deaf  mute  teacher 
which  will  inspire  a  class  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  that 
manifested  under  a  new  hearing  and  speaking  teacher.  The 
fact  is  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  our  own 
Institutions,  and  I  expect  that  when  I  take  a  deaf  mute 
teacher,  who  is  skilled — one  we  have  had  with  us  for  some 
time,  and  a  raw  professor,  so  to  speak — that  is  a  person 
newly  introduced  into  the  employment,  the  deaf  mute 
teacher  will  succeed  better  in  his  clasifes  than  the  inexperir 
enced  professor.     That  has  been  shown  again  and  again,  but 

beyond  a  certain  point,  the  deaf  mute  teacher  is  not  as 
—9 
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well  qualified  to  carry  on  a  class  as  a  hearing  and  speaking 
man. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  as  well  educated.  There  are 
a  great  many  idioms  of  the  language  he  does  not  and  cannot 
understand.  Whereas,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes  in  the  history  of  our  own  Institution,  the 
successful  professor  should  be  able,  and  is  able,  to  take  the 
most  difficult  sentence  in  the  English  language,  and  analyze 
it  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  his  class.  This 
can  be,  and  is  done  every  day  in  some  of  our  classes. 

The  subject,  sir,  under  discussion,  is  a  very  delicate  one, 
and  I  confess  I  have  no  disposition  to  pursue  it  further. 
The  argument  used  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  is  that  for  the 
same  services  performed  by  the  Deaf  Mute,  the  same  com- 
pensation should  be  rendered  as  to  the  hearing  and  speaking 
persons.  This  is  precisely  the  argument  brought  forward  in 
all^  the  woman's-rights  conventions  in  the  country,  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  They  say  if  a  female  performs  certain 
duties  as  welL  as  a  man,  for  instance,  those  of  a  clerk,  she 
ought  to  have  the  same  salary  that  a  man  gets.  I  Am  dis- 
posed to  doubt  and  controvert  this  idea.  I  don't  pretend  to 
say  whether  women  are  wrong  in  this  respect,  but  such  is 
the  general  sense  of  the  community,  that  the  services  of 
women  can  be  engaged  in  every  department  at  a  less  rate  of 
compensation  than  those  of  man.  They  can  hve  on  less, 
expect,  and  are  contented  with  less ;  and,  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view,  the  chief  inducement  to  employ  women  in- 
stead of  men,  is  that  they  are  cheaper.  Well,  sir,  we  give 
our  female  teachers  less  salary  than  our  professors,  and  per- 
haps on  the  same  principle,  is  established  the  tariff  of  sal- 
aries; and  yet  there  are^enough  persons  to  fill  the  offices,  and 
there  are  applications  sufficient  to  fill  them  as  soon  as 
the  vacancies  are  known.  We  don't  try  to  beat  them  down, 
to  see  at  how  low  a  rate  we  can  employ  them,  but  the 
compensation  is  established  and  known,  and  the  applications 
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are  made  for  the  post.  Precisely  so  is  it  in  reference  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  complaint  in  that  paper  is  only 
against  the  rule  which  proposes  a  less  rate  of  compensation 
for  the  services  of  Deal  Mutes  than  of  hearing  and  speaking 
persons. 

Sir,  in  reference  to  this  rule,  I  may  say  that  I  think  there 
is  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  deaf  and  dumb  teachers  do  not 
perform  as  much  service  as  a  professor.  For  instance, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  conducting  religious  worship 
in  the  chapel.  It  may  be  different  in  other  Institutions,  but 
they  do  not  in  our  own.  And  they  are  not  capable  of  car- 
rying forward  a  class  to  as  high  a  degree  of  attainment. 
It  would  be  very  unwise  to  place  a  class  of  four  or  five 
years'  standing  under  a  deaf  mute  teacher.  This  is  my 
experience. 

In  reference  to  the  other  modes  of  employment,  for 
instance,  as  mechanics,  I  believe  that  for  the  service  rendered 
the  pay  should  be  commensurate.  For  instance,  if  a  Deaf 
Mule  is  a  mason,  and  will  lay  as  many  thousand  brick  in  a 
day  as  his  speaking  and  hearing  compeer,  he  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation.  So  in  regard  to  the  other 
kinds  of  employment.  Take  piece-work,  for  instance.  If 
a  Deaf  Mute  will  make  a  bureau  as  well  as  any  other  man, 
I  think  he  ought  to  receive  the  same  price  for  his  services. 
So  far  as  I  know  this  is  done.  We  have  a  master  cabinet- 
maker, and  a  shoemaker,  and  a  tailor,  and  we  put  them  all 
on  the  same  footing.  We  give  the  cabinetmaker,  who  is  a 
Deaf  Mute,  the  same  as  to  our  head  shoemaker,  who  is  a 
hearing  man,  because  he  is  equally  competent  in  his  depart- 
ment. Here  there  is  no  injustice  done  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  done  in  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  deaf  mute  and  hearing  teachers. 

It  has  been  stated  by  my  friend  that  they  could  find  no 
other  compensation,  elsewhere,  equal  to  what  they  get  with 
us ;  that  is  true,  but  that  don't  quite  meet  the  statements  in 
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the  paper  which  has  been  read,  that  for  the  same  services 
performed  as  a  teacher,  by  the  Deaf  Mute,  he  should  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation  as  his  belter  educated  and  more 
competent  companion  in  that  department  of  instruction.  In 
regard  to  the  elementary  classes,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  do 
exceedingly  well,  and  I  would  not  on  any  account  dispense 
with  their  services.  But  because  I  think  that  in  the  outset 
they  do  as  well,  in  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  as  a 
hearing  and  speaking  teacher,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  have  the  same  compensation.  'Ihere  are  higher 
branches  for  which  they  are  not  qualified,  and  the  latter  are. 
This  may  be  illustrated  m  this  way  :  A  boy  enters  a 
printing  office.  He  gets  scarcely  more  than  his  board  and 
clothes — ^he  is  called  the  ^^  Printer^ s  DeviT^ — sweeps  the 
office,  dusts  the  chairs,  and  goes  errands  ;  and  does  it  hold 
tliat  because  he  can  perform  these  services  as  well  as  the 
most  accomplished  compositor  in  the  office,  he  should  have 
the  same  wages  ?  Change  places  with  these  persons,  and  on 
the  principle  of  that  argument,  stated  by  Mr.  Carun,  the 
boy  ought  to  have  the  same  compensation  that  the  man  has 
who  is  accomplished  in  the  higher  duties  of  compositor. 
There  is  evidently  a  fallacy  in  the  argument.  So  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  They  are  qualified  to  per- 
form certain  duties,  and  they  do  it  well.  They  are  not 
qualified — I  know  the  remark  will  be  an  unpopular  one,  and 
will  go  out  and  meet  with  no  favor  from  a  certain  class  of 
humanity — they  are  not  qualified  to  carry  forward  a  class  of 
Deaf  Mutes,  successfully,  for  over  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years.  The  case  has  been  tried,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
some  of  the  pupils,  under  the  care  of  deaf  mute  instruc- 
tors, have  been  spoiled.  They  have  not  attained  to  that 
high  standard  of  intellectual  attainment  that  they  might 
have  done  under  other  circumstances;  but  this  was  the 
result  of  necessity,  and  could  not  be  avoided.  Therefore, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  never  allow  a  Deaf  Mute, 
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except  under  extreme  necessity,  to  cany  forward  a  class 
beyond  this  period.  If  I  have  any  things  to  do  with  the 
controlling  management  of  the  Institution,  I  never  will 
allow  a  Deaf  Mute  to  go  forward  with  the  same  class 
beyond  three  years. 

Mr.  PoRT£R — It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  subject 
should  be  well  understood  by  the  Mutes  themselves.  It  is 
desirable  to  prevent  any  dissatisfaction  on  their  part,  partic- 
ularly on  the  part  of  those  who  are  employed  as  instructors, 
and  that  they  should  feel  that  they  are  fairly  dealt  with. 
Otherwise,  they  make  themselves  unhappy,  and  sometimes 
to  such  a  degree  that  their  usefulness  is  diminished,  and  the 
effect  is  felt  on  their  classes.  The  case  is  a  very  clear  one, 
and  can  be  set  in  a  very  clear  light  by  following  out  the 
line  of  argument  started  by  Dr.  Peet. 

In  other  cases  of  instruction  by  those  who  have  all  their 
faculties,  there  are  heads  of  colleges,  and  professors  and 
tutors.  There  are  also  principals,  and  assistant  instructors 
of  high-schools,  and  teachers  of  primary  schools  of  difier- 
ent  grades.  These  do  uot  all  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  higher  qualifications  are  demanded, 
and  rarer  endowments  required,  and  more  expense  incurred 
in  preparing  for  the  higher,  than  for  the  lower  departments. 
The  same  principle  holds  good  in  other  spheres  of  labor. 

Yet  it  may  be  that  the  president  or  professor  in  a  col- 
lege could  not  teach  a  primary  school,  half  so  well  as  a  man 
who  has  been  trained  to  that  business,  but  possesses  a  lower 
and  less  rare  order  of  qualifications,  and  a  less  degree  of  cul- 
tivation. But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  teacher  of  a  primary 
school  should  have  the  same  salary  as  the  professor  in  a 
college.  If  we  admit,  then,  that  deaf  mute  teachers  can 
carry  on  a  class  up  to  a  certain  stage  better  than  any  other 
teachers,  it  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  equal  compensation 
to  be  given  tp  them,  even  though  we  necessarily,  at  first, 
and  at  times,  afterwards,  employ  the  hearing  teacher  in  a 
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young  class;  because  they,  the  mute  teachers,  are  not 
capable  of  doing  that  for  which  we  need  liberally  educated 
men. 

Either  we  need  liberally  educated  men,  or  we  do  not  need 
them.  If  the  deaf  and  dumb  teachers  are  as  good  ior  the 
whole  course,  employ  them  for  the  whole  course,  and  give 
them  such  wages  as  shall  be  considered  fair,  all  things  being 
taken  into  the  account,  and  a  due  reference,  of  course,  being 
had  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  But  if,  for  any  rea- 
son whatever,  speaking  and  hearing  men  of  liberal  educa- 
tioU)  men  who  in  other  spheres  would  command  high  salaries, 
must  be  employed, — if  it  be  only  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
having  men  trained  up  for  Principals,  and  Superintendents, 
it  is  manifest  that  such  men  should  have  a  higher  compensa- 
tion than  the  deaf  mute  teachers  can  reasonably  expect. 
We  ought  either  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  services  of 
liberally  educated  men,  or  to  give  them  higher  salaries  than 
to  the  Deaf  Mutes. 

Mr.  Turner — I  think  that  Dr.  Peet  has  set  forth  the 
true  principle,  namely :  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  teachei's 
should  be  paid  for  three  years'  services,  or  for  that  grade  of 
teaching,  as  much  as  the  speaking  teacher  receives,  during 
the  first,  second  and  third  years.  The  question  I  have  pro- 
pounded, which  is  practically  one  that  I  have  to  meet  pretty 
soon,  is  this :  I  want  to  know  whether  the  Doctor's  deaf 
and  dumb  teachers,  especially  those  his  son  speaks  of  as 
being  so  good — whether  they  now  receive  as  much  as  his 
hearing  and  speaking  teachers  receive  for  the  third  year  ? 
I  want  it  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Dr.  Peet — ^Is  the  question  propounded  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Turner — ^Yes. 

Dr.  Peet — ^With  us,  we  give  to  a  professor  for  the  first 
year,  $350  and  his  board.  We  give  to  a  Deaf  Mute  who 
has  been  with  us  long  enough  to  take  a  class  of  this  descrip- 
tion, 1400.     Then  he  would  receive  |1,200  for  the  three 
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years.  The  hearing  and  speaking  teacher  would  receive  for 
the  first  year,  $350 ;  for  the  second  year,  $475 ;  for  the 
third,  $600.  It  makes  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  hearing 
and  speaking  persons.  That  is  the  tariff  established  in  our 
Institution. 

Mr.  Porter — ^What  has  this  to  do  with  the  point  ?  For 
if  you  must  employ  hearing  and  speaking  men,  they  must  be 
trained  in  some  way,  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  beginning 
at  the  beginning.  Unless  the  Institution  can  be  carried  on 
by  Deaf  Mutes  alone,  you  must  train  hearing  and  speaking 
teachers,  and  at  other  times  employ  them  more  or  less  in 
the  younger  classes. 

Mr.  Turner — The  gist  of  my  inquiiy  was,  to  set  the 
matter  in  such  a  light  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  would  be 
satisfied.  For  if  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  is  to  be  paid  for 
his  services,  as  well  as  the  speaking  teacher  is  for  the  same 
services,  to  a  certain  point,  then  there  is  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint. We  claim  that  the  hearing  and  speaking  teacher  at 
his  third  year  is  able  to  do  much  more  than  any  deaf  and 
dumb  teacher  can  do,  and  it  is  only  up  to  that  point,  that  I 
asked  whether  he  received  the  same  as  a  hearing  and 
speaking  teacher.  If  so,  the  deaf  and  dumb  teachers  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  It  was  to  show  that  there  was  jus- 
tice in  this  discrimination  that  I  made  the  inquiry.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Peet  in  what  he  has  said,  and  with  the  other  gen- 
tlemen, also.  There  is  an  abundance  of  furniture,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  a  teacher's  duty,  which 
the  well-educated  man  has  in  his  profession,  and  which  he 
acquires  from  day  to  day,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
around,  in  the  communion  he  has  with  his  fellow-speaking 
man,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  teacher  never  can  obtain. 
The  latter  makes  up  in  part  from  reading  the  newspapers, 
but  he  is  not  in  full  communion  with  his  fellow-beings 
around  him,  and  never  can  be.  It  is  the  want  of  this  that 
incapacitates   him  for    the  accomplishment  of  the  higher 
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duties  of  a  teacher,  and  consequently  for  that  he  never  should 
be  paid.  I  want  to  see  justice  done  in  this  matter,  and  if 
Dr.  Peet  does  not  pay  his  deaf  mute  teachers  equally  with 
the  others  for  the  first  three  years,  I  call  upon  him^  to  raise 
the  salaries  and  make  them  equal.  We  have  done  so  in  our 
Institution. 

Mr.  Waite — (Deaf  Mute,)  indicated  by  signs  a  desire 
to  address  the  meeting.     Mr.  Giixet  interpreted.     He  says 
he  should  like  to  have  your  attention  for  a  moment.     The 
subject  is  mechanics,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  cabinetmakers, 
and  any  other  trades  they  can  follow.     If  they  are  wise  and 
good  workmen,  they  ought  to   be  well  paid.     Those  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  who  can  work  as  well  as  other  workmen, 
ought  to  be  paid  the  same.     There  is  some  difference  be- 
tween them.     There  is  a  mental  distinction.     In  some  re- 
spects  they  differ.     Now  he   is   going  on   to  show  what 
it  is.     It  is  in   intellectual  matters.     A   deaf  and   dumb 
man  is  selected  for  the  first  year,  and  a  speaking  man  is 
got  for  the  same  purpose.     The  speaking  man  does  not 
understand  the  signs  familiarly,  and  his  progress  is  slow. 
He  improves  somewhat,  but  he  has  not  the  facility  in  signs, 
and  pantomine  that  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  has.     He  says 
he  thinks  these  persons  ought  to  be  paid  just  the  same.     The 
speaking  teacher  gains  the  first  year,  and  makes  some  im- 
provement.    He  improves  continually  through  the  third  and 
foiurth  years,  and  he  becomes  a  very  wise  and  excellent 
teacher.     His  salary  is  increased  a  hundred  a  year,  until  he 
gets  a  thousand  dollars.     The  deaf  and  dumb  teacher,  the 
first  year,  does  not  understand  signs  accurately.     He  contin- 
ues to  study  and  learn,  and  his  wisdom  increases.     The  first 
year  he  is  paid  |300,  the  second  year  he  gets  $50  more. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  teacher  improves  in  language  slowly. 
He  gets  $50  increase  to  his  salary  each  year,  until  it  be- 
comes $800  or  $900 ;  and  that  is  plenty.     The  speaking 
teacher  ought  to  have   $1,000.    $700  or  $800  is  about 
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enough  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  man.  He  knows  a  speaking 
teacher  who  is  getting  $1,000.  The  deaf  and  dumb  man 
continues  to  teach  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  He  becomes 
more  accurate,  but  his  salary  is  not  increased,  and  he  (Mr. 
WArrE,)  don't  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Fay — ^I  would  inquire  if  there  is  any  general  com- 
plaint or  dissatisfaction  among  deaf  mute  teachers,  them- 
selves, on  account  of  salaries.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 
Our  Institution  employs  one  deaf  mute  teacher,  whom  we 
would  not  part  with  on  any  consideration  whatever,  and  I 
think  we  pay  him  fairly.  We  have  raised  his  salary  from 
time  to  time  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  in  future  years.  He  has  been  vnth  us 
but  little  more  than  two  years,  and  is  now  receiving  a  salary 
of  1350,  with  board,  room,  washmg,  fuel,  lights,  &c.,  in 
the  Institution.  At  any  rate,  he  seems  perfectly  satis- 
fied. It  is  Mr.  Carlin,  who  is  not  a  teacher,  and  never 
will  be — ^because  he  can  do  a  great  deal  better  in  his  pres- 
ent lucrative  and  honorable  profession— a  man  of  finished 
education,  who  has  sent  this  article  to  the  Convention;  so 
that  I  think  we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  this  matter 
for  the  sake  of  deaf  mute  teachers,  generally,  es  being  dis- 
satisfied. Mr.  Carlin  has  sent  such  a  paper  once  before  to 
a  Convention — I  think  it  was  the  third  Convention,  which 
was  held  at  Columbus — the  subject  was  then  ably  discussed, 
and  presented,  as  I  think,  in  its  true  light;  and  I  did  not 
suppose  we  should  be  called  upon  to  go  over  the  ground 
again^  and  I  don't  know  why  we  should  spend  time  merely 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Ca^lik,  although  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
him,  and  own  that  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  I  never  could 
understand  how  he  could  get  such  an  education.  Our  deaf 
mute  teachers  are  satisfied  and  don't  complain,  and  I  thmk 
this  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  coming  to  a 
decision  in  this  matter.     Mr.  Carun  is  not  a  member  of 

this  Convention,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  soon  enough 
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to  consider  these  complaints  when  they  come  from  deaf 
mute  teachers  themselves. 

Mr.  Stone — I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  this  discussion. 
I  believe  we  pay  now  for  the  services  of  deaf  mute 
teachers  just  about  what  they  are  worth.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  force  in  what  the  last  gentleman  has  said.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  teachers,  as  he  has  remarked,  are  satisfied. 
I  believe  our  Institution,  in  Ohio,  pays  this  class  of  teachers 
more  than  any  other  Institution. 

Mr.  GiLLET — ^How  much  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Stone — ^We  pay  our  deaf  and  dumb  teachers  #800 
after  they  have  been  with  us  five  years. 

Mr.  Fay — Do  you  board  them  also  ? 

Mr.  Stone — We  do  not. 

Mr.  Turner— We  pay  $1,000  to  all  except  one. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  will  state,  however,  that  I  believe  a  man 
deprived  of  one  important  sense  is  not  as  valuable  a  man  as 
one  who  has  the  use  of  all.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine that  a  deaf  and  dumb  teacher  can  become  as  useful 
as  a  speaking  teacher.  Take  a  new  teacher,  one  who  is  not 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  who  is,  and  the  difference  will  be 
in  favor  of  the  spealcing  man,  unless  the  other  is  talented, 
and  of  superior  powers  of  mind.  Take  two  men  of  equal 
ability,  and  physical  adaptation  to  the  employment,  and  give 
them,  if  you  please,  the  same  education,  and  the  hearing 
man  will  be  superior,  as  instructor,  to  the  one  who  is  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  can  soon  acquire  and  master  the  sign  lan- 
guage, which  is  merely  the  instniment  of  instruction,  while 
the  Deaf  Mute  will  scarcely  be  able  to  obtain  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  written  or  spoken  language,  as  shall  place  him  on 
an  equality  with  his  more  favored  companion. 

The  Mute  can  at  first  talk  better  with  the  Mutes,  but  he 
cannot  teach  them  better ;  and  he  cannot,  ordinarily,  take  a 
class  on  further  than  two  or  three  years.  A  few  years  since, 
I  had  occasion  to  desire  that  a  deaf  mute  teacher  should 
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take  an  advanced  class.  He  was  a  superior  teacher,  but  I 
could  not  induce  him  to  take  charge  of  a  class  of  five  jears' 
standing.  He  would  not  go  further  than  four  years.  He 
felt  that  his  forte  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  course.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  I  think  we  pay  our  deaf  and  dumb 
teachers  as  well  as  others. 

Mr.  Gallaudet*— I  don't  think  that  we  can  settle  any- 
thing in  this  matter.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Institutions.  Still,  if  the  discussion  tends  to  equalize  the 
salaries  of  Deaf  Mutes,  I  would  not  object,  as  I  do  know 
that  there  is  some  talk  in  the  leading  Institutions  as  to  what 
they  receive.  It  is  a  question  much  thought  about  by  them, 
whether  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  settle  down  for  life 
to  teach  Mutes;  whether  they  shall  have  a  home — a  family. 
If  .^they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
profession  for  life,  they  should  have  a  sufBciently  large  salary 
to  marry,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  This  is  a  very  delicate 
question  upon  which  I  am  entering,  and  I  have  only  an 
opinion.  But  I  know  that  in  the  minds  of  most  deaf  and 
dumb  young  men,  that  is  the  practical  point — that  is  the 
sticking  point  in  the  whole  business.  Those  who  liave  no 
idea  of  marrying,  feel  contented;  but  those  who  wish  to 
marry,  feel  that  they  have  not  enough  to  marry  iipon. 

Mr.  Gamage — (Mr.  E.  Peet  interpreting.)  I  expect 
in  future  time,  the  Boards  of  Directors  in  the  different  In- 
stitutions will  increase  their  salaries  to  a  uniform  rate,  and 
now  we  had  better  dismiss  the  whole  subject  from  our  minds 
and  pass  to  something  else. 

Mr.  Stone — That  is  a  sensible  idea.  We  cannot  do  any- 
thing here,  in  regard  to  our  deaf  and  dumb  brethren  in  this 
respect.  We  cannot  make  any  rule  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
No  deaf  and  dumb  man  has  been  engaged,  except  for  a 
satisfactory  compensation.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  Insti- 
tutions are  desirous  of  doing  any  injustice  to  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Turner — ^An  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  subject 
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which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  thing.  Our  deaf 
and  dumb  bachelors  are  well  enougK  satisfied,  but  there  are 
some  of  our  older  deaf  and  dumb  tutors  who  want  to  get 
married,  and  we  have,  in  our  Institution,  out  of  regard  to 
that  fatal  infirmity,  given  to  our  married  deaf  and  dumb 
teachers,  two  hundred  dollars  more,  and  I  have  had  applica- 
tions from  two  of  Dr.  Peet's  teachers  to  Kave  me  take  them, 
so  that  (he^  can  have  wives  and  the  additional  two  hundred 
dollars,  too;  (laughter,)  so  that  if  New  York  would  advance 
the  salary  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  teachers  two  hundred 
dollars,  when  they  get  married,  there  will  be  no  more  trouble. 

Mr.  Waite,  (a  Mute,)  addressed  the  meeting  in  sign 
language,  as  interpreted  by  Mr,  Gillet.  He  thinks  the 
deaf  and  dumb  teacher  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  married^ 
and  that  their  salaries  should  be  increased — the  Trustees 
should  give  them  enough  to  live  on  year  by  year.  Enough 
b  all  they  want.  When  a  deaf  and  dumb  teacher  wants  to 
get  married,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  married,  the  same 
as  a  speaking  teacher.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Dr.  Peet — ^In  reply  to  the  remark  the  gentleman  has 
made,  that  he  has  had  application  from  some  of  our  deaf 
mute  teachers  to  be  employed  at  the  American  Asylum,  I 
suppose  it  is  not  so  much  on  the  question  of  salary ;  but  he 
has  educated  a  very  interesting  young  woman,  who  resides 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  of  our  teachers  wants  to  be 
there,  that  he  may  visit  her  oftener  than  he  can  from  New 
York.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Turner— I  think,  then,  if  we  furnish  your  teachers 
wives,  you  certainly  ought  to  furnish  them  an  increase  of 
salary.     [Laughter*] 

Chair — ^The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  you  have  now 
reached  the  root  of  this  matter,  and  you  had  better  take  up 
another  paper. 

'  Mr.  Stone — ^I  move  we  now  listen  to  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  a  Symbolical  Alphabet. 
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Mr.  MacIntirb — ^We  hiave  not  disposed  of  this  one  yet. 
The  writer  is  absent,  and  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  as  to  its 
disposal.  I  move  that  it  be  entered  on  the  file,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  printed  in  the  ^^Proceedings." 

Motion  adopted. 

Chair — You  are  now  ready,  I  suppose,  to  attend  to  the 
letter  from  John  R.  Burnet. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet — ^I  will  state  that  Mr.  Burxet  is  a 
Deaf  Mute,  living  at  Livingston,  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet  then  read  the  following  letter. 

Livingston,  N.  J.,  August  8,  1858. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Fifth  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen  : — That  I  have  not  been  personally  present 
at  any  of  your  Conventions,  except  the  first,  held  at  the  New 
York  Institution,  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Deaf  Mute  education,  or  of  desire  to  do  whatever 
may  be  within  my  limited  ability  for  the  benefit  of  my  com- 
panions in  misfortune;  but,  because  neither  the  circum- 
stances of  a  small  farmer,  in  hay  time,  nor,  at  present,  my 
state  of  health,  (crippled  for  a  year  past  by  rheumatism,) 
will  admit  of  such  long  journeys.  Tet  though  not  able  to 
attend  in  person,  I  have  once  or  twice  sent  communica- 
tions, the  reception  of  which  encourages  me  to  trouble 
you  again. 

I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  make  a  few  remarks  ^n  the  report 
on  my  Syllabic  Manual  Alphabet,  presented  by  Dr.  Peet  to 
the  Fourth  Convention,  {Proceedir^Sy  pages  122-3-4). 
You  will,  no  doubt,  properly  consider  the  Doctor's  decision 
as  final,  (a  res  adjudicata^)  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  very  decidedly 
unfavorable,  and  does  not  discourage  further  experiment! 
The  two  principal  objections  stated  against  the  new  alphabet 
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are :  First,  that  it  requires  time  and  pains  to  make  it  as 
familiar  as  the  old  one,  (the  same  objection  that  prevents 
our  British  brethren  relinquishing  their  two-handed  alphabet, 
for  a  one-handed  one,  while  they  admit  the  superior  conve- 
nience of  the  latter);  and  second,  that  some  of  the  positions 
representing  syllables  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  and  legible. 
I  think  this  last  objection  may  be  obviated  by  practice,  and 
by  slight  modifications  of  those  positions. 

The  experiments  to  which  the  Doctor  refers,  were  con- 
tinued for  a  few  days,  only.  It  was  found  a  very  easy  matter 
to  learn  the  elements  of  the  new  alphabet ;  but^  as  the 
gain  in  rapidity,  of  caursCj  was  not  immediate  but  prospective, 
requiring  diligent  use  for  a  few  weeks  to  make  it  very 
decidedly  apparent;  the  two  or  three  bright  boys  with 
whom  the  experiment  was  begun,  wanted  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  go  on  with  it,  after  my  farm  had  compelled  me  to 
leave  them  to  themselves.  It  requires,  in  such  a  case,  some 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  sanguine  disposition,  seldom 
found  in  any  but  the  inventor  himself,  to  get  a  new  alphabet 
into  the  full  tide  of  actual  use. 

I  am  not  without  hopes  that  there  may  be  some  young 
member  of  the  Convention  who  may  take  up  the  alphabet 
where  I  left  it,  modify  it  so  as  to  acquire  some  sort  of 
adoptive  paternal  interest  in  it^  and  so  as  to  obviate  what 
objections  it  may  justly  be  liable  to ;  and  then  prove  practi- 
cally the  great  benefit  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  an  alphabet 
that,  while  to  one  equally  unacquainted  with  both,  its 
acquisition  is  scarcely  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon one-handed  alphabet,  will  yet  admit  of  perhaps  double 
the  rapidity  of  the  latter. 

I  wish,  more  particularly,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
adaptation  of  my  alphabet  for  abbreviatio?is.  By  refering  to 
the  exposition  in  the  American  Annals,  (Vol.  III.,  p.  217, 
and  on, )  you  will  observe  that  the  positions  mostly  ex- 
press single  letters;    B\it  so  contrived  that  all  the   usual 
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combinations  of  consonants  can  be  exhibited,  so  that  all  the 
letters  of  each  combination  will  be  distinctly  visible  in  their 
proper  order — ^initial  combinations  on  the  right  hand,  final 
ones  on  the  left — ^while  the  vowels  and  liquids  are  indicated 
by  the  mode  of  joining  the  hands.  Now,  if  a  teacher  pre- 
fers abbreviations  that  directly  recall  a  wofd  to  methodic 
signs,  he  will  find  such  an  alphabet  very  useful.  He  can, 
even  to  a  great  extent,  confine  himself  to  one  hand.  Sup- 
pose he  adopts  the  abbreviation  scho^  to  represent  the  word 
school^  by  my  alphabet  the  s  is  formed  by  half  bending  the 
thumb,  the  c  by  half  bending  the  fore-finger,  the  h  by  half 
bending  the  middle  finger,  and  the  o  by  a  forward  movement 
of  the  hand.  Or  if  he  would  for  rapidity  of  communica- 
tion, express  Franklin  by  Fra.^  the  thumb-nail  against  the 
ball  of  the  middle  finger  forms  the  JP,  the  two  last  fingers 
are  twisted  together  for  the  r,  and  the  a  is  formed  by  a 
backward  movement.     And  so  of  other  cases. 

In  bringing  forward  a  subject  that  has  been  once  formally 
dismissed,  I  hope  I  am  not  transgressinsj  any  of  your  rules. 
I  do  not  desire  to  have  the  matter  referred  to  a  committee 
this  time,  but  merely  to  suggest  it  for  the  individual  con- 
sideration of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  of  those 
absent  teachers  who  may  read  your  proceedings. 

With  sincere  wishes  that  your  conference  may  be  con- 
ducted with  wisdom  and  harmony,  and  may  result  in  much 
good  to  the  cause  of  Deaf  Mute  education, 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

JOHN  R.  BURNET. 

Mr.  Turner — I  move  that  that  document  be  submitted 
to  Mr.  Porter,  for  him  to  examine  it  and  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Porter — The  gentleman  acts,  probably,  under  a 
misapprehension,  in  making  this  nomination.  I  should  think 
the  scheme  exceedingly  desirable  for  adoption,  but  for  the 
practical  difficulties,  which,  I  think,  must  encumber  this,  or 
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any  similar  scheme.    As  it  is,  my  opinion  would  be  un&vor- 
able. 

Mr.  Turner — ^I  think  this  method  of  disposing  of  the 
letter  is  proper,  because  Mr.  Porter  has  recently  expressed 
sentiments  in  harmony  with  that  paper.  « 

Mr.  MacIntire — This  paper  has  been  referred  from  one 
Convention  to  another,  and  the  writer  now  wishes  it  finally 
disposed  of,  but  he  does  not  want  it  referred.  Shall  we  re- 
gard his  wishes  or  not  ?  I  think  we  had  better  dispose  of 
it  in  a  way  that  will  be  a  finality.  If  it  is  the  understanding 
that  Mr.  Porter  is  to  keep  it,  and  that  it  shall  be  reported 
to  every  Convention  hereafter,  I  am  opposed  to  it,  but  if 
that  is  not  the  design  of  the  motion,  I  am  in  favor  of  it — 
that  is,  of  disposing  finally  of  it. 

Dr.  Pret — The  communication  is  made  in  good  faith. 
It  is  on  a  subject  upon  which  he  has  thought  much,  and  I 
think,  out  of  respect  to  the  writer,  it  should  be  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes — ^that  is  embodied  in  the  Report 
of  the  Convention.  I  move  that  it  be  placed  among  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  at  a  proper  time,  as  a 
motion  will  be  made,  referred  for  publication. 

Mr.  Turner — ^I  designed  no  disrespect  to  the  gentleman, 
for  indeed,  I  believe  there  is  something  valuable  in  it,  and  I 
moved  that  it  be  referred  to  Mr.  Porter,  that  he  might  find 
it  out.     I  withdraw  my  motion  now. 

Chair — The  question  is  on  Dr.  Pest's  motion. 

Motion  passed. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet — Mr.  Burnet,  in  that  paper  refers 
to  the  experiments  he  tried  some  years  since,  in  the  Institu* 
tion  at  New  York.  These  experiments  were  performed  in 
my  class.  There  were  some  two  or  three  members  of  that 
class,  now  members  of  the  high  class,  and  I  spent,  in  all, 
about  three  weeks,  in  trying  to  master  this  alphabet,  so  as 
to  use  it  successfully,  with  these  pupils ;  and  though  it  dis- 
played very  great  ingenuity,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
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as  a  practical  thing  it  was  of  but  little  use,  and  that  we  could 
very  much  better  stick  to  our  old  methods  than  to  employ 
the  new  one.  Still  it  is  worth  while  to  look  into  it  on 
account  of  the  great  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  construction. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  move  that  we  listen  now  to  a  paper  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  KiNNET,  ^'  On  the  Universality  and  Power  of  the 
Sign  Language.^^ 

Chair — If  there  is  no  objection,  we  can  proceed  to  that 
without  a  vote. 

Mr.  KiNNET  then  read  to  the  Convention  the  foUowing 
paper. 
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BY  R.  H.  KINNEY. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  UNIVERSALETY  AND  POWER 

OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS. 


BT     K.     H.     XIHVST. 


It  is  supposed,  by  many,  that  the  beautifiil  and  impressive 
language  of  signs  is  so  meager,  that  objects  of  sense  only 
can  be  described.  They  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  reaches 
far  beyond,  into  the  department  of  mind  and  spirit. 

By  the  language  of  signs,  I  understand  pantomime,  and 
include  attitude,  action,  gesture,  expression  of  countenance, 
and  every  means  of  expressing  ideas,  except  by  the  use  of 
words. 

I  hold  that  no  spoken,  or  written  language,  can  call  up 
objects  and  ideas,  even  general  and  abstract  truths,  and 
present  them  clearly  to  the  mind,  in  their  simple  elements, 
with  such  graphic  power,  as  the  language  of  signs.  It  is 
not  like  oral  language,  arbitrary  and  conventional :  it  is 
"  picture-like  and  symbolical :''  it  is  the  language  of  nature. 

In  the  infancy  ot  language,  people  resorted  to  signs,  in 
communicating  their  ideas ;  for  inarticulate  sounds,  without 
appropriate  action,  gesture  and  expression,  would  be  mean- 
ingless. 

Children  learn  language  by  imitation.  If  they  had  never 
heard  it  spoken,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  would  not 
themselves  speak ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  would 
be  able  to  express  their  wants  and  various  states  of  internal 
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feeling,  intelligiblj,  through  the  medium  of  signs,  to  any 
people,  whether  savage  or  civilized.  A  look,  calm  as  a 
summer  evening ;  a  smile,  like  the  play  of  sunlight  over  a 
beautiful  landscape ;  and  an  eje  beaming  with  pleasure,  as 
well  as  the  threatening  scowl,  the  flashing  eye,  and  defiant 
bearing,  is  language,  universal  and  powerful. 

An  illustration  or  two  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  is  natural  and  universal  among  men : 

Several  travelers,  in  Switzerland,  called  at  a  public  house 
to  dine,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. They  had  no  difficulty  in  informing  the  landlord  that 
they  were^hungry,  but  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  specify 
what  they  wanted.  One  of  them  soon  began  to  imitate  the 
grunting  of  a  pig,  and  the  cackling  of  a  hen.  The  an- 
nouncement  was  received  by  the  landlord  and  domestics 
with  shouts  and  peals  of  laughter,  and,  liurrying  away,  they 
soon  supplied  the  hungry  travelers  with  ham  and  eggs. 

A  little  boy  had  been  vaccinated.  His  arm  was  inflamed 
and  painful.  When  told  not  to  touch  it,  he  would  extend 
the  sore  arm,  with  a  countenance  clearly  indicating  severe 
pain,  and  bringing  the  other  near  it,  would  point  to  the 
cause  of  his  trouble.  Not  a  word  escaped  his  lips,  but  "  the 
mute  eloquence  of  holy  nature's  universal  language'^  could 
not  fail  to  be  understood: 

Some  years  ago,  several  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  West, 
to  facilitate  communication  with  each  other,  as  there  was  a 
difference  in  their  language,  originated  a  language  of  signs, 
which  has  been  used  a  long  time  by  them,  and  which  very 
nearly  resembles  that  employed  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

A  few  days  since,  I  met  a  gentleman  who  had  lived 
eighteen  months  with  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  informed  me  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
treaties  by  signs,  and  also  of  talking  and  trading  with  the 
whites  by  the  same  means. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mutes,  educated  in  different  coun- 
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tries,  meeting  for  the  first  time,  have  no  diflScultj  in  con- 
versing freely  with  each  other.     Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  can  talk  readily  with  Mutes  who  have  never  enjoyed 
any  of  the  benefits  of  an  education.     We  are  often  inter- 
ested in  observing  the  animation  and  happiness  of  new  pupils, 
when  brought  together  in  an  Institution,  for  the  first  time, 
communicating  their  ideas  to  each  other,  and  wondering  that 
they  are  so  easily  understood.     Their  powers  of  mind,  be- 
fore dormant,  are  now  awakened ;  their  minds  are  stimu- 
lated by  contact  with  other  minds,  and  there  is  an  almost 
instantaneous  development  of  new  life  and  energy.     They 
have  found  the  key,  by  which  their  captive  souls,  so  long 
confined,  are  set  free.     Their  progress  in  the  language  of 
signs,  the  elements  of  which  nature  has  already  taught  them, 
is  rapid.     The  use  of  this  language  incites  them  to  think, 
and  furnishes  materials  for  thought ;  it  inspires  them  with 
new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  and  new  desires,  and  causes 
their  souls  to  thrill  with  higher  and   purer  joys  than  they 
ever  before  experienced. 

Children  learn  the  meaning  of  words,  by  the  presence  of 
whatever  is  signified,  whether  it  be  an  object,  or  an  action. 
The  sound  or  sight  ol  words,  gives  no  clue  to  their  significa- 
tion. The  language  of  signs,  does  not  deal  in  words,  which 
convey  no  meaning  except  that  which  is  attached  to 
them,  by  arbitrary  law,  or  conventional  usage ;  but  it  (icts 
out,  pictures  out  ideas,  which,  with  telegraphic  speed,  reach 
the  heart;  and  stir  up  emotions  that  no  words,  however 
skillfully  used,  can  excite. 

Impressions  upon  the  mind  received  through  the  eye,  are 
much  more  distinct  and  powerful  than  those  obtained 
through  the  ear.  I  had  often  heard  descriptions  of  Niagara 
Falls,  but  I  never  formed  any  just  conceptions  of  their  mag- 
nitude and  grandeur,  until  I  saw  them.  So,  also,  in  regard 
to  the  prairies  of  the  West.  My  ride  over  them  in  coming 
to  this  Convention,  gave  me  more  correct  ideas  of  their 
beauty,  than  I  could  have  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
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How  often  do  we  see  public  speakers  powerless,  failing  en- 
tirely to  reach  the  heart,  with  their  monotonous,  oral  dis- 
courses, because  their  looks  freeze ;  their  attitude  is  uncouth 
and  their  limbs  are  asleep ;  or  perhaps  their  hands,  which 
they  find  so  useful  in  practical,  evcry-day  life,  now  embarrass 
them,  and  they  thrust  them  into  their  pockets  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way. 

How  much  more  effective  would  these  discourses  be,  if 
their  authors  would  cultivate,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the 
expressive  language  of  signs. 

The  language  of  pantomime,  under  the  reign  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  attained  great 
perfection,  and  became  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  people. 
Those  skilled  in  its  use,  could  sway  the  masses  as  they 
chose ;  convulsing  them  with  laughter,  moving  them  to  tears, 
or  stirring  them  up  to  deeds  of  violence  and  blood.  The 
passion  for  it  was  so  strong,  that  the  study  of  the  paMto- 
mimic  art,  was  proliibited  by  law. 

The  master  of  this  language  has  the  lever  and  fulcrum  for 
which  Archimedes  longed — he  can  move  the  world.  Eye 
and  countenance,  nerve  and  muscle,  attitude  and  gesture  are 
all  called  into  play ;  and  respond  with  clearness  and  force, 
to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  heart.  It  is  ^^  logic  set 
on  fire,"  which  often  overwhelms  by  its  mysterious,  irresis- 
tible power. 

The  charm  of  this  magic  language  thrills  along  the  nerves 
of  those  whose  ears  are  their  eyes.  It  flushes  their  cheeks, 
and  swells  their  throbbing  hearts.  It  clears  their  clouded 
intellects,  and  sends  their  sluggish  blood  leaping  with  elec- 
tric life,  through  their  veins!  It  brings  soul  into  communion 
with  soul,  and  heart  with  heart. 

There  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  this  lan- 
guage, in  the  case  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  a  distinguished  in- 
structor of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  his  pupil,  Massieu. 

The  Abbe  relates  that  when,  after  having  prepared  the 
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mind  of  his  pupil,  he  announced  to  him  the  sublime  idea  of  a 
"  God,  the  object  of  our  worship,  before  whom  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  and  the  seas  quake,  and  are  as  nothing,  Massieu 
instantly  became  terrified,  and  trembling  as  if  the  Majesty 
of  this  great  God  had  rendered  itself  visible,  and  had  impres- 
sed all  of  his  being,  he  prostrated  himself,  and  thus  offered  to 
this  great  Being,  whose  name  then  struck  his  view  for  the 
first  time,  the  first  homage  of  his  worship  and  adoration 
When  recovered  from  this  sort  of  ecstacy,  he  said  to  me,  by 
signsj  these  beautiful  words,  which  I  shall  not  forget  while 
I  have  life.  ^  Ah  !  hmsez-moi  aUer  a  monpere^  a  me  mere^ 
a  mes  freres^  leur  dire  qu^il  y  a  un  Dieu ;  Us  ne  le  savent 
fas?  '  Oh  I  let  me  go  to  my  father,  to  my  mother,  to  my 
brothers,  to  tell  them  that  there  is  a  Gt>d ;  they  do  not 
know  him.' '' 

This  noble  language,  so  universal  and  powerful,  wielded 
by  skillful  and  benevolent  men,  is  the  great  agent  for  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  and  moral  redemption  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

As  the  language  of  signs  is  the  only  medium,  or  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  by  which  instruction  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  minds  of  this  unfortunate  class,  it  becomes  us,  as 
teachers,  to  improve  and  perfect  it ;  and  as  the  sun  sends 
glad,  cheering  rays,  through  opening  clouds,  to  light  up  the 
earth,  so  will  the  light  of  science  and  reliction,  if  our  efforts 
are  regulated  by  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  God,  illuminate 
the  hearts  of  these  children  of  silence,  and  secure  their  pres- 
ent and  eternal  happinesss. 


Dr.  Peet — I  am  not  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trines of  this  paper ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  remarks  in  it 

which  are  perhaps  a  little  more  extensive  than  the  writer  of 
-12 
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the  paper  intended.     Thus,  he   says,  that  the  language  of 
signs  is  the  only  means  of  instruction.     . 

Now,  sir,  in  the  history  of  instruction,  and  in  my  own 
experience,  I  have  found  results,  very  creditable  indeed, 
where  no  signs  were  employed  at  all.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
German  Institutions  at  the  present  time  they  discard  signs 
altogether. 

Mr.  Stone — Do  they  not  now  use  them,  in  fact  ? 

Dr.  Peet — In  the  early  stages  of  instruction  they  do,  but 
afterwards  they  gradually  discontinue  them.  As  late  as  only 
last  week,  I  met  with  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  educated  in 
Scotland,  a  man  between  forty -five  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
I  do  not  now  recollect  his  name,  but  he  is  a  tailor,  and 
resides  in  Baltimore,  while  his  family  is  at  Halifax.  I  tried 
to  communicate  with  him  by  signs  and  by  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, but  I  could  not  do  it,  successfully,  in  either  case.  He 
did  not  understand  signs,  not  even  the  elements  of  signs. 
He  had  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  could  make  the  letters,  but  very  slowly  indeed ;  yet  he 
could  write  very  facile  and  correct  English.  He  had  not 
been  taught  by  signs. 

Mr.  Porter — Did  he  know  the  English  two-handed 
manual  alphabet? 

Dr.  Peet — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MacIntire — ^Was  he  Deaf  and  Dumb  congenitally  ? 

Dr.  Peet — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone — I  suppose  the  question  is  whether  he  got  his 
education  by  signs  or  not  ? 

Voices — Yes,  yes ;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Turner — Did  you  believe  his  statement,  that  he 
was  born  deaf? 

Dr.  Peet — I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Turner — I  should  doubt  it. 

Dr.  Peet — If  he  was  an  impostor,  of  course  I  was  de- 
ceived, but  I  do  not  think  he  was  such.    He  had  acquired 
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the  knowledge  of  written  language  as  we  do  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, by  the  common  usage,  and  not  by  signs.  It  is  per- 
fectly competent  to  teach  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  that  way.  If 
the  gentleman  will  modify  his  remarks  so  as  to  use  some 
other  adverb  than  "  only/'  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  utility 
and  power  of  signs ;  but  there  are  instances  on  record,  and 
instances  in  the  history  of  our  own  experience,  where  per- 
sons had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  language,  and  become 
weU  educated,  where  signs  were  not  the  only  means  of 
instruction,  but  held  a  very  subordinate  rank. 

Deschamfs  and  Pereira,  the  cotemporaries  and  rivals  of 
De  PEpee, — Lasius,  a  German  teacher  of  the  same  age, — 
Walus  also,  the  earliest  English  instructor  of  >Deaf  Mutes, 
may  be  cited  as  instances  of  successful  efforts  to  teach  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  without  using  signs,  except  in  the  beginning, 
and  then  only  such  signs  as  the  pupil  already  employed  in 
his  daily  intercourse  with  those  around  him.  There  have 
been  later  instances,  as  that  of  Mons.  Recoing,  who,  some 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  conducted  with  eminent  suc- 
cess the  education  of  his  deaf  and  dumb  son ; — ^and,  to  re- 
fer  to  a  case  more  generally  known  in  this  country,  Laura 
Bridoman  was  taught  without  signs.  Some  of  the  teachers 
here  referred  to,  used  a  manual  alphabet,  literatim  or  syl- 
abic,  with  or  without  articulation ;  others  relied  on  writing 
and  reading  alone ; — ^but  in  either  case  the  principle  is  the 
same.  The  names  of  all  visible  objects,  actions  and  quali- 
ties can  be  taught  by  merely  pointing  to  them,  or  by  pic- 
tures. Words  of  a  little  more  elevated  and  complicated 
meaning  are  then  taught  by  watching  for,  or  making  appro- 
priate occasions  for  their  use ;  and  in  this  way,  the  pupil, 
like  children  who  hear,  is  brought  to  that  stage  of  progress 
at  which  the  meaning  of  words  is  explained  by  other  words. 
The  process  is  comparatively  slow,  and  far  better  adapted  to 
a  single  pupil  than  to  a  class ;  but  it  is  sure.  And  Deaf 
JMutes  thus  taught,  if  of  superior  capacity,  (and  in  no  other 
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case  is  the  result  likelj  to  be  such  as  will  attract  notice,) 
having  no  other  language  than  that  of  words,  are  apt  to 
know  it  more  intimately,  and  use  it  with  more  idiomatic  cor- 
rectness than  the  average  of  Deaf  Mutes  taught  bj  signs. 

Mr.  GiLLST — ^I  do  not  rise  to  call  in  question,  and  would 
not  attempt  to  correct  the  statement  Dr.  Peet  has  made, 
but  to  relate  an  incident  that  came  within  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

I  once  came  across  such  an  individual  as  Dr.  Peet  has 
spoken  of,  though  he  was  not  an  old  man.     He  was  a  youn^ 
man,  probably  some  twenty-five  years  old  when  I  met  him, 
at  Indianapolis.    He  was  there  for  a  year.     I  met  him  once 
at  a  hotel,  where  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the 
clerk  of  the  hotel  that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  had  been 
educated  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.     The  clerk  being  ac- 
quainted with  me,  and  knowing  that  I  was  connected  with 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at    Indianapolis, 
asked  me  to  talk  to  him.     I  stepped  up  to  him,  and  asked 
him  in  the  sign  language :  ^^  What  are  you  trying  to  tell  the 
gentleman  ?"     He  said  he  did  not  understand  the  signs.     I 
wrote  for  him,  then :     "  Where  were  you  educated  ?"     He 
answered :  ^^Hartford.'^  I  asked  again  in  writing  :  ^'  Did  they 
educateiyou  at  Hartford,  and  not  teach  you  signs  ?"     ^^No," 
he  said,  '^  they  did  not  use  them.''     I  knew,  then,  that  he 
was  not  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  could  not  satisfy  others  that 
he  could  hear  and  speak  as  well  as  themselves.     The  most 
intelligent  persons  in  Indianapolis,  steadily  believed  that  he 
was  deaf  and  dumb.     Even  a  gentleman  who  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  the  Hon.  Wh.  J.  Brown,  who  knew  him  well, 
and  had  jQrequent  interviews  with  him,  believed  that  he  was 
a   Deaf   Mute.     He   was  once  coming  to   Chicago  from 
Indianapolis,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  on  the  cars.     Mr.  Brown 
was  still  under  the  belief  that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
could  not  be  satisfied  to  the  contrary.    As  they  neared 
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Chicago,  this  young  man  approached  Mr.  Brown,  and  said 
clearly  and  distinctly,  "What  hotel  will  you  stop  at?"  Mr. 
Brown  afterwards  said  he  would  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised if  he  had  been  shot  at. 

I  mention  this  to  show  the  facility  which  these  fellows 
acquire  by  long  habit  in  counterfeiting  the  appearance  of 
a  Mute.  Mr.  MacIntire  will  sustain  me  in  this  state- 
ment, for  this  same  young  man  once  attempted  to  palm 
himself  off  for  a  Mute,  on  the  cars,  where  Mr.  MacIntire 
was  present.  While  he  was  in  Indianapolis,  he  always 
attended  concerts,  manifesting  much  interest  in  them,  yet 
people  were  loth  to  believe  that  he  was  an  impostor. 

Dr.  Peet— There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  of 
these  impostors.  I  have  myself  seen  scores  of  them,  and  I 
could  tell  more  striking  facts  than  those  just  related.  But 
in  regard  to  this  man  whom  I  spoke  of,  I  had  seen  him 
before,  and  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  his  having  been  deaf 
and  dumb  than  I  have  that  there  are  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
in  this  room.  And  the  fact  of  his  ability  to  use  language  in 
this  way,  coming  within  my  own  observation,  serves  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  Deaf  Mutes  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  language  without  signs  being  the  only  means 
of  instruction ;  and  the  fact  is  abundantly  testified  to,  and 
demonstrated  •  in  the  history  of  tne  early  teachers  of  the 
art.  I  have  already  instanced  cases  where  language  was 
taught  by  usage  without  the  intervention  of  signs.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  paper  as  a  paper,  but  only  to  the  particular 
assertion,  that  the  ordy  means  of  instructing  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  by  signs. 

Mr.  MacIntire — There  are  two  other  papers  announced 
upon  this  subject  of  signs,  and  I  rise  rather  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion than  a  motion.  It  is  as  to  whether  we  had  not  bet- 
ter postpone  this  matter  until  to-morrow,  when  these  other 
papers  will  be  read,  and  then  let  this  matter  come  under 
general  discussion,  when  we  get  the  whole  subject  fully  be- 
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fore  us.  This  paper  presents  only  one  aspect^  yet  there  are, 
I  believe,  two  other  aspects  of  the  •  same  subject  to  be  pre- 
sented, in  two  other  papers.  I  will  make  the  suggestion  but 
not  a  motion. 

Mr.  Turner — This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  that  cannot 
be  called  up  again,  and  there  is  one  single  point  that  we 
ought  to  prosecute  a  little  further.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  all 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  these  persons  who  are  putting 
themselves  off  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  these  impostors  are 
acquiring  a  great  deal  of  adroitness,  it  is  worthy  of  some  at- 
tention. The  remark  that  Dr.  Peet  makes  is  undoubtedly 
correct — that  signs  are  not  the  only  means  of  beginning  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  There  are  other  methods 
by  which  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  can  be  taught :  they  can  be 
taught  by  articulation  and  by  the  alphabet,  to  a  certain 
extent ;  one  of  my  associates  thinks  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  can 
be  taught  exclusively  by  the  alphabet. 

Dr.  Peet — Allow  me  to  state  that  La^ura  Bridoman 
was  taught  by  the  alphabet. 

Mr.  Turnkr — To  some  extent.  But  what  struck  me  as 
remarkable,  was  that  this  man  was  dumb  and  bom  deaf,  and 
yet  the  same  man  was  educated  without  the  use  of  signs. 

Dr.  Peet — I  don't  say  but  that  I  could  make  him  under- 
stand signs ;  but  if  he  had  not  been  taught  signs,  here  was  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  he  had  been  taught  his  ideas  without 
the  intervention  of  signs. 

Mr.  Turner — I  believe  that  if  a  deaf  and  dumb  person 
had  been  taught  signs,  he  would  have  retained  a  knowledge 
of  them  as  long  as  his  memory  retained  anything ;  and  I 
should  very  much  question  the  fact,  if  a  man  were  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  learned  signs  in  his  youth  and  had  since  then 
forgotten  them.  The  doubt,  in  my  mind,  is  whether  the 
man  had  not  originally  been  able  to  hear,  and  had  learned  to 
write  before  he  had  become  deaf.  It  is  frequently  the  case 
that  these  men  are  fond  of  passing  themselves  off  for  some- 
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thing  better  than  they  are,  by  making  out  that  they  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  knguage  from  writing,  when,  in 
fact,  they  learned  it  from  hearing.  There  was  a  Convention 
of  teachers  in  Hartford,  and  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  famous  for  his  efforts  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  can  be  taught  by  speech  better  than  by 
signs,  brought  forward  a  father  and  his^son,  and  introduced 
them*  to  the  Convention.  The  father  was  a  plain,  common 
man,  wh6  came  there  with  his  son,  who,  he  stated,  had  been 
bom  deaf,  and  was  consequently  dumb;  and  he  said  he 
had  taught  this  boy  to  understand  speech  from  the  lips, 
whether  audible  or  not,  and  to  read  without  the  use  of  any 
signs,  but  simply  by  enunciation.  It  was  a  very  remarkable 
case,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Convention. 
The  father  took  his  position  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
the  boy  on  the  other,  and  then  by  whispering  to  him,  he  could 
make  him  understand.  They  asked  him  Row  he  did  it,  and 
he  answered  in  his  peculiar  and  graphic  way,  that  he  "  had 
talked  it  eout,  and  meouthed  it  eout,  until  at  last  his  boy  un- 
derstood him,  and  now  he  could  talk  to  his  boy  as  well  as 
any  body."  It  was  a  wonderful  case,  and  Dr.  Howe  was 
on  the  point  of  triumphing  over  us  poor,  befogged  sign- 
makers,  and  proving  that  deaf  boys  could  be  taught  as  well 
by  articulation  as  in  any  other  way.  I  invited  the  boy  and 
his  father  to  go  home  and  dine  with  me.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  I  asked  the  father  whether  the  boy  could  hear 
anything.  He  said  he  thought  he  could  hear  a  little. 
"  Well,  how  much  ?"  ^^  He  says  he  remembers  once  to  have 
heard  a  cricket  in  the  hearth,  and  he  was  very  much  delighted 
with  the  noise  down  there. '^  "What  else  did  he  ever 
hear  ?"  '^  He  often  wanted  to  know  what  the  bird's  music 
was  like,  and  one  day  I  saw  him  in  the  orchard,  and  when 
he  came  away  he  said  he  had  heard  a  bird  sing." 

I  then  formed  my  conclusion  about  the  boy's  deafness,  and 
after  having  given  the  boy  and  his  father  a  pretty  good  din- 
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ner,  I  took  the  boy  a  little  one  side  and  spoke  suddenly  in 
his  ear  "  How  do  you  like  Hartford  ?  "     "  First  rate''   said 
he.     "  How   did   you   come  ? "     "  Father   brought    me." 
"  When  are  you  going  home  ?"     "To-njorrow."     That  set- 
tled the  point  with  me.     In  the  afternoon,  when  the  subject 
came  up  again,  I  begged  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks,  with 
a  view  to  settle  the  question.     I  said  the  man  himself  was 
deserving  of  great  credit  for  having  taught  his  son  to  read  the 
motions  of  his  lips.     I  remarked  that  there  were  all  stages  of 
deafness,  from  that  of  utter  deafness  to  the  capacity  for  hear- 
ing loud  conversation,  and  that  this  boy,  although  deaf  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  not  entirely  so.     Then  I  asked  the  boy 
pretty  much  the  same  things  as  before.     "  How  do  you  like 
Hartford,   &c.  ?"  and   he   said  the   same   things  in  reply. 
When  he  had  concluded,  said  I,  "  Gentlemen,  you  may 
decide  for  yourselves  how  much  this  boy  has  learned  from 
the  ^meouthing  '  ©f  his  father,  and  how  much  from  articula- 
tion.''    Whenever  I  meet  these  cases  I  believe  they  are 
impostors,  and  I  believe  in  regard  to  that  man  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Peet,  that  he  either  had  his  hearing  in  childhood,  and 
then  learned  to  speak  and  write,  or  else  he  was  taught  by 
signs,  though  I  don't  think  that  Dr.  Peet  intended  to  be 
imposed  upon.     I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  other 
means  besides  signs,  to  teach,  but  they  are  the  principal 
instruments — the  principal  medium  by  which  knowledge   is 
to  be  communicated  to  a  child,  born  actually  and  thoroughly 
deaf. 

Mr.  Stone — I  think  the  remark  that  signs  are  the  only 
means  of  teaching  Deaf  Mutes,  is  a  true  one;  and  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  any  one  has  been  taught  without  them. 
I  know  our  German  brethren  profess  to  dispense  with  the 
signs,  aa:l  yet  they  make  signs,  and  with  all  their  "  mouth- 
ing," they  are  obliged  to  use  them.  Mr.  Day  and  Mr. 
Weld  noticed  that,  though  they  discarded  signs,  yet  in  their 
lessons,  every  day,  they  accompanied  their  articulation  with 
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explanatory  signs.  I  am  entirely  ready  to  take  the  position 
that  if  you  entirely  discard  signs  of  every  sort,  and  class, 
and  kind,  you  cannot  teach  language  to  Deaf  Mutes.  I 
understand  this  to  be  the  writer's  proposition,  and  that  is  all 
of  it,  and  that  I  am  willing  to  sustain.  I  believe  with  Mr. 
Turner  that  those  who  have  professed  to  learn  the  language 
in  some  other  way  are  impostors,  and  try  to  deceive  people 
just  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Turner.  An  instance 
came  to  my  knowledge,  of  a  man  who  imposed  upon  a  very 
intelligent  person,  by  professing  to  be  entirely  Deaf,  and  that 
he  had  learned  to  speak  by  articulation.  He  professed  to 
understand  entirely  by  the  motion  of  the  lips.  He  was  an 
arrant  impostor,  and  could  understand  from  the  motion  of 
the  lips  because  he  could  hear;  and  yet  experienced  and 
intelligent  persons  could  not  be  made  to  believe  it. 

Mr.  Porter — ^If  I  were  disposed  to  be  hypercritical  on 
this  paper,  I  should  call  attention  to  another  point.  To 
say  that  hearing  children  learn  without  signs,  is  not  strictly 
correct.  The  late  Mr.  Gallaudet  repeatedly  expressed  the 
idea,  that  no  person,  no  child,  whether  hearing  or  deaf,  ever 
learns  language  without  the  help  of  signs,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  KiKNET — ^It  would  seem  that  there  are  sliglU  excep- 
tions to  my  statement.  The  gentleman  who  objects  to  my 
use  of  the  word  only,  says  that  "  the  names  of  all  visible 
objects,  actions  and  qualities,  can  be  taught  by  merdy  point-^ 
ing  to  them,  or  by  pictures."  Pictures  are  signs,  and 
"  pointing,"  according  to  the  gentleman's  own  definition,  in 
some  of  his  writings,  is  a  sign  of  indication.  However,  if 
it  be  deemed  important,  I  am  willing  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  Stone — I  suppose  there  is  no  occasion  for  that 
The  gentleman  is  under  no  obligation  to  modify  it,  and  we 
are  not  bound  by  any  paper  that  is  presented  here.  It  is 
simply  the  expression  of  an  individual  opinion.  I  propose, 
if  it  is  in  order,  that  we  listen  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Francis, 
—13 
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^^  On  the  Difficidties  of  a  Beginner  in  Learning  the  S^ 
Language.^^ 

Mr.  Talbot — I  would  state  that  Mr.  Francis  sent  this 
paper  by  me,  to  prove  that  he  was  interested  in  and  inten- 
ded to  come  to  the  Convention  himself. 

Mr.  1'albot  proceeded  to  read  the  following  paper  : 


THE  DIFFICULTIES 


or  ▲ 


BEGINNER  IN  LEARNING 


THE 


SIGN     LANGUAGE. 


BT  J.  M.  VRAHCId. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  A  BEGINNER  IN  LEARNING  THE 

SIGN  LANGUAGE 


T     J.     U.     FHASOIS. 


A  French  writer  has  characterized  the  sign  language  as  a 
fugitive  painting.  It  pictures  to  the  eye,  for  the  moment, 
the  objects  and  scenes  which  find  a  more  enduring  repre- 
sentation on  the  canvas  of  the  artist.  It  has  also  the  advan- 
tage over  painting,  that  it  is  far  more  comprehensive,  and 
more  readily  reproduced.  By  its  very  terms  it  is  a  lan- 
guage, and  therefore,  capable  of  expressing,  and  that  without . 
the  intervention  of  arbitrary  written  symbols,  the  vario  us 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  soul. 

This  anology  is  suggestive,  both  of  the  rank  to  which  the 
sign  language  is  entitled,  as  an  art,  and  of  the  patient  appli- 
cation necessary  to  success  in  it.  The  very  fact,  that  it 
may  be  properly  ranked  among  the  highest  arts,  indicates 
that  there  are  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  him  who 
would  excel  in  it.  To  speak,  therefore,  of  these  difficulties, 
is  not  to  disparage  the  language,  as  some  may  imagine. 
Its  claims  as  an  art,  and  a  science,  no  one  is  more  ready  to 
endorse  than  myself  I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  it 
"will  be  regarded  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  studies  of 
every  one  who  claims  a  Uberal  culture.  It  is  because  of  this 
high  estimation  that  I  regard  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
young  teacher  labors  in  acquiring  it,  as  worthy  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Convention ;  that  you 
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may,  if  possible,  devise  some  means  bj  which  they  may  be 
rendered  less  formidable,  and  the  person  entering  the  pro- 
fession be  enabled  to  realize  more  «rapid  and  higher  attain- 
ments in  the  art. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  patient  application  necessary  to 
success  in  our  profession.  To  secure  this,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  art  should  be  properly  appreciated.  Yet,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  speaking  instructor  is  usually  introduced 
to  his  work,  he  is  specially  liable  to  misapprehend  its  true 
nature.  He  enters  the  Institution,  a  novice  in  the  language, 
and  after  two  or  three  days  of  observation,  and  as  many 
lessons  in  signs,  begins  his  peculiar  work.  To  facilitate  his 
progress,  he  receives,  in  some  Institutions,  farther  lessons  in 
signs,  and  is  directed  to  converse  with  the  pupils.  An  art 
so  readily  available — to  which  he  devotes  so  little  special 
effort,  he  can  hardly  regard  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  kind 
of  legerdemam,  a  sleight  of  hand,  which  he  is  to  learn,  not 
by  patient  toil,  but  by  initiation.  The  few  lessons  he 
receives,  being  given  before  he  has  adequate  conceptions  of 
his  work,  and  consisting  of  signs  for  well  known  animals 
and  objects,  which  signs  are  to  him  often  humorous  or  even 
ludicrous,  have  a  like  tendency  tp  degrade  the  art,  m  his 
eyes. 

Nor  is  his  judgment  of  the  sign  language,  as  a  language, 
more  favorable.  Instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  noble  science, 
having,  like  other  languages,  its  peculiar  elements  and  laws 
of  combination,  yet  superior  to  every  other  in  eloquent 
expressiveness,  he  considers  it  rather  an  imperfect  medium 
of  communication,  whose  syntax  is  so  vague,  that  the  very 
term  is  a  misnomer ;  and  while  he  admits,  it  is  adapted  to 
benefit  the  unfortunate  chss  with  which  he  is  connected,  he 
regards  it  as  hardly  worthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  edu- 
cated men,  outside  of  his  particular  sphere. 

The  result  of  such  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
young  instructor,  must  be  obvious.    His  efforts  will  corres-. 
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pond  with  his  conceptions  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 
It  is  as  if  the  student  should  expect  to  become  familiar  with 
the  language  of  Plato,  by  conning  half  a  dozen  lessons  in  a 
Greek  grammar,  and  as  many  pages  of  a  Greek  reader ;  or 
as  if  the  young  artist  should  think  to  rival  the  old  Italian 
masters,  by  a  few  crude  sketches  of  their  master-pieces. 
True,  the  enlarged  experience  of  the  teacher  will  lead  him 
to  more  just  conceptions  of  his  art,  yet  his  early  efforts 
would  be  much  more  faithfully  and  successfully  prosecuted^ 
if  this  juster  appreciation  was  not  made  to  depend  on  his 
dilatory  experience,  but  upon  systematic  instruction  in  the 
elements  and  principles  of  the  language,  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  on  his  labors. 

A  second  hindrance  to  success,  in  learning  the  sign  lan- 
guage, is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  prominence  given  to 
4>ne  of  the  methods  by  which  the  teacher  is  directed  to  per- 
fect himself  in  it.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  is  directed  to  con- 
verse frequently  with  the  pupils  as  a  chief  means,  and  in 
some  Institutions,  as  pre-eminently  the  means,  by  which  he  is 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  signs,  and  facility  in  their  use.  As 
little  systematic  instruction  is  given  him,  the  practical  effect 
of  such  a  direction,  is  to  lead  him  to  depend  largely,  if  not 
chiefly,  on  this  intercourse.  To  me,  this  seems  like  charg- 
ing the  young  painter  to  seek  instruction  from  the  tyros, 
instead  of  the  masters  of  his  art.  There  is  a  like  difference 
between  the  sign  language  of  the  uneducated  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  that  language  developed  and  perfected  by  the 
labors  of  its  masters,  as  between  the  rude  hieroglyphics  of 
Indian  tribes  and  the  world-admired  pieces  of  Italian 
artists.  It  is  more  a  cultivated  and  elaborated  art,  than  the 
vernacular  of  any  class.  When  first  made  efficient,  as  a 
medium  of  instruction,  by  the  genius  and  untiring  labors  of 
the  originators  of  Deaf  Mute  education,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  new  invention.  The  most  accompUshed  sign-makers  are 
not  Deaf  Mutes,  least  of  all  Deaf  Mutes  partially  educated ; 
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but  speaking  persons,  who  have  studied  the  language  as  an 
art.  The  signs  of  our  pupils  are  confessedly  often  vague 
and  uncouth.  The  teacher  may,  indeed,  observe  and  join 
in  their  intercourse,  to  gather  from  it  some  idea  of  their 
characteristics,  and  of  their  colloquial  dijilect;  but  if  he 
depends  upon  it,  to  any  considerable  degree,  he  will  inevit- 
ably fail  of  precision  and  grace.  He  will  insensibly  adopt 
those  modes  thus  early  and  constantly  presented  to  him, 
and  a  habit  of  loose  signing  once  confirmed,  subsequent 
efforts  seldom  wholly  eradicate. 

May  we  not  here  find  a  cliief  cause  of  that  deterioration 
which  our  art  is  said  to  be  suffering  at  the  hands  of  those 
more  recently  engaged  in  it  ?     Can  we  expect  a  teacher  to 
acquire  the  sign  language  as  an  elaborated  art,  from  those 
familiar  only  with  its  rudiments  ?     Is  it  not  requsite  to  this 
end  that  he  should  receive  a  systematic  and  thorough  course 
of  instruction  from  masters  of  the  art  ?     The  necessity  of 
such  a  course  has  not  only  been   acknowledged  and  par- 
tially acted  upon  in  the  French  Institutions,  but  the  need  of 
a  Normal  school  for  the  special  training  of  those  destined  to 
this  profession,  has  been  repeatedly  and  forcibly  advocated. 
The  more  recent  history  of  those  Institutions  demonstrates, 
that  until  such  a  plan,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  is  carried  into 
effect,  uniformity  in  sign-making,  and  progress  in  the  art, 
cannot  be  anticipated.     In  Prussia,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  a  thorough  course  of  preparatory  training  was  con- 
sidered so  indispensable,  that  the  government  made  special 
provision  for  a  two  years'  preparatory  course.     By  a  subse- 
quent  regulation,  the  teacher,  after  his  novitiate,  was  to 
undergo  a  rigid  examination  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  and  literature  of  Deaf  Mute  instruction,  his  ability 
to  instruct  pupils  of  any  grade,  and  also  as  to  his  ability  to  in- 
struct others  in  his  art.     Were  a  kindred  system  adopted  in 
our  Institutions,  where  undue  prominence  is  not  given  to 
articulation — were  the  learner  to  receive  systematic  instruc- 
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tion  from  superintendent  and  professors,  not  merely  for 
days  or  weeks,  but  for  months  and  years — were  he,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  course,  allowed  to  make  attempts  at 
instruction,  only  in  the  presence  of  a  superior ;  can  we  doubt 
that  those  who  should  hereafter  enter  the  profession,  would 
ennoble  their  art  ? 

Nor  need  the  learner  fear  that  by  this  method  he  will 
become  a  servile  imitator.  There  is  no  art  more  an  imita- 
tive one  than  penmanship.  Yet  business  involving  millions 
of  dollars  is  daily  transacted,  and  the  great  security  against 
fraud  is  derived  from  a  practical  use  of  the  fact  that  every 
man  has  a  style  of  writing  peculiar  to  himself.  So  the  phys- 
ical conformation  and  temperament  of  each  individual  will 
make  his  style  of  signing  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  disadvantages  already  noticed,  under  which  the 
young  teacher  labors,  lie  not  in  the  sign  language,  but  in  his 
misapprehension  of  it,  and  in  his  method  of  acquiring  it.  A 
difficulty  in  the  language  itself  he  finds  in  the  syntax  or 
collocation  of  signs  as  employed  to  interpret  connected 
thought.  He  is  told  that  while  other  languages  have  their 
intricate  and  perplexing  constructions,  tasking,  for  weary 
months,  the  patience  of  the  learner,  it  is  a  crowning  excel- 
lence of  this  science  that  its  syntax  is  simple  and  natural — 
that  it  has  regard  not  to  the  words  but  to  the  thought — that 
he  is  to  combine  his  signs  so  as  to  express  this  most  clearly 
and  forcibly.  This  vague  generality  he  is  to  carry  into  prac- 
tice, as  his  inexperienced  judgment  may  dictate.  Whether 
in  simple  sentences  the  subject,  object,  and  verb ;  or  the 
object,  subject,  and  verb  ;  or  the  subject,  verb,  and  object ; 
is  the  proper  arrangement,  is  often  a  matter  of  perplexing 
doubt.  If  his  signs  follow  the  first  order,  (subject,  object, 
verb,)  it  is  often  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to  the  subject  a 
second  time,  which  seems  somewhat  awkward,  and  hardly 
consonant  with  the   graphic   rapidity  characteristic  of  the 

sign  language.     If  he  adopts  the  second  collocation,  (object, 
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subject,  verb,)  he  will  find  numerous  instances  in  which  it  is 
not  admissable.     The  arrangement  last  indicated,  (subject, 
verb,  object,)  he  can  hardly  fail  to  res^ard  with  suspicion   as 
approximating  the  character  of  meihodical  signing.     As  the 
sentences  to  be  interpreted  lens^then  and  become  more  com- 
plicated, they  occasion  still  greater  perplexity.     Observing 
that   experienced  teachers  differ  in  the  collocation  of  their 
signs    to  express  the  same  thought,  he  is  almost  ready  to 
believe  the  language  has  no  definite  syntax,  but  that  earh 
instructor  is  at  liberty  to  form  laws  of  construction  to  suit 
himself.     Should  any   question  this   lack   of  uniformity   in 
signing,  I  would  desire  a  single  sentence  of  no  special  diffi- 
culty to  be  interpreted  by  signs  by   each  teacher  present. 
Take  for  example  this  :     '*  Nearly  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  since,  our  forefathers  sought  an  asylum  from  religious 
persecution,  on  the  shores  of  the  new  uvrldy     Would  not 
some,  according  to  their  custom,  first  express  the  time    by 
signs,  and  others  the  subject  and  then  the  time,  and  others 
still  place  the  time  last  ?     Would  not  tlie  remaining  clauses 
be  variously  combined  in   the  signs  of  different  instruct- 
ors ?     Is  it  strange  then,   that  the  young  teacher  should 
regard  the   syntax  of  the   language   as   very  vague,   and 
that  his   progress    in  acquiring   its    principles   should    be 
extremely  slow  ?     His  position   is  similar   to  that  of  Mr. 
DoAN£,  of  the  Micronesian  mission,  who  is  endeavoring  to 
learn   a  language  which  has  no  grammar,  vocabulary,   or 
written  forms.     He  is  obliged   to  deduce   the  laws  of  the 
language  from  large  and  laborious  generalizations.     Aside 
from  this,  his  difficulty  in  rendering  his  ideas  into   the  lan- 
guage may  be  conceived  from   his  statement,  that  he  has 
been  searching  six  months,  and  in  vain,  for  a  term  by  which 
to  express  repentance.     If  any  one  supposes  Mr.   Doane 
learns  this  new  language  with  facility  without  the  usual  aids, 
by  his  intercourse  with  those  to  whom  it   is  vernacular,  let 
him  read  Mr.  Doake's  account  of  his  trials  in  the  July  number 
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of  the  Journal  of  Missions,  for  the  present  year,  and  he  will 
find  that  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  missionary,  by  no  means 
coincide.  Every  scholar  regards  the  grammar  of  a  language 
an  invaluable  aid  in  its  acquisition.  Why  would  not  a 
grammar,  unfolding  the  elements  and  philosophy  of  the  sign 
language,  giving  the  results  of  the  enlarged  experience  of 
those  who  have  made  it  a  life  study,  be  equally  serviceable 
in  our  profession  ? 

It  may  be  said,  definite  rules  for  the  syntax  of  signs,  can 
hardly  be  given ;  that  any  such  rules  will  prove  ineffective, 
in  consequence  of  numerous  exceptions.  Yet  other  lan- 
guages have  their  laws  of  construction,  which,  notwithstand 
ing  numerous  exceptions,  prove  of  great  service  to  the 
learner ;  and  I  suppose  every  one  will  admit,  that  in  any 
sentence  one  particular  combination  of  signs  is  superior  to 
any  other  for  interpreting  the  thought,  and  this  would  seem 
to  imply  that  there  must  be  some  specific  principles  to  indi- 
cate this  combination,  of  which,  if  the  learner  could  avail 
himself,  his  progress  woi>ld  be  much  facilitated.  I  have 
searched  for  such  principles,  but  have  found  none  save  in  the 
work  of  a  French  instructor,  (J.  B.  Puybonnieux).  Ac- 
cording to  him,  our  signs  in  simple  sentences  should  follow 
the  order  of  object,  subject,  and  verb.  Thus  the  object 
being  expressed  and  located,  the  action  proceeds  to  it  from 
the  subject,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  second  refer- 
ence to  the  subject.  Though  this  rule  has  exceptions,  espec- 
ially where  the  object  is  qualified  by  a  possessive  derived 
from  the  subject,  yet  these  exceptions,  being  such  as  will  be 
obvious  on  cursory  inspection,  the  rule  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
of  service  to  the  learner.  When  the  subject  has  qualifying 
adjuncts,  calling  the  attention  more  specifically  to  it,  tliis-' 
with  its  adjuncts,  would  naturally  take  precedence  in  the 
sign  interpretatiim.  Adjuncts  of  the  verb  are  combined 
with  it  in  signing,  as,  '^  He  (CAm/)  commanded  the  multi- 
tude to  sit  down  on  the  grass.^^     Clauses  modifying  the  ob- 
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ject  should,  in  like  manner,  be  expressed  in  connection  with 
it,  as :  "  Some  pirates  captured  the  ship  in  which  Ccesar 
sailed?^*  Bui  if  the  sentence  has  several  clauses  qualifying 
both  the  subject  and  object,  I  think  we  usually  express  first 
the  subject  and  its  modifiers,  then  the  object  and  verb,  so  as 
to  make  a  close  connection  between  the  subject  and  object ; 
and  then,  referring  again  to  the  object,  we  unite  with  it  its 
qualifying  adjuncts.  If  the  principles  above  indicated  are 
considered  defective,  may  I  not  request  that  others  be  pro- 
posed more  satisfactory?  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  the 
principles  of  the  sign  language  are  less  definite  than  those 
of  other  languages. 

Still  another  difficulty   is    experienced  by   the   young 
teacher  in  acquiring  signs  for  particular  words,  especially 
for  synonymous  words  and  those  expressing  general  ideas. 
I  might  speak  of  his  embarrassing  and  absurd  position  in 
interpreting  words  by  signs,  the  philosophy  of  which  he  does 
not  understand.     Thus  the  term  name  is  often  expressed, 
or  at  least  is  said  to  be  expressed,  by  placing  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  at  right  angles  on  the  forefinger  of  the 
left.     Of  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  this   sign  I  must 
confess  myself  ignorant.     So  of  part  of  the  sign  for  envy 
and   rfc/iy,  and  of  signs  for  other  words.     But,   passing 
this,  notice  the  difficulty  of  the  beginner  in  discriminating 
by  signs  between   synonymous  words.     Here  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  these  are   not   words  of  precisely  the  same 
signification,  but  so  nearly  alike  in  meaning  that  it  requires 
nice  discrimination  to  perceive,  and  a  happy  use  of  language 
to  clearly  define  the  difference  in  the  thought.     It  is  only 
as  a  language  is  highly  cultivated  that  it  becomes  enriched 
with  terms  capable  of  expressing  the  nicest  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  thought,  and  these  can  find  an  exact  representative 
medium  only  tlirough  him,  who  by  long  study,  having  be- 
come the  master, — the   proprietor  of  such  language,  can 
make  its  affluence  available.     How  would  the  tyro  in  Greek 
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succeed,  should  it  be  required  of  him  to  explain  in  that 
language  the  difference  between  any  synonymous  terms  that 
might  be  proposed  to  him.  Equally  absurb  is  it  to  expect 
the  young  teacher  to  do  the  like  in  his  new  language. 
How  to  distinguish  by  signs  between  such  terms  as,  sufficient 
and  enough,  unavoidable  and  inevitable,  form  and  shape,  try, 
attempt  and  endeavor,  is  to  him  an  almost  insoluble  prob- 
lem. Were  he  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  language,  he  might  be  able  by  his  inventive  skill,  to 
interpret  the  differences  of  which  we  speak,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  instruction  he  distrusts  himself,  and  runs 
from  one  to  another  seeking  aid,  often  through  their  dis- 
agreement to  become  only  the  more  confused.  The  result 
often  is,  that  the  same  sign  is  made  to  represent  a  number 
of  words,  and  this  want  of  precision  in  signing,  begets  a 
like  habit  of  looseness  in  writing  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

The  acquiring  of  signs  for  terms  expressing  general  ideas, 
is  a  kindred  difficulty  with  that  just  noticed.  As  these  terms 
are  the  result  of  large  deductions  and  generalizations,  they 
require  a  rigid  analysis  and  no  ordinary  acquaintance  with 
signs,  to  interpret  with  graphic  brevity,  their  true  meaning. 
Yet  that  they  are  capable  of  being  thus  analyzed  and  inter- 
preted is  evinced  by  the  mode  of  their  origination,  and  by 
the  fact  that  their  radical  elements  are  far  less  complex  than 
is  often  imagined.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  aptly  express- 
ing these  terms  by  signs,  has  led  some  to  adopt  an  arbitrary 
method  of  designating  them.  Thus  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  the  pre- 
face of  his  new  work  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  proposes  to 
designate  color  by  forming  the  letter  c  with  the  hand,  and 
weather  by  w,  &c.  Tliis  is  a  very  summary  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  matter,  and  were  it  equally  satisfactory,  Mr.  Jacobs 
would  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  young  teacher 
in  the  country.  Unfortunately,  this  method  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary, and  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  which  de- 
mands that  words  expressing  ideas  should  be  interpreted  by 
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pantomimic  signs.  It  is,  also,  derogatory  to  our  art,  imply- 
ing that  it  cannot  fitly  express  these  terms.  A  no  less 
objectionable  feature  is  that  it  opens  wide  the  door  for  arbi- 
trary signs,  and  thus  deteriorates  the  language.  If  c  and  m 
may  designate  color  and  weather^  why  not  calico  and  cily^ 
tvork  and  way,  all  which  are  general  terms  ?  PF,  indeed, 
is  already  employed  as  a  part  of  the  sign  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  words,  as  water,  wine,  Wednesday,  Washington,  &c. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  art  as  a  natural 
language,  that  we  guard  with  jealous  care  against  the  sub- 
stitution of  arbitrary  for  natural  signs. 

Another  method  of  interpreting  general  terms,  is  to  make 
signs  for  several  of  the  objects  to  which  a  particular  term 
applies,  and  then  gather  these  into  one.  Thus  in  the  phrase 
a  mouse  is  a  small  animal,  animal  would  be  expressed  by 
making  the  signs  for  elephant,  horse,  cow,  &c.,  and  then 
uniting  these  in  one  group.  The  signs  translated,  would  nat- 
urally read,  a  mouse  is  a  small  elephant,  horse,  cow,  &c., 
united;  or  at  best,  they  can  only  indicate  that  the  mouse  can 
be  properly  grouped  in  the  same  class  as  the,  elephant  and 
horse.  But  this  conveys  no  precise  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  a  mouse  an  animal  ? 
Not  its  being  grouped  with  elephants  and  horses,,  but  its 
possessing  certain  characteristics  common  to  itself  and  them, 
and  which  the  signs  above  indicated  do  not  express.  Its 
capacity  to  breathe  and  feel  makes  it  an  animal,  and  as  every 
breathing  body  is  endowed  with  feeling,  we  may  properly 
represent  the  term  by  rendering  the  phrase,  a  breathing  body, 
into  the  sign  language.  When  first  taught  a  joung  class, 
ihe  term  should  indeed  be  fully  explained,  and  tlie  mode  of 
its  origination,  as  lar  as  possible,  be  made  clear  to  the 
pupils.  But  when  they  have  attained  a  distinct  conception 
of  it,  a  brief  and  significant  sign  like  the  above,  is  more  ac- 
curate and  philosophical  than  the  cumbersome  combination 
in  frequent  use.     In  the  signs  for  tree^  flower,  &c.,  this 
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principle  of  analyzing  the  general  terms,  and  developing 
their  radical  meaning  is  acted  upon.  No  one  represents  a 
tree  by  grouping  the  signs  for  the  oak^  chestnut ^  cherry , 
&c  ;  or  a  flower  by  uniting  the  signs  for  a  violet,  tidip  and 
pink.  Yet  this  would  be  equally  philosophical  with  the  signs 
often  made  for  animal^  color ^  &c.  The  truth  is,  these  gen- 
eral terms  express  certain  characteristics,  applicable  to  any 
species  or  objects  of  a  class,  and  therefore  cannot  be  defined 
by  grouping  the  objects  belonging  to  the  class,  but  only  by 
rendering  the  characteristics  themselves  into  the  sign  lan- 
guage. What  may  be  the  most  fitting  signs  to  interpret 
some  of  the  more  difficult  general  terms,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  decide.  I  have  introduced  the  subject  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  it  before  the  Convention  than  with  any  de- 
sign of  discussing  it.  May  I  not  hope  the  laree  experience 
of  some  here  present  will  furnish  us  with  signs  for  some  of 
these  terms,  more  satisfactory  and  philosophical  than  those 
in  common  use  ? 

I  have  noticed  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  young  teacher, 
with  no  design,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  to  decry  the 
sign  language,  and  with  no  invidious  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular Institution.  Tlie  theme  was  suggested  by  remarks 
made  at  our  last  <  ^onvtMition,  in  Staunton,  Va.,  to  the  effect 
that  our  art  was  (iet<^rn)rating  in  the  hands  of  young  instruct- 
ors. I  leave  it  to  the  Convention  to  decide  whether  there 
are  not  adequate  cau?ejs  for  sudi  deterioration,  and  whether 
efficient  means  should  not  be  devised  to  render  teachers  bet- 
ter qualified  for  their  profession,  and  to  secure  greater  uni- 
formity and  progress  in  our  art. 


Mr.  Stonh: — Before  any  discussion  on  this   subject,  I 
move  that  the  paper  be  received  and  incorporated  with  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Francis  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  and  I  suppose  such  a  motion  is 
necessary.     Motion  agreed  to. 

Chair — The  subject  of  the  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Turner — I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  a  general  discus- 
sion, but  there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to  in  justice 
to   the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  present.     The  ^writer  of 
that  article  states  that  we  are  not  to  look  among  the  educated 
Deaf  and  Dumb  for  specimens. 

Mr.  Stone — "Uneducated,"  he  says. 

Mr.  Turner — He  says  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with- 
out specifying  them,  for  perfect  specimens  of  sign-makers, 
but  to  hearing  and  speaking  professors,  trained  to  it  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  The  idea  is  one  which  I  do  not  assent  to. 
I  think  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  sign-makers  are  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  have  had  this  language  from  infancy 
— who  have  in  a  measure  originated  it,  and  possess  natural 
grace  and  flexibility  of  motion  and  perfection  of  form. 
They  have  carried  the  art  of  sign-making  to  its  highest  per- 
lection  and  developed  it  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  speaking 
man  ever  did.  And  without  dwelling  upon  this  question,  I 
think  it  is  no  more  than  a  matter  of  justice  to  say,  that  we 
do  think  that  many  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  are  as  fine  spec- 
imens of  good  sign-makers  as  any  to  be  found  among  those 
who  can  hear  and  speak.  There  is  another  question  upon 
which  I  will  add  a  word,  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity 
of  style  in  sign-making.  I  think  we  are  not  to  expect  this, 
sir.  We  do  not  find  uniformity  of  style  in  oratory.  One 
man  is  deep  and  logical ;  another  earnest  and  passionate ; 
another  figurative  and  glowing, — ^yet  we  call  them  all  fine 
speakers.  So  among  the  makers  of  signs,  and  the  teachers 
of  signs.  Some  are  light,  graceful  and  playful,  and  they 
have  the  capacity  to  seize  upon  those  little,  pleasant  difier- 
ences  in  the  meaning  of  words.  They  play  with  the 
expression.     Others  are  heavy  and  grave,  yet  very  perspic- 
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nous  and  clear,  and  their  signs  are  readily  understood  by 
all.  It  is  no  objection  to  sign-making  or  to  sign- makers 
that  there  is  this  difference.  There  will  be  a  difference 
in  sign- making  as  there  is  a  difference  in  speech  and/ 
eloquence.  It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  a 
perfect  uniformity,  but  the  object  is  to  have  the  sign-maker 
make  his  signs  so  clearly  that  they  shall  be  perfectly  under- 
stood— ^to  make  his  idea  tell  upon  the  mind  with  which  he 
is  conversing. 

There  is  another  point  to^which  I  will  just  allude.  The 
paper  seems  to  claim  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of 
syntax  in  accordance  with  which  signs  shall  be  made.  If 
the  gentleman  will  refer  to  the  passage  concerning  the  land- 
ing of  the  forefathers,  he  will  see  this. 

Mr.  Stone — I  think  that  this  is  not  the  point  with  Mr. 
Francis,  but  he  simply  states  that  this  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties, and  says  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  is  this  want 
of  uniformity. 

Mr.  TuBNER — But  he  claims  that  there  should  be  some 
uniformity — that  there  should  be  a  normal  form  for  each 
sign. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  do  not  understand  him  to  claim  that  there 
should  be  this  uniformity,  but  simply  to  state  that  the  want 
of  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  learning  signs. 

Mr.  Turner — ^That  is  Uie  idea.  That  is  the  very  point 
I  am  going  to  dispute.  I  say  that  in  the  syntax  of  our 
English  language  there  is  no  uniformity.  I  can  take  the 
words  of  the  sentence  referred  to  and  arrange  them  in  a 
half  dozen  different  ways  and  they  will  all  be  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  syntax :  ^^  Nearly  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  iincCy  our  forefathers  sought  an  asylum  from  religious 
persecution  on  the  shores  of  the  new  world?^    • 

I  may  say :  ^^  Nearly  ttoo  hundred  and  forty  years  since, 

on  {he  shores  of  the  new  world j  our  forefathers  sought  an 

asylum  from  religious  persecution.^^ 
—16 
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Or,  I  may  say :  "  Our  forefathers  sought  an  asylum^  nearly 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  since^  from  rdigious  persecu- 
tion^ on  the  shores  of  the  new  world.^^ 

Or :  "  On  the  shores  of  the  new  world  our  forefathers^ 
nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  years  since^  ^c.'' 

I  can  make  these  combinations  in  half  a  dozen  different 
ways. 

'  So  in  regard  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  language ;  it  makes 
not  a  straw's  difference  whether  I  bring  the  tux>  hundred 
and  forty  years  in  the  beginning,  the  middle  or  at  the  end. 
The  syntax  is  preserved,  in  each  case.  It  does  not  matter 
much  how  we  arrange  words.  As  a  general  law  in  the 
sign  language  this  prevails  ;  that  the  leading  idea  should  first 
be  brought  up.  If  I  would  say,  '*  I  am  going  to  the  city,^^ 
the  sign  for  "  dty ''  is  first,  then  "  going  to^^  and  third  for 
the  person — ^making  with  the  signs  so  combined  ^'  City  go  V^ 
That  is  about  the  order,  if  there  is  any,  but  I  suppose  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  would  understand  it  just  exactly  as  well  if 
I  say  "  City  I  goJ^    It  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 

So  with  some  other  difficulties.  But  my  object  in  rising 
was  simply  to  correct  the  statement  that  we  are  not  to  look 
among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  correct  sign-makers.  I 
should  as  soon  say  that  we  are  not  to  look  to  the  native 
Parisian  for  the  real  French  pronunciation,  but  to  our  French 
teachers  who  are  in  the  boarding  schools  and  can  say  ^'par- 
lez  vous^^  a  little.  If  we  are  to  look  any  where  in  the 
world  for  good  sign-makers,  we  are  to  look  for  them  among 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb*  I  could  produce  one  here,  if  necessary, 
to  yerify  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Notes*— Allow  me  to  make  a  single  remark.  I  have 
felt  some  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  this  paper,  and  as 
we  have  here  the  presence  and  active  co-operation  of  those 
who  have  had  long  experience  in  this  art  of  teaching,  I  hope 
they  will  give  us  light.  We  are  directed  to  seek  lor  proper 
signs  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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Now  a  new  teacher  is  supposed  to  know  nothing  in  re- 
gard to  signs,  whether  one  gesture  is  more  significant  or 
appropriate  than  another.  He  goes  among  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  sees  one  make  one  sign,  and  another  another,  for 
the  same  object.  To  explain  further,  by  an  illustration : 
Here  is  an  individual  learning  the  English  language.  He 
knows  not  the  proper  pronunciation  of  a  certain  word — ^take 
if  you  please,  the  word  "  chmr?^  He  hears  one  person  say 
"  chair ^^^  another  "  cheer ^^^  and  still  another  "  fcatV.''  Now 
which  shall  he  select  as  the  proper  pronunciation  ?  The 
new  teacher  sees  A.  make  one  sign,  B.  another,  and  C.  still 
another,  for  the  same  object ;  now  as  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  signSj  which  shall  he  select  as  the  proper  sign  for  that 
particular  object  ?  It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  obtain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  best  signs,  he  needs  some  one 
to  discriminate  and  judge  for  him.  We  have  been  told,  "  If 
you  want  to  learn  signs,  go  among  Deaf  Mutes.''  There 
are  practical  difficulties  here.  Years  ago,  when  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institutions  were  first  established,  teachers  went  to  the 
fountain  head  for  instruction  in  the  art ;  but  now  new  teach- 
ers must  go  among  the  Mutes,  whose  signs  do  not  agree, 
and  often  they  are  vague  and  very  indefinite.  I  desire  there- 
fore to  submit  the  question,  "How  are  we  to  obtain  the  best 
signs  for  the  words  and  the  peculiar  phrases  and  idioms  of 
the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  Porter— But  do  the  teachers  tell  the  new  teacher 
to  imitate  Mutes  ? 

Mr.  Notes — What  we  want  in  learning  a  spoken  language 
is  the  correct  pronunciation ;  so  in  regard  to  signs  we  want 
the  best  and  most  accurate  method  of  signing,  and  to  be  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  peculiar  beauty  and  force 
of  the  sign  language. 

Mr.  Porter — I  suppose  if  a  person  were  to  go  into 
Germany,  to  learn  the  German  language,  he  would  meet 
with  various  sorts  of  people  using  that  language  in  various 
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ways — some  better  and  some  worse.  I  suppose  the  proper 
course  for  the  learner  would  be  to  go  among  the  German 
people,  and  have  a  teacher  at  the  same  time,  to  whom  he 
could  apply  in  cases  of  doubt.  If  he  learned  only  from  the 
lessons  of  his  teacher  he  would  make  little  progress.  He 
must  also  go  among  the  people  and  mingle  in  talk  with 
them. 

Mr.  Stons^ — ^The  author  of  this  paper  is  not  present  to 
explain  his  meaning,  and  I  simply  desire  that  his  meaning 
should  be  understood.  He  is  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of 
young  teachers  in  learning  signs.  One  is  that  instead  of 
receiving  his  language  from  professors,  he  is  sent,  not  to 
the  accomplished  Deaf  Mute  instructors,  of  whom  one  gen- 
tleman has  spoken,  but  to  the  pupils ;  and  I  hold  that  that  is 
not  moving  in  the  right  direction.  Instead  of  sending  him 
to  a  master  of  the  art  for  instruction,  you  send  him  down 
among  the  boys,  whose  signs  at  best  must  be  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated. It  is  as  if  you  had  a  boy  studying  mathematics, 
and  when  he  meets  with  a  difficulty,  instead  of  affording  him 
explanations  by  a  teacher,  you  send  him  to  other  boys.  I 
understand  him  not  to  throw  discredit  on  the  teachers  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  but  on  this  mode  of  learning  signs. 
Every  young  teacher  meets  these  difficulties,  and  wants  to 
know  how  to  make  the  signs  properly.  I  hold  that  he 
should  get  them  from  the  professors  or  principal,  as  those 
who  can  best  explain  the  philosophy  of  them.  If  I  wished 
to  learn  the  best  pronunciation  of  French,  I  would  go  to  the 
educated  Parisian,  not  among  the  canaille. 

In  regard  to  changing  the  form  of  a  sentence  given  by 
signs,  Mr.  Francis  says  there  is  no  regular  syntax;  he 
does  not  say  that  there  ought  to  be — simply  that  there  is 
not. 

Mr.  Turner — He  does  state  that  that  is  the  point.  He 
does  claim  that  there  should  be  a  definite  syntax. 

Mr.  Stone — ^Even  allowing  that  he  does  claim  it,  he 
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states  the  fact  that  there  is  none,  as  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  acquiring  the  sign  language.  I  claim  that  there  is  none, 
also,  and  there  need  not  be.  It  is  very  true  that  you  can 
change  the  order  of  the  members  of  a  sentence  without  im- 
pairing its  meaning,  but  not  every  young  tyro,  in  language 
knows  how  to  do  it ;  and  so  with  a  man  learning  signs — he 
does  not  know  how  to  change  the  order  of  signs  without 
breaking  the  force  of  the  sentence.  By-and-by,  he  learns 
by  experience  how  to  bring  out  the  point  with  the  greatest 
clearness.  If  he  went  on  and  said  there  should  not  be  a 
difference  in  the  syntax,  I  could  not  agree  with  him.  But 
he  is  right  in  saying  that  this  is  a  difficulty.  A  young  teacher 
cannot  understand  this  at  first,  but  by-and-by  he  does. 

Mr.  Fay — He  should  not  be  employed  as  a  teacher  if  he 
does  not  know  it.  Now  as  to  whom  a  teacher  should  go 
to,  to  learn  signs ;  if  the  teacher  wants  to  get  a  natural  sign 
in  natural  language,  let  him  go  to  some  little  deaf  or  dumb 
boys  or  girls  and  ask  them  how  they  make  it.  When  I 
commenced  to  teach,  I  came,  for  instance,  to  the  word 
mouse.  There  were  half  a  dozen  little  deaf  and  dumb  boys 
all  round  me  in  a  circle,  and  I  took  the  picture  in  the  book, 
and  asked  first  one  and  then  the  other,  and  so  on  all  round. 
Now  how  was  I  to  decide.  They  made  very  different  signs. 
One  made  it  so  natural  I  had  to  laugh,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  mouse  himself  was  there.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Why  I 
would  select  the  one  I  thought  most  natural,  and  that  was 
to  be  the  sign  used  in  the  class  for  mouse,  ever  after.  To 
be  sure,  we  must  not  go  to  them  for  the  sign  system,  or 
expect  them  to  give  philosophical  reasons  why  signs  are 
made  one  way  rather  than  another.  For  this  the  young 
teacher  must  go  to  the  principal. 

Mr.  MacIntire — I  think  the  point  is  just,  then,  as  stated 
by  the  last  speaker,  in  reference  to  that  class  of  signs.  As 
to  the  philosophy  of  signs,  I  would  say,  that  if  we  want 
methodical  signs,  for  instance,  we  must  go  to  those   who 
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have  made  them  a  study  for  the  principles  and  reasons,  and 
not  to  a  child.  I  wa^  standing  at  the  door,  yesterday,  and  a 
little  boy  was  there  who  was  admitted  to  the  Institution 
the  day  before.  I  saw  one  of  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion conversing  with  him  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  That 
person  had  never  been  taught  signs  at  all,  In  the  Institution, 
yet  he  could  communicate  with  others.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  language  of  natural  signs.  The  teacher  receiv- 
ing a  class  of  these  new  pupils  without  any  previous 
instruction,  before  he  can  make  them  understand  him  at  all, 
must  establish  a  communication  between  himself  and  them. 
What  is  the  medium  ?  It  is  at  first  almost  exclusively  what 
is  denominated  natural  signs. 

Any  teacher  in  instructing  a  class  will  use  the  sign  which 
conveys  to  his  pupils  the  idea  most  significantly.  There  is 
a  great  variety,  but  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  beauties  of 
the  language.  A  pupil  is  before  me,  and  if  I  wish  to  repre- 
sent to  him  the  idea  of  a  horse,  I  can  do  it  by  referring  to 
the  peculiar  motion  of  the  horse's  ears,  or  to  the  bridle,  or 
bit,  or  by  representing  the  use  of  the  horse  for  riding ;  and 
if  I  make  either  of  these  signs  he  will  understand  it.  It  is 
a  matter  of  taste  as  to  the  selection  of  these  signs.  But  all 
this  is  independent  and  aside  from  the  principles  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  language  of  signs,  and  in  a  great  measure  as 
to  the  syntax,  and  has  reference  in  general  to  the  new 
teacher. 

Chair — Gentlemen,  the  hour  for  adjournment  has  arrived. 

Mr.  Turner — ^I  would  like  to  make  a  single  remark  in 
explanation.  The  gentleman  at  my  right  looked  very  earn- 
estly at  me.  Mr.  MacIntire,  sir,  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  There  is  a  colloquial  language  of  signs,  which  the 
young  teacher  needs  to  learn.  This  lie  can  get  from  the 
young  Deaf  and  Dumb.  If  he  wants  systematic  and  philo- 
sophical signs  for  the  more  elevated  words  of  the  language, 
he  must  go  to  the  principal  or  superintendent.     The  gentle- 
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man  has  now  wandered  up  into  the  regions  of  responsibilifyj 
rejlectiarij  knowledge,  cluzrader,  where  the  young  teacher  has 
no  business.  He  only  wants  to  know  cat,  and  dog,  and 
horsey  and  long,  and  short — ^let  him  wait  until  occasion 
requires  before  he  learns  these  other  words.  If  he  wants 
signs  for  philosophical  ideas,  he  must  go  to  his  principal.  I 
give  lessons  to  my  teachers  every  other  day  in  the  week, 
regularly.  I  take  up  the  words  from  cat,  dog,  &c.,  until 
I  get  to  responsibility^  and  I  feel  the  responsibility  too. 
[Laughter.]  And  I  intend  they  shall  make  the  signs  rightly, 
for  I  think  I  am  pretty  near  the  head — ^pretty  near  perfec- 
tion. [Renewed  Laughter.]  Not  that  I  am  any  very  great 
things  myself,  but  that  I  have  studied  under  Mr.  Gallaudet. 
I  have  got  my  signs  pretty  near  the  fountain  head.  I  advise 
this  gentleman  to  go  to  one  of  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupils 
and  ask  him  to  designate  any  object,  and  take  an  elementary 
book  and  go  on  indoctrinating  him  in  it,  and  when  he  gets 
along  four  or  five  years  he  will  see  all  these  things  as  he 
does  not  now.     I  believe  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  MacIntire — There  is  an  important  matter  I  would 
like  to  mention  before  the  motion  for  adjournment  is  re- 
newed.    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Sessions  of  the  Convention  be  opened  each 'day 
by  the  explanation  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  a  prayer,  by  signs,  by 
some  person  to  be  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

m 

Mr.  Officer — ^I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  having 
this  exposition  for  the  benefit  of  the  educated  minds,  it 
should  be  such  an  exposition  of  Scripture  as  would  be  given 
by  the  teacher  to  the  pupils. 

Mr.  MacIntire — That  is  a  very  proper  suggesti6n,  and 
the  person  who  may  be  appointed  I  suppose  will  remember 
it.  1'ake  for  example  the  Sabbath  morning  lessons  for  the 
school.  I  suppose  an  experienced  person  will  open  these 
exercises  with  such  an  exposition  as  is  common  in  schools. 
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Mr.  Turner — ^We  shall  be  here  probably  only  one  or 
two  days  after  to-day,  and  I  would  move  this  amendment, 
that  the  exposition  of  the  passage  of  scripture  should  be 
made  by  one  person,  and  the  prayer  in  signs  by  another. 
In  that  way  we  shall  see  the  signs  used  by  gentlemen  from 
different  Institutions,  and  shall  be  more  profited  than  by 
the  first  method. 

Mr.  Dudley  Peet — ^Also,  that  they  be  closed  every  eve- 
ning by  prayer. 

The  amendments  were  accepted  by  the  mover,  and  the 
motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  GiLLET — Before  the  adjournment,  I  would  like  to 
present  to  the  Convention  the  compliments  of  Dr.  McFar- 
LAND,  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  to- 
gether with  a  request  that  they  take  tea  there,  to-morrow 
afternoon,  at  four  o'clock. 

Dr.  Peet — I  move  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  from 
Dr.  McFarlakd. 

Carried. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  till  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock,  was  put  and  carried. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chair,  Dr.  Peet  then  took  the 
stand,  and  closed  the  session  by  a  silent  prayer  in  the  sign 
language. 


SECOND    DAY. 

\ 

Thursday,  August  12,  1858. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  members  of  the  Convention  reassem- 
bled, and  the  President,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevakt  having 
taken  the  Chair,  called  the  Convention  to  order,  whereupon 
Rev.  W.  W.  TuRi^ER  made  an  exposition,  in  sign  language, 
of  Lvke  xix.,  1 0th  verse.  The  Rev.  Collins  Stone 
offered  a  prayer,  also  in  the  sign  language. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  amended  and  approved. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  presented  a  letter  of  apology  from  Mr. 
Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  for  his  non-attendance  at  the  Conven- 
tion, which  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 


Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
August  9th,  1858. 

To  the  President  of  the  CQnvention : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  my  phy- 
sician in  this  place,  I  am  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  approaching  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  So  great  is  my  sympathy  for  its  objects, 
however,  and  so  earnestly  do  I  desire  to  aid,  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability,  in  all  efforts  to  advance  a  cause  which  calls 

for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  of  both  head  and 
—16 
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heart,  that  nothing  but  a  just  consideration  for  my  health, 
and  a  desire  to  place  it  upon  such  a  basis  that  I  can  labor 
successfully  in  the  professiqp,  during  the  ensuing  year,  would 
prevent  me  from  being  with  you. 

Hoping  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  may  be 
characterized  by  harmony,  and  that,  through  its  discussions, 
yet  higher  views  may  be  entertained  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  behalf  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 


Dr.  Peet — ^Perhaps  it  would  not  be  improper  to  add,  in 
connection  with  this  communication,  that  but  for  the  terrible 
catastrophe  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  on  the 
16th  of  July  last,  the  writer  of  that  note  would  have  been 
present  here  to-day.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  this  morn- 
ing, in  which  he  states  that  in  consequence  of  that  injuiy, 
he  is  very  seriously  ill,  and  unable  to  attend. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  m&ve  that  the  letter  be  incorporated  into 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  GiLLET,  (From  the  Committee  on  Invitations,) 
stated  that  they  had  requested  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner  to  take 
part  in  their  proceedings. 

From  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  Mr.  Oillet  reported 
the  following  as  a  list  of  property  constituted  members  of 
the  Convention. 

American  Astlum. — Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  Principal ; 
Prof.  Samuel  Porter,  Teacher.  •    • 

New  York  Institution. — H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent ;  Rev.  Thos.  Gallaudet  and  Lady,  Edward  Peet,  Teach- 
ers ;  G.  W.  C.  Gamage,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Totten,  Deaf  Mutes. 
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JPcKNSTLVANiA  INSTITUTION. — ^Prof.  J.  L.  Noycs,  Tcachcr. 

Ohio  Institution. — ^Rev.  C.  Stone,  Superintendent; 
Prof.  Benjamin  Talbot,  Prof.  R.  H.  Kinney. 

Indiana  Institution. — Rev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  Su- 
perintendent ;  P.  A.  Emery,  B.  Nordyke,  Deaf  Mutes. 

Kentucky  Institution. — ^Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cheek,  Vice 
Principal;  Prof.  I.  W.  Jacobs. 

Mississippi  Institution. — ^A.  K.  Martin,  Principal. 

Missouri  Institution. — ^W.  D.  Kerr,  Principal ;  J.  Q. 
George,  R.  P.  Kavanaugh,  J.  B.  C.  McFarland,  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 

Wisconsin  Institution. — J.  S.  Officer  and  Lady,  Princi- 
pal; Hiram  Phillips,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Michigan  Institution. — ^Rev.  B.  M.  Fay,  Principal; 
W.  Lu  M.  Breg,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Illinois  Institution. — ^Hon.  Geo.  T.  Brown,  President 
of  the  Board ;  Hon.  Wm.  Thomas,  Secretary ;  Hon.  Robert 
Boal  and  Lady.  Philip  G.  Gillet,  Principal ;  Prof.  Louis 
H.  Jenkins  and  Lady ;  Prof.  Thomas  Caldwell ;  Selah  Wait 
and  Lady,  A.  B.  Baker  and  Lady,  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  Prof. 
Geo.  B.  Dodge;  Prof.  M.  L.  Brock;  Miss  Eliza  Trotter; 
Maria  Sawyer,  Matron ;  Miss  Sarah  Mitchell,  Assistant ; 
L.  R.  Parsons,  Clerk ;  Pres.  Sturterant,  Prof.  Turner,  Prof. 
Bateman,  former  Trustees. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Chair— The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Trades,  &c,  is 
now  in  order.    Is  the  committee  ready  to  report  ?  . 

Mr.  Stonb— I  would  state  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
confer  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and,  there- 
fore, I  submit  the  report  myself,  although  I  suppose  they 
wiD  entirely  concur  with  me. 
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The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
Trades  for  the  Deaf  and  Dmnb,  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following 

REPORT. 


J.  Importance  of  Trades  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

While  we  fully  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  benefit 
which  intellectual  and  moral  culture  confers  upon  the  Deaf 
Mute,  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  his  wants  will  suffice 
to  show  that  his  education  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  if  it 
stops  here.  We  find  him,  in  his  normal  condition,  in  a  state 
of  pitiable  ignorance,  and  of  helpless  dependence.  The 
work  which  humanity  has  to  do  for  him,  is  to  raise  him  to 
intelligence  and  virtue;  and  to  make  him  a  self-reliant, 
independent,  productive  citizen.  Of  the  ^^  idlers''  and 
^^  workers"  of  society,  his  place  necessarily  falls  among  the 
latter  class.  From  some  source,  he  must  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood. If  he  cannot  earn  this  by  his  own  hands,  he  must 
ever  remain  a  burden  upon  the  community,  and  receive  his 
support  from  the  hard  toil  and  sweat  of  others.     To  what- 
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ever  extent  you  may  carry  his  intellectual  education,  some 
means  of  self-support  is  indispensable  to  his  success  in  life. 
To  secure  and  perfect  the  former,  and  neglect  the  latter,  is 
to  leave  a  good  work  strangely  incomplete. 

The  opportunity  which  the  Deaf  Mute  has,  in  common 
with  others,  for  working  on  the  soil,  does  little  to  relieve 
him  from  his  state  of  dependence.  Agriculture  is  a  healthy 
and  noble  emplojrment.  Yet,  to  make  it  remunerative,  and 
the  means  of  manly  independence,  requires  capital,  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  soils,  crops,  and  markets,  and  skill* 
ful  management.  The  first,  many  Deaf  Mutes  do  not 
possess,  and  the  other  qualifications  they  cannot  easily 
acquire.  There  is  hardly  any  calling,  if  we  except  that  of 
a  sailor,  which  the  Deaf  Mute  can  follow  with  so  little 
advantage.  He  will  almost  of  necessity  be  a  mere  drudge, 
and  rarely  rise  above  the  condition  of  a  day-laborer. 
While  he  has  always  this  resource  to  fall  back  upon  in  case 
of  need,  and  no  special  instruction  or  training  is  demanded  to 
prepare  him  for  it,  he  should  not  be  shut  up  to  this  alone 
as  a  means  of  support. 

Your  committee  regard  instruction  in  some  trade,  and 
the  imparting  of  a  fair  amount  of  practical  skill  in  pursuing 
it,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  edacaiion  of  every  Deaf  Mute. 
That  he  should  have  a  trade  at  some  time^  argument,  happily, 
is  not  needed  to  show ;  for  wherever  his  intellectual  condition 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  attention,  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe,  instruction  in  some  useful  handicraft  has  been 
considered  a  duty  of  paramount  importance. 

IL   When  shall  trades  be,  taught  ? 

In  most  English  schools,  the  intellectual  education  is  com- 
menced as  early  as  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  After 
five,  and  in  some  schools,  six  years  of  instruction,  the  pupil 
is  dismissed,  and  immediately  apprenticed  to  a  hearing  and 
speaking  master.    In  the  Royal  Institution,  at  Berlin,  pupils 
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are  received  at  the  age  of  seven,  retained  from^five  to  nine 
years,  and  then  apprenticed  to  a  trade  for  four  years,  under 
the  care  ot  the  Institution.  This  course  seems  necessary, 
from  the  peculiar  customs  which  prevail  on  the  Continent 
and  ia  England,  in  all  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts.  A 
regular  term  of  apprenticeship,  under  a. qualified  master,  is 
there  required,  in  order  to  obtain  employment  as  a  journey- 
man, or  for  admission  to  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  dif- 
ferent trades.  Any  course  of  teaching  or  practice,  how- 
ever thorough,  in  an  Institution,  would  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  apprenticeship  ;  or  if  it  did,  would  exclude  the 
pupil  from  the  immunities  and  privileges  common  to  his 
employment,  which  are  generally  valuable  and  guarded  with 
great  care. 

In  our  own  country,  where  no  such  reasons  exist  for  its 
adoption,  such  an  arrangement  is  open  to  serious  objections. 
If  the  mental  training  must  be  completed  before  instruction 
in  a  trade  is  commenced,  the  child  must  enter  school  at  an 
age  when  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  immature  and 
undeveloped,  and  when  the  confinement  and  discipline  of 
the  school-room  are  peculiarly  irksome.  The  system  of 
instruction  which  we  are  obliged  to  pursue,  to  impart  to 
a  Deaf  Mute  a  knowledge  of  language,  demands  a  maturity 
of  judgment,  discrimination,  and  memory,  which  children 
at  an  early  age  rarely  possess.  It  is  hardly  possible,  that 
under  such  circumstances,  they  can  make  the  difficult  acqui- 
sition of  language  in  the  period  usually  allotted  to  instruct- 
ion ;  so  that  in  this  fundamental  part  of  education,  they 
must  suffer  an  irreparable  loss; — while  to  confine  children  of 
this  age  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  daily,  to  the  school-room, 
as  is  the  custom  m  some  of  these  schools,  must  be  extreme- 
ly prejudicial  to  health,  and  to  proper  mental  and  physical 
development. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  learning  a  trade  is  deferred  till  the 

pupil  leaves  the  Institution,  he  may  often  find  it  difficult  to 
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obtain  such  instruction  as  he  needs.  As  a  general  fact, 
master  mechanics  are  quite  reluctant  to  take  Deaf  Mutes 
into  their  employment  as  apprentices.  This  reluctance  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  slow  method  of  communication  to  which 
they  are  obliged  to  resort,  and  the  inconvenience  they  antici- 
pate in  making  themselves  understood.  The  real  difficulty 
is  doubtless  much  less  than  they  imagine.  Practically,  a 
person  who  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  signs  can  'easily 
communicate  with  an  intelligent  Deaf  Mute  in  regard  to  all 
common  matters  relating  to  work.  It  would  not  be  easy' 
for  such  a  person  to  discuss  philosophical  subjects,  or  men- 
tal science;  but  entirely  so  to  converse  upon  the  details  of 
labor,  when  the  materials  and  tools  are  under  the  eye  or 
near  at  hand.  Although  it  may  seem  a  little  awkward  at 
first,  practice  will  soon  give  the  requisite  facility.  Master 
mechanics,  however,  can  rarely  be  made  to  understand  this, 
and  hence  their  unwillingness  to  assume  the  responsibility 
and  labor  of  teaching  Deaf  Mutes.  In  Prussia,  a  premium 
of  fifty  thalers  is  paid  by  the  government  to  every  master 
who  will  take  a  Deaf  Mute  as  an  apprentice  for  the  speci- 
fied period;  and  in  England  a  considerable  fee  is  required  to 
perfect  the  apprenticeship,  which  must  generally  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  Institution  where  the  pupil  receives  his  edu- 
cation. 

The  system  adopted  by  Institutions  in  this  country,  for 
the  education  of  Deaf  Mutes,  is  not  liable  to  these  objec- 
tions. Pupils  are  received  into  most  of  our  schools  at  the 
age  of  twelve,*  and  remain  under  instruction  from  five  to 
seven  years.  Thus  the  time  that  the  pupil  spends  in  school, 
is  the  best  both  for  his  intellectual  and  mechanical  training. 
It  is  the  period  of  life  when,  if  ever,  habits  of  application 
and  industry  must  be  formed,  and  when  he  begins  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  fitting  himself  for  some  useful  em- 
ployment. Instruction  in  a  trade  is  given  at  the  same  time 
that  the  mental  training  is  advancing,  three  or  four  hours 
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daily  being  spent  in  the  shop.  The  time  thus  employed, 
instead  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  pupil  in  school,  is  a 
decided  help  to  him.  It  gives  pleasant  and  interesting  occu- 
pation, and  affords  an  agreeable  change  from  the  mental  labor 
of  the  school -room.  It  fills  up  time  that  would  otherwise  be 
spent  in  idleness  or  mischief,  and  tends  directly  to  the  for- 
mation of  habits  of  industry.  By  the  instructions  of  the 
school-room,  the  mind  is  stimulated  and  the  curiosity  excited 
in  the  path  of  knowledge.  In  the  shop,  the  muscles  are  ex- 
ercised, the  ingenuity  called  into  play,  and  the  powers 
aroused  to  pleasant  and  healthy  action.  With  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  under  competent  instructors  and  masters,  if  the 
pupil  is  faithful  and  of  fair  ability,  he  will  leave  the  Institu- 
tion at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  period,  with  a  good 
education,  and  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Incidentally,  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  Deaf  Mute  to 
receive  his  trade  from  one  who  has  some  facility  in  the  use 
of  his  vernacular;  for  an  intelligent  mechanic,  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  shop-full  of  Deaf  Mutes  whom  he  is  to  instruct 
in  his  handicraft,  will  soon  acquire  a  familiarity  with  com- 
mon signs ;  and  in  case  of  trouble  from  insubordination,  or 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  understand,  there  is 
counsel  and  help  near  at  hand. 

We  regard  the  Institution  as  the  prop  er  place  for  the 
Deaf  Mute  to  learn  a  trade, — and  the  best  time  for  learning 
it,  that  in  which  he  is  pursuing  his  intellectual  education. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  Institution  should  assume  the 
pecuniary  responsibility  and  the  supervision  of  his  instruc- 
tion. An  arrangement  is  sometimes  made  by  which  the 
pupils  are  placed,  for  certain  specified  hours  of  the  day, 
under  the  care  of  some  mechanic,  who  receives  the  avails 
of  their  labor  in  return  for  the  knowledge  of  his  art  which 
he  may  impart.  Such  an  arrangement  can  hardly  be  too 
severely  deprecated.  It  makes  it  the  direct  interest  of  the 
mechanic  to  obtain  the  avails  of  the  labor  of  the  pupils. 
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and  not  to  give  them  instruction.  While  the  young  and  un- 
skillful are  sure  to  be  neglected,  those  older  or  more  ad- 
vanced will  be  employed  in  kinds  of  work  which  are  most 
lucrative,  without  reference  to  their  improvement  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  art.  A  skillful  workman,  of  stability  and 
good  character,  should  be  employed,  whose  whole  time  is  to 
be  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Institution.  When  not  occu- 
pied in  giving  instruction,  or  in  preparing  work  for  the  pu- 
pils, his  own  labor  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  He 
will  feel  a  personal  pride  in  the  proper  management  of  his 
department,  and  in  the  rapid  improvement  of  those  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 

///.   What  Trades  shaU  be  taught? 

The  kind  of  trades  that  should  be  taught  in  an  Institu- 
tion, may  be  determined  somewhat  by  its  locality,  and  the 
market  to  which  it  is  contiguous.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  number  must  be  limited.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  an  Institution  should  open  a  shop,  and  employ  a  compe- 
tent Workman  to  teach  every  trade  that  can  be  profitably 
pursued  among  men,  or  that  it  should  teach  trades  which 
may  involve  great  expense,  and  benefit  only  a  limited  number 
of  pupils.  The  selection  made  should  have  primary  refer- 
ence to  the  good  of  the  pupil,  and  lo  ensuring  him  a  com- 
fortable support.  There  are  some  general  principles  to  be 
observed  in  the  selection  of  trades  to  be  taught  in  an  Insti- 
tution, which  will  apply  to  all  localities ;  and  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

Firsts  trades  which  produce  articles  in  common  use ;  so 
that  a  Deaf  Mute  may  easily  find  employment  wherever  his 
lot  is  cast. 

Second,  trades  which  demand  little  capital  in  the  way  of 
stock  and  tools.  Deaf  Mutes  are  often  entirely  destitute  of 
means,  and  any  considerable  demand  of  money,  in  order  to 
start  or  carry  on  an  occupation,  may  be  an  insuperable  bar- 
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rier  to  its  pursuit,  however  skillful  they  may  have  become 
in  its  details. 

Thirds  as  a  general  principle,  trades  that  may  be  followed 
with  advantage  in  the  country.  Deaf  Mutes  are  more  ex- 
posed than  other  young  persons  to  the  temptations  incident 
to  a  city  residence.  They  have  ordinarily  no  one  to  watch 
over  them ;  they  are  frank  and  confiding,  and  easily  led  into 
vicious  habits,  and  into  the  haunts  of  dissipation.  While 
they  are  exposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  evil  influences 
which  there  congregate,  they  are  little  affected  by  the  re- 
straining influences,  moral,  social,  and  religious,  which  exert 
so  much  power  over  others. 

Fourth,  trades  in  which  the  work  is  performed  chiefly  by 
the  hand^  and  sucli  as  do  not  require  the  aid  of  machinery, 
from  which  deaf  and  dumb  persons  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
injury.  In  consequence  of  deafness,  they  cannot  be  apprised 
of  nearness  to  danger,  and  they  often  lack  the  muscular  dex- 
terity to  manage  machines  of  power  and  rapid  motion. 

Among  the  various  occupations  which  accord  with  these 
general  principles,  may  be  mentioned  slioemaking.  It  is 
sometimes  objected  to  this  trade,  that  it  is  too  sedentary, 
and  requires  the  workman  to  remain  in  a  bent  position,  un- 
favorable to  the  artion  of  the  lunsrs.  Medical  statistics, 
however,  do  T^ot  show  that  slioeniakers  are  shorter  lived 
than  men  in  other  occupations.  Recent  improvements  in 
the  art  allow  most  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  a  standing 
posture,  and  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest  are  brought 
into  vigorous  exercise.  In  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  is  not  as  profitable,  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  by  which  they  can  be  procured  from  Eastern 
markets,  there  is  always  repairing  to  be  done,  and  no  work 
pays  better  than  this.  The  shoe  bill  of  an  Institution  is 
usually  a  large  one,  and  tlie  boots  and  shoes  needed  by  the 
pupils  can  be  manufactured  to  advantage.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  agreement  in  all  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
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respecting  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  occupation  to 
meet  their  wants ;  for  among  the  various  trades  taught  at 
the  different  Institutions  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  this  is  one.  It  is  a  trade  easily 
learned,  requiring  but  a  small  outlay  for  stock  and  tools,  is 
everywhere  in  demand,  and  always  remunerative. 

Cabinet-making  is  another  good  trade  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Among  its  other  advantages,  it  teaches  thera  the 
use  of  tools.  While  the  pupil  is  learning  to  make  tables, 
wash-stands,  and  bureaus,  he  is  acquiring  an  aptness  in  the 
use  of  tools  that  may  be  of  essential  service  to  him  in  other 
departments  of  business.  If  circumstances  in  after  life 
make  it  desirable,  he  can  easily  become  a  carpenter,  cooper, 
or  joiner — trades  which  are  always  in  demand,  and  which 
secure  the  highest  wages. 

Wood  Turning  is  a  good  trade.  This  calls  into  exercise, 
his  taste,  notice  of  forms,  and  faculty  for  imitation — quali- 
ties in  which  the  Deaf  Mute  is  seldom  found  deficient,  and 
in  which  he  often  excels. 

Tailoring  is,  in  many  respects,  well  adapted  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Whatever  may  be  the  beauties  and  excellencies 
of  the  Sewing  machine,  and  they  are  doubtless  many,  the 
skillful  plying  of  the  needle,  by  the  human  fingers,  is 
not  likely  soon  to  be  among  the  lost  arts.  To  the  female 
pupils  especially,  the  art  of  sewing  rapidly  and  neatly,  and 
the  ability  to  cut  and  make  coats,  jackets  and  vests,  and  the 
various  articles  of  women's  apparel,  is  of  great  value.  The 
class  of  smaller  children,  who  are  not  sufficiently  robust  to 
follow  other  trades  profitably,  may  receive  instruction  in 
this.  On  the  score  of  economy,  also,  the  manufacture  of 
the  ordinary  garments  worn  by  the  pupils,  may  be  desira- 
ble. 

Book-Binding  is  a  trade  which  a  Deaf  Mute  can  follow 
with  success.  The  operations  of  folding,  stitching,  ruling, 
&c.,  may  be  easily  learned  by  either  sex,  while  the  male 
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pupils  will  S00&  acquire  skill  in  gilding,  stamping,  lettering, 
and  ornamenting.  Unless  an  Institution  is  situated  near  a 
large  book-market,  it  will  be  difficult  to  introduce  this 
branch  of  labor,  and  a  pupil  may  be  more  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  while  depending  on  it  for  a  living,  than 
in  some  others. 

Printing  is  a  trade  adapted,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  It  cannot  be  pursued,  however,  except  by  the 
more  intelligent  class  of  pupils,  without  throwing  a  some- 
what onerous  amount  of  labor  upon  the  proof-reader.  A 
similar  objection  may  exist  to  its  being  taught  in  an  Institu- 
tion, as  in  the  trade  last  mentioned.  The  materials  are  ex- 
pensive, only  a  portion  of  the  pupils  could  follow  it,  and  it 
might  not  be  very  easy  to  find  constant  employment  afler 
leaving  school. 

Dress-making,  and  plain  and  fancy  needle-work  should 
be  thoroughly  taught  to  the  female  pupils.  If  skillful  in  the 
use  of  the  needle,  the^  can  generally  find  employment  and 
a  living :  certainly,  if  thrown  among  people  who  have  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  sympathy  for  their  misfortune. 

Though  Dramng  can  hardly  be  termed  a  trade,  it  should 
be  taught,  either  by  a  special  master,  or  as  a  school  exercise, 
in  every  Institution.  Deaf  Mutes  have  a  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility for  improvement  in  this  art.  From  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  their  perceptive  faculties,  they  become  close  and 
accurate  observers.  They  are  sharp  imitators,  and  readily 
catch  and  reproduce  the  form  and  outline  of  objects.  They 
easily  comprehend  the  principles  of  perspective,  and  the 
art  of  shading  and  coloring.  With  suitable  instruction,  they 
become  accomplished  draughtsmen.  Every  pupil  should 
have  the  advantage  which  the  cultivation  of  his  talent  in 
this  direction  may  give  him. 

A  pupil  may  sometimes  find  after  leaving  an  Institution, 
that  he  can  pursue  some  other  trade  more  profitably  than  the 
one  he  learned  at  school,  and  circumstances  make  it  for  his 
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interest  to  change  his  occupation.  Yet,  even  then,  the  skill 
.  he  has  acquired,  and  the  time  he  has  spent  are  not  lost. 
Skill,  in  one  .employment,  gives  ftcility  in  another.  If  the 
trades  taught  at  the  Institution  were  judiciously  selected,  he 
has  no  cause  of  complaint  because  they  do  not  happen  to 
be  adapted  to  his  peculiar  circumstances. 

For  the  greater  portion  of  Deaf  Mutes  who  receive  edu- 
cation in  our  Institutions,  instruction  in  some  branch  of 
handicraft  is  sufficient  to  meet  their  wants.  Still  there  are 
doubtless  not  a  few,  who  would  succeed  well  in  the  higher 
branches  of  Art.  Perhaps  this  is  true  of  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  number,  as  among  those  who  are  not 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  example  of  a  Carlin,  who  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  Art  as  a  miniature-painter,  and  of  a 
Nkwsam,  who  has  few  superiors  as  a  lithographer  and  de- 
signer, not  to  mention  known  and  honored  names  in  foreign 
lands,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  infirmity  of  deafness  is  no 
barrier  to  the  development  of  true  genius.  Every  friend  of 
the  Deaf  Mute  must  rejoice  in  these  exhibitions  of  talent, 
and  give  them  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  Yet,  an  Institution 
for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  such  cases,  except  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  in  a  general  way.  Young  men  are  sometimes  found  in 
our  literary  Institutions  who  exhibit  uncommon  powers  of 
mind,  and  such  decided  marks  of  genius  as  make  it  desirable 
for  them  to  enjoy  superior  advantages  for  improvement; 
advantages  that  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  foreign  Universities. 
We  are  not  aware,  however,  of  any  established  provision  in 
these  Institutions  by  which  the  desired  opportunity  for  study 
can  be  gratified.  It  is  left  to  the  resources  of  the  individual 
himself,  to  ^btain  such  additional  opportunities  as  he  needs. 
The  same  must  be  the  case  in  our  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  While  real  talent  should  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged, it  must  generally  look  to  private  munificence  for 
special  and  peculiar  opportunities,  for  culture  and  develop- 
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ment.  The  different  state  of  society  in  Europe,  may  dic- 
tate a  different  selection  of  trades  for  their  pupils  or  gradu- 
ates. There  is  far  greater  encouragement  abroad  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  in  a  way  to  make  them  remunera- 
tive, than  among  us.  To  pupils  of  superior  ability,  they 
often  present  the  most  promising  openings  for  support,  and 
may  even  lead  to  wealth  and  distinction.  Models  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  productions  of  genius  find  a  ready  sale.  From 
the  practical  character  of  our  people,  there  is  in  this  country 
less  demand  for  such  works,  and  fewer  model9  to  excite  and 
cultivate  the  taste. 

IV.  Can  Instruction  in  Trades  be  made  Remunerative  ? 

Whether  the  sale  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  pu- 
pils can  be  made  to  equal  or  exceed  the  expense  incurred  in 
their  production,  we  regard  as  a  question  of  minor  impor- 
tance. The  object  of  establishments  of  this  character  is  to 
benefit  the  Deaf  Mute.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  it 
is  to  relieve  him  of  his  two- fold  misfortune  of  ignorance  and 
dependence.  Nor  is  there  occasion  to  estimate  the  com- 
parative pressure  of  the  two ;  to  decide  which  weighs  the 
most  heavily  upon  him — which  should  be  removed,  and 
which  allowed  to  remain.  He  can  and  ought  to  be  freed 
from  both.  The  philanthropy  which  would  teach  him  to 
labor,  and  leave  his  mind  in  darkness,  is  easily  seen  to  be 
short-sighted  and  imperfect.  Equally  mistaken  is  the  phi- 
lanthropy that  would  enlighten  his  mind,  restore  him  to  the 
instincts  and  feelings  of  a  cultivated  being,  and  turn  him 
loose  upon  society,  without  means  of  self-support,  to  beg, 
steal,  or  starve,  as  fortune  may  favor  him,  or  at  best  to  be- 
come a  pensioner  upon  the  charity  of  others.  To  educate 
a  hearing  and  speaking  child,  and  give  him  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession by  which  he  can  support  himself,  is  generally  under- 
stood to  involve  expense.  It  is  a  heavy  investment,  made 
week  by  week,  and  year  by  year,  for  which  we  expect  an 
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ample  return  in  the  intelligent  and  productive  citizen.  It  is 
the  same  in  regard  to  the  Deaf  Mute.  Educate  him,  and 
give  him  a  trade,  and  he  becomes  a  worthy  and  intelligent 
member  of  society.  To  secure  the  true  welfare  of  the 
Deaf  Mute,  we  consider  both  intellectual  and  mechanical 
training  indispensable.  And  it  is  as  legitimate  and  proper  to 
incur  expense  upon  the  latter  as  the  former. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  with  a  judicious  selection 
of  trades,  and  careful  management,  they  can  in  ordinary 
cases  be  made  to  pay  their  way.  More  than  this  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected.  A  skillful  mechanic  must  be  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  each  branch  of  industry.  Stocky 
tools,  fuel  and  light  must  be  provided.  Then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  are  young, 
averaging  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Those  who 
are  older  and  stronger,  are  at  first  without  experience. 

The  articles  manufactured,  while  they  may  be  strong  and 
substantial,  can  hardly  have  the  polish  and  elegance  of  those 
made  by  regular  journeymen,  and  they  must  be  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  If  the  sale  of  the  articles  made  will  purchase 
the  tools  and  stock,  and  pay  the  wages  of  the  master  me- 
clianic,  it  will  ordinarily  evince  good  management,  and 
should  be  satisfactory.  But  even  if  the  articles  produced 
should  be  given  away,  or  their  value  made  of  no  account, 
the  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  pupil  in  their  manufactm-e,  in 
the  practical  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  art  acquired,  would 
more  than  compeiyate  for  the  expenditure  incurred. 

V.  Permanent  results  of  the  Educaiion  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  when  a  Deaf  Mute  leaves 
an  Institution  with  a  proper  education,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  mechanical,  we  expect  to  find  in  his  after  life,  results 
that  will,  in  a  measure,  compensate  for  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense  bestowed  upon  him.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that 
in  this  expectation  we  are  rarely  disappointed.     It  is  true 
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that  some  Deaf  Mutes  who  have  been  well  educated,  become 
idle  and  vicious.  Instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  all  de- 
partments of  education,  and  among  all  classes  of  society. 
But  we  repeat  the  assertion,  that  among  educated  Deaf 
Mutes  they  are  extremely  rare — ^rare  in  proportion  to  the 
number  who  do  well,  and  to  the  number  of  such  cases  among 
young  persons  who  hear  and  speak.  We  place  the  state- 
ment, not  on  theory,  not  on  undue  favor  and  sympathy  which 
we  naturally  feel  for  the  unfortunate,  but  upon  the  strong 
basis  of  observation  and  facts,  and  in  proof  of  its  truth,  we 
court  the  closest  investigation.  All  our  older  Institutions 
where  trades  have  been  taught,  can  point  to  hundreds  of 
their  graduates  who  have  become  worthy  and  substantial 
citizens.  They  are  pursuing  the  trades  taught  them  at 
school;  are  industrious,  thrifty,  and  contented,  and  very 
many  of  them  have  families  growing  up  around  them. 
They  are  supporters  of  order,  good  morals,  and  religion,  and 
many  of  them  are  members  of  evangelical  churches.  We 
believe  that  a  careful  collection  of  facts  with  regard  to  the 
pupils  who  have  graduated  from  our  Institutions  since  their 
establishment,  stating  their  condition,  character,  habits,  and 
course  of  life,  would  reveal  results  which  would  delight  and 
astonish  the  warmest  friend  of  deaf  mute  education  in  the 
country.  Investigations  of  this  character  have  been  made, 
to  a  partial  extent,  by  some  of  our  schools,  and  the  returns 
have  been  most  gratifying.  We  are  not  aware,  however, 
that  in  any  case,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  all 
the  graduates  of  an  Institution  mto  the  busy  conflict  of  life ; 
to  note  in  the  case  of  each  individual  the  degree  of  success 
or  failure.  Precisely  this,  however,  has  been  done  by  an  En- 
glish school — the  excellent  Institution  at  Doncaster,  York- 
shire, under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Baker. 
The  results  obtained  from  inquiries  into  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  graduates  of  this  school  seem  to  have  been  so 
carefully  prepared,  and  to  be  so  reUable,  and  withal  bear  so 
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directly  upon  the  general  subject  we  are  considering,  that 
they  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  Yorkshire  Institution  was  founded  in  1829.  Pupils 
are  received  at  the  age  of  9,  and  dismissed  at  the  age  of  14, 
to  learn  a  trade.  The  number  of  pupils  entered  from  its 
commencement,  to  January,  1847,  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four. 

In  the  year  1847,  eighteen  years  after  its  establishment, 
circulars  were  issued  to  the  parents  of  former  pupils,  to 
their  masters,  or  to  prominent  individuals  who  could  fur- 
nish the  desired  information,  embracing  the  following  points 
of  inquiry : 

First  The  occupations  pursued  by  the  pupils  after 
leaving  the  Institution  ? 

Second.  Their  facility,  compared  with  others  not  deaf 
and  dumby  in  acquiring  the  trade  in  which  they  have  been 
employed  ? 

Third.  Their  conduct  during  apprenticeship,  or  from 
the  time  of  leaving  the  Institution  ? 

Lastty.  Any  other  information  of  an  interesting  charac- 
ter, bearing  upon  these  inquiries  ? 

The  inquiry  embraced  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  chil- 
dren. Of  these,  all  were  heard  from,  with  the  exception  of 
twenty-five.  A  very  small  exception,  considering  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Definite  and 
reliable  information  was  obtained  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  girls,  and  sixty-six 
were  boys. 

In  answer  to  the  first  inquiry,  the  kind  of  occupation 
pursued,  it  was  found  that  among  the  girls  there  were  : 

Dresemakere 26 

BoBnetmakpiD  or  MiUin^rs 9 

Employed  at  Home  in  Domeistio  Wurk 10 

Laundry  Maids 3 

Kraployed  in  Factory  Labor 3 

Employed  in  ont-duor  Labor 3 

Servants „ 2 

60 
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The  occupations  of  the  boys  would  naturally  present  a 
greater  variety.  The  sixty-six  boys  were  found  pursuing 
thirty  different  trades,  as  follows  : 

Shoemakers .....14 

Tailors 6 

Laborers 8 

Gardeners 3 

Oompositors ,.  3 

Engravers  ....•••• ...•««•■•••••■••••  •••■••^■•••••••.••■« •••.••■.••••. ••■•«. ••  8 

In  Factories  or  Mills 4 

In  Co  tlery  Trades 8 

Wool  CombersL 2 

Bakers 2 

Brickmaker..... 1 

Clerk 1 

Founder • I 

Millwright 1 

Qaarrymen 2 

Collier ^ ^. 1 

Painter 1 

Lithographer 1 

Book  Binder........ 1 

Type  Founder 1 

Escapement  Maker,  (lever  watch) 1 

Whitesmith ,•....•.• 1 

Wood-Tamer ;. 1 

Marble  Mason ', 1 

Joiner 1 

Cabinet  Maker 1 

Modeler 1 

Pattern  Designer 1 

66 

In  respect  to  the  facility  with  which  they  acquired  their 
trades,  the  following  returns,  embracing  both  sexes,  were 
received : 

Acquired  their  business  as  well  as  others 74 

Nearly  as  well 18 

More  readily  than  in  uaual  cases 16 

Not  as  well 6 

Report?  are  ambiguous^ 0 

122 

Only  eight  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  failed  to 
a  certain  extent  in  acquiring  their  trades ;  and  the  Committee 
justly   remark,  that    "an  equal   number  of  failures  might 
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have  occurred  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons 
with  all  the  advantages  of  speech  and  hearing." 

The  replies  respecting  the  conduct  and  character,  in  an- 
swer to  the  third  inquiry,  are  equally  satisfactory : 

Are  well  reported  of — » • ^^ 

Are  hig^hly  oommended - • ^ 

Have  g^ven  just  catiae  for  complaint. • 7 

Hare  conducted  improperly 6 

Ambicnoos , «••••• 2 

122 

Obstinacy  is  mentioned  as  the  general  cause  for  complaint. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  only  six  are  reported  as  immoral  in 
their  conduct,  a  fact  which  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  for 
the  excellent  training  received  at  the  Institution.  The  com- 
mittee properly  ask  "whether  out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  apprentices  from  any  other  class,  so  many  would 
have  been  reported  of  so  favorably,  and  so  few  unfavorably  ?" 

The  committee  go  on  to  remark,  that  "  the  difficulty 
which  has  frequently  been  experienced  by  the  officers  of  the 
Institution,  and  by  parents,  in  procuring  masters  and  mis- 
tresses for  the  pupils,  on  leaving  school,  must  be  materially 
lessened,  if  not  entirely  done  away  with,  by  the  publication 
of  these  results,"  as  they  most  satisfactorily  prove  "  that 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  a  body,  acquire  trades  quite  as  well 
as  those  who  hear  and  speak." 

Several  English  schools  have  since  followed  the  example 
of  the  Yorkshire  Institution,  in  inquiring  into  the  conduct 
and  success  in  life  of  their  graduates.  It  is  extremely  desir- 
able that  such  inquiries  should  be  set  on  foot  by  the  schools 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  this  country. 

Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  than  statistics  like  these, 
and  we  are  happy  to  present  them  as  evidence  that  the 
opinions  we  have  expressed  have  stood  the  best  of  all  tests, 
that  of  actual  and  repeated  experiment.  Results  so  encoura- 
ging, spread  before  an  intelligent  community,  will  do  more 
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than  anything  else  to  hasten  the  daj  when  every  Deaf  Mute 
in  the  country  shall  receive  a  thorough  and  suitable  educa- 
tion. 


TRADES 


TAUGHT  AT  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMR 


I^UNITED  STATES. 


>     American  Asylum. — ^Cabinet-making,  Shoemaking,  Tai- 
loring. 

New  York  InstittUion. — Cabinet-making,  Shoemaking, 
Book-binding,  Tailoring,  Gardening. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — Shoemaking,  Tailoring. 

Virginia  Institution. — Shoemaking,  Carpentry,  Book-bind- 
ing, Brush-making,  Chair-making,  Mattrass-making,  Garden- 
ing, Wood-turning,  Printing  for  the  Blind. 

North  Carolina  Institution. — ^Printing. 

South  Carolina  Institution. — Cabinet-making,  Shoemak- 
ing. 

Tennessee  Institution. — ^Cabinet-making,  Shoemaking. 

Mississippi  Institution^ — ^Farming,  Gardening. 

Kentucky  InstituMon. — Shoemaking,  Blacksmithing,  Wood- 
turning. 

Ohio  Institution. — Gardening. 

Indiana  Institution. — Cabinet-making,  Shoemaking,  Tai- 
loring. 
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Illinois  Institution. — Cabinet-making,  Shoemaking,  Grar- 
dening. 

Wisconsin  Institution. — Cabinet -making,  Shoemaking. 
Missouri  Institution. — Farming,  Gardening. 


I  l—EUKOPB. 


Paris    Institution. — (  Rojal  )    Shoemaking,    Tailoring, 
Joinery,  Wood-turning,  Blacksmithing,  Lithographing. 

Marseilles  Institution. — ^Shoemaking,  Tailoring,  Cabinet- 
making,  Lithographing. 

Genoa  InstitiUion. — Book-binding,  Printing,  Embroidery. 

Rome  InstitiUion. — Shoemaking,  Tailoring,  Joinery,  Stat-  • 
uary. 

Vienna  InstitiUion. — Cabinet-making,  Shoemaking,  Tai- 
loring, Printing,  Wood-turning. 

Milan  Institution. — Shoemaking,   Tailoring,  Engraving. 

Strasburg  Institution. — Shoemaking,  Tailoring,  Weaving, 
Carpentry,  Gardening. 

Brussels    Institution. — Shoemaking,    lailoring.    Wood- 
turning,  Basket- making,  Baking. 

Ohent  Institution. — Tailoring,  Slioemaking,  Joinery,  Shav- 
ing and  Hair-dressing,  Bottoming  Chairs,  Mat-making,  Bas- 
ket-making, Book-binding,  Carpet-weaving,  Wood-turning. 

Edinburgh  Institution.Shoemaking,  Tailoring,  Printing. 

Doncaster  Institution. — Printing,  Gardening. 
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Mr.  Fat —  I  move  that  the  Report  we  have  heard,  be  ac- 
cepted and  published  in  our  minutes,  I  think  the  Conven- 
tion are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Stone,  for  this 
lengthy  and  able  report.  It  was  an  article  veiy  much 
needed.  While  we  have  had  articles  on  almost  every  other 
department  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  there  has  been  a  lack 
in  this  department.  We  have  wanted  something  as  a  sort 
of  standard  or  manual  to  which  we  could  refer,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  just  the  thing.  I  do  not  see  any  defect  in 
it,  but  perhaps  those  of  more  experience  will  find  something 
in  it  that  needs  improvement.  We  have  not  yet  established 
trades  in  our  Institution,  and  I  myself  feel  the  need  of  argu- 
ments like  this.  I  shall  probably  make  use  of  them  in  my 
future  reports  to  the  Legislature,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
be  accused  of  stealing,  if  I  announce  beforehand  that  I  in- 
tend to  steal. 

Mr.  Gamaoe — (Deaf  Mute,)  addressed  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Gallaudet  interpreting.  He  agrees  with  the  Report  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  trades  in  the  various  Institutions.  He 
says  that  labor  is  honorable.  He  is  very  sorry  to  see  some 
of  the  pupils,  after  having  left  school,  become  idle  and  va- 
grant, selling  alphabets,  and  giving  exhibitions.  In  his  own 
Institution,  as  well  as  others,  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia, 
he  has  often  heard  of  such  characters. 

Last  summer,  he,  in  company  with  his  nephew,  went  to 

Lake  George,  and  stayed  two  weeks,  and  then  returned  to 

Saratoga.     One  afternoon,  he  and  his  nephew  went  to  buy  a 

a  ticket  for  his  nephew,  at  the  ticket  office,  to  go  on  the 

cars.     He  was  talking  with  his  nephew  for  a  few  moments, 

when  he  saw  a  deaf  mute  person,  whose  name  he  will  not 

mention,  pass  through  the  train  on  the  cars.     He  (Mr.  Gam- 

MAOS)  recognized  him,  but  was  not  recognized  in  return. 

This  person  had  a  card  with  him^  and  he  took  the  card  and 

found  it  was  a  request  for  patronage — that  he  was  a  Deaf 

Mute,  and  had  a  wife  who  was  also  deaf.    He  looked  at  .the 
—19 
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man  with  feelings  of  disgust.  His  nephew  began  to  make 
signs  to  him.  He  told  his  nephew  to  keep  still,  as  he  did 
not  want  to  be  discovered  by  this  person  as  a  Mute,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  of  perfect  unconsciousness  of  his  pres- 
ence, pulling  his  hat  down  over  his  face.  The  man  did 
not  recognize  him,  and  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  talk  with 
him.     This  circumstance  mystified  him  very  much.     * 

In  New  York,  some  of  the  Deaf  Mutes  felt  great  indig- 
nation at  this  business  of  selling  alphabets,  &c.,  and  the 
committee  published  a  statement  asking  the  people  not  to 
have  dealings  with  such  Deaf  Mutes ;  not  to  buy  their  alpha- 
bets, nor  countenance  such  performances.  He  wants  all 
Deaf  Mutes  to  pursue  a  straight-forward  course,  become  a 
credit  to  their  Institutions,  so  that  their  teachers  or  superin- 
tendents may  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  results  of  their  labors. 

Mr.  MacIntire— -I  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Report.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  conmiittee  should  have  interpreted  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  last  Convention  in  their  technical  sense,  and  did 
not  treat  more  generally  on  the  subject  of  industrial  employ- 
ments for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
mechanical  employments ;  and  that  he  should  have  seen  fit  to 
disparage  and  reject  farming  as  an  employment  unsuitable  for 
this  class  of  persons.  He  has,  in  his  Report,  compared  the 
mechanical  employment  with  farming,  and  believes  that  the 
latter  is  not  adapted  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  in  connection  with  an  Institution  of  this  kind ;  and  the 
reason  he  assigns  is,  that  it  requ  ires  a  great  deal  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  products,  to  make  a  good  farmer. 
This  objection  applies  to  the  mechanical  employments  as 
well  as  agriculture,  with  equal  force.  Another  reason  given 
is  that  land  costs  so  much — that  this  is  an  expensive  busi- 
ness, and  to  carry  it  on  requires  a  large  capital.  This  is  not 
the  fact  in  the  West.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  Western 
Institutions.    The  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  Institu- 
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tions  have  fanns  and  gardens  connected  with  those  Institu- 
tions, and  after  trying  it  for  some  time,  they,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  tilling 
the  soil  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  employments  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb;  and  that  it  can  be  profitably  carried  on  in 
connection  with  such  Institutions,  and  not  interfere  with  the 
studies  of  the  school-room.  The  Indiana  Institution  has 
a  farm  connected  with  it,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
pupils  some  eight  or  ten  years.  The  reasons  for  our  prefer- 
ence of  this  employment  for  our  pupils,  are  these :  Most  per- 
sons who  come  to  the  Institution,  come  firom  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  belong  to  the  country.  Their  parents  live  on 
farms,  and  all  the  experiences  they  have  had  are  in  that  line. 
They  expect,  when  they  complete  their  education,  to  re- 
turn and  spend  their  lives  in  that  employment.  That  is  the 
case  with  the  most  of  them.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  these 
pupils  in  Indiana,  are  of  that  class.  We  have  a  large  vege- 
table garden  connected  with  the  Institution,  in  which  we 
raise  all  the  vegetables  used  in  the  Institution. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  I  have  seen  raised,  an  objection 
to  the  learning  of  trades,  which  I  would  like  to  hear  an- 
swered or  discussed  here.  Mr.  Jacobs,  one  of  the  oldest 
teachers  in  the  country,  and  among  the  oldest  Superintend- 
ents of  Institutions  of  this  class,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
'^  Annals^^  has  thrown  out  the  objection  to  the  learning  of 
trades  that  it  leads  to  vagabondism.  It  struck  me  as  very 
strange — ^I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  it  led  to 
an  entirely  opposite  result.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  can  it 
be  that  to  give  a  person  a  knowledge  of  some  employment 
would  lead  him  wandering  about  and  begging  till  he  became 
a  vagabond  ?  I  can  hardly  conceive  it  to  be  so.  I  think 
that  those  persons  usually  found  running  around  over  the 
country  begging,  and  selling  alphabets,  are  persons  who  have 
no  regular  trade.  True,  if  you  give  them  a  trade  they  will 
have  a  motive  to  move  firom  place  to  place  to  get  employ- 
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ment,  but  they  have  then  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  the 
power  to  support  themselves.  I  refer  to  this  in  order  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Convention,  to  have  it  discussed. 

Mr.  Fat — ^I  have  but  a  single  remark  to  make.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  in  his 
views  as  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  farming  to  our  pupils. 
The  question  is,  what  shall  they  be  taught  in  the  Institution  ? 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  taught  what  they  cannot  learn  else- 
where. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
boys  when  they  come  to  us,  understand  farming  as  well  as 
anybody  in  the  Institution  can  teach  them  ?  We  want  to 
give  them  a  trade,  so  that  if  they  fail  in  farming,  at  home, 
they  may  have  something  else  to  resort  to.  If  there  are 
farms  connected  with  the  Institution,  let  the  boys  work  on 
them,  to  fill  up  the  time,  and  as  a  matter  of  advantage  to 
the  Institution,  but  not  as  something  to  be  taught,  since  they 
know  it  ahready.  It  would  be  well,  no  doubt,  to  give  them 
lectures  on  the  Science  of  Agriculture ;  this  is  what  they 
— and  other  farmers  who  are  not  deaf  and  dumb— need,  but 
the  practical  part  they  learn  at  home.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  gentleman's  arguments  are  not  valid,  and  if  we 
teach  them,  we  should  teach  them  some  trade,  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  understand  farming  already,  and  if  they 
do  not  they  can  learn  it  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MacIntirs — I  wish  to  correct  one  misapprehension, 
in  reference  to  one  idea  I  may  not  have  expressed  pro- 
perly. It  is  not  the  theoiy  of  farming  that  I  would  so  much 
like  to  see  taught.  Our  pupils  may  learn  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  other  sciences,  in  the  school-rooms ;  but  it  is 
the  acquisition  of  habits  of  industry  that  I  consider  the  most 
important.  A  boy  comes  to  the  Institution  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  the  habit  of  working  on  a  farm,  and  pur- 
poses spending  all  his  time  there,  Afler  he  has  been  from 
three  to  five  years  in  the  Institution,  he  goes  back  to  the 
business.    I  want  to  keep  up  these  habits  and  confirm  them, 
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80  that  when  he  leaves  the  Institution,  he  will  not  have  a 
distaste  to  that  employment.  And  there  should  be  a  regard 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  them, 
and  who  have  the  selection  of  the  pupil's  employment  in  the 
Institution,  not  only  to  his  physical  adaptation  to  it,  but 
also  to  his  prospects  in  the  future,  and  to  what  he  will  follow 
when  he  leaves  the  Institution.  If  a  boy  comes  from  the 
country,  whose  father  owns  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  expects 
to  give  the  child  a  farm  when  he  grows  up,  it  would  be  not 
only  folly,  but  injustice,  to  prepare  the  child  for  any  other 
sphere  in  life  than  that  which  he  is  to  occupy.  It  is  the 
habit  that  we  are  to  confirm  here,  instead  of  simply  teach- 
ing the  theory  or  science  of  agriculture.  I  think  it  is  more 
important  to  confirm  them  in  habits  of  industry,  and  in  that 
order  and  attention  that  is  necessary  in  this  occupation,  than 
in  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Kerr — Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  occupy  your  atten- 
tion but  a  moment,  and  that  more  by  way  of  propounding 
an  inquiry  than  of  raising  an  objection.  I  know  compara- 
tively little  in  regard  to  the  health  of  pupils  brought  to 
other  Institutions,  but  in  reference  to  our  own,  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  pupils  who  are  brought  to  us,  every 
year,  are  of  a  class  very  delicate  in  health — ^have  scrofulous 
tendencies,  or  are  consumptive ;  so  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  physically  incapable  of 
performing  the  labor  of  mechanics,  such  as  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  and  kindred  trades.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  class 
of  persons  ought  to  have  exercise  out  of  doors,  in  tilling  the 
soil  They  ought  to  acquire  habits  of  industry,  and  to  do 
this,  our  Institutions  ought  to  have  land  for  them  to  culti- 
vate. As  to  that  Report,  in  the  main,  I  agree  with  it  that 
pupils  in  general  ought  to  have  some  trade,  but  there  is 
quite  a  large  class  that  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
workshops.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  pupils  become 
vagabonds  by  learning  trades,  yet  I  have  observed  that  those 
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who  become  such,  as  a  general  rule,  have  trades.  May  not 
idleness  at  home  for  a  period  of  nine  or  ten  years,  form  a 
habit  that  will  resist  every  effort  made  in  after  years  to 
remedy  the  evil  ?  Teach  them  trades  if  you  will,  but  the 
old  habit  so  long  indulged  at  home  will  return,  in  many 
cases  with  increased  vigor.  Every  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  rely  upon  his  own  efforts  for  an  honest  support.  Such 
instructions,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  may  result  in  much 
good.  I  strongly  incline  to  the  belief  that  much  of  the 
vagabondism  of  Deaf  Mutes,  is  the  result  of  early  indulgence 
in  indolence,  and  willfulness,  at  home.  Will  a  remedy  for 
this  evil  be  found  in  some  trade  ?  In  very  many  cases, 
already  referred  to,  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet — There  are  a  good  many  aspects  in 
which  this  subject  can  be  considered.  We  have  seen  it  in 
the  farming  aspect,  and  also  in  the  exclusively  trade  aspect. 
Could  we  not  look  at  it  in  still  another  ?  Trades  of  various 
kinds  have  been  taught  and  carried  on  in  our  own  Institution 
ever  since  my  connection  with  it,  in  fact,  from  my  earliest 
recollections  with  the  object  of  forming  these  very  habits 
of  industry  of  which  Mr.  MacIntire  has  spoken.  But  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  in  our  Northern  Institutions  we 
have  been  doing  nothing  at  all  at  farming ;  and  if  we  have 
no  trades  upon  which  to  employ  the  pupils,  we  have  to 
form,  not  habits  of  industry  but  idleness.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  give  them  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  pupils  generally  have  trades  requiring  out-door 
exercise ;  but  trades  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  form 
habits  of  industry.  It  is  certainly  possible  for  a  boy,  for  five 
months  in  the  year,  to  work  at  shoemaking,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  at  farming,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  should  try  in  this 
way  to  form  habits  of  industry.  Industrious  habits  must  be 
formed  in  every  possible  way.  We  must  have  a  somewhat  ec- 
lectic system  for  forming  them.  I  know  many  of  our  old  pu- 
pils— graduates  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
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Damb— *who  are  scattered  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  even  in  other  States.  Maiiy,  whom  I  know  per- 
sonally, are  still  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
carry  on,  to  a  considerable  extent,  farming  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  their  trade  in  the  winter.  I  have  in  mind  now  an 
individual  of  this  class,  a  young  man  who  pursues  the 
business  of  cabinet-making  or  carpentering,  attending  to  his 
trade  durmg  the  winter,  and  his  farm  during  the  summer; 
and' he  is  thereby  enabled  both  to  increase  his  receipts  and 
preserve  his  habits  of  industry.  I  find  that  where  trades 
are  taught,  and  well  taught,  the  pupils  usually  do  not  run 
into  vagabondism.  A  large  proportion  of  the  vagabonds 
that  I  meet  with  in  New  York,  are  foreigners.  I  should 
think  about  three-fourths  of  the  vagabonds  are  German  or 
Irish,  who  are  educated  beyond  the  water. 

There  is  a  kindred  subject  I  would  like  to  mention  here. 
It  may  be  said  to  grow  out  of  this  subject  of  the  habit  of 
vagabondism.  It  is  the  matter  of  teaching  our  pupils  to  take 
care  of  money.  I  think  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  taught 
in  any  of  the  Institutions,  at  least  not  in  our  own.  Pupils 
are  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money,  and  running  into  debt ; 
and,  finding  they  are  not  compelled  to  pay,  they  grow  more 
careless,  and  so  in  the  end  become  vagabonds.  I  just  throw 
this  idea  out  as  a  matter  that  we  might  think  of  in  our  leis- 
ure moments,  and  if  we  can  conceive  of  any  remedy,  we 
may  apply  it. 

Mr.  Turner — ^Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  merely  to  refer  to 
the  subject  of  trades,  taken  in  connection  with  my  own  In- 
stitution. It  has  been  a  study  among  teachers  to  devise 
some  mode,  by  various  kinds  of  employment,  to  dispose  of 
the  time  the  pupils  have  in  addition  to  the  time  occupied  by 
study.     On  the  principle  of  the  old  stanza,  that 

"Satan  finds  tome  miaoMef  stUl 
For  idle  bands  to  do/' 

we  consider  it  necessary  that  they  should  have  employment ; 
and  hence  that  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  our  in- 
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structors  from  the  beginning*  There  is  much  truth  in  what 
Mr.  MacIntire  has  said  concerning  the  business  of  agricul- 
ture ;  but  we  found  great  difficulties  in  putting  this  in  prac^ 
tice  where  we  are,  perhaps  more  than  he  does  here  in  the 
West. 

In  the  first  place,  where  the  Institution  is  located  in  a 
city,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  land  at  any  price,  and  if  ob- 
tained at  all,  it  is  at  a  great  price.  This  is  the  difficulty 
with  us.  So  it  is  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York.  There 
is  another  objection  to  the  introduction  of  agriculture  as  an 
employment,  which  is  this  :  For  about  six  months  in  the 
year  there  is  no  proper  employment.  The  pupils  cannot, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  be  taken  out  on  the  land  to  cultivate 
it,  so  as  to  give  them  full,  constant  and  adequate  employment. 
Another  objection  is,  that  on  rainy  days  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  farming,  and  hence  must  remain  idle.  There  is 
still  another  thing  I  may  mention,'  though  I  liave  no  objec- 
tion to  it  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned ;  but  to  the  pupil 
it  is  a  very  considerable  objection.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is 
rather  a  dirty  business ;  that  is,  it  keeps  their  clothes  and 
hands  in  such  a  state,  that,  coming  to  the  scool-room  from 
work,  they  are  hardly  in  a  proper  condition  to  pursue  their 
studies. 

These  are  objections  which  have  occurred  to  us,  and  have 
been  found  to  exist  in  many  Institutions.  The  employment 
should  be  steady  and  constant.  It  is  important  that  the 
pupil  should  be  occupied  in  winter  as  well  as  summer — in 
rainy  as  well  as  clear  days.  We  have  not,  and  I  think  no 
Institution  has,  been  able  to  secure  this  coiistant  employ- 
ment, regular  and  systematic,  in  farm-work.  I  think  every- 
thing should  be  like  clock-work  in  our  Institutions,  and 
that  nothing  should  cause  a  deviation  from  the  regular  sys- 
tem. Everything  depends  upon  system.  We  should  have 
occupations,  then,  that  can  be  constantly  and  systematically 
pursued,  and  we  have  therefore  found  it  most  advantageous 
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to  adopt  those  common  trades  which  most  people  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  have  occasion  to  practice,  and 
which  are  remujierative.  We  have  furnished  everything  for 
prosecuting  these  trades  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. This  course  has  met  the  approbation  of  the  parents 
themselves,  both  farmers  and  others!.  I  do  not  recollect, 
since  my  connection  with  the  Institution,  more  than  two  or 
three  instances  where  the  parents  have  wished  that  the  child 
should  be  employed  in  agriculture.  They  seem  to  think 
that  they  know  enough  about  farming  already,  or  can  soon 
learn  it  upon  leaving  school.  I  have  known,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  the  request  that  horticulture — ^the  higher 
style  of  farming  or  gardening — might  be  taught  to  the  child. 
But  in  almost  every  instance,  the  parents  have  been  pleased 
that  we  have  mechanical  employments,  for  this  they  consider 
clear  gain,  as  they  have  farming  abready.  If  they  know  how 
to  use  joiner^s  tools,  on  a  rainy  day  they  can  repair  the 
house,  or  the  farming  implements ;  or  perhaps  they  can  make 
shoes,  or  even  make  or  mend  their  own  coats,  and  other 
articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

Fqr  this  reason,  it  has  been  a  gratification  to  parents,  gen- 
erally, to  find,  on  their  arrival,  that  we  have  workshops 
where  the  child  can  learn  trades.  Last  year,  in  making  out 
the  Report,  I  looked  into  this  subject  very  generally,  to  see 
what  had  become  of  our  old  pupils.  I  sent  out  more  than 
a  hundred  letters  for  information  on  this  point,  and  had  a 
record  concerning  nearly  three-fourths  of  our  former  pupils ; 
and  to  my  great  gratification,  I  found  that  not  only  in  gen- 
eral were  they  profitably  employed,  and  doing  well — ^that  the 
mechanics  were  earning  money  and  saving  it,  and  support- 
ing their  wives  and  children  comfortably,  but  in  most  respects 
were  doing  even  better  than  the  other  members  of  the  fami- 
lies from  which  they  came.  I  particularly  recollect  a  boy 
who,  while  a  pupil,  acquired  the  art  of  shoemaking.     The 

man  who  brought  him  said  he  came  from  a  low  family,  every 
-^0 
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member  of  which  was  worthless  and  a  hard  drinker,  of  the 
name  of  Coon.  After  he  had  been  with  us,  he  learned  to 
make  shoes,  and  by-and-bj  he  married  a  deaf  and  dmnb  girl, 
and  they  have  now  two  or  three  children ;  and  the  man  who 
brought  him,  told  me,  afterwards,  that  he  was  the  only  likely 
Coon  of  that  house.  That  is  only  one  instance.  In  the 
West,  it  may  be  that  mechanical  employments  are  not  con- 
sidered as  valuable  as  in  the  East.  The  learning  of  a  trade, 
with  us,  is  very  important  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  is  no 
detriment  to  the  farmer,  and  affords  a  means  of  support  to 
those  who  prefer  to  be  mechanics.  One  of  the  graduates 
at  the  Hartford  Institution,  who  worked  at  cabinet-making 
while  a  pupil,  went  into  a  cabinet-maker's  shop  and  appren- 
ticed himself  for  two  years,  to  perfect  his  kir'^dge  of  the 
trade.  •  On  completing  his  apprenticeship,  \  was  pro- 
nounced the  best  workman  in  the  shop.  Not  i  g  after  he 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  obtained  a  situation  in^CHicKER- 
ing's  piano  manufactory.  He  has  been  there  for  many 
years,  engaged  in  veneering  piano-cases — the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation.  I  asked  him,  lately,  what  he  made 
at  his  trade.  He  said  that  by  attending  to  it  closely,  he 
made  thirty  dollars  a  week.  Another  one  we  have  educated, 
is  making  twenty-five  dollars  a  week ;  and  still  another  one, 
twenty  dollars  a  week.  These  three  are  in  that  shop,  sup- 
porting themselves  and  their  families  well.  For  these,  and 
similar  reasons,  and  having  tried  the  experiment  in  our  own 
Institution,  for  nearly  forty  years,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  In- 
stitution, either  East  or  West,  can  be  on  a  right  basis,  or 
properly  managed,  unless  there  are  regular  and  constant 
employments  for  the  pupils ;  and  I  think  these  employments 
cannot  be  conveniently  found  unless  there  are  workshops,  in 
which  trades  are  systematically  taught. 

Mr.  GiLLET — I  do  not  rise  to  make  any  extended  remarks. 
Most  of  the  remarks  I  intended  to  offer  have  alifeady  been 
presented  by  the  last  gentleman.    I  have  no  objections  to 
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trades^  for  I  think  they  are  very  good ;  but  I  think  there  is  no 
calling — aside  from  the  clergy — ^that  is  more  honorable  than 
farming.  At  any  rate,  no  branch  of  manual  labor  is  more 
dignified  than  farming.  I  look  upon  it  as  highly  important 
that  we  have  our  pupils  supplied  with  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  making  this  remark,  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault 
with  the  Hartford  and  Philadelphia  Institutions,  but  I  do 
consider  it  important  that  all  Institutions  should  be  situated 
outside  the  city  limits,  beyond  the  corrupting  influences  of 
a  dense  population,  and  where  land  can  be  more  cheaply 
.  obtained.  I  have  observed,  in  my  experience,  every  year, 
that  some  of  our  pupils  are  very  well  adapted  to  shoemak- 
ing — a  few  perhaps  to  tailoring — some  are  adapted  to 
cabinet-makmg,  and  others  to  farming.  The  course  we  pur- 
sue here,  is  to  allow  the  pupil  to  select  for  himself,  when  he 
does  it  judiciously,  ior  we  find  that  they  engage  in  it  the  more 
earnestly.  Possibly,  in  some  cases,  pupils  can  learn  farming 
.  at  home ;  but  we  take  pupils  at  the  age  of  ten,  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  I  never  saw  a  boy  yet  who  understood  farming 
at  the  age  of  ten  years ;  and  if  he  expects  to  get  any  trade, 
he  must  learn  it  at  that  lime  of  life  when  all  young  men's 
habits  are  being  formed,  which  is  while  he  is  at  school.  If 
you  take  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age,  place  him  in  a  cabinet- 
shop,  and  keep  him  there  till  he  is  eighteen  or  twenty,  will  he 
ever  make  a  farmer  ?  No,  sir ;  you  must  not  expect  that 
the  boy  will  have  grown  into  a  farmer,  because  he  passed 
his  infancy  on  a  farm.  There  is  an  objection  urged  by  the 
gentleman  to  the  introduction  of  farming,  which  is,  that 
there  is  no  employment  during  the  winter  months  for  far- 
mers. Sir,  I  never  saw  a  good  farmer  who  did  not  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  every  day  m  the  year.  I  think  there 
are  gentlemen  here  who  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement. 
I  will  appeal  to  Prof.  Turner,  himself,  to  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong.  Is  'there  not  always  some  repairing  to  do — 
some  fence  to  fix  up,  or  something  else  to  keep  the  farmer 
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constantly  busy  ?    I  make  this  suggestion  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  able  gentleman  with  whom  I  difier. 

Mr.  NoRDYKE — (Deaf  Mute,)  addressed  the  meeting  in 
the  sign  language,  Mr.  Gallaudet  interpreting.  He  thinks 
every  Institution  ought  to  have  both  a  farm  and  trades. 
The  pupils  coming  to  the  school  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
select  whether  they  will  learn  farming  or  a  trade;  each  one 
to  select  whichever  he  chooses.  The  talent  of  one  may  be 
suited  for  this  or  that  trade,  and  the  disposition  and  tastes  of 
another  may  qualify  him  for  farming.  The  wishes  of  each 
should  be  consulted,  so  far  as  is  practicable.  If  a  pupil 
learns  a  trade,  and  goes  to  farming,  afterwards,  it  is  no  objec- 
tion— ^he  can  work  at  his  trade  in  the  winter,  and  when  he  is 
not  employed  on  the  farm,  and  thus,  between  the  two  em- 
ployments,*his  health  would  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Waite — (Deaf  Mute,)  addressed  the  meeting  in  sign 
language,  Mr.  Gallaudet  interpreting.  A  pupil  who  has 
been  at  school  six  or  seven  years  cannot  take  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  therefore  he  must  learn  a  trade. 
He  heard  Mr.  Stone's  ideas  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  Report. 
He  would  like  to  have  the  arts  introduced,  as  he  does  not 
think  it  sufficient  to  have  only  the  trades  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  He  would  have  drawing,  engraving,  and  book- 
keeping. He  knows  a  Deaf  Mute  who  gets  $15  or  $20 
per  week. 

There  is  another  Deaf  Mute,  in  Chicago,  who  is  an  en- 
graver, and  gets  from  $15  to  |20  per  week.  The  pupil  at 
school,  if  found  to  have  a  genius  for  the  arts — as  some  are 
found  to  have,  and  others  not — sh6uld  be  trained  in  one  of 
the  arts.  If  he  have  no  taste,  let  him  select  a  trade.  Let 
him  go  according  to  his  own  natural  taste. 

Dr.  Peet — Mr.  President,  there  is  scarcely  any  subject 
of  a  practical  nature  which  can  be  brought  before  a  Conven- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  niore  important, 
if  we  except  the  intellectual  department,  than  that  of  teach- 
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ing  trades  to  our  pupils.  To  systematize  these  trades^  and 
make  them  meet  the  wants  of  all  the  individuals  concerned, 
is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  matter. 

The  physical  difficulties  of  the  pupils  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  regarded ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Rev.  Mr.  Kerr,) 
in  regard  to  the  out-door  employments  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
especially  those  who  have  any  tendency  to  a  pulmonary 
complaint ;  and  it  is  known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  inmates  of  every  Institution  are  scrofulous — that  their 
deafness  is  connected  with  this  infirmity,  and  in  many  in- 
stances this  is  the  cause  of  it.  Now  to  put  a  boy  of 
scrofulous  habit  on  a  shoemaker^s  seat,  or  a  tailor's  bench, 
is  to  insure  his  speedily  going  down  to  his  grave.  There 
is  no  safety  for  such  an  individual,  except  in  a  generous  diet, 
and  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air.  His  health  cannot 
be  prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  instruction  if  he  is 
confined  to  a  sedentary  occupation  and  a  stooping  pos- 
ture. We  have  melancholy  instances  of  such  a  termination 
to  the  career  of  many  a  bright  pupil. 

This  is  so  well  understood,  and  so  insisted  upon  in  some 
of  the  Institutions  in  the  British  Islands,  particularly  the  one 
at  Doncaster,  that  they  will  not  allow  shoemaking  or  tailoring 
to  be  pursued  in  that. Institution. 

Mr.  Stone — Do  they  pursue  any  trade  in  that  ? 

Dr.  Peet — ^Yes,  gardening. 

Mr.  Stone — ^Their  general  practice  is  to  have  them  at- 
tend to  trades  after  they  graduSite. 

Dr.  Peet — ^Yes,  at  the  British  schools  the  pupils  are  re- 
ceived earlier,  and  therefore  get  through  earlier  than  in 
American  Institutions.  A  boy  is,  therefore,  apprenticed 
after  leaving  the  Institution.  I  have  commented  on  this 
peculiar  feature  of  the  British  Institutions  elsewhere.  But 
in  the  Doncaster  school,  printing  and  book-keeping  are 
taught.     A  number  of  the  Principal's  books  are  printed  by 
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his  pupils.    The  same,  I  helieve,  is  true  of  the  Institution  in 
Edinburg. 

The  question  has  been  up  before,  again  and  again ;  but 
here  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  Institutions  in  Great 
Britian — in  that  country,  no  person  who  has  not  been 
through  a  regular  apprenticeship  can  be  admitted  into  any 
shop.  No  matter  if  he  is  a  tolerably  good  workman ;  jour- 
neymen mechanics  will  not  work  with  him ;  and  he  must 
serve  out  his  apprenticeship  for  seven  years.  Then  he  can 
obtain  a  situation  along  with  other  workmen. 

There  is  still  another  hindrance.  Work  made  by  an  ap- 
prentice, which  is  called  slop-work  there,  will  not  be  re- 
ceived into  the  shops  for  vending  the  articles  so  manu- 
factured.    But  this  is  foreign  to  the  subject,  to  some  extent. 

Attention,  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  must  be  given  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  With  regard 
to  the  kind  of  trades,  I  will  say  a  few  words ;  for  I  think,  with 
the  author  of  the  Report,  that  they  are  important,  because  a 
great  portion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, must  depend  upon  the  labor  of  their  own  hands  for 
support ;  and  if  they  are  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  they 
can  minister  to  their  own  wants,  and  contribute  as  nmch  to 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country  as  any  others  in  the 
corresponding  walks  of  life.  As  to  the  kind  of  trades,  shoe- 
making  is  a  convenient  trade,  and  easily  learned — a  trade 
requiring  very  little  capital,  and  a  trade,  moreover,  that  is 
quite  desirable  and  eligible.  Some  pupils  make  choice  of 
shoemaking,  others  of  tailoring.  These  two  trades  are  very 
important,  because  a  great  amount  of  clothing  and  shoes  is 
manufactured  at  our  Institution.  It  is  better  to  have  them 
made  there,  than  to  go  and  buy  them  outright.  It  i^  less 
expensive,  and  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  trades.  There  are  other  trades,  as 
cabinet-making,  that  can  be  introduced,  and  which  are  cer- 
tainly free  from  any  objection  on  the  score  of  health.     And, 
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although  the  particular  trade  of  cabinet-making  may  not  be 
pursued  in  after  life,  yet,  as  it  gives  the  pupils  a  knowledge 
of  the  tools  to  be  employed  in  various  other  trades,  it  is 
therefore  highly  important,  and  I  may  say,  essential.  For 
instance :  if  a  boy  becomes  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tools, 
instead  of  becoming  a  cabinet-maker,  when  he  leaves,  he 
may  become  a  ship-wright ;  or  he  may  enter  into  a  shop  for 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements ;  or  he  may  be- 
become  a  house  carpenter ;''  or  he  may  engage,  as  was  perti- 
nently put  by  the  gentleman  just  now  in  the  Chair,  in  a 
piano-shop.     That  is  the  highest  kind  of  cabinet-making. 

Then,  cabinet-making  is  useful  to  the  ^farmer.  He  may 
make  or  mend  his  own  implements,  or  furniture — repair 
his  fences,  his  house,  &c.,  and  thus  save  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense in  the  employment  of  mechanics.  Printing,  I  con- 
ceive, may  be  very  judiciously  introduced,  and  book-binding, 
as  a  collateral  branch;  but  these  trades  are  useful  only  in 
large  towns  and  cities,  because  there  is  very  little  printing 
done  elsewhere,  scarce  any  at  all  in  the  country,  and  no 
book-binding,  except  some  few  old  books  that  may  be  re- 
bound. In  the  establishment  of  these  trades  we  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  the  expense  of  conducting  them.  There  is  an^ 
objection,  sir,  made  on  that  score ;  and  it  is  said  that  we 
had  better  not  have  these  trades  because  they  will  not  sup- 
port themselves.  I  admit  that  it  is  so— they  will  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  support  themselves.  But  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will.  Take  a  little 'boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  bring  him  into  a  shop  while  he  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  a  trade,  and  he  will  spoil  whatever  he  touches ; 
injuring  the  tools,  and  spoiling  the  work  he  may  do,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  profit.  Nevertheless,  he  will,  in  process 
of  time,  acquire  the  use  of  the  tools,  and  be  able  to  make 
an  article  that  will  pass.  But  the  object  is,  not  to  make 
money,  but  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  care  of  himself  in 
after  life. 
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In  this  respect,  you  place  this  branch  of  teaching  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  foundation  as  the  intellectual  department, 
lliere  is  no  money  to  be  made  in  teaching  a  boy  to  read 
and  write^  just  as  there  is  none  to  be  made  in  instructing 
him  in  a  trade.  Hence,  if  you  will  not  teach  a  trade  for 
this  reason,  you  would  not  teach  him  at  all.  For  this  ar- 
gument Will  hold  ^  good  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
intellectual  education.  It  costs  money.  To  be  sure  it 
does.  And  so  it  costs  money  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade.  I 
would  place  both  on  the  same'  foundation.  If  you  can,  by 
judicious  purchases,  and  by  an  arrangement  for  effecting 
sales  or  securing  orders  for  articles  to  be  manufactured, 
make  both  ends,  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  receipts 
being  equal  to  the  expenditures,  it  is  certainly  very  agree- 
able. In  some  instances  this  is  done.  In  our  book-bindery, 
during  its  most  successful  operation,  we  did  something  more 
than  this.  Our  shoe-shop  and  tailor-shbp  nearly  met  their 
expenses.  Our  cabinet-shop  is  not  so  successful,  probably 
because  the  labor  of  the  apprentices  in  that  shop,  together 
with  most  of  their  work,  has  been  employed  in  making  arti- 
cles  of  furniture  for  the  house,  and  repairing  the  fences  and 
buildings,  which  has  not  been  taken  into  account,  at  a  cash 
valuation  ;  so  that  in  that  respect,  we  have  nothing  to  show 
on  the  side  of  receipts. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  I  regard  trades  as  impor- 
tant ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  pupil  must  depend  upon  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands  for  support,  in  almost  every  instance 
in  which  they  are  brought  to  the  Institution  for  education. 
Sir,  the  selection  of  trades  is  a  matter  in  which  you 
must  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  different  Institu- 
tions. Here,  undoubtedly,  with  the  experience  that  gentle- 
men have  at  the  West,  agriculture  may  be  judiciously  em- 
ployed, although  liable  to  the  objections  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman now  in  the  Chair,  (Mr.  Tubner).  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  forcible. 
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There  is  another  consideration  that  I  hare  noticedln  my 
own  experience.  The  deaf  and  dumb  boy  who  spends  a 
portion  of  his  time  iti  physical  hbor,  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
trade,  mCLked  greater  intellectual  improvement  than  one  who, 
although  in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes,  or  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  has  his  time  wholly  at  his  own  disposal.  In  a 
more  homely  phrase,  '^  An  idle  man's  brain  is  the  devil's 
iirorki^p."  Tliis  was  more  classically  and  poetically  ad- 
vanced by  yourself,  in  the  stanza. 

Mr.  TuBNsa — (In  the  Chair.)     By  Dr.  Watts. 

Dr.  Peet — ^Well,  then,  by  Dr.  Watts.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  think  the  trades  important,  in  regard  to  the  number 
or  kinds  of  trades,  I  may  say  that  that  will  depend  upon  the 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Institution  is  placed.  It  is 
desirable  as  stated  by  one  of  our  deaf  and  dumb  brethren, 
that  the  arts  should  be  taught.  But  they  are  expensive, 
very  expensive,  and  they  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  and  cities ;  and  as  the 
resources  of  many  of  our  Institutions  are  limited,  this  con- 
sideration will  probably,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  introduction.  We  taught  drawing  generally 
for  two  or  three  years,  in  our  Institution,  and  wood  engrav- 
ing in  a  few  cases ;  and  I  regret  that  circumstances  have 
prevented  us  from  prosecuting  the  arts  of  design  as  we 
could  desire.  I  know  there  are  some  boys,  possessing 
genius,  who  may  be  profitably  employed ;  and  who  would 
undoubtedly  contribute  valuable  works  to  that  branch  of 
industry. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  simply  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
remarks  made  on  the  agricultural  brandi  of  this  subject.  I 
think  the  Report  does  not  discourage  agriculture  as  an  art. 
Allowing  everything  that  has  been  said  to  be  correct,  still  we 
can  do  very  little  in  teaching  agriculture  in  an  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  is  something  that  they  can  always  re- 
sort to  if  they  wish,  and  in  it  they  need  no  particular  in- 
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struction.  But  if  in  any  Institution  you  teach  them  a  trade, 
besides  agriculture^  it  is  giving  them  so  much  capital  to  start 
in  the  world  with,  and  it  is  worth  even  more  than  a  cash  cap- 
ital of  hundreds  of  dollars ;  and  I  think  that  the  ground  that  a 
trade  is  an  indispensible  part  of  a  Deaf  Mute's  education, 
has  not  been  disturbed.  I  believe  in  the  utility  and  noble 
character  of  the  art  of  agriculture.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  here  in  the  Western  States  it  is  different  from  the 
East.  Mechanics  here  are  better  paid  than  in  the  East- 
They  get  very  high  wages  all  over  the  West ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  agriculture  pays  very  well  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  if  carried  on  upon  a  small  scale,  without  skill  or 
capital. 

Mr.  MacFntire — ^I  would  like  to  make  an  additional  re- 
mark, though  I  do  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  un- 
necessarily. The  objections  raised  to  agriculture  I  think 
do  not  apply  to  the  Western  Institutions.  In  the  East  it  is 
very  different.  There  the  price  of  land  is  very  high.  But 
it  w  not  so  here.  Land  can  be  got  here,  at  a  very  low  rate, 
near  these  Institutions ;  and  as  to  the  want  of  employment 
during  the  winter  months,  farming  and  gardening  is  com- 
menced here  in  February.  We  have  never  found  any  diflS- 
culty  in  connection  with  that.  Taking  into  view  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  preparation  of  fuel,  and  other 
things  in  the  Institution,  there  is  steady  employment.  I 
know  it  is  very  different  in  the  East,  and  in  New  England, 
especially.  The  tendency  of  New  Englanders  is  not  to 
firaiing,  but  they  are  a  mechanical  people,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  should  come  from 
the  manufacturing  towns. 

Mr.  Stone— I  would  like  to  inquire,  if  it  is  the  fact,  in 
New  England,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  come 
from  the  manufacturing  towns  ? 

Mr.  Turner— I  believe  a  very  great  number  come  from 
the  cities  in  New  England. 
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Mr.  Stone — ^A  large  propbrtion  ? 

Mr,  Turner — No,  sir,  but  a  very  considerable  number. 

Mr.  MacIntire — ^Fanning  is  an  unsuitable  business  in 
New  England 

Mr.  Fay — Because  the  land  is  not  worth  cultivating. 
They  raise  men  there.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  MacIntire — ^Yes,  and  they  gather  in  the  large  towns; 
but  here,  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  pupils  come  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts. 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  would  merely  like  to  express,  in  a  few 
words,  some  views  of  my  own  on  this  subject,  which  are  of 
a  practical  nature.  I  have  been  a  practical  printer  for 
twelve  years  of  my  life,  and  have  noticed  the  influence  of 
different  trades  and  professions  upon  different  men,  and  have 
thus  had  some  thoughts  suggested,  and  formed  some  views 
as  to  what  was  best  adapted  for  the  Deaf  Mute,  It  is,  with 
me,  a  firm  and  settled  conviction,  that  I  should  tiy  to  induce 
every  Mute  that  I  can,  to  become  a  cultivator  of  the  soil— 
a  farmer — because  I  believe  it  saves  him  from  the  tempta- 
tions, troubles,  and  hardships  of  a  great  city.  It  strengthens 
his  physical  nature,  and  enables  him  to  procure  a  subsistence 
in  an  easier  manner,  and  above  all — ^what  is  better  than 
mere  subsistence — it  renders  him  independent,  equally  with 
speaking  and  hearing  persons. 

Sir,  you  can  prosecute  farming  whether  the  land  costs  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  or  ten  shillings  an  acre.  The  land  at 
one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  may  be  the  cheapest.  The  value 
of  the  land  and  the  propriety  of  investing  in  it,  depend  entirely 
on  the  ease  of  access  to  good  markets.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  while  I  would  not  discourage  trades  in  an  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  especially  cabinet-making,  and  shoe- 
making,  at  the  same  time  I  would  have  agriculture  attended 
to  in  our  instruction,  as  much  as  any  other  branch.  I  do 
not  see  why  a  Deaf  Mute,  if  he  cannot  even  understand  the 
EngUsh  language,  cannot  be  taught  m  sign-language  the  art 
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and  science  of  agriculture*  I  believe  as  much  gqo^  caq  be 
done  by  an  inatructor  of  the  Deiaf  and  Dumb,  by  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  science  pf  agriculture,  and  then 
through  the  medium  of  the  sign-language  gtriqg  correct: 
principles  on  this  subject,  to  the  p^pils,  as  in  any  other  way. 
When  the  fact  is  considered  that  many  of  thpae  youths  who 
acquire  trades  and  go  to  the  great  cities  are  generally  poor 
through  life,  while  those  who  till  the  soil  acquire  a  home, 
find  a  companion  for  life,  support  that  companion  well,  and 
take  as  high  a  place  amoi^  our  qgricultuzal  population  as 
speaking  persons,  I  see  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing it.  For  that  reason,  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  having  the 
instruotocs  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  whether  in  the  East  or 
West,  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  becommg 
fiurmers,  of  getting  homes  in  some  way,  and  supporting 
themselves  in  independence,  whether  with  a  great  or  s^ms^I 
income;  thus  becoming  mdependei^t  citizens,  supporting 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  bringing  hpnor  upon  the 
cause  of  deaf  mute  education.  TfaQse  b^  simply  my 
views  on  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  such  impor^noe  that 
I  am  sorry  I  could  not  give  it  more  thought. 

Mr.  Fat — ^I  cafli  for  the  question  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Report. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

The  Chaib— (Mr.  Turnbr.)  The  next  business  is  a 
Report  on  a  ^^  General  Depository  of  Works  on  Deaf  Bf  ute 
Education."  The  committee  are  Messrs.  Tobner,  Peet, 
and  Stomb,  continued  fiom  the  Fourth  Convention.  I  have 
no  report  to  make  on  that  subject,  haying  left  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Feet,  who  is  just  xiow  out  of  the  room-  If 
there  is  no  objection  we  will  pass  to  the  next  item,  which  is 
tkft  Report  of  the  Committee  on  "  Grammatical  Symbols," 
by  Messrs.  Turner,  I.  L.  Feet,  and  Stoke.  This  subject 
was  referred  to  Isaac  L.  Feet,  who  has  been  prevented 
from  attending  this  Convention  by  the  injury  he  received  on 
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th^  l^ew  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  last  month.  I  have 
received  4  communication  from  him,  requesting,  if  it  be 
the  will  of  the  Convention,  that  this  subject  be  continued 
over  until  the  next  Convention,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
will  perfect  his  Report,  and  offer  it  then.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  this  subject  will  be  considered  as  continued  over 
until  the  next  Convention. 

[Dr.  Pekt  enters  the  room.] 

The  Chair — ^You  have  been  called  upon  to  report  on  the 
General  Depository. 

Dr.  Pbet — ^I  think  that  question  was  disposed  of  at  the 
last  Convention. 

Mr.  Stone — I  move  that  the  Committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  61LLET — ^May  I  be  allowed  to  inquire,  whether 
there  is  any  such  Depository  ? 

Dr.  Peet — No,  sir;  there  is  none  recognized  as  such. 
DjiviD  Van  Nostrano,  192  Broadway,  is  perfectly  willing 
to  fur^ish  such  books  as  are  ordered,  either  himself,  or  by 
his  European  correspondents. 

The  Chair — The  next  business  is  the  Report  on  the 
"Best  Course  of  Instruction,  &c."  The  committee  are 
Messrs.  Porter,  Stoke,  and  Cook. 

Mr.  Kerr — I  understand  there  are  several  papers  to  be 
read)  all  bearing  on  that  subject,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
all  these  papers  be  read  before  any  discussion  is  had  upon 
them,  in  order  to  not  have  the  discussion  broken. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  suppose  we  are  upon  Reports,  now. 

The  Chair — (Mr.  Turner.)  Is  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee prepared  to  report  ? 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  think  no  member  of  the  committee  is 
present.  # 

The  Chair — The  committee  were  Messrs.  Merillat, 
Keep,  and  Morris. 
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taken  out.  There  is  another  fact  I  will  mention.  At  the 
time  the  papers  were  put  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Meruxat, 
and  I  was  advised  that  they  were  ready  for  the  printer^  I 
addressed  a  note  to  the  printer,  requesting  that  while  the 
^^  Report  on  the  Legal  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Ae 
Deaf  and  Dumb^^  was  going  through  the  press,  an  extra 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  might  be  struck  off, 
divested  of  the  features  of  a  Report,  for  myself.  The  addi- 
tional expense  to  him  would  only  be  to  change  the  folios 
and  title  page ;  the  press-work  and  paper  being  the  same. 
Those  I  received  directly  in  sheets.  I  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  obtained  a  larger  number  of  the  Proceed- 
ings, but  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  large  the  edi- 
tion was  to  be.  Probably  it  was  small,  from  the  fact  that 
but  a  limited  number  has  been  sent  to  the  other  Institutions. 
In  regard  to  the  other  editions,  they  have  been  very  ample. 
I  do  not  know  how  large  that  of  the  Report  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  was. 

Mr.  Ston£ — It  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  copies. 

Dr.  Peet — There  were  five  thousand  of  the  Report  of  the 
First  Ck>nvention  published,  and  sent  all  over  the  State  of 
New  York ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  we  had  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  for  the  friends  and  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stone — Were  not  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York 
Convention  published  in  connection  with  the  Report  of  the 
New  York  Institution  ? 

Dr.  Peet — ^Yes,  sir;  it  was  so  published.  The  edition 
of  the  Report  of  the  Convention  in  Ohio  was  certainly  a 
very  liberal  edition,  and  is  very  creditable  to  the  Institution. 
I  received  four  hundred  copies,  and  I  have  a  few  numbers 
only  on  hand.     I  move  that  the  committee  be  discharged. 

Tlie  motion  was  adopted  and  the  Committee  on  the  Pub- 
lication of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Convention,  was 
discharged. 
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The  Chair — The  next  topic  on  our  docket,  is  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  "  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 
and  DumbJ^ 

Mr.  Turner,  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  proceeded  to 
read  the  following 


REPORT: 


The  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  Fourth  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
respectfully  submit  to  this  Convention,  the  following  Report 
of  their  doings  in  relation  to  the  publication  of  the  **  Amer- 
ican Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumhy 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  last  Conven- 
tion, the  committee  proceeded  immediately  to  correspond 
with  the  several  Institutions  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  country, 
and  ascertain  whether  they  would  agree  to  contribute  their 
quota  of  the  expense,  and  if  not,  what  number  of  copies  they 
would  take,  and  at  what  rate.  They  also,  as  they  had  been 
instructed,  corresponded  with  the  New  England  Gallaudet 
Association  of  Deaf  Mutes,  in  relation  to  an  arrangement 
for  furnishing  the  Annals  to  the  members  of  that  Society — 
the  pages  of  the  work  to  be  occupied,  to  some  extent,  with 
conmiunications  from  Deaf  Mutes,  and  other  matter  de- 
signed more  especially  for  their  use. 

Having  thus  ascertained  what  could  be  done,  your  com- 
mittee concluded  to  proceed  with  the  publication,  merely  de- 
fering  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
January,  instead  of  October ;  and  renewed  the  engagements 
for  printing  and  editing  the  work,  on  the  same  terms  and 
with  the  same  persons  as  before. 

The  number  printed  of  volume   9,  was   nine  hundred 

copies.    The  expense  was: 
—22 
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Printer's  BiU 8370  55 

Editor's  Salary 200  00 

SundrieB • •     5  00 


Total 8575  65 

The  apportionment  to  the  several  Institutions  which  were 
pledged  for  their  quota  of  the  expense,  was,  taking  the 
number  of  pupils  at  that  time,  as  the  basis  of  the  division  : 

American  Asylum, 232  pupils,  130  copies,  $78  00 

New  York  Institution,..  ••  330  pupils,  185  copies.  111  00 

Ohio  Institution, 150  pupils,    84  copies,    50  40 

Indiana  Institution, 160  pupils,    90  copies,    54  00 

Illinois  Institution, 120  pupils,    67  copies,    40  20 

South  Carolina  Institution,  18  pupils,  10  copies,  6  00 
Wisconsin  Institution, . . . .  36  pupils,  20  copies,  12  00 
Louisiana  Institution, ....  45  pupils,  25  copies,  15  00 
North  Carolina  Institution,    36  pupils,    20  copies,    12  00 

378  60 

There  were  also  furnished  to  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution,. 25  copies,  for.  .820  00 

Virginia  Institution, 40  copies,  for..  30  00 

Iowa  Institution, 12  copies,  for. .     9  00 

Michigan  Institution, 10  copies,  for.  •   10  00 

Mississippi  Institution, • •     6  copies,  for. .     5  00 

New  England  Gallaudet  Association,.  •  •  .137  copies,  for.  .100  00 


Total S562  60 

The  balance  of  the  edition,  amounting  to  forty  copies,  has 
been  reserved  for  single  subscribers  and  calls  for  extra 
copies.  The  balance  of  expense  over  receipts,  as  above 
stated,  amounting  to  $22  95,  has  been  made  up,  and  some- 
thing more,  from  this  soiu'ce. 

Volume  10  is  not  yet  completed."  The'  expense  will  be 
nearly  the  same  as  for  volume  9.    The  number  of  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Gallaudet  Association  having  been  reduced, 
many  of  them  having  felt  unable  to  pay  their  fees  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  prostration  of  business,  thus  receipts 
from  this  source  will  be  reduced  by  about  one-half;  and 
but  eight  hundred  and  fifty  copies  have  been  printed  of 
this  volume.  The  quota  of  expense  to  the  Institutions 
pledged  for  the  same,  will  not  vary  much  from  that  of  vol- 
ume 9. 

Nearly  all  the  amounts  specified  above,  have  been  paid 
by  the   Institutions,  for  volume  9,  and  something  has  also 
been  received  on  volume  10.     The  bills  for  volume  9  have 
all  been  paid  by  your  committee. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  W.  TURNER, 
H.  P.  PEET, 
C.  STONE. 

Dr.  PsET — ^As  a  member  of  that  conmiittee,  sir,  I  have 
signed  that ;  and  as  it  was  a  statement  of  the  exact  truth,  it 
was  proper  so  to  do ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  features  in 
it,  sir,  which,  I  confess,  do  not  seem  to  me  exactly  just. 
That  publication  is  the  property  of  the  Convention,  com- 
posed of  Delegates  and  Representatives  from  all  the  Insti- 
tutions in  the  country.  The  Institutions  do  not  all  of  them 
come  into  this  measure  on  the  same  basis,  and  I  regret  to 
see  that  in  those  cases  where  they  do  not,  there  is  also  a 
distinction  made  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  exactly 
fair.  Understand,  I  am  not  criticising  the  Report,  but  the 
fact.  For  instance  :  here  are  twenty-five  copies  at  twenty 
dollars,  to  the  Philadelphia  Institution;  and  here  are  five 
copies  to  the  South  Carolina  Institution  at  five  dollars,  a  dollar 
a  copy.  To  the  Michigan  Institution  the  same  number  of 
copies  is  sent,  and  at  the  same  price.  In  some  cases  there  is 
a  deduction  made,  and  in  others  it  is  charged  iuU  rate. 
Whether  this  was  in  accordahce  with  the  order  of  the  Con- 
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vention,  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in 
connection  with  the  editor,  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  question  has  been  brought  before 
the  Executive  Committee  as  a  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  all  on 
a  common  platform ;  and,  really,  there  is  no  very  good  reason 
why  the  Institutions  should  not  go  into  this  measure,  to  be 
taxed  for  its  support  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  the 
pupils.  We,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  are  perfectly 
willing  to  come  into  that,  although  we  would  be  taxed  to  a 
much  higher  degree  than  twenty-nine  dollars,  yes,  thirty- 
three  dollars  more  than  any  other  Institution.  Yet  we  are 
very  willing  to  come  in  on  that  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  number  that  is  received  by  each  Insti 
tution  will  be  at  a  less  price  than  to  subscribers,  and  they 
can  obtain   subscribers  to  their  own  quota.     Thus  it  will 
cost  the  Institution  little  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Turner — I  will  make  an  explanation  of  this,  by  say- 
ing that  the  actual  cost  of  each  copy  of  the  Annals  is  six- 
ty cents;  and  we  charge  parties  in  the  concern  the  actual 
cost — ^that  is,  all  the  Institutions  that  agree  to  take  the  An- 
nals on  the  basis  of  so  many  copies  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  pupils.  All  that  come  in,  and  all  can  come 
in  that  choose  to,  receive  their  copies  upon  the  partnership 
terms — for  it  is  a  sort  of  partnership  concern,  voluntary  with 
them.  There  were  some  Institutions  that  did  not  choose  to 
come  into  this  arrangement.  But  the  Virginia  Institution 
said :  "  Here,  we  have  fifty  dollars  for  you.  We  are 
allowed  by  the  vote  of  our  Trustees  to  send  no  more  than 
that ;  but  take  that,  and  send  the  Annals,^^  Others  said  : 
"  We  want  ten  copies ;  what  is  the  price  ?"  We  answer, 
"  We  give  a  copy  at  a  dollar  a  year."  "  Very  well,  send  us 
ten  copies,  and  we  will  send  you  ten  dollars."  With  others  we 
bargained  as  the  common  phrase  is,  '^  As  we  could  light  of 
chaps."     We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  took  what 
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thej  had.  That  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  do  business 
at  the  East.  [Laughter.]  We  furnish  a  man  what  he 
wants,  and  take  all  his  money.  If  there  is  any  complaint, 
come  into  the  partnership  and  we  will  deal  fairly  with  you. 
That  is  the  explanation. 

Mr.  MacIntire — My  understanding  was,  from  the  re  so- 
lutions passed  at  the  last  Convention,  that  those  who  entered 
into  the  partnership,  should  receive  it  at  cost  price ;  and 
those  who  did  not,  at  a  dollar  a  year. 

The  Indiana  Institution  came  into  this  partnership  by 
such  arrangement.  Although  I  think  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  committee  has  been  a  proper  one,  as  the 
matter  was  committed  to  them,  and  I  think  they  did  the 
best  they  could,  yet  it  was  clearly  the  understanding  at  the 
Convention,  that  all  those  who  came  in,  should  have  it  at 
cost,  and  all  others  at  a  dollar  a  year.  As  to  the  future,  I 
would  wish  to  have  this  settled  definitely.  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  Convention  to  do  so.  Let  those  who 
come  into  the  arrangement  and  pay  on  this  basis  with 
the  others,  have  it  at  the  actual  cost ;  and  those  who  do  not, 
should  be  charged  one  dollar  a  year. 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  Report  was  put,  and 
decided  in  the  aiBrmative. 

A  paper  on  "  Deaf- Mute  Language^ "  by  W.  W.  Tur- 
ner, was  then  read  by  the  author,  as  follows : 
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By  the  term  language,  in  its  more  general  sense,  we 
understand  a  collocation  of  words,  whether  spoken,  written, 
or  printed,  serving  to  convey  the  ideas  of  one  mind  to 
another.  Its  root  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  principal 
organ  of  utterance,  lingua,  the  tongue ;  and  consequently  its 
primary  meaning  is  nearly  synonomous  with  that  of  the 
word  speech,  denoting  sounds  modulated  by  the  tongue  and 
the  other  vocal  organs,  which  represent  ideas.  It  has, 
however,  a  much  more  extended  meaning  than  this,  and 
includes  every  method  of  communicating  ideas  whether  by 
sound  through  the  ear,  or  by  sight  through  the  eye.  Thus 
we  say  spoken  language ;  the  language  of  signs ;  the  lan- 
guage of  expression ;  the  language  of  birds ;  love's  lan- 
guage ;  the  language  of  flowers ;  the  language  of  nature. 

Written  language  is  entirely  arbitrary — there  being  not 
the  slighest  analogy  between  the  form  and  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  The  same  is  true,  for  the  most  part,  with  spoken  lan- 
guage, as  the  sound  of  a  word  is  in  only  a  very  few  instances 
suggestive  of  its  signification.  The  language  of  expression 
and  that  of  pictures,  on  the  contrary,  have  nothing  arbitrary 
in  them.  They  are  the  exact  image  or  transcript  of  the 
thing  signified.  The  deaf-mute  language  holds  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  these  two  extremes,  being  made 
—23 
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up  of  natural  expressions  of  feeling  and  sentiment ;  of  sig- 
nificant, conventional,  and  arbitrary  signs. 

1  he  question  as  to  the  origin  of  language  is  one  which 
has  elicited  much  discussion,  but  which  can  never  be  settled 
by  direct  testimony.  With  the  exception  of  the  indirect 
evidence  derived  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  man's  crea- 
tion, we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture  on  this  subject. 
While  some  contend  that  language  is  a  natural  endowment 
of  man,  a  gift  of  God  in  the  beginning,  others  maintain  that 
it  is  an  acquired  art,  gradually  developed  and  perfected, 
according  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  different  peo- 
ple. Without  venturing  an  opinion  of  our  own  on  this 
point,  and  simply  remarking  that  the  truth  may  lie  between 
these  opposite  views,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  deaf-mute 
language  is  neither  an  original  endowment  of  man,  nor  the 
gift  of  God,  but  purely  a  human  invention.  It  is  the 
result  of  an  endeavor  put  forth  by  a  child  incapacitated^  by 
deafness  for  the  use  of  a  language  addressed  to.  the  ear^  to 
construct  a  language  addressed  to  the  eye.  As  it  regards 
spoken  languages,  each  successive  generation  learns  by  imi- 
tation all  that  has  been  acquired  by  those  who  have  gone 
before.  Each  child  copies  the  speech  of  those  about  him, 
and  uses  their  medium  of  communication.  Not  so  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Every  deaf  child,  unless  he  has  mute 
associates,  originates  a  language  for  himself.  When  old 
enough  to  observe  and  reflect,  he  perceives  that  he  is  in  a 
community  where  all  interchange  of  ideas  is  carried  on  by  oral 
language  through  the  ear.  His  deafness  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  comprehend  the  utterances  of  those  around 
him,  or  to  modulate  his  own  voice  in  imitation  of  theirs. 
He  has  wants  which  they  can  supply.  The  consciousness 
of  this  prompts  him  to  make  them  known  by  significant 
signs.  He  asks  for  food  by  carrying  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
and  moving  his  teeth  as  in  eating.  He  likes  or  dislikes  a 
thing.     He  endeavors  to  manifest  the  feeling  by  its  corres- 
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ponding  expression  of  countenance  and  gesture.  He  sees 
an  elephant  for  the  first  time,  and  in  his  attempt  to  describe 
it,  he  fixes  upon  those  peculiarities  of  form  which  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  his  own  mind,  as  the  trunk,  the 
tusks,  and  the  huge  size  of  the  animal.  We  have  now  in 
his  case  a  development  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
language  of  deaf  mutes,  or  sign-language ;  and  if  we  add 
that  when  it  becomes  desirable  for  the  sake  of  brevity  or 
distinctness,  for  him  to  agree  with  those  who  converse  with 
him  upon  purely  arbitrary  signs,  we  then  have  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  on  this  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  explain  the  different  terms  used  in  connection  with 
the  word  sign^  as  expressive  of  the  deaf-mute  language. 
There  are  two  classes  of  these  terms.  I'he  first  class  in- 
cludes those  which  refer  to  the  word  sign^  regarded  as  an 
individual  thing,  or  single  gesture.  Thus  we  say  a  signifi- 
cant sign ;  a  conventional  sign ;  an  arbitrary  sign.  These 
terms  indicate  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself,  as  to  whether  it 
exactly  expresses  the  idea,  or  only  has  some  resemblance  to  it, 
or  stands  for  it  without  any  such  resemblance.  Terms  of 
the  other  class  are  used  in  connection  with  the  word  sign  to 
denote  a  language,  or  a  mode  of  communicating  ideas  in  a 
connected  and  continued  form.  In  this  sense  we  say  na- 
tural signs ;  meaning  those  gestures,  motions,  and  expressions 
used  by  deaf  mutes,  whether  educated  or  not,  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  also,  metlwdical  or  systematic  signs,  by  which 
we  mean  signs  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  with  the  words 
in  a  written  sentence,  and  so  modified  as  to  indicate  the 
grammatical  relation  and  inflection  of  each  word.  This  form 
is  used  only  in  the  school-room,  for  the  purpose  of  dictating 
sentences  systematically. 

We  propose  to  consider,  somewhat  particularly,  these  sev- 
eral divisions  in  their  order.  It  may  be  difficult  to  draw, 
with  precision,  the  dividing  line  between  these  respective 
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classes  so  as  to  tell  where  the  first  ends,  and  the  next  begins* 
The  same  difficulty,  however,  exists  in  most  departments  of 
natural  science.  The  transition  from  one  kindred  genus  or 
species  to  another,  is  in  some  cases  so  imperceptible,  that 
the  limit  may  be  fixed  one  degree  higher  or  lower  with 
nearly  equal  propriety ;  while  if  the  opposite  extremes  only 
are  considered,  the  necessity  for  a  division  will  be  quite  ap- 
parent. In  like  manner  the  resemblance  between  a  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  may  be  such  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  it  should  be  considered  a  significant  or  conventional 
sign ;  but  whatever  of  doubt  there  may  be  respecting  bound- 
ary, there  can  be  none  as  to  the  distinctness  of  these  classes. 

By  a  significant  sign,  we  mean  one  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  an  idea  which  a  picture  does  to  a  thing.  It 
conveys  its  meaning  so  clearly,  to  every  person,  that  no 
explanation  is  necessary.  Its  pertinency  and  force  are  per- 
ceived at  a  glance.  It  may  be  the  sign  for  a  common 
action.  It  is  then  the  exact  imitation  of  that  action.  We 
sew  with  an  imaginary  needle  ;  we  shoot  with  an  imaginary 
gun ;  we  break  an  imaginary  stick.  If  it  is  the  sign  of  a 
common  object,  we  mark  out  its  outline  with  the  fingers  or 
the  hands,  and  add  a  sign  denoting  its  usf^.  Thus  we  make 
a  circle  with  the  forefingers  and  place  it  upon  the  head,  for 
a  hoi.  We  place  the  hands  so  as  to  resemble  the  form,  and 
then  move  them  so  as  to  imitate  the  motion  of  a  boat. 
We  fix  upon  some  striking  feature  of  an  animal  or  thing, 
the  sign  for  which  clearly  indicates  that  animal,  or  thing. 
We  put  our  thumbs  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  head,  and 
extend  the  little  fingers  so  as  to  represent  horns ;  then  add 
the  sign  for  milking  ;  and  it  is  readily  perceived  that  a  cow 
is  meant.  Joy,  grief ,  anger,  contempt,  fatigue,  and  various 
other  emotions  and  conditions,  are  expressed  by  the  counte- 
nance, by  the  attitude  and  the  pantomime  so  naturally,  that 
there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  idea  intended. 

By  a  conventional  sign,  we  mean  one  which  is  agreed 
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upon  to  denote  a  thing  or  an  idea,  having  a  significant  root  or 
some  point  of  resemblance,  but  so  remote  or  indistinct  that 
it  would  not  ordinarily  convey  the  precise  idea  for  which  it 
stands.  Thus  our  sign  for  woman  would  not  probably  be 
understood  by  any  intelligent  deaf-mute  upon  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time ;  but  after  being  told  that  it  was  suggested  by 
the  bonnet-string,  an  article  worn  by  females,  exclusively, 
he  would  readily  see  the  propriety  of  adopting  it.  •  We 
shall  find,  upon  a  little  examination  of  the  matter,  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  signs  used  in  our  Institutions,  and 
by  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb,  belongs  to  this  class.  In- 
deed, almost  the  enjtire  language  is  made  up  of  signs  which 
express  some  element  of  the  idea,  or  some  feature  of  the 
thing  for  which  they  stand.  The  reason  why  those  particu- 
lar signs  were  adopted,  is  not  usually  perceived  without 
explanation ;  but  the  propriety  of  their  use,  is  in  most  cases, 
readily  admitted  after  such  explanation  has  been  made. 

The  third  class  of  signs  is  composed  of  those  which  are 
purely  arbitrary ;  and  by  an  arbitrary  sign,  we  mean  one 
which  has  no  resemblance  whatever,  to  the  thing  signified. 
When  an  idea  is  mutually  understood  by  two  persons,  they 
may  agree  to  substitute  for  the  analytical  signs  used  in  its 
explanation,  a  short  convenient  sign  which  has  nothing  sig- 
nificant in  it,  and  which  might  just  as  well  have  stood  for 
any  other  idea.  Such  a  sign  is  an  arbitrary  one.  Thus  the 
old  French  sign  for  the  metal,  leady  [striking  the  back  of  the 
fist  two  or  three  times  against  the  under  side  of  the  chin^']  is 
an  arbitrary  sign.  It  no  more  indicates  lead  than  it  does 
iron,  or  copper,  or  gold.  And  no  reason  can  be  given,  why 
this  sign  should  have  been  fixed  upon  to  denote  that  metal, 
other  than  this  :  such  was  the  agreement.  Signs  of  this  class 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  as 
articulate  sounds  do.  The  number  of  arbitrary  signs  in  the 
deaf-mute  language,  is  quite  small.  .  The  need  of  many  more 
is  felt  by  most  teachers  in  signs,  to  be  urgent.  *  We  regard 
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this  scarcity  of  them  as  the  principal  defect  in  our  sign- 
language.  It  compels  us  to  indicate  the  particular  species 
of  a  class,  when  we  only  wish  to  speak  of  the  class.  Thus 
for  the  generic  term  metalj  we  say  by  signs,  iron,  gold,  lead, 
silver,  and  all  such  substances  included.  T^is  is  a  round- 
about way  of  getting  at  an  idea,  and  it  should  be  obviated 
by  the  substitution  of  a  short,  arbitrary  sign.  We  have  no 
other  mode  of  expressing  the  words  time^  cohr^  siie,  charac- 
ter, and  many  other  comprehensive  terms.  The  judicious 
introduction  of  neat,  concise,  arbitrary  signs,  for  these,  and 
many  similar  words,  under  circumstances  that  would  secure 
their  general  adoption  and  use  in  our  Institutions,  is  the 
next  step  in  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  deaf- 
mute  language.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  has 
not  been  accomplished  in  this  direction;  at  least  that  so  lit- 
tle has  been  attempted  to  supply  a  necessity  which  has  long 
been  felt,  by  most  intelligent  instructors  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  second  general  division  of  our 
subject,  viz:  signs  as  a  language,  or  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation among  deaf  mutes.  In  this  respect  we  speak  of 
signs  as  natural  and  systematic.  By  natural  signs  we  mean 
those  gestures,  attitudes,,  and  expressions  made  use  of  by 
deaf  mutes  as  a  substitute  for  oral  language.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  their  mother  tongue.  They  all  have  more  or  less  of 
it,  even  when  in  an  isolated  state.  But  when  two  or  more 
have  grown  up  together  from  infancy,  it  will  be  found  that 
their  sign-language  has  quite  an  extensive  range;  and  is  ad- 
equate to  all  purposes  of  inter-communication  so  far  as  their 
knowledge  extends.  Wherever  originated  in  this  way,  it  is 
substantially  the  same ;  and  therefore,  intelligent  deaf  mutes 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  can  readily  converse  to- 
gether on  common  topics,  upon  their  first  introduction — not 
making,  in  all  cases,  precisely  the  same  sign  for  a  thing,  but 
so  nearly  alike  as  to  occasion  no  perplexity  as  to  the  mean- 
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ing.  This  language  is  the  principal  medium  of  instruction 
in  the  French  and  American  schools  for  deaf  mutes.  ..  It  has, 
however,  been  greatly  improved  in  these  Institutions  by  sub- 
stituting better  signs,  in  some  instances,  for  those  which  had 
been  adopted;  by  establishing  imiformity;  by  fixing  signs  for 
ideas  out  of  the  range  of  common  observation,  and  those  re- 
lating to  intellectual,  scientific,  and  religious  subjects.  This 
language,  thus  perfected,  is  used  in  conveying  information 
on  any  subject,  in  ordinary  conversation,  in  formal  lectures, 
and  generally  in  the  whole  business  of  instruction. 

By  systematic  signs,  sometimes  also  called  methodical^  we 
mean  signs,  whether  significant,  conventional,  or  arbitrary, 
so  arranged  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  words  in  an 
English  sentence ;  marking  all  the  inflections  of  verbs  to  ex- 
press mode  and  tense ;  the  variations  of  nouns  and  pronouns 
in  regard  to  case,  number,  and  person ;  and  the  degree  of 
comparison  in  adjectives  and  adverbs — through  the  medium, 
and  by  the  use  of  which,  any  sentence  can  be  dictated  by 
the  teacher,  and  be  accurately  reproduced  by  the  pupil. 
The  term  artificial  has  also  been  applied  to  this  arrange- 
ment of  signs,  because  it  differs  from  that  which  deaf-mutes 
naturally  use.  In  conformity  with  the  idiom  of  the  English 
language,  we  say,  yesterday  that  mxm  shot  a  large  bird. 
Methodical  signs  follow  the  same  order.  But  in  the  natural 
signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  arrangement  would  be,.5fr{2 
large  man  that  shot  yesterday;  which  corresponds  nearly 
with  that  of  the  Greek,  Latin  and  other  ancient  languages. 

Dictation  by  systematic  signs  was  formerly  practiced  in 
the  French  and  American  schools  much  more  than  it  is  at 
present.  It  was  then  supposed  to  be  a  very  important  aux- 
iliary in  teaching  deaf  mutes  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence,  and  in  familiarizing  them  with  the  constructon  of 
written  language.  But  experience  has  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  most  American  teachers,  and  we  believe  the  French 
may  also  be  included,  that  the  free  use  of  this  method  leads 
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pupils  to  a  mechanical  construction  of  sentences,  without 
necessarily  fixing  either  their  meaning  or  the  principles  in 
accordance  with  which  they  are  formed.  Some  teachers 
were  so  fully  satisfied  of  the  bad  results  of  dictation  by  sys- 
tematic signs  that  they  discarded  it  altogether,  at  least  in 
theory.  We  think,  however,  that  this  mode  of  dictation  has 
its  use,  particularly  with  beginners.  It  is  a  conrenient  way 
of  obtaining  from  a  pupil,  or  a  class,  any  sentence  or  par- 
agraph in  precisely  the  words  of  the  book.  It  is  useful  in 
giving  out  model  sentences  as  an  exercise  in  composition, 
and  is  a  very  satisfactory  process  to  visitors.  It  is  quite  as 
rapid  as  dactylology ;  and  it  certainly  has  this  advantage,  it 
gives  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  particular  words  that 
compose  the  sentence,  which  spelling  does  not.  While  we 
say  thus  much  in  its  favor,  we  cannot  recommend  its  use  to 
any  considerable  extent  beyond  the  second  year.  Dictation 
by  natural  signs  is  certainly  a  preferable  mode.  And  if  this 
be  more  particular  at  first,  and  gradually  more  concise,  until 
finally  it  barely  suggests  the  topic,  with  one  or  two  modifiers, 
the  happiest  results  may  be  expected. 

We  have  thus  gone  over  our  subject  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner possible,  merely  glancing  at  its  prominent  points ;  giving 
a  plain  statement  of  our  views  without  attempting  to  fortify 
our  positions  with  arguments.  Our  object  in  writing  this 
article  is  two-fold.  First,  we  would  lead  those  who  speak 
or  write  of  signs  to  observe  a  distinction  between  them  4s 
to  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  single  gestures, — 
sign-  words,  or  a  connected  form  of  speech, — $ign4anguage  ; 
and  then  to  apply  the  qualifying  term  we  have  given  to  the 
subdivisions  of  each  of  these  classes  in  accordance  with 
their  definitions.  If  we  should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed 
in  this  endeavor,  there  will  be  much  less  contention  among 
sign-professors  about  names  when  they  differ  very  little  in 
things ;  and  there  will  be  much  more  harmony,  ultimately,  in 
views.,  and  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  expressing  them. 
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And,  secondlj,  we  would  efiect  the  adoption  of  measures 
by  this  Convention,  if  pogjsible,  to  increase  tlie  number  of 
arbitrary  signs,  under  circumstances  which  will  secure  their 
general  use,  and  thereby  materially  improve,  in  regard  to  its 
clearness  and  copiousness,  the  language  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb* 


Mr.  Stone — ^I  believe  there  is  still  another  paper  on  this 
subject,  that  it  would  be  well  to  hear  before  any  discussion. 
It  is  by  Mr.  Gallaudet. 

The  Chair — ^I  have  another  paper,  gentlemen,  on  the 
subject  of  sign-language.  Shall  it  be  read  before  discus- 
sion, or  shall  the  paper  now  before  you  be  discussed  ? 

Dr.  Peet — We  have  time  for  a  paper,  but  not  for  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  proceeded  to  read  the  following  pa- 
per: 
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PERFECTING  THE  SIGN-LAWGUAGE. 


BT  TH08.  GALLAODBT,  OF  THB  N.  T.  INSTITUTION. 


METHODS  OF  PERFECTING  THE  SIGN-LANGUAGE. 


BT      TH08.      AALLAUDBT. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  broad  ground  in  relation 
to  what  is  called  the  sign-language  among  deaf-mutes,  should 
be  taken,  that  it  is  a  language  by  itself,  based  upon  nature, 
perfected  by  philosophy  and  art,  and  still  capable  of  receiv- 
ing additions  tending  towards  greater  beauty,  force,  scope, 
and  perspicuity.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  grand 
medium  of  imparting  ideas  to  deaf-mutes,  of  explaining  writ- 
ten language,  of  carrying  on  ordinary  conversation,  of  mold- 
ing character,  of  conducting  the  public  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  is  not  to  be  tampered  with,  is  not  to  be  slightingly 
spoken  of,  is  not  to  be  shorn  of  its  strength  by  endeavors  to  use 
it  in  the  order  of  any  spoken  language.  Signs  used  method- 
ically as  it  is  termed,  tend  towards  degeneration.  Who  would 
think  of  teaching  Latin  by  arranging  English  according  to  the 
Latin  syntax,  in  order  that  the  pupil  might  be  accustomed  to 
think  in  the  order  of  Latin?  If  we  wish  to  assist  the  deaf-mute 
mind,  by  methodical  arrangements,  let  us  use  grammatical 
symbols,  but  let  us  keep  our  noble  sign-language  free  from 
all  the  fetters  and  shackles  of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  those 
languages  which  have  been  started  and  perfected  upon 
entirely  different  principles.  Instead  of  discouraging  deaf- 
mutes  from  using  signs  freely,  let  them  be  shown  how  to 
use  them  more  gracefully,  perspicuously,  powerfully,  on  such 
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a  large  scale  as  will  bear  high  and  noble  thoughts  from  one 
to  another.  That  deaf-mute  who  can  most  elegantly  convey 
his  ideas  through  the  medium  of  natural  signs,  is  the  very 
one  who  will  bring  down  applause  by  his  exercises  at  the 
slate.  He  may  not  always  be  able  to  construct  long  invol- 
ved sentences,  groaning  under  logic  and  rhetoric,  but  there 
will  be  a  freshness,  and  originality^  and  manliness  about  his 
thoughts  and  style,  that  will  draw  out  the  hearts  of  those 
who  give  it  their  attention.  The  mind  of  the  writer  is  so 
clear  as  to  the  necessity 'of  preserving  the  sign-language  in  all 
its  integrity,  and  of  increasing  its  scope  and  gracefulness, 
that  the  whole  matter,  as  far  as  this  brief  paper  is  concerned, 
will  be  assumed  as  an  axiom,  the  simple  statement  of  which 
will  carry  its  own  conviction.  I  desire  only  to  ofier  a  few 
hints  in  relation  to  some  ways  of  rendering  this  sign-lan- 
guage even  more  effective  than  it  now  is. 

I  would  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  every  Institution 
the  whole  corps  of  instructors  should  statedly  gather  around 
their  principal  for  the  only  purpose  of  improving  themselves 
in  the  use  of  signs.  By  questions,  by  friendly  criticisms 
upon  one  another's  performances  in  translations,  by  genial 
suggestions,  by  respectfully  listening  to  the  views  of  him  who 
has  been  appointed  to  guide  them,  the  teachers  of  deaf- 
mutes  will  gradually  become  model  sign-makers,  high  stand- 
ards of  excellence,  to  be  imitated  by  the  pupils  of  the  Insti- 
tutions with  which  they  are  connected.  The  teachers  hav- 
ing taken  this  high  stand  in  relation  to  perfecting  themselves 
in  the  use  of  signs,  must  not  be  content  with  merely  set- 
ting an  example  to  the  pupils,  but  should  adopt  various  ex- 
pedients to  lead  the  latter  on  towards  perfection.  By  brief 
lectures  to  their  classes,  gently  ridiculing  some  of  the  grim- 
aces, the  contortions,  the  tautologies,  to  which  deaf-mutes 
are  so  prone,  showing  them  the  beauty  and  force  of  clear,  bold 
signs,  bringing  out  the  exact  idea  without  confusion.  The 
pupils  should  be  made  to  frequently  translate  portions  of  their 
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text-books  into  signs,  and  shown  how  they  can  set  forth  the 
whole  idea  of  the  passage,  without  following  for  one  mo- 
ment^ in  their  minds,  the  order  of  English  syntax.  Teachers 
should  mingle  with  the  pupils  at  proper  times  (not  in  study 
hours)  in  the  sitting-rooms,  and  show  them  how  to  converse 
upon  the  news  of  the  day,  and  such  topics  as  enter  into  the 
ordinary  chit-chat  of  hearing  and  speaking  persons.  The 
older  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  debate  questions,  some- 
times, by  themselves,  but  more  often  before  the  whole  body 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  chapel,  in  order  that  friend- 
ly criticisms  from  the  former  may  tend  towards  perfection ; 
and  that  the  latter  may  have  their  ideas  enlarged,  and  grad- 
ually understand  what  they  will  soon  be  expected  to  do. 
There  should  be  a  weekly  exercise  in  our  Institutions,  cor- 
responding to  the  declamations  of  hearing  and  speaking 
scholars.  It  would  be  well  to  hold  this  also  in  the  chapel 
and  have  all  the  pupils  present.  Let  the  pupils  who  are 
to  give  recitations  in  the  sign-language,  be  previously  trained 
by  their  respective  teachers,  and  then  at  their  public  per- 
formance be  subjected  to  faithful,  yet  kindly  criticism  from 
any  teacher  present.  Various  other  expedients  might  be 
adopted  to  raise  the  standard  of  sign-making  among  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  all  our  Institutions ;  for^instance,  let 
an  involved  passage  be  written  on  one  of  the  large  slates,  in 
the  chapel,  before  all  the  pupils,  and  then  by  calling  up  one 
after  another,  see  who  can  most  faithfully  and  graphically 
express  the  idea  in  signs.  One  other  thought  must  bring 
these  brief  and  imperfect  hints  to  a  close.  Let  it  be  one 
feature  of  every  Convention,  to  gradually  increase  the  num- 
ber of  signs,  especially  those  for  abstract  terms.  Let  such 
words  as  give  any  trouble  to  teachers  in  theur  explanation, 
be  noted,  and  presented  to  our  Conventions,  and  the  effort  be 
made  to  determine  upon  signs  for  them  which  will  be  uni- 
versally adopted.  Time  spent  in  this  way  would  be  much 
more  profitable  than  debates  upon  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
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and  such  like  themes.  Earnest  minds  are  constantly  at  work 
in  efforts  to  improve  hearing  and  speaking  persons  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  Men  of  comprehensive  minds 
are  gradually  rendering  this  language  more  perspicuous  and 
efiective,  by  the  preparation  of  dictionaries  and  treatises,  set- 
ting forth  the  philosophy  of  the  words  we  use.  Let  not 
the  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  fold  their  arms  in  indifference  to 
the  wonderful  language  of  silence,  and  be  content  with  a 
languid,  shuffling  use  thereof;  but  let  us,  brethren,  one  and 
all,  determine,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  aim  at  perfection  in 
the  true  eloquence  of  signs,  that  thus  we  may  the  more  read- 
ily enlighten  the  minds  of  deaf-mutes,  acquaint  them  with 
the  subtile  shades  of  written  language,  educate  their  con- 
sciences, and  point  them  to  eternal  life. 


On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION, 


At  two  o'clock  the  Convention  met,  and  proceeded  to 
business,  Rev.  J,  M.  Sturtevant,  in  the  Chair.  The 
papers  of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Gallaudet  were  before 
the  Convention  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Pekt — The  question  as  to  the  adoption  of  arbitrary 
signs  for  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas  and  general  terms 
comprehending  all  the  species  in  a  single  term,  is  certainly 
very  important,  and  it  cannot  be  done  without  concert  of 
action.  That  concert  cannot  be  secured  except  by  referring 
the  matter  to  a  committee  who  shall  investigate  the  subject, 
and  make  a  report,  having  agreed  upon  certain  definite  signs 
to  express  such  general  ideas  as  may  be  found  to  want  con- 
venient signs ;  or  to  have  diverse  signs.  I  should  be  in 
favor  of  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee. 

There  are  in  the  paper  one  or  two  points  on  which  I 
have  a  slight  difference  of  opinion.  For  instance,  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  language.  To  be  sure  the  writer  does  not 
express  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  language — 
whether  it  is  a  divine  institution  or  is  acquired  by  man. 
I  have  expressed  my  views  fully  and  at  length  upon  that 
point,  and  do  not  care  about  discussing  it  here.  I  refer 
to  the  paper  on  the  Notions  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  before 
Instruction,  especially  in  regard  to  religious  subjects,  which 
will  be  found  reprinted  in  the  Annals.  In  that  paper  the 
origin  of  language  is  taken  up  and  discussed  at  length. 

I  would  here  say,  that  I  do  not  adopt  the  opinion  that 
speech  is  a  divine  gift,  or  is  acquired ;  but  there  is  an  adap- 
tation in  the  physical  organization  of  man,  by  which,  when 
he  goes  to  speak,  he  does  speak,  just  as  his  physical  organi- 
zation is  adapted  to  locomotion.  When  he  attempts  to 
walk,  he  walks ;  and  when  he  attempts  to  speak,  he  speaks. 


\ 
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I  there  refer  to  Milton's  view  in  reference  lo  this  point, 
where  there  is  philosophy  as  well  as  poetry.  This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  incidental. 

I  did  not  differ  from  the  paper  in'  reference  to  the  points 
the  writer  had  in  view.  I  wish  a  committee  might  be 
appointed,  if  there  is  no  desire  for  discussion,  to  consider 
these  arbitrary  signs,  and  report  them  at  some  future  time, 
or  bring  them  before  the  public,  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  gen- 
erally. 

I  move  you  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee.  I 
do  not  know  of  how  many  this  committee  ought  to  consist. 
A  smaller  committee  is  more  efficient  than  a  larger  one,  as 
a  small  committee  can  be  more  easily  convened.  I  make 
the  motion,  not  because  I  wish  the  Chair  to  be  confined  in 
the  appointment  to  the  parliamentary  rule — that  is,  because  I 
make  the  motion  that  I  should  be  made  Chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  expressly  waive  that  consideration,  and  say 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  on  the  committee— especially  as  its 
Chairman.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Turner  be  referred  to  that 
committee  to  report  on  it,  and  especially  on  the  arbitrary 
signs  for  abstract  ideas. 

Mr.  Turner — I  would  inquire  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken,  whether  the  reference  of  that  paper  to  a  com- 
mittee would  not  preclude  its  appearing  among  the  printed 
doings  of  this  Convention  ?  For  certainly  they  cannot  re- 
port on  it  to  this  Convention,  and  I  prefer  rather  that  the 
paper  sliould  go  in  the  customary  way,  and  appear  among 
the  documents. 

Dr.  Peet — My  motion  is  not  new  or  singular,  but  is  in 
accordance  with  parliamentary  usage.  For  instance,  the 
suggestions  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Burnet,  to  the  Convention 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  Legal  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  were  published  with  the  Proceed- 
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ings,  but  also  were  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  on ;  so 
it  will  be  in  this  case.  The  gentleman's  paper  would  be 
embodied  in  the  Proceedings,  and  the  peculiar  subject  dis- 
cussed in  that  paper  would  be  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committee.  The  fact  that  the  paper  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  would  not  prevent  its  appearing  in 
the  printed  Report. 

Mr.  Turner — ^AUow  me  to  make  another  suggestion- 
May  we  not  at  this  time  appoint  a  committee  to  go  right  at 
this  work,  not  to  consider  the  general  subject,  whether  it  is 
best  to  have  any  abstract  signs  devised  or  concocted ;  but 
that  the  committee  now  should  be  appointed  to  take  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  work  it  over  before'  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Convention,  which  would  be,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
years  hence,  and  then  let  them  be  prepared  with  a  list  of 
five  hundred  or  more  arbitrary  signs,  to  bring  to  the  Con- 
vention ? 

Dr.  Peet — That  is  precisely  the  point  I  meant  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MacIntire — I  would  second  tliat  motion.  There 
is  probably  one  other  thing  that  is  wanted.  Persons  in  dif- 
ferent Institutions  should  have  some  method  of  conference 
with  that  committee,  when  they  are  appointed.  Tlus  would 
secure  the  collection  of  the  various  signs  which  exist  for 
these  abstract  words,  and  the  committee  might  modify  these, 
or  select  from  them,  having  some  kind  of  correspondence 
with  all  the  instructors.  I  do  not  know  just  how  it  would 
be  done,  but  you  see  my  idea. 

Dr.  Peet — ^I  suggest  then,  that  one  from  each  Institution 
be  appointed  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  thus  they 
will  embody  the  views  of  each  Institution. 

.Mr.  MacIntire — No,  that  is  not  my  idea — not  that  we' 
have  a  committee  to  settle,  finally,  the  character  of  these 
signs ;  but,  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulties  that  exist  as  they 
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cambincUion'] .     The  oxide  of  iron  or  Fe  0,  was  made  thus, 
[Fe  spelled   on   one  hand,    O  on  the  other,  making,  at  . 
the  time,  the  sign  for  combination] . 

A  cidoride  of  lead,  or  Pb  CI,  was  thus,  [Pb  on  one 
hand,  CI,  and  the  sign  for  combination} . 

Then  the  word  salt  was  constantly  occuring.  The  com- 
mon sign  for  salt  was  this — "  two  fingers,  the  fore  and  mid- 
dle, of  one  hand  struck  on  the  corresponding  fingers  of  the 
other,"  and  they  would  be  constantly  mistaking  the  chemi- 
cal word,  for  the  common  word  salt — that  is,  the  union  of 
an  acid  and  an  oxide,  for  the  article  on  the  table.  I  there- 
fore gave  them  a  sign  similar  to  that,  but  a  little  difierent,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  two  articles ;  so  that  whenever  I 
made  one  sign,  they  understood  that  it  meant  a  salt,  and  the 
other  sign  meant  common  salt  So  in  many  particulars, 
I  found  a  great  advantage  from  these  slightly  arbitrary  signs, 
and  yet  there  was  reason  in  all  of  them.  There  is  one  diflS- 
culty  in  the  way  of  this  matter,  that  is  very  important*  I 
desire  that  it  should  be  accomplished,  but  the  difficulty  ex- 
ists. In  former  times  when  there  was  but  one  Institution — 
the  American  Asylum — ^which  supplied  teachers  for  the 
whole  United  States,  and  when  there  was  but  one  living 
teacher,  or  two  at  the  most,  as  Mr.  GALLAUDET^and  Mr. 
Clerc,  who  were  instructors  of  the  art,  it  was  a  very  sim- 
ple tiling  for  them  to  push  the  sign-language  towards  per- 
fection, and  for  the  younger  teachers  to  learn  the  language 
of  signs  in  a  perfect  manner.  Their  pupils  preserved  the 
spirit  of  their  signs,  and  they  were  sent  out  to  other  Insti- 
tutions. It  is  different  now.  There  are  some  twenty  or 
more  Institutions,  throughout  the  whole  country,  separated 
by  hundreds  of  miles ;  and  the  members  of  these  diflferent 
Institutions  do  not  find  it  always  an  easy  matter  to  send  to 
the  East  to  procure  a  new  instructor.  Again,  there  may  be 
no  new  instructors — ^no  young  men  willing  to  come  to  the 
West  and  teach.     There  may  be  a  scarcity  of  them  at  the 
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East.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  young  men — ^graduates 
of  colleges  or  schools — should  be  induced  to  enter  into  the 
various  Institutions  to  instruct  in  the  language  of  signs. 
And  these  will  learn  the  sign-language  as  it  exists,  in  all  its 
imperfection ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  no  authority  for 
perfecting  it,  inasmuch  as  their  additions  would  not  be]  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  land.  You  will  now  find  but  little 
communication  between  the  Institutions,  except  at  the  Con- 
vention. If  these  signs  are  introduced,  they  may  be  intro- 
duced in  great  numbers.  We  may  have  two,  or  three,  or 
five  hundred  signs  exhibited  on  the  chapel  platform  of  the 
Institution  where  we  hold  the  next  Convention,  and  how 
many  delegates,  do  you  suppose,  will  be  able  to  carry  away, 
with  them  the  five  hundred  signs  just  learned  ?  They  will 
not  understand  the  sign  for  responsibility  five  minutes 
after  they  have  left.  They  have  perfectly  mixed  it  up  with 
that  for  absurdity  or  concatenation^  or  some  other  word. 
There  is  a  confusion  in  their  minds,  which  they  can- 
not possibly  arrange.  I  think  that  that  is  going  to  be  a  very 
serious  difficulty.  I  will  be  very  sorry  for  it,  because  I  con- 
sider the  motion  a  very  useful  one. 

Again,  there  might  be  another  plan  urged.  This  com- 
mittee might  all  be  men  from  one  Institution,  and  in  the 
meantime,  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention,  they 
might  carry  out  that  plan  in  this  one  Institution ;  and  this 
seems  to  me  somewhat  better.  In  the  first  place,  the 
teachers  of  that  Institution  would  have  learned  the  signs 
themselves,  and  whenever  asked  they  can  give  you  the  correct 
sign ;  but  if  the  signs  are  not  settled  before  the  next  Con- 
vention, and  if  the  committee  are  to  decide  upon  it,  some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  when  asked  for  the  sign 
for  absurdity  or  responsibility ^  will  answer :  "  excuse  me  for 
one  minute,  while  I  look  in  my  pocket,  or  examine  my 
memorandum.''  Not  till  having  waited  to  search  their  papers, 
can  they  give  you  the  sign.     I  think  that  none  of  you  will 
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be  able  to  tell  what  any  particular  sign  is  after  reading  the 
description,  although  it  may  be  a  very  good  one.  I  think 
no  person  but  the  inventor  can  describe  it,  and  after  describ- 
ing, produce  it  again.  How  many  could  give  the  sign  for 
respofisibilitj/  now,  and  where  would  responsibilitt/  be  at  the 
meeting  of  the  next  Convention  ? 

Mr.  Turner — Probably  your  "  responsibilities  "  will  be 
in  the  cradle,  at  the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Dudley  Peet — ^Tlie  responsibility  I  was  speaking  of 
was  merely  on  paper.  There  are  several  other  objections 
I  could  mention,  but  I  have  spoken  too  long  ah-eady. 

Mr.  Gallaudet — If  it  is  the  intention  to  discuss  the 
"feubject,  I  suppose  I  might  add  a  word.  The  committee,  if 
constituted  as  they  could  be  constituted  from  this  body, 
would  work  along  in  a  common  sense  way.  ^  These  difficul- 
ties are  legitimate,  and  have  been  considered  by  some  of  the 
members  absurd ;  for  this  reason,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
have  the  committee  go  to  work  at  once,  and  see  if  they 
could  not  prepare  a  few  of  them  by  to-morrow  morning. 
Let  us  have  a  little  exercise  here,  and  try  to  get  some  of  these 
signs  ourselves.  We  could  take  some  of  them  away  with  us, 
but  not  many,  not  over  a  hundred.  Still,  I  think  t]^e  com- 
mittee will  devise  some  way  to  remove  these  difficulties. 
Let  us  get  a  few,  and  go  on  from  Convention  to  Convention, 
gradually  piling  them  up.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  want  to 
have  it  done  except  in  Convention.  What  is  said  here,  let 
us  all  abide  by,  as  we  participate  in  it ;  and  if  we  are  not 
here,  let  us  abide  by  it.  I  think  we  have  struck  an  important 
point. 

Mr.  MacIntire — At  the  last  Convention,  it  was  an- 
nounced as  a  fact  that  the  teachers  in  modern  times  had 
degenerated  from  the  first  practicioners  of  the  art,  in  this 
country.  There  was  no  one  in  the  Convention  to  deny  it, 
and  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it  since,  and  have  coa- 
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eluded  that  the  reason  of  this  degeneracy — ^not  entering  now 
into  the  discussion  of  it,  but  taking  it  for  granted — ^has 
arisen  from  this :  that  latterly  very  little  attention  is  devoted, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  pupil,  to  the  study  of  signs ;  whilst 
in  the  early  introduction  of  the  art  into  this  country,  signs 
were  made  a  distinct  matter  of  study  by  both  pupil  and 
teacher.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  will  account  in  some  measure 
for  it,  and  in  one  of  the  papers  read  yesterday,  before  the 
Convention,  the  reasons  of  this  degeneracy  were  called  for. 
It  was  re-asserted  in  this  Convention,  as  in  the  last,  that 
modem  teachers  had  degenerated.  Is  it  not  to  be  found 
mainly  in  this  very  particular  brought  forward  in  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Turner  ? 

Mr.  Talbot — It  is  perhaps  to  be  remembered  that  this 
subject  was  started  at  the  last  Convention.  I  am  rather 
sorry  that  the  Business  Committee  have  not  considered  it  a 
part  of  their  business  to  carry  out  the  resolution  which 
was  introduced  at  the  last  Convention,  by  a  member  of  this 
Institution,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  meetings  of  our  Conven- 
tions a  portion  of  the  time  should  be  spent  in  discussing 
signs  for  single  words,  aiming  at  these  general  words  of 
difficult  expression.  The  mover  of  that  resolution  is  not 
present.  He  is  not  now  connected  with  this  Institution. 
I  think  if  he  had  continued  his  connection  with  it,  he  would 
have  had  this  subject  brought  up  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
progress  of  the  Convention.  It  would  seem  to  me  conven- 
ient, that  before  the  close  of  this  Convention,  we  should 
get  some  of  the  signs  settled. 

Mr.  Martin — I  would  like  to  know  why  there  has  never 
been  a  dictionary  made  out,  by  which  young  teachers  would 
be  enabled  to  make  the  signs  for  difficult  words.  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  young  teacher  feels  that  to  be  a  desideratum; 
and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Baton  Rouge,  felt  it  to  be  such  a  desid- 
eratum, that  he  has  made  a  vocabulary  of  words  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  uniformity  in  the  signs.    He  said 
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he  had  suggested  that  to  others  of  more  experience  in  the 
profession  than  himself,  but  he  never  could  succeed  in  get- 
ting any  one  to  do  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  one  else  he 
had  undertaken  it  himself.  I  would  like  to  know  why  such 
a  book  as  this  has  never  been  made  out. 

Mr.  Stone — There  is  a  French  book  on  the  subject^  by 
Dfi  Gerando. 

Mr.  Martin — This  book  Mr.  Brown  has  given  me.  I 
believe  he  has  introduced  it  into  his  own  Institution.  He 
gave  me  a  few  copies  as  a  young  teacher,  and  I  gave  them 
to  my  advanced  pupils,  and  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
them,  so  much  so  indeed  that  they  carry  them  next  to  their 
hearts.  One  of  the  boys  once  lost  his  trunk,  with  all  his 
clothes,  and  other  articles,  in  it.  He  did  not  mind  for  his 
clothes  much,  but  he  lamented  very  much  that  he  had  lost 
his  "  Peei  and  Brovm!^  I  found  the  boys  on  all  occasions 
with  this  book.  When  they  read  a  newspaper,  they  would 
take  this  book  to  see  if  they  could  make  out  a  sentence.  I 
think  it  is  like  having  a  teacher  with  them  all  the  time. 
The  teacher,  himself,  may  be  guided  by  this  book,  in  pre- 
serving a  uniformity  between  his  illustrations  and  words  ; 
and  without  such  a  book  he  may  give  one  mode  to-day  and 
have  another  next  week.  In  reading  over  this  book,  no  one 
—-especially  a  young  teacher— -can  help  feeling  how  wide 
the  field  for  improvement  is  in  this  respect.  At  fitst,  when 
I  commenced  on  sign-words,  I  did  not  know  that  there  could 
be  so  great  a  difference  between  signs ;  but  by  reading  this 
book  I  found  that  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  can  be  made 
evident  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  thus  the  young  teacher  is 
led  to  exert  himself. 

Mr.  Turner — ^I  would  like  to  have  that  book. 

Mr.  Martin — ^I  would  rather  not  have  it  circulated. 

Mr.  Turner — I  suppose  the  committee  would  endeavor 
to  reduce  the  signs  to  writing,  giving  a  written  description 
of  them,  and  I  think  they  might  give  so  good  a  description 
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that  all  might  understand  this  sign  when  once  seen.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  we  might  get  a  definition  from  tills 
book,  and  then  give  the  sign. 

Dr.  Dudley  Peet — ^I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Martin 
would  explain  a  few  of  these  definitions.  ^ 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  think  there  is  a  general  desire  to  have  this 
subject  investigated.  There  is  a  necessity  for  these  arbi- 
trary signs,  though  they  must  be  as  few  as  possible.  I  believe 
we  should  have  a  committee  to  attend  to  this  matter.  I 
wish  that  we  might  proceed  to  select  a  committee.  We 
can  then  refer  this  book  to  them,  and  let  them  get  what  aid 
from  it  they  can.  I  move  that  this  conmiittee  be  appointeci 
by  ballot  in  the  Convention,  to  whom  shall  be  referred 
this  subject,  with  a  request  that  they  settle  upon  some  arbi- 
trary signs. 

Mr.  Porter — I  would  also  suggest  that  they  consider  the 

signs  ahready  in  use  in  the  Institutions  for  this  class  of 
words.  There  may  be  some  in  use  in  some  of  the  institu- 
tions, which  have  not  been  generally  introduced.  There 
may  be  a  diiference  as  to  where  they  are  needed,  where  the 
want  is  felt,  and  where  it  is  already  supplied.  It  would  be 
useful,  perhaps,  to  have  described  the  signs  which  have  al- 
ready obtained  currency,  for  ideas  of  the  class  referred  to^ 
as  well  as  those  which  are  to  be  devised  and  introduced. 

Mr.  Martin — ^Is  it  understood  that  when  this  work  is 
made  out,  it  shall  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  Convention?  If  not,  I  move  that 
as  an  amendment. 

Chair — ^There  is  an  amendment,  that  this  committee  be 
appointed  by  ballot,  which  has  precedence  of  yours. 

Dr.  Peet — I  will  accept  the  amendment  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  ballot. 

Mr.  No  YES — I  hope  the  subject  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Turner,  and  that  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  will  be  considered 
in  all  their  important  points. 
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CHAiit-~Tbat  is  the  understanding.  The  whole  subject 
is  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  large 
enough,  because  several  Institutions  will  not  be  represented, 
and  I  suggest  it  may  be  made  larger. 

Dr.  Dudley  Peet — ^Would  it  not^e  better  to  have  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  one  Institution  ?  For  instance, 
as  Mr.  Turner  has  started  the  subject,  and  has  thought 
on  it  for  some  time  past,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to 
be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  those  who  have 
been  with  him  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  have  become 
imbued  with  some  of  his  views — ^to  have  them  all  in  one  In- 
stitution — so  that  there  can  be  concert,  uniformity,  and 
dispatch  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  appoint  Dr.  Peet,  and 
Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Gillet,  and  Mr.  Pjames,  and  Mr. 
Fat,  &c.,  you  will  never  get  the  committee  together,  and 
it  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  service  ;  «o  that  at  the  next 
Convention,  there  will  not  be  a  single  sign  ready. 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  have  noticed  in  the  Proceedings  of  Con- 
ventions, that  no  little  expense  is  cared  for  or  looked  upon, 
in  printing  long  and  labored  essays;  but  when  such  a  fact 
comes  up  as  making  some  such  improvement  as  will  really 
be  useful  to  all  the  Institutions,  as  a  treatise  upon  sign-Ian- 
guage,  which  has  to  be  made  by  a  combmation  of  all  the 
Institutions  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  it  does  not  seem  to  meet 
with  so  much  favor.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  profes- 
sion, I  have  tried  to  secure,  as  much  as  possible,  a  unity  of 
signs  throughout  the  country  and  to  have  no  sign,  or  make 
none,  but  such  as  would  be  approved  by  the  best  members 
of  Ihe  profession.  I  think  even  the  expense  of  a  delegation 
from  all  the  Institutions,  to  sit  for  some  time  over  this  sub- 
ject, ought  not  to  be  regarded;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  and 
the  book  be  published,  unless  the  whole  profession  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  it  will  not  be  received  throughout 
the  country.    If  it  emanates  from  one  Institution,  no  matter 
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how  great  the  names  attached  to  that  committee,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  meet  with  much  success  in  its  practical  oper- 
ations. 

Dr.  Dudley  Pekt — Mr.  Jenkins  misunderstands  the  mo- 
tion. It  is  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  these  signs. 
That  committee  has  no  power  to  determine  these  signs  ;  as, 
for  example,  that  I  shall  make  the  sign  for  responsibility 
in  a  particular  manner.  The  Convention  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  assumes  to  itself  alone  that  power.  The  committee 
report  to  the  Convention,  and  here  the  signs  will  be  discus- 
sed in  Convention;  and  after  being  determined  upon  here, 
the  sign  will  go  forth.  I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  some 
little  jealousy  between  the  Institutions,  but  it  is  unwise  to 
have  such  a  feeling  in  such  a  noble  work  as  teaching  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  If  we  are  going  to  aid  the  cause  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  ought  to  throw  aside  all  these  feelings. 
As  long  as  we  harbor  them,  we  will  never  get  on.  That  is 
the  very  reason  I  desire  that  this  committee  should  be  in 
one  Institution.  It  is  because  they  will  have  dispatch — will 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  kind  of  signs  for  every 
word.  They  will  have  opportunities  for  practicing  them. 
But  if  you  ^et  a  committee  from  these  different  Institutions, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  there  will  not  be  a  sign  for  a  sin- 
gle word  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention. 
There  may  be  a  hurried  meetin£]j  in  some  third  parlor,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  where  a  dozen  words  may  be  agreed 
upon,  and  there  may  be  none.  I  think  there  would  be  none, 
for  there  would  not  be  time  enough  to  get  them  up. 

Mr.  Stone — ^There  is  good  sense  in  the  remark  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  Rather  than  increase 
the  committee,  it  ought  to  be  reduced.  A  large  committee 
can  settle  upon  nothing,  but  this  committee  is  simply  to 
suggest  to  the  Convention  some  signs  for  their  adoption. 
We  are  all  at  liberty  to  adopt  them  or  not.  All  we  want  is, 
that  some  skillful  gentleman  should  tell  us  what  are  the  best 
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signs  for  these  general  words;  but  he  has  no  authoritj  to 
impose  them  on  these  Institutions,  and  I  think  the  smaller 
committee  is  the  better.  Three  is  perhaps  not  objectionable, 
but  I  object  to  any  more.  I  have  not  a  particle  of  feeling 
tliat  is  sectional  in  this  matter.  We  can  all  consider  these 
signs  when  they  are  reported  to  us.  We  want  to  get  at  the 
best  way  of  expressing  these  ideas;  and  to  do  this,  we  want 
an  ingenious  man  at  work  upon  it  I  wish  tliat  the  com- 
mittee may  be  constituted  as  proposed. 

Mr.  Notes — ^A  suggestion  of  this  kind  has  occurred  to 
my  mind — that  we  should  have  a  committee  of  three,  to 
which  this  matter  should  be  referred;  and  a  second  committee 
of  one  or  more  from  each  Institution,  which  shall  be  subsid- 
iary, in  its  deliberations,  to  the  primary  committee;  and  let 
them  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  these  signs,  and  state 
to  the  primary  committee  what  signs  are  in  use,  for  the 
words  designated,  in  their  respective  Institutions,  and  then 
leave  it  to  the  primary  committee  to  decide  what  to  present 
to  the  Convention.  When  the  next  Convention  meets,  let 
it  decide  upon  the  signs  to  be  adopted.  The  idea  is  that 
the  committees  from  the  respective  Institutions  shall  col- 
lect such  signs  as  shall  occur  to  them,  or  be  in  use,  and 
thereby  represent  their  Institutions,  and  thus  become  per- 
sonally interested  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Fay — ^We  all  know  that  this  committee  ought  to  be 
constituted  of  those  two  men,  here  present,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  work  before  most  of  us  were  bom. 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  do  not  wish  to  add  anything  further,  ex- 
cept to  disclaim  any  sectional  feeling;  because  in  this  enter- 
prise, I  know  neither  North,  South,  East,  or  West. 

Edward  Peet— This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  performed  in 
a  single  day,  or  in  a  single  week.  It  will  occupy  weeks 
and  montlis  of  hard  labor.  Correspondence  with  other  In- 
stitutions will  also  be  within  the  province  of  this  com- 
mittee; and  this  conunittee  ought,  in  my  estimation,  to  consist 
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of  as  small  a  number  as  possible,  and  within  one  Institution^ 
on  account  of  the  very  long  time  during  which  this  com- 
mittee ought  to  hold  their  sessions,  and  on  account  of  the 
unanimity  which  ought  to  prevail  in  its  deliberations.  If 
this  committee  is  selected  from  the  different  Institutions,  it 
can  hold  one,  perhaps  two  sessions.  One  of  these  sessions 
may  be  held  between  now  and  the  assembling  of  the  next 
Convention,  and  the  other  will  be  **  in  some  third  parlor.'^ 
If  this  committee  were  appointed  from  different  Institutions, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  hold  more  than  two  meetings.  Now, 
as  to  the  suggestions  of  my  friend  from  Philadelphia,  let 
this  primary  committee  correspond  with  all  the  members  of 
all  the  other  Institutions  in  the  country,  and  let  the  advice 
of  all  the  teachers  in  the  country  be  obtained,  without  ap- 
pointing sub-committees  to  deliberate  for  them. 

Mr.  Martin — Could  not  the  views  of  both  these  gentle- 
men (Messrs.  Fay  and  D.  Peet)  be  reconciled  by  appoint- 
ing, say  two  members  of  this  committee  from  New  York 
and  Hartford  ? — for  these  Institutions  are  so  near  that  they 
can  easily  correspond.  Then  we  will  have  the  benefit  of 
both  of  these  gentlemen,  and  they  can  use  the  united  wis- 
dom of  these  two  Institutions  in  getting  up  the  system 
of  signs. 

Mr.  Dudley  Peet— I  would  like  to  make  one  remark. 
Mr.  Turner's  idea  has  been  already  given  to  the  Conven- 
tion. I'he  idea  of  Mr.  Noyes  is  to  appoint  sub-committees. 
Mr.  Turner's  idea  is  that  there  should  be  one  committee ; 
and  that  that  committee  should  hold  correspondence  with  the 
members  and  their  colleagues  in  the  different  Institutions,  to 
ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there  are  signs  for  cer- 
tain words  in  their  particular  Institutions— if  there  are  none, 
whether  they  have  any  to  suggest ;  and  the^bulk  of  these 
signs  are  to  be  brought  together,  word  by  word,  as  the  signs 
of  different  Institutions  will  be  gone  over,  and  their  average, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  best  of  the  different  signs,  will  ba 
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arrived  at.  A  sign  for  the  very  familiar  word,  used  so  often 
responsibility,  will  be  one  thing  in  Hartford ;  it  may  be  slight- 
ly different  in  New  York;  they  may  have  another  sign 
in  Philadelphia,  as  they  are  all  old  bachelors  there.  [Laugh- 
ter.] There  may  be  still  another  in  Ohio,  and  one  different 
from  all  these  in  Missouri.  These  signs  will  all  be  brought 
together  and  compared,  and  this  committee  will  determins 
what  is  the  best  sign.  I,  therefore,  think  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  appointing  these  sub-committees,  and  hope  Mr. 
Turner's  idea  will  be  carried  out. 

Dr.  Peet — Anything  simple  is  altogether  better  than 
that  which  is  complicated.  I  would  have  this  committee 
appointed  with  full  powers,  after  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  to  act  as  they  think  proper.  The  power  of  the 
committee  itself  is  confined  simply,  as  already  stated  by 
Mr.  Turner,  to  investigating  the  subject  and  making  a 
report  to  the  Convention.  The  Convention  itself  will  then 
take  action  on  the  report,  as  to  whether  it  will  adopt  it  in 
whole,  or  in  detail.  Another  idea,  allow  me  to  suggest,  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  broached  here,  about  a  dic- 
tionary of  signs.  If  you  are  going  to  impose  that  labor  on 
the  committee,  you  may  as  well  give  up  the  whole  subject, 
for  no  committee  will  perform  that  duty.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted by  De  PEpee — ^it  was  the  great  labor  of  his  life 
to  make  signs  for  individual  words,  and  to  have  them  corres-^ 
pond,  in  composition  and  grammatical  inflections,  with  the 
words,  making  thereby  the  process  of  teaching  Deaf  Mutes 
a  mere  process  of  translation  from  written  language  into  the 
language  of  signs.  This  was  the  system  of  methodical 
signs,  so  much  praised  and  so  much  decried.  Sicard,  who 
published  a  voluminous  dictionary  entitled  A  Theory  of 
Signs,  carried  it  further  than  De  PEpee  ;  but,  instead  of  a 
dictionary  of  simple  signs,  he  gave  a  collection  of  long  defi- 
nitions in  pantomime,  and  his  work  has  been  of  little  or  no 
use.     A  dictionary  of  signs  is  nonsense ;  and   I  speak  it 
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without  any  disrepect  to  the  gentleman,  after  what  has  been 
done  bj  the  early  masters  of  this  art.  The  idea  of  getting 
up  a  dictionaiy  of  signs  which  shall  be  used  for  individual 
words,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  establishing  a  system 
of  methodical  signs.  All  that  we  want  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  idea  in  that  paper  read 
here— signs  for  general  qualities,  and  signs  for  classes;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  words  animal^  color,  size,  metcU, — some- 
thing of  that  sort;  but  we  do  not  want  a  dictionary  to  bring 
back  that  old  discarded  idea  of  De  PEpee  and  Sicard,  of 
a  dictionary  of  signs. 

Dr.  Peet — I  do  not  wish  to  notice  any  question  not  le- 
gitimately before  the  Convention,  but  the  question  of  a  die* 
tionary  of  signs  has  been  spoken  of,  and  gentlemen  inquire 
why  was  it  not  made  before.  It  has  been  made  years  ago, 
and  is  known  to  instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In  a  dic- 
tionary of  signs,  unless  you  introduce  sentences  illustrative 
of  these  words  you  can  never  get  a  correct  idea  of  individ- 
ual words  from  a  written  definition  of  signs.  I  hope  the 
question  will  be  confined  to  the  idea  in  that  paper,  and  I 
do  not  want  any  collateral  questions  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee, but  it  should  be  confined  simply  to  this  single  thing 
—a  report  on  arbitrary  signs. 

Mr.  Fay — ^If  it  is  in  order,  I  want  to  relate  a  short  anec- 
dote :  On  a  certain  occasion  when  Dr.  Day  was  President 
of  Yale  College,  one  Sunday  afternoon  while  he  was 
preaching  to  the  students,  there  arose  a  great  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  students  of  the  college  were 
very  much  impressed  with  the  sermon,  and  the  next  week 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  request  of  Dr.  Day  a  copy 
of  the  sermon  for  publication.  The  committee  did  so. 
They  paraded  themselves  around  him,  in  his  room,  and  very 
formally  made  the  request  for  his  sermon.  The  Doctor 
said :  ^^  Young  gentlemen,  do  you  think  it  is  worthy  of  publi- 
cation ?''  "  Yes,"  said  they,  "  we  do;  and  we  want  it  very 
—27 
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much,  sir."  "  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  if  you  will  publish 
the  thunder  and  lightning  with  it,  you  may  have  the  ser- 
mon." Now,  sir,  a  bare  dictionary  of  signs  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  that  sermon  without  the  thunder  and 
lightning.  We  want  the  eye,  and  the  hand,  and  the  lightenmg 
of  the  countenance,  to  express  the  full  meaning  of  the  sign- 
language. 

The  ballot  for  the  choice  of  the  committee  of  three  to 
report  on  arbitrary  signs  was  here  proceeded  with. 

Dr.  Peet — ^While  that  is  going  on,  allow  me  to  read  an 
extract  from  a  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Gal- 
LAUDET,  showing  his  views  on  the  subject  of  signs— a 
subject  which  embraces  the  paper  read  by  Mx.  Gallaudet. 
In  a  private  letter  to  me,  enclosing  an  apology  for  his  non- 
attendance  at  the  first  Convention  of  American  Instructors, 
he  says : 

^^  [  do  hope  that  one  point  will  be  thoroughly  considered 
by  the  Convention,  and  its  vital  importance  appreciated, 
(whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  signs  should  be  used  in  the  education  of 
Deaf  Mutes,)  viz  : 

That  a  teacher  of  Deaf  Mutes  cannot  be  thoroughly 
qusJified  for  his  profession,  without  being  master  of  the 
language  of  signs — ^natural,  as  expressed  by  the  countenance 
and  gestures,  and  attitudes  of  the  body ;  and  artificial,  so 
far  as  art  has  enlarged  and  perfected  this  natural  language." 

Chair — (Rev.  Mr.  Stubtevant.)  I  feel  tempted,  be- 
fore putting  the  question,  to  spend  one  moment  in  express- 
ing the  impression  which  the  discussion  has  made  on  my 
mind.  The  subject  is  intensely  interesting.  You  are  oc- 
cupying a  position  in  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  precisely  such  as  the  human  mind  must,  at  some 
time,  have  occupied  in  respect  to  all  language.  The  time 
must  have  been  in  the  progress  of  oral  language,  when 
all  names  were  specific;  and  the  discovery  and  application 
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of  the  remedy  for  that  defect  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  important  steps  in  man's  intellectual 
progress. 

The  achievement  of  this  step  in  society  at  large,  is  facil- 
itated and  insured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake? 
and  the  intense  passions  and  emotions  which  those  interests 
excite.  In  your  case,  however,  these  great  natural  forces  do 
not  act  with  sufficient  energy  to  receive  the  remedy ;  you 
cannot  have  a  society  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  You  must, 
therefore,  sit  down  in  the  face  of  the  difficulty,  and  remedy 
it  by  the  process  of  deliberate  invention.  There  is  some- 
thing sublime  in  your  position.  Language  ordinarily  grows ; 
you  are  obliged  to  make,  to  invent  it.  It  is  grand  to  stand 
thus  at  the  fountain-head  of  a  language.  Philosophers  have 
dreamed  of  it ;  you  see  it. 

I  would  indicate  one  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  result 
of  your  deliberations  on  this  point.  Tou  may  appoint  your 
wisest  men,  and  men  of  greatest  authority,  but  they  will  not  be 
able  to  work  any  violent  change  in  your  langiiage.  Many  a 
genius  has  attempted  to  impose  new  words  upon  his  language, 
without  success.  Words  do  not  belong  to  a  language  because 
a  popular  writer  has  used  them,  but  because  the  million  have 
adopted  them.  That  choice  little  book,  ^'  English  Past  and 
Presenty^^  exhibits  many  discarded  carcasses  of  such  at- 
tempted but  unsuccessful  words. 

So  will  it  prove  in  the  present  case,  except  in  so  far  as 
your  committee  are  enabled  to  suggest  new  representatives 
of  thought,  which  shall  be  found,  on  trial,  to  meet  some  felt 
necessity  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  harmonize  with  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  sign-language.  It  seems  to  me  your 
con^mittee  may  do  good,  but  cannot  do  harm.  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  said,  truly,  that  he  had  not  the  power  to 
add  one  new  word  to  the  Latin  language. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution, as  amended. 
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Adopted. 

Mr.  KiNKET  was  appointed  teller,  by  the  Chair,  and 
the  balloting  proceeded. 

Mr.  GiLLET. — I  was  very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Pket's 
remarks,  and  I  fear  very  much,  though  I  hope  differently 
with  all  due  respect  to  him,  that  his  idea  is  altogether  cor- 
rect, as  has  also  been  indicated  by  our  worthy  President.  It 
may  be,  that  all  attempts  to  accomplish  this  object  will  prove 
useless,  but  we  should  not  despair.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  tongues,  no  doubt  the  persons  using  those  lan- 
guages thought  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  accomplish  the 
great  improvements  that  were  afterwards  effected  in  them. 
Those  who  employed  the  English  language  but  a  century 
ago  had  very  little  conception  of  the  great  improvement 
that  would  be  accomplished  in  its  construction  by  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Webster,  and  others.  I  trust  the  time 
will  come,  though  we  do  not  see  it  now,  when  there  will  be 
a  dictionary  of  signs,  and  the  very  fact  that  there  is  an  efibrt 
being  made  to  construct  such  a  dictionary,  is  evidence  to  my 
mind  that  there  is  some  possibility  of  it.  The  very  fact 
that  it  suggests  itself  to  every  teacher,  shows  that  it  is 
practicable;  and  shall  we  give  up  hope  merely  because  it  is 
difficult  ?  We  have  lately  been  reminded  of  what  human 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  can  accomplish,  when  human 
minds  are  turned  with  zeal  and  talent  for  a  long  time  upon 
one  object,  in  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  The 
time  was  very  recent  when  every  one  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  talking  across  the  great  Atlantic,  but  now  we  see  this 
work  accomplished.  And  so,  I  trust  that  in  the  art  of 
teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  obstacles  we  are  now 
encountering  will  be  overcome.  Gentlemen  urge  that 
signs  must  be  learned  from  the  living  teacher.  So  must 
spoken  language.  The  child  must  be  taught  by  the  living 
teacher  how  to  use  and  govern  the  voice ;  nay  more,  sir, 
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must  be  taught  to  read  before  he  can  make  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary. Should  we  condemn  the  sign-language  because  it 
may  not  be  taught  with  more  facility  ?  Let  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  language  of  signs  be  taught  to  the  young 
teacher,  and  I  am  prone  to  believe  that  a  dictionary  of  signs 
would  thereafter  be  found  very  advantageous  to  him.  And 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  talent  engaged  in  teaching  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  in  the  different  portions  of  our  country,  I  am 
also  prone  to  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall  have  such  a  dictionary. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  now  announced  by  the 
Chairman.  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  H.  P.  Peet,  and  Thomas 
Gallaudet  were  chosen  as  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kinney  moved  that  the  committee  select  six  words 
such  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  select  six  signs  for 
them,  which  they  shall  report  before  the  close  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  NoYES — ^I  like  that  idea  very  much,  that  we  may 
have  a  sample  before  we  separate,  and  that  these  signs  may 
be  tried  by  the  different  members  of  this  Convention;  and 
when  we  come  together  on  a  future  occasion,  say  two  years 
hence,  we  may  know  what  are  the  practical  operations  of 
this  system.  Let  it  be  six  or  ten  words,  such  as  the  com- 
mittee may  select,  and  let  them  be  adopted  by  this  Conven- 
tion, and  tried  in  different  Institutions. 

Without  taking  a  vote  on  Mr.  Kinney's  motion,  the  Con- 
vention took  a  recess  until  eight  P.  M.,  with  a  view  of 
accepting  the  invitation  of  Dr.  McFarland,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  to  take  tea  at 
that  Institution. 
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EVENING   SESSION. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  re-assembled,  at  eight 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  (Rev. 
Mr.  Stuktevant,)  Dr.  Peet  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
the  Convention  was  opened  for  business. 

Mr.  Notes — Before  the  reading  of  the  papers  is  intro* 
duced,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention 
again  to  the  subject  under  consideration  when  we  adjourned. 
The  subject  was  that  the  Committee  on  Arbitrary  Signs  be 
instructed  to  give  us  a  practical  illustration  of  what  they 
propose  to  do,  that  we  may  introduce  it,  and  have  it  in 
practice  for  a  year  or  two,  according  to  the  time  interven- 
ing between  this  and  the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention. 
I  think  it  is  practical  and  desirable,  and  should  be  adopted 
before  the  adjournment  of  this  Convention.  I  hope  that  the 
matter  will  not  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  summary  manner ; 
and  I  therefore  renew  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Kinnet, 
that  this  committee  be  instructed  to  select  some  six  or  more 
words,  as  they  see  fit,  and  give  us  what  they,  in  their  judg- 
ment, consider  as  practical  signs  for  the  same,  before  the 
final  adjournment  of  this  Convention. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  the  paper  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  the 
Kentucky  Institution,  entitled  "  A  Synopsis  or  Exposition 
of  Primary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^^^  was  or- 
dered to  be  read. 

Mr.  MacIntire — I  would  state  that  the  writer  of  this 
paper  was  very  desirous  of  being  present  and  participating 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  and  proposed  doing 
so,  but  owing  to  ill-health,  he  is  unable  to  be  present.  I 
received  a  letter  firom  him  since  the  assembling  of  the  Con- 
vention, expressing  his  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  here. 
He  had  anticipated,  I  know,  from  correspondence  with  him. 
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a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  being  at  the  Convention.  '  The 
delegates  from  that  Institution,  here  present,  are  familliar 
with  his  hand-writing,  and  although  he  requested  me  to 
read  this  communication  to  the  Convention,  I  would  respect- 
fullj  request  that  one  of  them  read  it,  in  m j  stead. 

Mr.  Cheek,  of  the  Kentuckjr  Institution,  then  read  the 
following  paper : 


/ 
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OF 


PRIMARY  LESSONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AM)  DUMB. 


BY    J.    A.    JAOOBS, 


A  SYNOPSIS  OR  EXPOSITION  OF  PRIMARY  LESSONS  FOR 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


T     J.      A.      JACOBS. 


The  first  remark  I  have  to  make  in  explanation  of  the 
plan  and  character  of  mj  proposed  book  of  Lessons  for  the 
Deaf  and  Durnb^  may  seem  to  relate  to  a  very  small  mat- 
ter :  it  has  reference  to  the  first  step  made  by  a  deaf  mute, 
as  well  as  by  a  speaking  child,  in  his  education — learning  the 
alphabet.  This  step  is  often  made  unnecessarily  difficult  by 
requiring  the  child,  at  the  beginning,  to  learn  both  the  small 
and  capital  letters.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  teach  him  the 
small  letter,  only;  he  will  acquire  the  capitals  as  he  pro- 
gresses, without  any  labor.  Indeed,  it  is  altogether  suffi- 
cient to  teach  him  merely  to  know  and  to  form  the  small  writ- 
ten letter;  he  will  then,  without  any  special  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor,  acquire  the  printed  letters,  both 
small  and  capital.  This  makes  this  first  step  short  and  easy. 
It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  have  only  the  small  printed  let- 
ters accompanying  the  Manual  Alphabet. 

A  vocabulary  of  about  a  hundred  words  precedes  the 
"  Lessons. "  It  consists  of  the  names  of  the  objects  which 
first  occur  in  the  subsequent  lessons.  A  better  selection 
might  have  been  made,  had  not  the  selection  been  governed 
by  this  fact. 

The  words  of  the  vocabulary  are  illustrated  by  a  cut ; 
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conjunction  and :    '^  A  boy  and  a  girl;  A  horse  and  a  cow; 
A  dog  and  a  hog/'  &c.,  illustrated,  of  course,  by  cuts. 

Lesson  16  contains  a  noun  qualified  by  adjectives  con- 
nected by  and :  ^^  A  wise  and  good  man;  A  tall  and  straight 
tree;  A  large  and  heavy  book;  A  wide  and  deep  river/'  &c. 
— such  of  the  sentences  as  are  susceptible  of  it,  being  illus- 
trated. 

Lesson  17  contains  two  adjectives  unconnected  by  and, 
qualifying  a  noun :  '^  A  small  red  house;  A  small  black  cow; 
A  large  sharp  knife;  A  large  shaggy  dog,"  &c. 

Lesson  18  consists  of  two  nouns  connected  by  the  con- 
junction, each  qualified  by  an  adjective — ^some  of  the  objects 
being  antithetical  in  size  or  character,  to  afford  something  of 
interest  or  amusement  to  the  pupil,  by  the  contrast  in  the 
illustration :  ^^  A  large  man,  and  a  small  woman;  A  fat  boy, 
and  a  lean  girl;  A  fat  horse,  and  a  lean  cow;  A  tall  tree,  and 
a  low  house;  A  fat  hog,  and  a  fat  man;  A  little  girl,  and  a 
little  lamb,"  &c. 

Lessons  19  and  20  contain  the  third  person  present  of 
the  verb  to  6e,  with  two  adjectives  connected  by  the  conjunc- 
tion— the  words  introduced  being  mostly  those  already 
taught.  The  principle  is  observed  in  every  successive  les- 
son, of  repeating  the  words  of  the  preceding  lessons  with 
some  new  words ;  such  only,  however,  as  may  be  easily  com- 
municated :  "  That  cow  is  fat  and  pretty;  That  horse  is  poor 
and  ugly;  That  man  is  large  and  tall;  That  boy  is  fat  and 
lazy,"  &C. 

Lesson  21  introduces  the  use  of  the  verb,  generally  :     "  I 

walk;  You  walk;  He  walks;  She  walks; walks;  They 

walk" — "  I  stand;  You  stand;  He  stands;  She  stands;  

stands;  They  stand" — '^  I  see;  You  see;  He  sees;  She  sees; 

sees;  They  see"—"  I  sit;  You  sit;  He  sits;  She  sits ; 

sits;  They  sit,"  &c. 

At  Lesson  24,  the  active  verb  with  the  objective  case  fol- 
lowing, is  brought  in :     "  I  cut  wood;  A  boy  cuts  his  finger; 
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A  man  cuts  his  leg;  A  man  cuts  down  a  tree;  A  boy  cuts  oflf 

a  log''—"!  write  a  letter;   You  write  your  lesson;  

writes  his  name;  I  write  my  name;  She  writes  her  name" 
— *'  A  boy  throws  a  stone;  A  bad  boy  throws  his  hat;  A 
man  throws  a  large  stone,"  &c.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  that,  after  each  set  of  illustrative  examples  the  pupil  is 
required  to  write  an  original  example.  The  examples  are 
as  numerous  as  is  supposed  necessary  for  a  class  of  average  in- 
tellect. If,  in  any  instance,  the  examples  given  are  not  suf- 
ficient, extempore  ones  must  be  added. 

Lessons  26  and  27  contain  promiscuous  examples  of  the 
active  verb:  "A  man  digs  the  ground;  A  lady  sews  the 
dress;  A  man  climbs  a  tall  tree;  I  see  the  bright  sun;  I  see 
you;  You  see  me;  A  girl  sweeps  the  floor;  A  man  shoots 
the  squirrel,"  &c. 

In  Lesson  28  the  preposition  is  introduced :     ^'  I  sit  on 

a  chair;  you  sit  on  a ;  A  boy  sits  on  a  stool;  A  child 

sits  on  the  floor;  A  boy  sits  on  the  fence" — ^I  stand  on  the 

floor;  stands  on  a  bench;  A'  little  boy  stands  on  a 

chair;  A  boy  stands  on  the  fence" — "  I  walk  on  the  floor; 
A  horse  walks  on  the  ground;  A  lady  walks  on  the  pave- 
ment; A  boy  walks  on  the  fence"—"  A  child  lies  on  the 
floor;  A  boy  lies  on  a  bed;  A  cow  lies  on  the  grass;  A  dog 

lies  on  the  straw" — "  I  walk  to  the  door; walks  to  the 

wall;  A  boy  goes  to  the  wood,"  &c. 

Lesson  30  brings  in  the  different  persons  of  the  verb  to 

be :     "  I  am  well;  You* are  well;  He  is  well;  is  well; 

I  am  not  sick;  You  are  not  sick;  She   is  not  sick;  

is  not  sick;  I  am ;  He  is  not ;  She  is  slender;  He 

is  fat;  is  strong;  I  am  not ;  He  is ;  She  is 

not  strong;  is  large,"  &c. 

In  Lesson  32,  the  present  tense  with  the  present  particle, 
is  introduced :  "  I  am  sitting  in  a  chair;  You  are  sitting  on 
a  — — «;  The  baby  is  sleeping  in  a  cradle;  That  cow  is  eat- 
ing grass;  That  man  is  plowing;  That  boy  is  cutting  wood; 
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The  woman  is  sewing  a  shirt;  That  man  is  making  a  shoe; 
That  man  is  sawing  wood;  That  boy  is  shooting  at  a  bird," 
&c.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  sentences  are  illus- 
trated by  cuts,  and  are,  therefore,  almost  as  real  as  if  the 
objects  were  before  the  eye.  This  remark  must  be  remem- 
bered in  relation  to  many  preceding,  as  well  as  succeeding 
examples. 

Lesson  34  introduces  the  imperfect  tense :     '^  I  went  to 

yesterday;  I  ate  dinner  yesterday;  I  bought  a  new  hat; 

A  lady  bought  a  new  dress;  I  lost  my  handkerchief;  A  hoy 
lost  his  marble,  and  cried;  God  made  the  earth;  He  made  the 
sun  and  moon;  Gob  made  us;  He  gave  us  life;  God  made 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  first  man  and  first  woman,"  &c. 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  early  effort  to  introduce  reli- 
gious instruction  and  scriptural  knowledge. 

Lesson  36  contains  promiscuous  examples  on  several  of 
the  lessons  immediately  preceding:  ^^  A  gentleman  walked 
with  a  lady  to  church;  The  cat  is  sleeping  in  the  cradle;  A 
horse  jumped  over  a  fence  into  a  corn  field;  A  man  cut 
down  a  large  tree;  A  man  struck  a  hog  on  the  head,*  and 
killed  it ;  A  boy  climbed  a  tree,  and  fell  out ;  That  little 
boy  is  climbing  the  fence;  He  is  afraid  of  that  cow;  She  is 
walking  along  the  road,"  &c. 

Lesson  38  brings  in  the  imperative  mood:     ''  Bring  me 

that  book;  Take  this  knife  to  Mr. ;  Bring  me  your 

slate;  Put  this  hat  in  the  window;  Stand  up;  Sit  down,"  &c. 

In  Lesson  39  the  perfect  tense  is  illustrated:  ^^  I  have  eaten 

breakfast;  I  have  seen  a  lion;  You  have  seen  a  squirrel; 

has  made  a  shirt;  I  have  walked  to  the  door,"  &c. 

Lesson  41  illustrates  the  use  of  the  imperfect  tense  of 

the  verb  to  be:    "  I  was  not  sick  yesterday; was  sick 

last  week; was  not  sick  yesterday;  General  Washing- 
ton was  a  tall  man;  He  was  a  wise  and  good  man;  Adam 
was  the  first  man;  Eve  was  the  first  woman ;  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God;  I  was  not  sick  this  morning,"  &c.    I 
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msLj  remark  here,  that  every  opportunitj  is  taken  to  intro- 
duce facts  and  items  of  useful  information  level  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupil. 

Lesson  42  introduces  the  infinitive  mood:  ^'  I  went  to 
the  wood  to  kill  a  squirrel;  William  went  to  the  river  to  fish; 

Mr. went  to to  buy ;  Jssus  Christ  came 

into  the  world  to  save  us;  Tou  came  to  the  Asylum  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,"  &c. 

With  Lesson   44  commences  the  use  of  the  auxiliary 

verbs:     " can  kill  a  squirrel  with  a  gun; can  skate 

on  the  ice; can  make  a  dress; can  knit  a  sock,"  &c. 

Lesson  45:  '^  A  girl  cannot  shoot  a  gun;  I  cannot  fly;  A 
fish  cannot  life  out  of  water; cannot  milk  a  cow,"  &c. 

Lesson  46:  ^^  A  boy  was  so  sick  he  could  not  walk;  A 
horse  fell  into  a  well,  and  could  not  get  out;  A  boy  said  he 
could  jump  over  the  fence;  A  girl  said  she  could  knit  a 
glove;  A  boy  lost  his  marble,  and  could  not  find  it,"  &c. 

Lesson  47:  ^^Tou  must  attend  to  my  instruction;  You 
must  be  careful  of  your  book;  Tou  must  learn  to  walk  lightly; 
You  must  not  make  a  noise  in  the  study-room;  You  must 
love  and  obey  God;  You  must  rise  early;  We  must  fear  God; 
He  made  us,"  &c. 

Lesson  48:     '^  I  shall  go  to to-morrow;  I  shall  wash 

my  face  and  comb  my  head  in  the  morning;  I  shall  go  to 
church  next  Sunday;  We  shall  all  die;  Jesus  Christ  will 
come  to  judgment;  We  shall  stand  before  him" — ^^^Good 
people  will  go  to  heaven;  Bad  people  will  go  to  hell,"  &c. 

Lesson  49  contains  promiscuous  examples  on  the  preced- 
ing auxiliaries:     ^'A  bear  can  climb  a  tree;  A  man  can 

shoot  him;  It  will  snow ]  It  will  be  warm ;  Mr. 

will  lecture  next  Sunday;  You  must  not  tear  your 

book;  You  must  be  polite,"  &c. 

Lesson  50:     "  I  may  go  to         ■;  You  may  fall  down  on 

the  ice;  We  may  die  soon;  That  horse  may  throw  that 

man."    May,  in  the  senior  of  permission:     "  You  may  go  to 
-29 
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this  erening;  Tou  may  take  a  walk  in  the  morning. 


You  may  have  that  apple,"  &c. 

Lesson  61  introduces  the  comparatire  degree:     ^^  I  am 

taller  than .  I  am  stronger  than  .  is  taller 

than  .    The  man  is  taller  than  the  boy.    The  boy  is 

larger  than  the  girl/'  &c. 

Lessons  62, 63,  64, 66,  and  66  contain  promiscuous  exam- 
ples on  all  the  preceding  lessons :    '^  I  walked  to yes-- 

terday.  A  man  walks  with  two  feet.  A  horse  walks  with 
four.  A  cow  walks  slowly.  A  man  can  walk  faster  than  a 
boy.  A  boy  and  a  girl  ran  a  race.  A  baby  was  crying,  and  its 
mother  ran  to  it.    That  horse  can  run  fast,"  &c. 

With  Lesson  67  commences  the  use  of  the  interrogative 
pronouns,  adverbs,  &c :    r 

What :  "  What  is  your  name  ?  What  is  my  name  ? 
What  is  his  name  ?  What  is  her  name  ?"  &c 

Where :    "  Where  do  you  live  ?  Where  does live  ? 

Where  is  my  hat?"  &c. 

Can :  "  Can  you  jump  over  this  bench  ?  Can  you  climb 
a  tree  ?  Can  a  dog  climb  a  tree  ?"  &c. 

Are :  "Are  you  well  ?  Are  you  sick  ?"  &c. 

Is :    "  Is  your  mother  a  small  or  large  woman  ?  Is 

well  to-day  ?  Is  it  cold  or  warm  ?  Is  it  fair  or  cloudy  to- 
day ?"  &c. 

Was :  "  Was  it  fair  or  cloudy  yesterday  ?  Was  it  cold  or 
warm?  Was  I   well  yesterday?"  &c. 

iidy:  May  I  go  out?  May  we  work  or  play  on  the 
Sabbath?  May  one  man  kill  another?"  &c. 

WIio:  "Who  made  your  coat?  Who  made  my  coat? 
Who  made  my  hat?" 

Will :  "  Will  it  rain  to-morrow  ?  Will  it  snow  to-morrow  ? 
Will  you  go  home  in  the  vacation  ?  Will  Christ  come  to 
judge  the  world  ?" 

Do :    "  Do  you  know  Mr. ?  Do  you  know  how  to 

swim  ?  Do  you  know  how  to  write  a  letter  ?"  &c. 
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Did :  ^^  Did  it  rain  yesterday  ?  Did  :  t  snow  yesterday  ? 
Did go  to  the  river  to  fish  last  Saturday  ?"  &c. 

Lessons  60,  6 1 ,  and  62  consist  of  promiscuous  examples, 
with  questions  following  them.  Every  lesson  henceforward 
is  followed  by  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  pupil.  This 
has  been  found  to  give  a  much  ,more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  lesson,  and  to  lead  to  more  facility  in  asking  and  answer- 
ing questions,  than  any  other  mode  tried.  After  the  pupil 
has  obtained  some  facility,  he  should  be  required  to  ask  a 
portion  of  the  questions  on  every  lesson,  himself. 

In  Lesson  63^  the  adverb  is  introduced:     ^^  I  go  frequently 

to .  It  frequently  rains.  The  wind  frequently  blows  from 

the  west.    The  lady  has  the  head-ache  frequently.  has 

never  seen  a  whale.    You  have  never  seen  the  ocean;  — — 
has  never  killed  a  deer.   Mr.  B.  never  drinks  whisky,"  &c. 

Personal  pronouns  appear  in  Lesson  66,  although  a  few 
have  been  used  in  the  lessons  preceding:  ^^  A  man  went  to 
the  woods,  and  shot  two  squirrels;"— -^^A  boy  had  a  dozen 
marbles;  He  lost  four  of  them;"— ^^That  girl  is  industrious; 
She  loves  to  sew" — ^*^Fishes  live  in  the  water.  They  are  good 
to  eat" — ^^^Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  GrOD.  He  died  to 
save  us" — ^^  Adam  was  the  first  man,  and  Eve  the  first  wo- 
man. They  lived  m  the  garden  of  Eden" — '^  God  made  the 
world.  He  is  good  and  merciful.  He  is  wise  and  powerful. 
God  made  us.  He  gives  us  food  and  clothing,"  &c.  Up  to 
this  lesson,  the  plural  termination  in  8  has  not  been  used. 
The  object  of  this  omission  has  been  to  familiarize  the  pupil, 
first,  with  the  termination  in  s  as  the  third  person  singular 
of  verbs,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  lessen  the  difficulty  of 
learning  the  use  of  that  termination,  arising  from  first  ac- 
quiring its  use  as  forming  the  plural  of  nouns.  The  use  of 
«,  forming  the  plural  termination  of  nouns,  is  much  easier 
learned  than  $  forming  the  termination  of  the  third  person 
singular  of  verbs. 
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Lessons  68  and  69  give  the  numbers,  both  in  figures  and 
wordS)  from  one  to  a  hundred. 

Lesson  70  gives  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  months  of 
the  year — ^the  latter  had  better  be  passed  over,  perhaps,  at 
first. 

In  Lesson  71  the  active  verb  is  converted  into  the  pas- 
sive: "  I  strike  you;  You  are  struck  by  me'' — "  I  see  you; 
You  are  seen  by  me" — ^^  God  made  us;  We  are  made  by 
God" — ^'  A  man  digs  the  ground.  The  ground  is  dug  by  a 
man" — ^^  I  wind  up  my  watch.  The  watch  is  wound  up  by 
me/'  &c. 

Lesson  73  introduces  the  relative  pronoun:     ^^I  saw  a 

man  who  was feet  high;  I  saw  a  woman  who  weighed 

^pounds.    Abel  was  the  first  person  who  died.    Adam, 

who  was  the  first  man,  was  the  father  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man  who  had  a  wooden  leg  ?  The  Jews 
crucified  Jesus,  who  was  the  Son  of  God;  Cain  killed  Abel, 
who  was  his  brother,"  &c.     The  same  scripture  facts  are 

often  repeated  in  a  somewhat  different  form.    ^' has  a 

horse  which  is  .   That  hat  which  is   is  mine. 

What  is  the  sun  ?  It  is  a  large  globe,  which  gives  light  to 
the  earth,"  &c. 

We  have  now  taught,  in  74  lessons,  the  use  of  all  the  ele- 
mentaiy  forms  of  language,  or,  at  least,  most  of  them  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  connected  composition.  As  we  put 
the  pupil,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  connecting  words  into  sen- 
tences, so  we  would,  likewise,  put  him,  as  early  as  practica- 
ble, to  connecting  sentences  into  descriptions,  stories,  &c. 
It  is  not  single  words  that  he  needs,  but  the  ability  to  con- 
nect them  into  sentences.  He  equally  needs  the  ability  to 
connect  sentences  into  narrative,  or  description.  As  keeping 
him  learning  single  words  will  prolong  the  time  of  his  ac- 
quiring the  former,  so  keeping  him  on  single  sentences 
will  defet  the  acquisition  of  the  latter. 

Lesson  76  is,  therefore,  the  description  of  a  Cow,  illus- 
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trated  by  a  large  cut  above  the  lesson.  Preceding  each 
description  are  illustrative  examples,  or  sentences,  upon  each 
new  or  difScult  word  or  idiom.  I  will  give  this  lesson  in 
full,  whieh  will  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  plan  and  general 
character  of  most  of  the  following  lessons. 

The  first  word  illustrated  is  ^^Have.^^  ^^A  horse  has 
four  legs,  and  a  man  two.  A  squirrel  has  a  long  tail,  and  a 
rabbit  a  short  tail.     I  have  five  fingers  on  each  hand;  how 

many  have  you  ?  Have  you  a  knife  ? has  a  knife. 

■  ■        has  a  red  head.'' 

**  This  eoming?^ — ^^  I  shall  take  a  walk  this  evening.  Do 
you  think  it  will  rain  this  evening  ?  What  shall  we  have 
for  supper  this  evening  ?  The  sun  rose  this  morning,  and 
will  set  this  evening.'' 

"  Made  ofJ^^ — "  Shoes  are  made  of  leather.  Leather  is 
made  of  the  skin  of  an  ox,  cow,  or  calf.  A  table  is  made  of 
wood.  A  coat  is  made  of  cloth.*  A  hat  is  made  of  fur.  An 
axe  is  made  of  iron." 

"  jPor." — "  A  father  bought  some  marbles  for  his  little 

boy.   A  mother  bought  a  doll  for  her  little  girl. brought 

some  water  for  me.  John  caught  the  horse  for  his  father. 
Jesus  Christ  died  for  us." 

"  Too  much.^^  "  You  must  not  eat  too  much.  You  must 
learn  your  lessons,  and  not  play  too  much.  John  ate  too 
much,  and  it  made  him  sick." 

**  Before?^ — ^'  You  must  get  up  in  the  morning  before  sun- 

yise.   came  to  the   Asylum  before .    Adam  was 

created  before  Eve.  You  must  wash  your  face  and  hands  be- 
fore eating  in  the  morning.  You  must  know  your  lessons 
before  coming  into  school  in  the  morning." 

Then  follows  the  lesson  illustrated  by  these  examples, 
.with  a  large  cut : 

"  THE  COW."  ♦ 

^^  Do  you  „see  that  cow  ?  She  is  fat  and  large.   She  has 
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a  large  bag  and  long  teats.  She  gives  much  milk.  Bettj  will 
milk  her  this  evening.  Do  you  love  milk  ?  Butter  and  cheese 
are  made  of  milk.  Little  boys  and  girls  are  fond  of  milk; 
it  is  better  for  them  than  tea  and  cofiee.  Did  you  ever  eat 
milk  and  mush  ?  That  cow  has  a  calf — ^the  calf  will  suck  be- 
fore Betty  milks.  When  she  has  milked  her,  she  will  let  the 
calf  suck  again." 

Then  follow  questions  on  the  lessons  and  examples: 

'^  How  many  legs  has  a  horse  ?  How  many  has  a  man  ? 
Which  has  a  long  tail,  a  squirrel  or  a  rabbit  ?  How  many 
fingers  have  I  on  each  hand  ?  What  are  shoes  made  of  ? 
What  is  leather  made  of?  Who  died  for  us?  What  made 
John  sick?  What  does  that  cow  give  ?  What  are  made  of 
milk  ?" 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  present  in  full,  also,  Lesson  76. 
The  first  word  illustrated  is  «  WhatP'  "What  a  large 
apple!  What  a  fat  boy  I  '( It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  sentences  are  illustrated  by  a  cut.)  What  a  pretty 
girl !    What  an  ugly  boy !" 

"  -4rc." — "  The  cow  and  the  horse  are  both  fat.  His 
eyes  and  hair  are  black.  An  apple  and  a  peach  are  both 
good  to  eat.    A  buzzard  and  a  crow  are  black." 

^'  HoW^ — "  I  am  holding  this  hat  in  my  hand.  I  hold  a 
book  in  one  hand,  and  a  slate  in  the  other.     I  hold  my  head 

up.    holds  his  head  down.    I  am  holding by  the 

ear.    A  boy  held  a  horse  by  the  bridle." 

"  Useful?^ — "  A  sheep  is  a  useful  animal.  She  gives  us 
wool  to  make  our  clothes  of.  Is  a  cat  useful  ?  Yes,  she  catches 
rats  and  mice.  A  camel  is  useful  to  the  Arabians.  This  knife 
is  useful  to  me.    A  thimble  is  useful  to  a  lady." 

"  Tr^rf." — "  A  little  girl  treats  a  cat  kindly.  We  must 
feed  a  cow  well,  and  treat  her  kindly.  A  mother  treats  her 
babe  kindly.  A  man  must  treat  his  wife  kindly.  A  boy 
treated  a  dog  cruelly." 

"  JSatse." — ^^  In  Kentucky  a  great  deal  of  com  is  raised. 
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In  the  State  of  New  York  a  great  deal  of  wheat  is  raised.  In 
the  South  a  great  deal  of  cotton  is  raised.  A  woman  raises 
chickens,  and  sells  them.  A  farmer  raises  hogs,  and  seUs 
them.  A  boy  raised  a  large  water-melon,  and  ate  it.'' 

Then  follows  the  lesson,  being  &  description  of  the  Horse^ 
with  a  large  picture  above : 

''THB  HOBSB." 

^^  What  a  fine  horse!  He  has  a  beautiful  head  and  neck,  and 
a  long  tail.  His  skin  and  hair  are  soft.  He  holds  his  head 
high,  and  walks  proudly.  A  horse  is  a  useful  animal.  He 
plows  our  ground,  and  draws  our  wagons.  He  lets  us  ride 
on  his  back,  and  is  gentle.  We  must  treat  him  kindly,  and 
give  him  plenty  to  eat.  Do  you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ? 
Many  horses  and  mules  are  raised  in  Kentucky.  They  are 
taken  to  the  South,  for  sale." 

Questions. — ^^What  is  the  color  of  his  hair  and  eyes? 
What  is  the  color  of  a  crow  ?  What  did  I  hold  in  my  hand  ? 
By  what  did  they  hold  the  horse?  For  what  are  sheep  useful  ? 
What  does  a  cat  catch?  What  is  useful  to  the  Arabians  ? 
How  does  a  little  girl  treat  her  cat?  How  does  that  horse  walk  ? 
What  does  the  horse  do  for  us?  How  must  we  treat  him  ? 
Where  are  many  horses  and  mules  raised?  Where  are 
they  taken  for  sale  ?" 

On  the  Dlustrative  Examples,  I  have  the  following  re- 
marks to  make,  to  which  I  ask  special  attention  : 

1.  They  precede  the  lesson  illustrated.  The  value  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  seen  at  once.  The  pupil  is  thus  pre- 
pared to  understand  the  lesson,  without  much  difficulty. 
Every  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  examples. 

2.  The  examples,  as  a  general  thing,  are  graduated  in  their 
length,  language,  and  ideas ;  the  first  being  shorter  and  sim- 
pler— the  last  longer,  and  the  language  and  ideas  more  ele- 
vated. Some  of  these  may  be  thought,  at  the  first  glance, 
to  be  above  and  beyond  the  progress  the  pupil  has  mad^. 
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This  would  be  true  if  they  were  isolated  sentences ;  but  in- 
troduced by,  and  connected  with,  the  easier  examples  before, 
the  steps  will,  I  think,  be  found  so  gradual,  as  to  be  in  most 
instances,  easy  enough.  This  is  one  great  advantage  arising 
from  a  number  of  examples  on  the  same  word,  or  of  similar 
construction,  that  it  permits  more  elevated  language  and 
ideas  to  be  earlier  taught  than  would  otherwise  be  practi- 
cable. 

The  lessons  or  descriptions  would,  also,  often  be  too  hard, 
considered  as  isolated,  were  they  not  preceded  and  intro- 
duced by  the  illustrative  examples.  But  for  this  precedence 
it  would  be  impossible,  so  early  to  introduce  connected  com- 
position. The  examples  bring  in  many  forms  of  grammat- 
ical construction,  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  miscellaneously 
— the  same  construction  being  not  unfrequently  repeated. 
This  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which 
speaking  children  learn  the  forms,  constructions,  idioms  and 
words  of  language,  than  any  attempt  at  teaching  them  by  a 
more  formal  method  would  be. 

Lesson  77  is  a  description  of  the  Sheep y  with  illustrative 
examples  before,  and  questions  after,  which  I  will  omit : 


"  THE  SHBBP." 


^^  The  sheep  is  a  quiet  and  gentle  animal.  She  bears 
wool.  Wool  is  spun  and  made  into  cloth.  Cloth  is  made  into 
clothes,  which  we  wear.  In  winter  we  wear  woolen  clothes. 
The  flesh  of  the  sheep  is  good  food.  It  is  called  mutton. 
Are  you  fond  of  mutton  ?  That  sheep  has  a  little  lamb— it 
is  lying  down  resting.  It  has  been  playing  and  is  tired.  Poor 
little  lamb  !  How  innocent  and  pretty  it  is  I" 

The  words  and  forms  illustrated  in  the  preceding  exam- 
ples are  "  animal,"  "  bear,"  "  is  made  into,"  "  which," 
"  wear,"  "  is  called,"  the  present  tense,  the  perfect  tense, 
''  how." 

The  next  lesson  is  a  description  of  the  Hog : 
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«  THE  HOG." 

'^  The  hog  is  a  dirty  and  lazy  animal.  He  loves  to  wallow 
in  the  mire.  He  roots  in  the  ground  with  his  snout.  The 
hog  is  fattened  with  com.  His  meat  is  salted  and  smoked,  and 
is  then  called  bacon.  It  is  excellent  food.  Are  you  fond  of 
ham  ?  A  great  many  hogs  are  raised  in  the  United  States. 
A  great  many  are  raised  in  Kentucky.  They  are  taken  to  the 
South  and  sold.     In  the  South  they  do  not  raise  many  hogs." 

The  preceding  illustrations  are  on  the  words,  "  with," 
"  and  "  connecting  two  passive  verbs,  "  a  great  many,"  and 
"  raise." 

Lesson  79  is  a  description  of  the  Cat : 

«  THE  OAT." 

^'  The  cat  has  a  soft,  smooth  skin.  She  lives  in  the  house 
with  us.  What  is  she  useful  for  ?  To  catch  rats  and  mice. 
She  watches  at  their  holes,  and  when  they  come  out  she 
jumps  upon  them.  A  kitten  is  pretty  and  playful.  Mary 
loves  to  play  with  a  kitten.  Old  tom-cat  will  scratch  your 
hands.  Do  not  play  with  him.  Sometimes  he  catches  little 
birds,  and  eats  them." 

The  illustrated  words  are,  "useful,"  "for,"  "at," 
"  when,''  "  them,"  "  do  not,"  and  "sometimes." 

Lesson  80  is  a  description  of  the  Croat : 

"THE  GOAT." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  goat  ?  He  hat  a  long  beard  like  a 
man.  He  can  climb  over  stiles  and  fences,  and  is  veiy  active. 
I  saw  two  goats  drawing  a  boy  in  a  little  wagon.  Another 
boy  was  driving  them.  Sometimes  goat's  flesh  is  eaten,  but 
it  is  not  as  good  as  mutton.  Did  you  ever  eat  the  meat  of  a 
goat  ?  It  is  not  much  eaten  in  the  United  States.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  many  goats  as  well  as  sheep." 

The  words  illustrated,  are  "  like,"  the  present  participle, 

"  another,"  "  as as,"  and  "  as  well  as.'' 

—30 
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Lesson  8 1  is  a  description  of  the  Dog : 

"  XHB  DOG." 

^^  Is  the  dog  a  useful  animal  ?  Tes,  he  watches  and  guards 
our  houses  at  night.  He  drives  away  thieves.  Some  dogs  are 
fierce  and  will  bite  severely.  A  boy  hunts  rabbits  with  a 
dog.  The  dog  chases  a  rabbit  into  a  hole.  The  boy  puts  his 
arm  into  the  hole,  and  catches  it.  A  hunter  chases  deer 
with  hounds.  A  sportsman  hunts  partridges  with  a  pointer. 
A  Newfoundland  dog  will  swim  into  the  water  after  a 
drowning  person,  and  bring  him  out.   A  terrier  catches  rats." 

The  preceding  illustrations  are  of  the  words,  ^^  at  night," 
♦^severely,''  "  with,"  «  put,"  "  point,"  and  "  after." 

Lesson  82  is  a  description  ^f  the  Deer : 


"THB  DKEK 


p* 


^^  The  deer  is  a  wild  animal,  and  lives  in  the  woods.  Did 
you  ever  see  one  ?  The  male  deer  has  long,  branching 
horns,  and  runs  very  fast.  Hunters  catch  deer  with  dogs, 
and  kill  them  with  guns.     Once  there  were  a  great  many  in 

^,  now  they  are  scarce.  Their  meat  is  called  venison.    It 

is  very  nice.  The  female  is  called  a  doe,  and  the  young  deer 
a  fawn.  A  fawn  is  spotted  and  beautiful.  In  England,  gentle- 
men keep  deer  in  parks.  They  can  jump  over  a  very  high 
fence." 

The  illustrative  examples  are  the  words,  ^^  and"  connect- 
ing two  verbs,  "  once,"  "  scarce,"  and  "  keep." 

Lesson  88  is  a  description  of  the  Peacock : 


ti 


THB  PBACOCE." 


'<  What  a  beautiful  fowl  I  He  has  a  long  neck,  and  a  long, 
splendid  tail.  But  his  voice  is  harsh  and  unpleasant.  The 
male  is  more  beautiful  than  the  female.  A  fly-brush  is  made 
of  the  feathers  of  his  tail.  The  pea-fowl  is  sometimes  eaten 
for  food— I  never  ate  of  one.    Have  you  ?  The  peacocl^ 
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roosts  in  the  branches  of  a  high  tree,  and  in  the  morning  he 
flies  down.     Not  manj  persons  raise  them." 

The  illustrated  words  and  forms  are, "  what,"  "  have," 
^^  but,"  ^^  unpleasant,"  the  comparative  degree,  the  passive 
verb,  and  "  not  many." 

Lesson  84  is  a  description  of  the  Turkey : 


"  THE  TURKBT." 

^'  See  how  the  turkey  gobbler  struts  I  He  has  a  long 
beard  hanging  from  his  broast.  He  struts  like  a  peacock, 
and  is  almost  as  proud.  Turkeys  are  of  difieront  colors : 
some  are  wholly  black,  some  aro  yellow,  and  some  are 
white  and  black.  The  gobbler  is  larger  than  the  ben.  We 
buy  turkeys  to  eat  in  the  winter.  They  are  good  food. ' 
What  part  of  the  turkey  do  you  like  best — the  breast,  leg,  or 
wing  ?  The  turkey  is  a  native  of  America.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  wild  turkey  ?" 

The  words  and  forms  illustrated  aro,  "  see  how,"  "  like," 
"  almost,"  "  as,"  "  color,"  "  wholly,"  the  comparative  de- 
gree, and  pronouns. 

Lesson  85  is  a  description  of  the  Duck : 

«THB  DUCK." 

^^  What  fowl  is  that' which  is  paddling  along  in  the  water  ? 
It  is  a  duck.  See  how  it  swims.  Its  head  is  a  dark  groen. 
Its  feet  are  its  oars.  It  loves  to  swim,  and  to  dive.  S(yme- 
-  times  it  dives  with  its  head  and  body  under  water,  and  its 
feet  out.  Young  ducklings,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  run 
to  the  water,  and  can  swim.  Ducks  wash  themselves  clean 
in  the  water.  They  are  good  food.  The  Poland  duck  is 
larger  than  the  puddle  duck.  The  male  is  called  a  drake. 
He  is  prottier  than  the  female.  The  duck  has  a  long,  broad 
bill,  with  which  it  crops  grass,  and  seeks  for  its  food  in  the 
water." 

The    illustrative    examples   procedmg   aro,    "  which," 
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"along,"  "sometimes,"  "with,''  "as  soon  as,"  " myself," 
"himself,"  &c.,  the  comparative  degree,  and  "  with  which." 

We  have  now  passed  over  eleven  descriptions  of  single 
ohjects.  Here  I  would  pause  and  review  these  eleven  les* 
sons  or  descriptions,  omitting  the  illustrative  examples  and 
the  questions;  which  may  be  done  in  a  short  time.  I  would 
then  give  the  class  some  animal  to  describe,  themselves. 
The  successive  descriptions  thus  taught,  being  a  good  deal 
similar  in  manner,  will  have  much  the  same  effect  upon  their 
minds  in  aiding  to  connected  composition,  that  the  model 
sentences  on  single  words  have  in  composing  a  similar  sen- 
tence. So  in  the  succeeding  lessons,  I  would  pause  and 
review  the  lessons  frequently,  without  the  examples  and 
questions,  and  require  an  original  composition  in  imitation. 
After  still  further  progress,  it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  re- 
quire effort  at  original  composition  on  every  lesson  or  des- 
cription, as  well  as  on  every  single  word  illustrated.  By 
pursuing  this  course,  it  may  be  expected  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  at  least  the  better  members  of  the  class  will 
be  able  to  write,  not  only  examples  on  single  words,  and  to 
ask  and  answer  familiar  questions,  but  also  to  write  with 
tolerable  accuracy  connected  composition  in  little  descrip- 
tions, stories,  and  simple  letters.  This,  I  think,  will  more 
plainly  appear  as  I  proceed. 

The  caption  of  lesson  86  is : 


''TH&BB  BOYS  DBIVINU  ▲  HOOP. 


>* 


"  Here  are  three  boys  driving  a  hoop.  Do  you  want  to 
know  their  names  ?  Robert  holds  the  hoop  in  one  hand, 
and  is  about  to  strike  it.  William  is  talking  to  little 
Tommy.  Robert  and  William  have  caps  on  their  heads. 
Tommy  seems  to  have  on  a  hat.  It  is  a  warm,  spring  morn- 
ing, and  the  boys  have  gone  out  to  play.  Did  you  ever 
drive  a  hoop  ?  It  is  very  pretty  play.  Little  boys  drive 
hoops — ^little  girls  do  not." 
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The  illastratire  examples  are,  on  the  present  participle, 
'^  hold/'  ^'  about,"  the  perfect  tense,  and  "  seem." 


Lessoh  87.— "ABOTIN  BBD." 


^'  Do  you  see  that  lazy  boy  in  bed  ?  The  sun  is  up,  but 
he  is  not  up— he  loves  to  sleep.  He  does  not  know  his 
lesson:  he  does  not  love  to  learn  nor  to  work — ^he  loves  to 
sleep.  Little  boys  ought  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and  run 
about  in  the  fresh,  morning  air.  They  will  have  red  cheeks 
and  good  health.  But  boys  who  lie  in  bed  late,  will 
have  pale  cheeks  and  bad  health.  Do  you  rise  early  ?  The 
birds  rise  early,  and  sing  sweetly  in  the  morning.  Lazy  boys 
will  be  lazy  men,  and  lazy  men  will  be  poor." 

An  illustrative  picture  is,  of  course,  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  this  lesson.  I'he  illustrative  sentences  are,  on  the  in- 
finitive mood,  "did,"  "nor,"  "ought,"  "about,"  "who," 
and  adverbs. 

Usaoir  88.—"  THBBB  BOTS  0LIMB1N9  A  LADDBR,  VX  A  TRBB." 

"  Here  are  three  boys,  James,  Charles,  and  George,  climb- 
ing a  ladder,  in  a  tree.  James  is  in  the  tree,  holding  his  hat 
in  his  hand — ^Charles  is  partly  up  the  ladder,  and  George  is 
on  the  first  roimd.  What  are  they  doing  ?  Perliaps  they 
are  gathering  apples,  but  I  see  no  apples  on  the  tree.  I  see 
a  spade  leaning  against  the  tree.  I  do  oot  know  what  they 
are  doing.  Perhaps  they  are  only  playing.  Men  climb 
upon  a  house  with  a  ladder.    They  can  climb  it  fast." 

The  illustrations  are,  on  the  present  participle  again, 
"  partly,"  "  perhaps,"  "  lean,"  "  what,"  and  "  with." 

Lbssox  89.— "FANNY  WATERING  HBR  PL0WBR8." 

^^little  Fanny  is  watering  the  flowers.  She  is  a  small  girl 
to  raise  flowers.  She  loves  her  flowers,  and  waters  them 
every  day  because  it  is  dry.  Flowers  are  pretty  and  sweet. 
There  are  many  flowers  in  spring  and  smnmer.    You  must 
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not  pull  Fanny's  flowers — she  would  cry.  She  visits  them 
frequently  every  day.  The  rose  is  a  sweet  flower.  In 
winter  the  flowers  all  die.'' 

The  illustrative  examples  are,  on  the  present  tense,  "  be- 
cause," "  would,"  "  visit,"  and  "  frequently."  Fourteen 
questions  follow  this  lesson.  The  preceding  lessons  have  all, 
of  course,  been  followed  by  questions. 

Lissoir  90.— "TWO  LTTTLB GIRLS  DRAWING  THB[R  BROTHER  IN  A  WAGON." 

"  Here  are  two  little  girls,  Ann  and  Mary,  drawing  their 
little  brother  in  a  wagon.  Ann  is  pulling  the  wagon.  She 
has  a  bonnet  on  her  head.  Mary  lias  no  bonnet.  She  is 
standing  behind  the  wagon,  talking  to  her  brother.  His 
name  is  Willy.  He  is  much  pleased.  He  has  on  no  hat* 
His  sisters  love  him,  and  l6ve  to  please  him.  Brothers  and 
sisters  should  love  each  other.  Brothers  should  be  kind  to 
their  sisters.  When  Willy  and  his  sisters  are  grown,  they 
must  still  love  each  other.  God  loves  good  children  who 
love  each  other." 

The  illustrated  words  are,  "  she,"  "  behind,"  "  please," 
"  each  other,"  and  "  who."  The  questions  following  are 
fourteen  and  fifteen  in  number. 

Lissom  91— «  A  BAD  BOT,  A  DOG,  AND  A  OAT." 

^'  Here  is  a  bad  boy,  setting  a  dog  on  a  poor  cat.  But  the 
cat  has  got  on  a  wall,  and  the  dog  cannot  catch  her.  That  is 
a  bad  boy,  to  want  to  worry  the  poor  cat  with  the  dog.  He 
is  a  cruel  boy.  The  cat  catches  mice  and  rats,  and  is  use- 
ful ;  but  that  bad  boy  would  like  to  see  the  dog  catch  and 
worry  her.  But  the  cat  can  fight,  and  scratch,  too.  She 
will  scratch  the  dog's  nose  and  eyes.  You  must  not  make 
dogs  and  cats  fight." 

The  illustrations  are,  the  present  participle  a  third  time, 
"has  got  on,"  "useful,"  "would,"  and  "too."  The  ques- 
tions on  this  lesson  and  the  preceding  examples  are  ten  or 
eleven. 
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Lbsbov  02.-^'  A  BOT,  A  TOP,  AND  A  GIRL." 

'^Joseph  b  whirling  his  top  to  amuse  his  little  sister  Sophy. 
How  intently  she  looks  at  it !  She  is  a  pretty  little  girl, 
about  three  years  old.  She  is  holdmg  a  mug  in  her  hand,  and 
has  on  pantaletts.  Joseph's  cap  is  lying  on  the  ground  by 
him.  He  is  a  good  boy  and  loves  his  little  sister,  and  loves 
to  please  her.  All  good  boys  are  kind  to  their  little  sisters. 
When  Sophy  gets  to  be  a  young  woman,  she  will  make  Jo- 
seph's shirts  for  him.  Then  she  can,  also,  make  her  own 
dresses.     She  will  be  a  good  and  smart  young  lady." 

The  preceding  examples  are,  on  "amuse,"  "how," 
"  about,"  "  hold,"  and  "  and"  connecting  two  verbs,  "gets 
to  be,"  "when,"  and  "and"  connecting  two  adjectives. 
The  questions  are  nineteen  or  twenty  in  number. 

The  subject  of  Lesson  93  is  "  A  Boy  Chasing  Butter- 
fii^s^ — ^with  seven  illustrated  words  preceding,  and  twenty 
questions  following. 

The  subject  of  lesson  94  is,  "  B'dly  Feeding  his  Hen^^^ — 
with  four  words  illustrated,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  ques- 
tions. 

Lesson  95 — "  A  Good  Bot/y  a  Dog,  and  a  Cat^^ — with 
preceding  examples  on  the  present  tense  and  the  possessive 
case  and  three  words,  and  a  dozen  questions. 

Lesson  96 — "  A  Fox  and  a  Hen^^^ — two  words  illustra- 
ted, also  the  use  of  the  adverb,  and  of  the  passive  verb— 
nineteen  questions. 

Lesson  97 — ^"  The  Rising  Sun^^^ — eleven  words  illustra- 
ted, and  fifteen  or  sixteen  questions. 

Lesson  98  is  a  "  Lettery\ — ^four  words  illustrated-— on  this 
and  subsequent  lessons,  the  pupil  is  required  to  write  both 
the  questions  and  answers,  himself. 

Lesson  99  is  also  a  "  Letter^^ — with  four  words  illustra- 
ted. 

Lesson  1 00  is  also  a  ^' Letter ^^ — with  two  words  and  the 
perfect  tense  illustrated. 
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Lesson  101 — "  Tioo  Boys  Hoppingy^ — seven  words  illus- 
trated. 

Lesson  102 — "  David  and  Robert  Running  a  Race^ — 
fire  words  illustrated. 

Lesson  108 — "-4  Man  Shooting  a  Fox,^^ — three  words 
illustrated. 

Lesson  104 — "  A  Boy  Turning  a  Top^^ — three  words 
illustrated. 

Lesson  105 — '^  Some  Boys  at  Play^^^ — ^five  words  illus- 
trated. 

Lesson  106 — "  A  Woman  Milking  a  Cow^^^ — two  words 
illustrated. 

Lesson  107—-"  Making  Hay^^ — present  tense  and  three 
words  illustrated. 

Lesson  108 — "  The  New  Doll^^^ — two  words  illustrated. 

Lesson  109—"  The  Birdh  Nest  Rohhed^^—ihrw  words 
illustrated. 

Lesson  110 — ^'Flowers  and  Bees,^^ — ^two  words  Ulus- 
trated. 

Lesson  111 — "  The  Pea- jffcn/'— one  word  and  the  plu- 
perfect tense  illustrated. 

Lesson  1 1 2 — "  A  Bird^  a  Caty  and  a  Dog^^ — one  word 
illustrated. 

Lesson  1 1 3 — "  The  Peacock^^^ — ^three  words  illustrated. 

Lesson  114 — "  The  Blind  Boy^^ — two  words  illustrated. 

Lesson  115 — "il  Dog  Barking  at  a  Cat^^ — six  -words 
illustrated,  and  the  present  and  perfect  tenses. 

Lesson  116 — ^^  A  Nest  of  Young  Birds^'^ — three  words 
illustrated. 

Lesson  117— "TAe  Bee-Hive^^ — five  words  illustrated. 

Lesson  1 1 8 — "  Some  Sheeip  and  Lambs ^^ — five  words 
illustrated. 

Lesson  119 — ^^  A  Bird  in  a  Tree/'— five  words  illus- 
trated. 

Lesson  120 — ^^Rufus  and  Jane  Rolling  Hoops^^- — four 
words  illustrated. 
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Lesson  121 — "  Seth  Jones  and  Ned  Hall^^^ — ^four  words 
illustrated. 

Lesson  122 — "  Eve  and  her  Lap-Dogj^ — two  words,  only, 
illustrated — the  rest  of  the  words  of  any  difficulty  having 
been  previously  illustrated. 

Lesson  123 — ^^  The  MUk-Man,^^ — only  one  word  illus- 
trated. 

Lesson  1 24 — "  Hal  and  his  Cats,^^ — ^five  words  illus- 
trated. 

Lesson  125  is  a  "  LdterJ^^ — three  words  illustrated. 

Lesson  1 26 — ^^  A  Letter y^^ — two  words  illustrated,  with 
the  perfect  and  present  tenses  again. 

This  is  the  last  lesson  with  illustrative  examples  preced- 
ing. Then  follow  twenty-nine  Model  Lessons,  nineteen 
being  descriptions,  and  ten  narratives.  These  are  to  be 
taught  without  illustrations,  and  the  pupil  is  to  be  required 
to  endeavor  to  compose  a  description  or  narrative  in  imita- 
tion of  each.  The  words  and  constructions  used  are  such 
as  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  fully  illustrated  in  the  pre- 
ceding lessons,  so  that  no  material  difficulty  can  occur  in 
teaching  them.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  write  these 
lessons,  as  they  succeed  each  other,  somewhat  alike  in 
expression  and  construction,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea 
and  its  effect  before  suggested,  viz  :  that^  as  a  series  of  sin- 
gle sentences  of  similar  construction  readily  leads  the  Mute 
to  be  able  to  write  an  original  sentence  in  imitation,  so  a 
series  of  lessons,  descriptions,  narratives  or  letters  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  will  as  readily  lead  him  to  connected  composi- 
tion. Such  an  arrangement  of  lessons,  whether  of  single 
sentences  or  connected  composition,  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

The  subjects  of  these  Model  Lessons  are,  ^^  The  Rabbit;" 

«  The  Squirrel;"  «  The  Mouse;"  "  The  Rat;"  "  The  Hen;" 

«  The  Goose;"  "  The  Owl;"  *«  The  Hawk;"  «  The  Eagle;" 

«  The  Bear,"  «  The  Lion;"  «  The  Tiger;"  "  The  Leopard;" 
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"The  Wolf;"  "The  Crow;"  "The  Buzzard;"  "The 
Woodpecker;"  "The  Swallow,"  and  "Fishes."  "Two 
Boys  Drowned;"  "  Little  Nannie;"  "  The  Boy  in  the  Ap- 
ple Tree;"  "Two  Little  Boys,  and  two  Indians;"  "The  Lit- 
tie  Boy  who  could  not  Walk;"  "  A  Boy  who  kiUed  a  Snake;" 
"  A  Woman  who  killed  four  Indians;"  "  A  Boy  who  was 
kicked  by  a  Horse;"  "  A  Bad  Deaf  Mute  Boy,"  and  "  An 
Industrious  Deaf  Mute  Girl." 

This  course  of  lessons  is  concluded  by  a  series  of  over 
four  hundred  miscellaneous  questions,  such  as  are  used  in 
ordinary  conversation.  It  is  intended  that  the  pupil  shall 
compose  an  original  question  and  answer,  in  imitation  of  each 
one.  In  yiew  of  the  thorough  discipline  a  class  will  have 
been  carried  through,  in  asking  and  answering  questions,  it 
is  believed  that  even  the  dullest  pupil  will  be  able  to  con- 
duct a  simple  conversation  in  writing. 

The  whole  would,  it  is  supposed,  form  a  16  mo  volmne 
of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pages. 
It  is  intended,  however,  to  publish  it  in  two  volumes.  The 
first,  a  small  one  for  beginners,  containing  the  lessons  com- 
posed of  single  sentences,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  lessons 
of  connected  composition. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, this  work  presents : 

1.  It  contains  no  tables  of  single  words. 

2.  The  illustrative  examples  preceding  the  lessons,  which 
are,  thereby,  rendered  easy. 

3.  The  regular  steps  and  gradations  of  the  lessons. 

4.  The  early  introduction  of  connected  composition,  and 
the  efiect  of  successive  lessons  of  similar  character  and  con- 
struction in  leading  the  pupil  to  connected  composition. 

5.  The  early  introduction  and  great  number  of  questions. 

6.  The  general  use  of  blanks. 

7.  The  number  of  religious  facts  and  ideas  introduced, 

8.  The  number  of  useful  facts — ^geographical,  historical, 
moral,  &e. 
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Mr.  Edward  Peet — I  move  that  this  paper  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings. 

Dr.  Dudley  Peet — I  would  merely  ask  one  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  as  to  whether  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
written  that  book  and  taught  with  it  for  a  year  or  so,  or 
whether  he  has  just  completed  it  without  giving  it  any  trial. 

Mf .  Cheek — ^We  have  nerer  taught  the  manuscript  which 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  prepared  for  publication,  but  the  plan  on 
which  the  book  is  constructed  is  the  plan  upon  which  our 
classes  have  been  taught  for  a  number  of  years. 

We  have  uniformly  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Dr. 
Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  I,  and,  occasionally,  Part 
II,  and  Part  III.  But  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
examples  which  the  book  contains,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do/ 
we  teach  such  as  do  not  seem  to  be  adapted  for  our  purpose 
— ^thus  we  omit  some  examples  and  add  others.  Where  a 
word  or  construction  occurs  which  we  think  it  desirable  to 
teach,  the  instructor  adds  two  or  three  sentences  of  his  own, 
and  then  requires  the  pupil  to  write  an  original  example, 
after  these  models,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed work  of  Mr.  Jacobs.  Hence,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  although  we  have  not  taught  the  identical  manuscript 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  yet  the  plan  has 
been  fully  tried,  and  fairly  tested  by  us  for  a  number  of  years 
past. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet — ^Is  this  manuscript  all  in  print? 

Mr.  Oheek — No,  sir.     No  part  of  it  is  as  yet  in  print. 

Mr.  EDWAB.D  Peet — There  are  some  exceedingly  good 
things,  judging  from  the  reading  of  this  paper,  in  that  book; 
and  one  is,  the  teaching  of  religious  truth.  Teachers  can 
not  too  often  impress  religious  truth  upon  the  minds  of  their 
pupils.  In  reference  to  one  of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  this  work,  it  does  not  strike  me  that  the  use  of  blanks  is 
a  very  great  one.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  a  name  is 
found  in  the  class  similar  to  the  one  which  would  be  written. 
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Mr.  Edward  Peet — The  idea  that  the  worthy  Principal 
has  suggested,  that  I  do  not  think  that  religious  instruction  is 
sufficiently  taught  in  the  books  we  have  on  this  subject,  is  a 
mistaken  one.  I  meant  to  say  nothing  at  all  in  reference  to 
these  books.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  them ;  but  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Jacob's  work  I  have  nothing  to  say  of 
those  that  are  in  use.  We  can  gain  valuable  hints  from 
teachers  throughout  the  country.  I  am  very  glad  that 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  taken  this  course,  and  I  hope  that  his  book 
will  enable  us  to  make  some  advances  in  teaching  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Jenkiks — I  must  say  that  I  am  rejoiced  that  Mr. 
Jacobs  has  undertaken  the  task  of  publishing  a  work  on  the 
primary  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I  have  long  re- 
gretted the  fact,  which  I  have  found  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
struction, that  we  needed  a  book  for  primary  instruction,  a  little 
in  advance  of  anything  we  have  at  present,  especially  in  regard 
to  a  greater  introduction  of  connected  language.  In  listen- 
ing to  the  reading  of  some  of  the  examples  presented,  it 
struck  me  that  some  criticisms  and  objections  might  be 
made ;  for  instance,  the  introduction  of  the  article  ^^  /Ae,"  so 
early  in  the  course.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  to  teach  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  I  would  have 
it  at  a  little  later  period  in  the  course  of  instruction.  But 
I  do  think  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  pupil  into  con- 
nected language  a  little  sooner  than  in  the  work  that  has 
been  in  use,  (and  by  this  I  intend  no  disparagement  to  the 
author  of  that  work, )  would  be  better.  I  hope  that  work 
may  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  works  that  may  be  got 
up  by  different  individuals  for  the  primary  instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  I  have  thought  and  expressed  the  idea 
to  my  companions  here,  that  our  primary  books  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  printed,  do  not  come  up,  in  their 
letter-press,  to  the  style  of  printing  in  books  issued  for 
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common-schoolinstructioa.  I  have  thought  it  a  shame  that, 
when  we  have  such ''splendid  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  more  money  could  not  be  expended  on  a  work  of 
this  class.  I  am  forced  to  express  this  idea — ^that  the  Con- 
vention itself,  if  possible,  should  select  a  committee  of  the 
most  able  instructors  to  prepare  a  book  in  the  primary 
course  of  instruction.  I  feel  like  helping  Mn  Jacobs  in 
this  work;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess  that  it  would 
be  very  grateful  to  me  if  the  Convention  should  hit  upon 
some  plan  by  which  a  primary  work  could  be  printed,  em- 
bodying the  experience  of  the  most  distinguished  instruc- 
tors, and  also  that  it  be  printed  in  the  best  manner  that  can 
be  done  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing. 

Mr.  Cheek — ^The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jenkins  just  made 
remind  me  of  one  thing  that  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Conven- 
tion :  that  is,  it  has  been  Mr.  Jacob's  purpose,  throughout,  to 
spare  no  expense  in  endeavoring  to  present  as  handsome  a 
volume  as  possible,  equal  to  the  best  that  is  prepared  for  the 
schools  of  the  country — to  have  the  cuts  gotten  up  in  the 
best  style  of  engraving,  and  everything  else  about  it  in  an 
attractive  form. 

The  question  on  the  motion  was  here  put,  and  it  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Stone — I  move  that  we  now  adjourn,  afler  prayer,  as 
usual. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet — ^Permit  me  to  offer  a  resolution  pre- 
vious to  the  adjournment.  I  am  informed  by  the  President 
of  this  Convention  that  he  will  be  unable  to  be  with  us 
after  this  evening,  and  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  leave  us 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  we  actually  entertain 
toward  him.  I  would,  therefore,  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  the  GonventioD  express  our  thanks  to  the  Rev.  J.  M, 
Sturteyant,  D.  D.,  for  the  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
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over  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  and  desire  to  convey  to  him  our  high 
appreciation  of  bis  labors  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  Education, 

Dr.  Peet — I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resohition. 

Mr.  Turner — I  second  it;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  me,  and 
to  all  the  Convention,  that  one  so  educated  himself,  and  so 
long  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent department  from  us,  should  so  fully  enter  into  our 
views  and  sentiments  on  this  great  subject  of  deaf  mute 
instruction,  a^d  appreciate  the  topics  which  have  come 
before  us  at  this  time.  It  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
me  and  the  Convention,  and  I  join  with  them  in  expressing 
our  thanks  to  him  for  the  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has 
presided  over  this  Convention. 

Dr.  Peet — I  wish  the  Vice  President  to  put  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  put 
by  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Turner,  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Sturtevant — It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to 
me,  to  be  called  upon  to  occupy  this  place;  but  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  has  been  very  delightful.  I  am  thankful  to  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  this  opportunity  of  spending  two  days 
in  earnest  sympathy  with  so  large  an  assemblage  ot  those 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  this 
country.  I  always  sympathized  with  them,  and  thought  I 
knew  something  of  them ;  but  I  now  know  them  much  bet- 
ter; and  it  has  afforded  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  that  the 
sacred  cause  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  instruction  in  the  United 
States,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  pursuing 
it  with  the  analytic  power  of  the  philosopher,  and  with  the 
philanthropy  of  the  christian.  I  do  not  know  why  that 
should  not  be  so.  I  have  no  expectation,  gentlemen,  that 
any  great  department  of  education  in  this  country,  will  ever 
be  brought  forward  to  its  proper  position,  except  under  the 
influence  of  religious  motives.  It  is  religion — it  is  the 
spirit  of  christian  love,  alone,  as  I  take  it,  which  will  prompt 
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men  to  labor  diligently,  and  earnestly,  and  through  a  long 
life,  in  the  work  of  elevating  human  nature,  and,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  awakening  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  human  soul. 
I,  therefore,  expect  to  find  that  those  who  earnestly  are  en- 
gaged in  any  department  of  teaching,  are  religious  men,  and 
I  should  expect  it  prominently  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
such  a  work  as  you  are. 

I  wish,  also,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  topic  which  is,  to 
my  mind,  of  especial  interest  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
It  is  the  liberality  manifested  in  these  new  States  of  the 
West  towards  this  cause,  in  its  early  history.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  want  of  the  people  of  this  State  which 
can  be  laid  before  any  Legislature,  either  at  the  present 
time,  or  at  any  future  time,  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
readily  appreciated  and  liberally  responded  to  than  the 
interests  of  this  unfortunate  class  In  general,  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  christian  philanthropy  to  the  various 
classes  of  the  unfortunate  throughout  the  country,  has  been 
prompt  and  liberal.  We  are  not  only  permitted  to  see  the 
great  physical  changes  which  mark  the  progress  of  a  new- 
bom  nation,  destined  to  subject  this  great  valley  to  the  hand 
of  culture,  and  render  it  the  garden  of  the  world,  but  also, 
in  this  region  so  late  the  home  of  the  savage,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  see  liberal  provisions  for  the  application  of  the 
remedy  which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  affords  to  the 
sorrows  and  wants  of  the  unfortunate. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  feature  in  the  Legislation  of  the  West, 
which  ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
We  may  not  always  be  wise,  we  may  not  always  adopt  the 
best  plans,  we  may  make  many  and  great  mistakes.  Gen- 
tlemen, we  cannot  avoid  doing  it :  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
must  do  so :  but  our  friends  should  look  at  the  intention ;  if 
the  intention  is  right,  they  should  render  us  their  sympathy 
in  all  our  endeavors  to  cover  these  vast,  fertile  plains,  not 
only  with  waviAg  harvests,  but,  also,  with  an^  enlightened, 
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cultivated,  and  christian  population,  and  to  extend  this  culture 
to  the  most  unfortunate  and  sufiermg  classes.  Gentlemen,  as 
an  educator,  I  give  you  mj  right  hand — ^the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  ;  and  with  it  goes  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  of 
all  those  engaged  in  a  similar  department,  in  any  spirit  wor- 
thy at  all  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  one 
common  work  of  love  to  the  millions  for  whom  the  Savior 
died — ^placing  them  beneath  the  calm  sunbeams  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  and  filling  the  land— filling  the  world — 
with  the  knowledge  of  God.  I  shall  bid  this  Convention 
fareweU,  with  a  joyful  and  yet  with  a  sorrowing  heart — 
sorrowing,  because  I  can  hope  but  seldom  to  see  your  fapes 
in  the  flesh. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  nine  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  were  closed  by  a 
prayer,  from  Mr.  Fay,  in  the  sign-language* 


THIRD  DAT. 

Friday,  Jlugwt,  13,  186a 

The  Convention  assembled  at  9  A.  M.,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  Mr.  Turner,  first  Vice  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MacIntire  gave  an  exposition,  in  sign-language,  of 
a  text  of  scripture : 

<'  For,  as  by  one  man*a  disobedience,  many  were  made  iinnerSi  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one,  many  were  made  righteoua." 

Mr.  Kerr  followed  in  a  prayer,  also  in  the  sign-language. 

The  Secretary's  minutes  of  the  preceding  meetings,  were 
read,  amended,  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Committee  on  Arbitrary 
Signs,  appointed  yesterday,  were  called  in  for  a  report. 

Mr.  Turner — I  will  address  myself  to  the  Secretaiy,  in 
making  the  report.  We  were  requested  to  have  six  or  more 
signs  selected,  to  be  reported.  We  have  selected  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  I  believe.  They  are  the  words,  "  time^^^ 
^^weight,^^  ^' sizcy^^  ^' color^^  ^'metdl^^  ^^  circumstancBy^^ 
^^  character, ^^  ^^animal,^^  ^^Congress^^  ^^  Legislature^^  ^^di- 
rector, ^^  "  CabinetJ^  Those  are  the  words  that  have  been 
selected.  If  Mr.  Stone  will  take  the  Chair,  as  he  is  the 
next  Vice  President  here,  I  will  make  this  report  further. 

Mr.  Stone  assumes  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Turner  (continuing,) — ^The  conunittee,  upon  con- 
sultation, report  the  following  as  the  signs  for  these  words, 
^^  /ime,"   ^^  weight,^^  ^^  sizBy^  &c.    In  selectmg  these  signs. 
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we  took,  perhaps,  not  purely  arbitrary  signs,  but  conventional 
ones,  significant  of  the  root,  or  element,  or  sense  of  the  idea; 
but  we  did  not  care  particularly  about  that,  for  whether  you 
call  them  arbitrary,  or  conventional,  they  are  short  and  con- 
venient to  stand  for  the  word,  when  properly  explained  and 
analyzed.  Now  this  is  the  sign  for  time:  (  Place  the  left  arm  in 
front,  raised  from  the  elbow,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  the 
thumb  of  the  open  hand  toward  the  face ;  then  pass  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  the  other  fingers  being 
shut,  quickly  once  across  the  open  palm  of  the  left  hand — 
this  motion  being  forward  and  downward  from  the  elbow. ) 

iVIn  Porter — ^Is  that  meant  to  be  confined  to  time,  con- 
sidered as  duration  continuing,  or  also  to  be  applied  to  a 
point  of  time,  as  a  day,  week,  year  ? 

Mr.  Turner — You  can  fix  it  at  a  particular  point.  It  is 
the  sign  for  time  in  general.  But  I  believe  it  is  not  proper 
to  have  discussion,  while  making  a  report. 

W^ht — We  propose  for  this  word,  the  following  sign: 
(Extend  ^he  left  arm  horizontally,  the  elbow  being  by  the 
side  and  the  palm  of  the  open  hand  upward,  give  this  hand 
a  balancing  motion  upward  and  downward ;  then  bring  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  quickly  down  to  a  level  with  the 
left  h<^d  and  about  a  foot  to  the  right  of  it. ) 

^Ife  next  ia  size :  ( Place  the  hands  horizontally  in  front 
with  the  insides  facing  each  other  about  a  foot  apart,  and 
then  opening  them  quickly  each  about  four  inches  further  ; 
the  elbows  and  arms  above  being  by  the  sides  of  the  body.) 

The  next  is  color:  (Put  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
into  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  and  bring  it  up  quickly 
before  the  eyes.) 

The  next  is  metai.  The  sign  adopted  is  thus  described : 
(Extend  the  left  arm  from  the  elbow  horizontally  forward 
with  the  palm  downward  and  the  thumb  bent  under  it.  Let 
the  fingers  be  widely  separated ;  then  give  them  a  sliding 
blow  with  (jhe  right  fist.) 
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The  committee  proposed  signs  for  the  words  oirctim- 
stance  and  dutracier;  but,  as  the  Convention  afterwards 
rejected  them,  it  is  unnecessarj  to  give  a  description  of 
them. 

T[ie  next  is  the  word  animal.  The  sign  indicates  a 
breathing  body.  It  has  been  in  use  in  several  of  our 
Institutions,  and  I  do  not  know  but  in  all,  but  we  thought 
best  for  uniformity  sake  to  bring  it  up :  (Take  a  deep  in- 
spiration and  as  the  breath  goes  out,  place  the  hands  with 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  towards  each  other  on  the  sides. ) 

The  word  Congress  is  the  next:  (This  is  a  union  of 
of  the  signs  for.  States  and  a  collection  of  persons.) 

Legislature:  The  sign  for  Oovernor  and  a  collection  of 
persons.  The  sign  for  Oovernor  is,  marking  out  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  the  cockade  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  This  sign  originated  in  Connecticut  where  the  Gov- 
ernor during  the  session  of  the  Legislature .  still  wears  a 
black  cockade  on  the  right  side  of  his  hat.) 

Cabinet:  (A  union  of  the  signs«for  President  and  a  col- 
lection of  persons.) 

Mr.  Turner  then  went  over  the  signs  for  these  various 
words  again. 

Mr.  Fay — If  the  report  be  adopleJ,  I  hope  the  matter 
will  not  be  discussed :  for  if  it  is  discussed,  every  member 
will  have  an  opinion  on  each  one  of  these  signs,  and  it  will 
take  all  day  to  get  through  with  them,  and  be  no  improve- 
ment after  all.  One  after  another  will  have  a  little  change 
to  propose,  and  we  shall  spend  the  whole  forenoon  and  gain 
nothing.  I  think  these  signs  are  as  perfect  for  the  objects 
designed,  ab  they  can  be  made.  I  think  we  had  better  dis- 
pose of  them  in  the  same  way  that  a  certain  clergyman  got 
through  the  fir^it  chapter  of  Matthew,  on  a  Sunday  morning: 
^^  Abraham  begat  Isaac  ;  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob  ;  and  so 
they  went  on  begetting  one  another,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter."     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Porter — ^There  may  be  some  on  which  we  will 
agree,  and  some  we  will  object  to.  In  regard  to  the  dis- 
cussion— I  do  not  know  how  to  shorten  it,  though  it  may  be 
suspended.     We  might  vote  upon  them  without  discussion. 

Mr.  Stone — ^I  understand  the  committee  only  to  recom- 
mend. I  hope  the  report  will  be  adopted.  If  we  discuss 
all  these  signs  there  may  be  as  many  different  opinions  as 
there  are  persons  here.  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  accepted. 

Dr.  Peet — It  is  accepted,  already.  The  question  is,  for 
adoption.  I  supposed  these  dozen  illustrations  were  to  be 
presented  at  a  future  Convention,  as  we  cannot  all  be  agreed 
upon  the  nature  of  these  signs,  and  as  these  are  only  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  I  should  hesitate  about  adopting 
the  report  of  the  committee ;  for  then  it  goes  out,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Convention,  that  these  signs  are  adopted 
and  to  be  used  in  all  our  Institutions.  I  would  prefer  to  let 
eveiy  delegate  adopt  them  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  waiting 
for  the  final  report.  I,  therefore,  move  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Porter — I  approve  of  that,  that  we  may  find  out  by 
trial  the  suitableness,  or  otherwise,  of  these  signs,  and  at  the 
next  Convention  vote  upon  th^m. 

The  report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Stone  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  best  course  of  Instruc- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  committee,  here  submitted 
the  following  Report. 
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REPORT  ON  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


BY     SAMUEL     PORTER. 


The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Fourth  Convention 
"  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  course  of  Instruction 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  and  other  matters  would  respect- 
fully present  the  following  as  their  Report. 

The  Committee  have  undertaken  only  the  main  topic, 
first  named  in  the  resolution  under  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed; and  they  regret  that  circumstances  have  not 
allowed  them  more  time  to  a  subject  of  so  great  importance  ; 
so  that  they  can  do  no  more  than  to  indicate  briefly  the 
views  which  they  have  been  led  to  adopt  as  the  result  of 
their  past  experience  and  of  such  reflection  as  they  have 
given  to  the  subject  from  time  to  time. 

The  design  of  the  resolution,  they  understand  to  be,  not 
that  they  should  bring  into  consideration  the  merits  of  the 
general  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  our  Institutions, 
but  simply  that  they  should  inquire  how  this  system  may 
best  be  carried  out ;  and  particularly,  what  set  of  lessons 
and  course  of  exercises  will  best  serve  to  this  end.  It  is 
taken  for  granted, — at  least  it  will  be  so  by  your  Committee, 
^that  there  should  be  a  set  of  printed  lessons,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  or  more  volumes,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  for  them  to  study,  and  to  be  made,  so  far  as  employed, 

the  main  basis  of  their  instruction.    Your  Committee  shall 
—33 
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by  no  means  take  it  upon  them  to  recommend  any  particu- 
kr  work,  which  has  been,  or  is  to  be  produced.  We  have 
one  ably  prepared,  which  has  been  used  with  success,  and 
for  which  we  cannot  too  warmly  thank  the  justly  distinguished 
author.  We  have  another  announced  as  ready  for  publica- 
tion, prepared  by  an  instructor  ^^  ^^  ^®ss  experience,  and 
described  as  diflfering  in  some  important  respects  from  the 
one  just  referred  to.  And,  in  still  another  quarter,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  a  similar 
undertaking,  by  one  entitled  to  similar  respect  from  his 
standing  and  experience  in  the  profession.  In  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  suitable  encouragement  and  a  fair  trial 
should  be  given  to  every  such  eflfbrt  by  a  competent  hand, 
and  presenting  new  features,  the  value  of  which  can  be 
decisively  adjudged  only  after  a  full  and  thorough  experi- 
ment in  actual  use. 

The  great  end  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  instructor  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  to  be  directed,  is  to  give  the  pupil 
a  knowledge  of  written  language.  This  end  involves  of 
course  the  development  and  culture  of  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties ;  and  to  make  the  former  the  chief  aim,  does  not  pre- 
clude efforts  directed  especially  to  the  latter.  This  represen- 
tation is  also  not  intended  by  any  means  to  disparage  the 
value  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  ;  which  ought  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  all  the  other.  Arithmetic,  geography  and 
history,  while  they  are  of  practical  use,  and  their  study  es- 
sential to  the  enlargement  and  proper  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  may  and  should,  each  of  them,  be  so  pursued  as  to 
subserve  as  far  as  possible  the  great  end  which  we  liave  in- 
dicated. 

A  knowledge  of  language  involves,  of  course,  the  ability 
to  comprehend  and  the  ability  to  use  it ;  which  are  however 
quite  distinct  acquisitions,  though  mutually  aiding  one  the 
other.  But,  in  the  limited  time  ordinarily  allowed  for  the 
education  of  our  pupils,  we  must  fall  far  short  of  rendering 
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either  of  these  acquisitions  complete.  It  is^  therefore,  im* 
portant  that  the  pupil  should,  if  possible,  be  made  capable 
of  carrying  them  on  further  by  himself.  He  should  not 
only  be  taught  to  understand  and  to  use  certain  forms  of  lan- 
guage, but  should  be  taught  by  such  a  method  as  will  best 
qualify  him  to  extend  and  perfect  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, when  he  shall  eventually  be  deprived^of  the  aid  of 
the  teacher. 

There  are  some  principles  in  respect  to  the  instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  language,  which  have  been  for- 
merly disputed  or  contravened  in  practice,  but  which,  at 
this  day,  and  by  all  American  instructors,  are  accepted 
without  disagreement.  None  of  us  now  would  think  of 
teaching,  as  once  was  done,  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  words 
of  various  classes,  before  proceeding  to  phrases  and  senten- 
ces ;  the  plan  at  present  universally  adopted  being,  to  teach 
first  a  few  simple  words  and  then  to  employ  these  in  the 
simpler  forms  of  construction.  Neither  would  any  of  us 
follow  what  has  been  advocated  as  the  method  of  nature, 
that  is,  a  course  absolutely  irregular  and  hap-hazard,  or  as 
much  so,  at  least,  as  the  way  in  which  hearing  children 
acquire  language ;  but  all  of  us  would  proceed  by  some 
kind  of  regular  progression  from  the  easy  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult ;  though  as  to  precisely  how  this  progression  shall  be 
conducted,  there  may  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

It  will  be  also  universally  admitted,  no  doubt,  that  there 
is  need  of  printed  lessons,  of  some  sort  and  to  some  extent, 
prepared  expressly  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  pupil ;  and  that  these  lessons  should 
be  accompanied  with  suitable  pictorial  illustrations. 

There  are  points,  however,  of  fundamental  importance, 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  greater  or  less  diversity  of 
opinion.  There  are  those  who  advocate,  firom  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  course,  the  strictly  grammatical 
method,  that  is,  the  teaching  of  words  as  formally  divided 
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into  classes,  according  to  grammatical  distinctions^  together 
with  the  formal  enunciation  of  the  principles,  or  laws  ol 
construction,  according  to  which  words  of  one  class  are 
combined  with  those  of  another.  There  are,  or  may  be, 
others  who  would  follow  the  grammatical  method  in  a  dif- 
ferent and  less  formal  way.  They  would  pursue  a  regular 
and  systematic  course,  founded  on  the  grammatical  distinc- 
tions and  relations  of  words,  and  thus  would  make  the 
pupil  practically  understand  and  apply  these  distinctions  and 
relations,  without  having  them  formally  announced  and  sta- 
ted. The  lessons,  in  this  case,  are  arranged  very  much,  or 
nearly,  as  when  the  strictly  grammatical  method,  first  named, 
is  adopted ;  that  is,  one  class  of  words  is  taught  at  one 
time,  and  language  involving  one  principle  of  construction 
is  made  familiar  before  another  is  introduced,  and  a  regular 
order  of  steps  from  one  thing  to  another  is  observed,  and 
this  order  is  more  or  less  thoroughly  grammatical. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  to  attempt  to  carry  out  an 
absolutely  thorough  grammatical  order,  in  the  learning  or 
the  teaching  of  a  language,  is  preposterous,  and  the  thing 
utterly  impracticable.  To  do  it,  would  require,  for  exam- 
ple, that  either  the  verb  should  be  taught  before  the  prep- 
osition, or  the  preposition  before  the  verb ;  that  is,  one 
part  of  speech  should  be  taught  before  another  is  taken  up. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  preposition  cannot  be  taught  fully 
without  the  verb ;  neither  can  the  verb  without  the  preposi- 
tion. The  preposition  cannot  be  taught  as  a  simple  acces- 
sory to  the  verb,  because  it  is  accessory  as  well  to  the 
adjective  and  to  the  noun.  In  teaching  grammar  to  one 
who  already  imderstands  the  language,  a  strictly  scientific 
order  can  be  observed  with  advantage ;  but  not  so  in  teach- 
ing the  language  itself. 

It  is  obvious  also,  that  in  pursuing  the  grammatical 
method,  nothing  more  can  be  attempted  in  the  first  instance, 
than  to  give  barely  an  outline  comprising  the  leading  fea- 
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tures  of  the  language.  Yet  as  to  how  full  this  first  out- 
line should  be,  there  is  room  for  difference;  and  there 
may  be  a  further  diversity  in  respect  to  the  way  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  filling  up  of  this  outline,  that  is,  whether  to  go 
over  the  grammatical  course  repeatedly,  making  it  each 
time  more  nearly  complete  than  before,  or  to  proceed  with 
less  regularity. 

There  are  those  who  would  follow  another  course,  based 
not  simply  upon  the  objective  order  which  subsists  in  lan- 
guage itself,  but  rather  upon  a  consideration  and  a  study  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  the  acquisition  of  language. 
They  would  thus  proceed  without  exclusive  reference  to 
grammatical  distinctions,  and  by  a  method  which  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  grammatical,  by  calling  it  the  natural 
method.  The  pupil  being  taught  at  the  outset  a  small  num- 
ber of  isolated  words,  is  then  introduced  to  simple  phrases 
and  sentences,  and  passes  on  by  degrees  to  such  as  are  more 
difficult.  It  is  not  required,  as  on  the  other  method,  that  the 
lessons  be  arranged  so  as  first  to  illustrate  one  grammatical 
principle  thoroughly,  and  then  take  up  a  second  and  illus- 
trate that  by  another  set  of  examples,  and  so  on ;  nor  jls  it 
deemed  best  to  attempt  anything  like  the  thorough  elucida- 
tion of  one  class  of  words  before  proceeding  to  another ; 
but  in  these  respects  things  come  somewhat  irregularly. 
The  aim  is,  to  have  each  sentence  and  phrase  regarded  as 
an  individual  whole,  and  as  designed  for  a  practical  purpose 
in  communication,  rather  than  as  a  thing  to  be  constructed 
mechanically  or  by  art,  and  to  associate  the  sentence  as  a 
whole  with  its  idea,  instead  of  analyzing  and  cutting  it  up 
into  parts, — thus  to  teach  more  by  rote  and  less  by  rule, 
more  by  imitation  and  with  less  of  the  reflective  process. 
Each  word  and  each  modification  is  taught  by  itself  without 
reference  to  other  words  of  its  class  or  modification,  and  is 
made,  so  to  speak,  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  instead  of  lean- 
ing on  them.     Its  connections  with  other  words  are  taught 
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in  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  actually  using  the  word  in 
enough  of  these  connections  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  ^th 
its  various  uses  and  applications,  and  not  by  trusting  at  all 
to  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  been  taught  to  use  other  words 
of  the  class  (other  prepositions,  for  example)  in  similar  con- 
nections. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  all  language,  beyond  proper  names, 
involves  some  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  generalization ;  and 
one  cannot  proceed  far  in  language  without  some  practical 
knowledge  of  general  principles  of  construction ;  and  so  far 
as  gAieralization  and  analj  sis  come  naturally  and  of  them- 
selves, so  far  it  is  well  of  course  that  they  should.     But  to 
give  them  the  lead,  is  viewed,  by  the   advocates  of  this 
method,  as  reversing  the  order  of  nature.     To  make  lan- 
guage an  acquisition  the  most  available  for  all  the  purposes 
of  language,  as  well  as  to  acquire  it  the  most  rapidly,  it 
should  be  learned,  they  would  say,  chiefly  by  imitation  or 
as  an  exercise  of  memory.     Tb  give  prominence  to  the  re- 
flective process  is  an  interference.     To  strain  the  generali- 
zing faculty  too  hard  and  depend  upon  it  too  much  is  a 
positive  obstruction.     There  are  many,  indeed,  in  whom 
this  faculty  is  so  feeble  as  wholly  to  break  down  under  the 
task  imposed  upon  it  by  the  grammatical  method,  and  thus 
they  fail  of  making  hardly  any  valuable  acquisition  in  lan- 
guage at  all. 

In  carrying  out  either  the  grammatical  or  the  natural 
method,  there  are  two  different  courses  which  may  be  pur- 
sued. We  may,  adopting  the  natural  method,  either  on  the 
one  hand,  illustraf  e  each  word  and  phrase  by  a  group  of  iso- 
lated examples,  when  the  word  or  phrase  is  one  which  can 
be  illustrated  in  this  way,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  as 
fast  as  possible  and  convenient,  introduce  short  narratives, 
or  dialogues,  or  letters,  or  little  pieces  of  simple  composition 
of  any  sort,  having  each  some  bond  of  connection  as  a  whole, 
and  of  course  pass  on  in  due  time,  from  these  to  others 
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more  difficult.  These  may  be  so  constructed,  that  the  same 
word  or  phrase  shall  occur  repeatedly  in  a  single  lesson ;  and 
in  the  whole  series  or  lessons,  each  word  or  phrase  may  be 
repeated  with  such  frequency,  as  shall  be  requisite  to  impress 
it  upon  the  memory,  and  to  make  it  clearly  understood  and 
well  familiarized  to  the  mind.  Or,  these  two  courses  can  be 
combined ;  that  is,  the  new  words  and  phrases  which  occur 
in  a  lesson  of  connected  composition,  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  groups  of  isolated  examples.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason,  on  the  natural  method,  why  lessons  of  connected 
composition  should  not  be  introduced  at  an  early  period ;  and 
indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  method  seems  to  require  that  they 
should  be  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  grammatical  meth- 
od, also,  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  confining  itself  to  iso- 
lated examples;  but  may  employ  lessons  of  connected 
composition,  so  constructed  that  the  same  class  of  words  and 
in  the  same  relations  shall  recur,  either  constantly,  or  so  fre- 
quently as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  illustration  as  well  as  sep- 
arate examples.  Indeed,  there  are  many  advantages  in  hav- 
ing the  same  word  or  phrase  recur  at  intervals,  rather  than 
in  a  continuous  succession  of  examples. 

There  is  a  question  also  as  to  how  early  and  to  what  ex- 
tent definitions  or  explanations  of  words  by  means  of  other 
words,  should  be  employed,  instead  of  depending  wholly 
upon  signs  as  the  medium  of  explanation.  The  question  is 
important  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  Report ;  for  it  is 
desirable  that  such  definitions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  em- 
ployed to.  advantage,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  in  a 
printed  form., 

The  duty  imposed  upon  your  Committee,  of  pointing  out 
what  method  or  what  combination  of  methods  and  processes, 
is  in  their  judgement  to  be  preferred,  presents  a  task  which 
they  approach  with  no  small  degree  of  diffidence. 

In  acquiring  a  language,  there  are  three  things  to  be 
learned  >^first^  the  form  of  each  word  and  those  of  its  mod- 
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ifications ;  second^  the  connections  it  may  have  with  other 
wordn ;  third^  its  meaning,  as  an  isolated  word,  when  it  has 
any  thus,  and  at  all  events,  its  meaning  as  connected  with 
various  other  words  and  in  different  ways  of  connection. 
In  regard  to  the  connection  of  words  with  each  other,  it  u 
not  enough  to  know  the  rules  which  apply  to  them  as  classes 
as  for  instance,  that  a  preposition  may  follow  an  adjective,  or 
a  verb,  or  noun,  but  we  must  know  what  preposition  may 
follow  what  adjective,  verb,  or  noun,  and  what  is  their 
meaning  as  so  connected.  For  example,  fuU  of^  (not  vMh^) 
fond  of,  affedionate  toward^  look  at,  look  for,  look  after ^ 
an  enemy  of  a  rebel  against.  The  learning  of  individual 
phrases,  in  short,  is  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  acquiring  a 
language. 

As  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  we  shall  only  attempt 
to  lay  down  a  few  general  principles. 

First.  But  one  thing  should  be  taught  at  a  time ;  whether 
word,  or  phrase,  or  principle,  or  whatever  it  be,  teach,  so  far 
as  possible,  but  one  thing  at  one  time.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
the  form  of  a  word,  or  phrase,  and  the  meaning  of  the  same, 
should  be  taught  simultaneously ;  but  with  this  explanation, 
we  repeat,  that  but  one  new  thing  should  be  presented  at 
once,  so  far  as  possible, — ^but  one  new  thing  in  a  sentence, 
and  but  few  in  a  lessson,  the  number  differing  of  course  as 
the  pupil  is  more  or  less  advanced.  On  the  same  principle, 
we  should  not  attempt  to  give  at  once  all  the  significations 
of  a  word,  unless  it  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  more 
clear  the  particular  meaning  in  the  case  in  hand.    . 

Second.  Avoid  perplexing  and  confusing  the  pupil  by 
teaching  too  nearly  together  things  which  are  only  slightly 
distinguished,  and  so  closely  similar,  whether  in  form  or 
meaning,  as  to  be  liable  to  be  confounded  with  each  other. 

Third.  When  a  new  thing  has  been  once  taught,  the  same 
should  recur  in  subsequent  lessons,  with  sufficient  frequency 
and  at  suitable  intervals,  so  as  to  render  it  familiar  and  make  it 
a  permanent  acquisition. 
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Faurffi.  Engraft  the  n9w  upon  the  old.  If  jou  teach  a 
new  phrase,  it  will  be  better  to  have  the  words  of  which  it 
is  composed,  well  known  beforehand  as  separate  words.  If 
70U  teach  a  sentence  involving  a  new  mode  of  construction, 
use  words,  if  possible,  already  familiar ;  and  in  teaching 
new  words,  the  more  familiar  are  both  the  other  words  and 
the  manner  of  combination,  the  better  will  it  be.  In  teach- 
ing language,  the  new  wine  should  be  put  into  old  bottles. 

Take  some  single  sentence  of  the  simplest  form,  presenting 
onlj  the  bare  bones  of  a  sentence ;  or  take  a  longer  com- 
position made  up  of  such  sentences.  Take  this  as  a  skel- 
eton, which,  having  been  thoroughlj  learned,  shall  subse- 
quently and  from  time  to  time  by  degrees,  be  filled  up, 
clothed  upon,  expanded,  and  have  added  to  it  new  limbs  and 
members.  Give  it  also  in  these  various  stages,  under  dif- 
erent  modifications  of  its  principal  parts. 

In  general,  make  up  the  complex  in  various  ways,  out  of 
what  has  been  previously  rendered  familiar. 

In  carrying  out  this  rule,  the  following  of  a  proper  order, 
so  that  what  has  been  previously  learned  shall  serve  as  a  basis 
for  what  is  subsequently  taught,  will  necessarily  to  some 
extent  fall  in  with  the  grammatical  method,  as  respects  the 
arrangement  of  the  exercises. 

Fifth.  The  prominent  aim  of  the  teacher's  efforts,  and 
of  the  lessons  which  he  uses,  should  be  to  make  the  pupil 
familiar  with  each  word  by  its  actual  use,  rather  than  to 
make  him  learn  language  by  the  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples, or  at  any  rate,  by  means  of  their  formal  inculcation. 
If  some  place  may  be  allowed  the  latter,  yet  the  leading 
place  should  in  every  case  be  given  to  the  former.  Each 
word  should  thus  be  made  familiar  in  its  difierent  senses  and 
shades  of  signification ;  the  pupil  should  be  accustomed  to 
its  use  in  connection  with  various  other  words,  and  of  course 
in  all  the  different  modes  of  connection ;  he  should  in  this 
way  be  taught  each  modification  of  the  word,  (if  a  verb,  for 
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instance,)  instead  of  trasting  to  his  knowledge  of  the  way 
in  which  words  of  that  particular  class  are  modified  ;  in  the 
same  way  the  rarieties  of  collocation,  (of  an  adverb,  for 
example, )  should  be  made  familiar.  It  is  true,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  that  little  progress  can  be  made  in  language, 
without  generalization  to  some  extent.  But  language  can- 
not in  any  case  be  taught  to  advantage,  by  pushing  the  op- 
eration to  such  extent  as  to  require  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  generalizing  faculty,  and  beyond  the  limit,  up  to 
which  it  works  spontaneously  and  naturally.  Least  of  all 
can  this  be  done,  when  we  have  untrained,  immature  and 
infantile  minds  to  deal  with.  In  what  we  here  lay  down, 
we  would  follow  the  leading  characteristic  of  that  which  we 
have  before  described  as  the  natural,  in  distinction  from  the 
grammatical  method.  So  far,  however,  as  the  pupil  may 
be  able  to  bear  it,  principles  should  be  taught,  from  time  to 
time,  by  way  of  resume,  making  use  of  the  particulars  which 
have  been  previously  learned.  The  words  whicli  have 
been  taught  may  thus  be  classified,  or  synoptically  arranged, 
and  the  laws  of  construction  which  have  been  employed 
may  be  pointed  out.  We  would  thus  have  grammatical 
generalizations  follow,  instead  of  taking  the  lead ;  which  is 
obviously  the  natural  order  of  things. 

It  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  language  taught  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  so  taught,  that  it  shall  appear  to  the 
pupil  and  be  realized  by  him  as  actually  employed,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  employed,  for  some  purpose,  which  he  fully 
understands,  and  not  as  a  mechanical  exercise,  not  as  a  thing 
constructed  after  a  model  or  by  a  rule,  or  for  the  illustration 
of  a  principle. 

Sixth.  The  rule  we  will  now  lay  dov^,  is  closely  rela- 
ted to  the  one  just  stated.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  lan- 
guage we  use  in  actual  life,  consists  not  of  single  sentences, 
but  of  a  series  of  sentences  connected  together  and  mutually 
related,  none  of  which  can  be  fully  understood  except  in  its 
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connection  with  the  others,  we  would  as  early  as  practica- 
ble, *  introduce  connected  composition,— -short  narratives ; 
dialogues  on  any  Irivial,  every-day  matter ;  letters ;  bits  of 
advice ;  or  little  talks,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  Lessons  for  Children,  but  prepared  especially 
for  our  purpose. 

We  would  use  as  early  as  possible  pieces  of  connected 
composition,  not  only  because  there  is  so  much  of  even  the 
simplest  language  that  can  be  understood  at  all,  only  as  thus 
connected,  but  for  another  very  important  reason.  We 
refer  to  the  greater  interest  they  will  awaken  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil.  So  obvious  is  this,  that  we  need  not  enlarge 
upon  it. 

Such  connected  compositions  are  also  most  useful  as  a 
bond  of  connection  for  retaining  the  knowledge  that  may  be 
acquired.  Around  some  simple  story  which  interests  the 
imagination  of  the  child,  there  will  thus  be  grouped  a  large 
amount  of  learned  lore,  or  what  to  the  child  is  such.  The 
things  which  differ  and  are  distinguished,  will  thus  be  held 
together  and  sharply  contrasted,  and  both  the  form  and  the 
meaning  be  retained  firmly  in  the  mind.  The  various  ques- 
tions, under  different  forms,  that  may  be  employed  upon  this 
little  story,  will  be  far  better  understood,  and  more  securely 
fastened  in  the  memory,  and  be  a  more  available  mental  fur- 
niture, than  if  these  same  forms  of  question  were  taught  in 
a  disconnected  shape. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  possible  so  to  construct 
a  set  of  lessons  of  this  description,  as  to  carry  out  the 
grammatical  method  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  is  at  all 
desirable  that  this  method  should  be  followed.  We  tliink 
that  a  grammatical  principle  may  be  taught  to  better  advan- 
tage, by  introducing  it  occasionally  and  with  suflicient  fre- 
quency in  such  exercises  as  these,  rather  than  by  grouping 
together  a  number  of  detached  examples  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  it.     The  principle  would  thus  develop  itself  to 
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the  pupil,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teadiCGr,  iji  %  imuipfiT 
somewhat  gradual,  and  thus  easj  and  natural ;  also  with  a 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupi^  and  in  a  way  more 
likely  to  call  his  own  judgment  into  exercise.  Lessons  so 
constructed  would  combine  the  advantages  of  the  natural 
and  the  grammatical  methods.  It  would  then  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  each  teacher  to  determine  for  himself,  what 
prominence  he  will  give  to  the  grapimatical  way ;  and  to 
adapt  himself  in  this  respect  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils. 
We  would  have  the  lessons  so  constructed  as  to  be  no  bar 
to  the  progress  of  a  pupil  who  can  learn  merely  by  rote. 

If  the  lessons  were  adapted  as  a  whole  to  the  application 
of  the  grammatical  method  in  this  manner,  we  would  yet 
have  introduced  now  and  then  an  idiom,  or  a  phrase  not 
referable  to  any  principle  by  the  lessons  at  that  stage  of 
progress ;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupil  the  idea  that 
the  language  is  full  of  combinations  which  i^re  to  to  be 
learned  only  as  idiomatio  expressions,  and  so  to  render  his 
use  of  language  more  idiomatic,  than  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  may  be  quite  proper  for  the  teacher  to  enlarge  upon 
the  printed  lesson,  by  bringing  together  some  detached  sen- 
tences for  the  sake  of  further  illustrating  words  or  phrases 
employed  in  the  lesson,  or  principles  involved  in  it,  and  by 
requiring  the  pupil  ako  to  compose  others  of  the  same  sort ; 
while  the  printed  lessons  themselves,  which  are  ail  to  be 
committed  to  memory,  (at  least  in  the  earUer  stages  of  the 
course,)  smd  to  ibrm  the  basis  or  nucleus  of  the  pupil's  ac- 
quisitions in  language,  should  consist  almost  wholly  of  con- 
nected compositions. 

Finally.  It  thus  appears  that  we  incline  to  a  course 
rather  eclectic  than  otherwise,  in  respect  to  the  different 
methods  which  we  have  presented,  and  that  we  are  disposed 
to  secure  at  all  events,  the  advantages  of  that  which  we  have 
described  as  the  natural  method.    If  some  of  th(&  cequisitea 
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we  have  laid  down  should  appear  somewhat  mcompatible 
with  others,  we  would  have  them  so  combined  by  a  sound 
common-sense,  enhghtened  by  both  philosophy  and  experi- 
ence, as  to  realize  the  highest  advantage  on  the  whole. 

We  proceed  now  to  enquire,  how  extensive  should  be  the 
course  prepared  expressly  for  our  pupils ;  and  of  how  many 
and  what  parts  should  it  consist  ? 

The  aim  of  the  first  portion  should  evidently  be,  to  give 
a  knowledge  of  the  simplest  elements  of  the  language.  In 
the  next  part,  which  will  introduce  the  pupil  to  language  of 
a  more  advanced  and  complex  description,  but  yet  easy  and 
simple,  the  subjects  of  the  lesson^,  or  at  least  of  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  them,  should  have  reference  to  matters  of 
every  day  life,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  important  that  the 
pupil  should  know  the  language  pertaining  to  them,  and 
also  that  he  should  be  informed  about  the  things  themselves. 
A  two-fold  object  will  thus  be  accomplished.  The  lessons 
still  should  be  full  of  incident  and  lively  narration.  Dialogue 
may  be  introduced  freely  with  advantage.  Specimens  of 
brief  letters  on  different  occasions  supposed,  should  be 
given ;  and  indeed,  this  should  be  done  from  time  to  time 
through  the  whole  course  of  instruction.  The  extent  of 
this  part  of  the  course  will  be  limited  only  by  time.  Next 
to  this  should  come,  for  pupils  in  this  country,  a  History  of 
the  United  States,  prepared  for  them  expressly,  besides  per- 
haps another  book,  or  books,  of  English,  or  of  general  His- 
tory,  one  or  both.  For  Geography,  some  of  the  books  pre- 
pared  for  ordinary  schools  will  do  well  enough.  But  an 
Arithmetic  is  needed  for  them,  so  prepared,  that  the  practi- 
cal examples  to  be  worked  out,  shall  be  propounded  in 
language  accomodated  to  their  capacity. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  course  of  lessons  or  books,  and 
the  parts  of  which  it  should  consist,  we  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  be  very  specific.  We  think  however  that  the 
books  prepared  expressly  for  our  pupils  shouU  be  enough 
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to  occupy  a  very  large  part  of  the  whole  term  of  instruction. 
By  a  course  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which 
we  have  laid  down,  the  progress  of  the  pupil  would  be  easy, 
and  his  knowledge  clear  and  definite,  so  far  as  he  should 
proceed,  under  thorough  instruction ;  and  by  the  time  he  had 
completed  the  course,  he  would*  have  mastered,  one  by  one, 
so  many  of  the  difficulties  which  language  presents,  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  read  ordinary  books  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  be  able  to  make  still  further  progress  by  their 
use.  How  rapidly  he  would  be  able  to  proceed,  and  how 
much  ground  to  go  over  in  a  set  of  books  so  prepared,  and 
how  extensive  consequently  the  course  might  be  made,  can 
be  determined  only  by  experiment. 

We  deem  it  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  such  a 
set  of  lessons  or  books,  that  the  pupil  should  be  aided,  so 
far  as  the  case  will  admit,  by  definitions  or  explanations  of 
words  by  means  of  other  words,  placed  in  his  hands  in  a 
printed  form.  They  should  be  introduced  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  continually  be  employed,  wherever  they  can  be 
in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  pupil,  using  only  words  which 
he  has  previously  been  made  acquainted  with.  The  modes 
of  definition,  or  explanatioa,  or  suggestion,  which  may  be 
resorted  to,  are  various,  and  should  of  course  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases  ;  but  into  this  we  cannot  enter  at  present.  We 
can  only  specify  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  realized  by 
this  means. 

First  The  permanent  form  of  the  explanation,  making 
independent  study  a  possibility,  presents  obviously  an  im- 
mense advantage.  Indeed,  if  it  should  do  no  more  than  to 
refresh  the  memory,  without  being  adequate  to  convey  the 
idea  originally,  it  would  serve  a  most  important  purpose. 
That  with  such  aid  in  their  hands,  our  pupils  would  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  words  much  more  rapidly  than  they 
can  with  no  such  help,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Second.    Words  would  become  familiarized  by  their  re- 
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peated  use  in  explaining  other  words.  Language  is  a  tool 
which  becomes  sharper  the  more  it  is  used.  The  only  way 
not  to  lose  it,  is  to  keep  it  in  use.  There  is  hence  a  loss, 
when  signs  take  the  place  of  words. 

Third.  Words  are  thus  associated  with  other  words,  as 
their  entire  or  partial  equivalents,  instead  of  being  associa- 
ted with  signs.  This  gives  a  greater  mastery  over  them, 
and  mak^s  them  a  possession  more  available  for  use. 

Fourth.  A  definition  by  words  will  be  commonly  more 
generic,  and  so  more  full  and  correct,  than  an  explanation 
by  signs.  For  example,  if  the  word  ascend  is  first  taught 
in  reference  to  the  ascension  of  our  Savior,  the  word  will 
be  strongly  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  person  going  up 
in  that  manner,  and  the  meaning  will  be  in  effect  limited  to 
that.  But  if  it  be  defined  by  go  upy  and  examples  be' added 
of  its  application  to  different  objects  and  different  ways  of, 
going  up,  the  idea  so  gained  will  be  more  nearly  correct, 
and  will  not  need  a  subsequent  rectification. 

Fiflh.  The  pupil  is  by  this  means  better  prepared  for 
future  progress.  He  has  formed  the  habit  of  independent 
study.  He  has  learned  how  to  understand  verbal  definitions. 
He  has  become  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  applying  a 
general  signification  to  particular  cases. 

Sixth.  There  are  many  words,  of  which  a  more  clear 
and  full  idea  of  the  meaning,  can  be  given  by  means  of  other 
words,  than  can  be  by  signs.  There  are  indeed  other  cases, 
in  which  only  an  imperfect  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  this 
means.  It  would  be  very  proper  in  every  case,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  verbal  explanation,  the  teacher  should  also  ex- 
plain the  word  by  signs.  If  the  verbal  definition  should 
give  only  a  very  general  and  partial  idea  of  the  meaning,  an 
important  purpose  would  still  be  answered,  and  the  idea  can 
be  filled  up,  made  more  particular  and  complete,  by  the  ex- 
planation in  signs. .  To  take  a  new  word,  and  give  at  the 
start  so  precise  an  idea  of  it,  whether  by  the  help  of  other 
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words,  or  of  signs,  or  both  together,  as  will  prevent  the  mis- 
application of  it  by  the  pupil,  is  not  ordinarily  possible. 
The  errors  and  misapplications  into  which  he  is  likely  to  fall, 
should  indeed  be  pointed  out  and  guarded  against  before- 
hand, so  far  as  possible;  but  ordinarily,  the  process  of 
gaining  a  quite  precise  idea  of  a  word,  must  be  for  the  deaf- 
mute  as  it  is  for  the  hearing  person,  a  somewhat  gradual 
one,  and  in  the  end  can  be  most  speedily  and  best  accom- 
plished by  the  correction  of  errors  committed  in  attempting 
to  employ  the  word,  a  reason  being  given,  so  far  as  known^ 
in  exposure  of  the  mistake.  There  are  words  also,  it  is  true, 
which  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  define 
by  means  of  other  words ;  but  that  need  not  prevent  us  from 
using  this  means  of  explanation  so  far  as  we  can  to  advan- 
tage. 

As  these  verbal  definitions  should  vary  in  the  different 
stages  of  progress,  and  according  to  the  stock  of  words  at  each 
period  available  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem  best  to  have 
them  appended  to  each  division  or  volume  of  the  course. 
They  should  be  introduced  very  early ;  as  early,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  pupil  can  understand  that  a  man  is  a  persany 
and  that  a  woman,  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  cliild,  and  an  infant  are 
the  same ;  or,  that  a  horse  is  an  animal^  or  an  ox  is  a  quad- 
ruped ;  or  that  a  robin  is  a  bird.  The  definition  of  such 
words  may  of  course  be  enlarged  as  shall  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, over  and  above  the  giving  of  the  general  term.  By 
beginning  early,  the  pupil  will  become  accustomed  to  the 
understanding  of  verbal  definitions,  and  will  be  able  to  use 
them  with  increasing  advantage  as  he  proceeds. 

Your  Committee*  will  conclude  by  remarking  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  several  features  of  such  a  course  of 
lessons  as  they  have  recommended,  would  be  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  proceed  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  inde- 
pendently of  the  teacher's  aid ;  while  the  teacher  would  still 
have  enough  to  do  to  test  by  various  means  the  correctness 
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of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  and  to  supply  what  the  pupil  maj 
fail  to  secure  by  his  own  efforts,  as  well  as  to  anticipate  what 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  without  assistance. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by 

SAMUEL  PORTER, 

ChuirnuxiTk 


Mr.  Stone — There  is  matter  in  that  Report  that,  if  we  had 
the  time,  would  elicit  a  very  profitable  discussion,  but  our 
time  is  very  limited.  We  wish  to  adjourn  before  dinner. 
I  therefore  suggest  that  the  paper  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Report  was  laid  on  the  table,  without  objection. 

Mr.  GiLLET,  from  the  Committee  on  Inritations,  informed 
the  Convention  that  they  had  invited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison 
,  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Convention. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stone,  Dr.  Peet  presented  to 
the  Convention,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  following  paper, 
entitled  ^^  Memoirs  on  the  History  of  the  Art  of  Instructing 
Hhe  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Second  Period.  Methods  and  Insti- 
tutions.^^ 


MEMOIR 


OS   THX 


HISTORY  OP  THE  ART  OP  INSTRUCTING 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


(SXOOVD  PXUOD.) 


♦•> 


BT    HABVBT    P.    PBBT. 


MEHOlR  Ojr  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  ABT  OP  INSTRUCTING 
THE  DBAP  AND  DUMB.— SECOND  PERIOD. 


BT      HABVET      P.       PXXT. 


In  a  Memoir  read  at  the  first  of  our  Conventions^  that 
which  assembled  at  New  York,  in  July,  1860,  and  reprinted 
in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  April, 
1851,  (Vol.  III.  p.  129,  &c.,)  were  embraced  the  results  of 
a  careful  and  laborious  research  into  the  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  the  Art  of  Instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ex- 
tending however,  but  little  beyond'  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  present  paper  is  designed  to  re- 
sume the  subject  where  the  former  one  leflf  it,  and  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  period  of  neariy  two  centuries,  covered  by  the 
fi^st  Memoir,  we  saw  isolated  teachers  arising  at  distant 
points  and  at  long  intervals,— each,  for  the  most  part,  igno- 
rant when  he  began  his  novel  career,  that  any  others  had 
jH^cededhim;  so  that  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  pro- 
ccisses  were  invented  several  times  over ;  each  teacher  also, 
charged  himself  with  the  insti*uction  of  but  one  or  two 
pupils  at  one  time^  and  few  appear  to  have  taught  in  the 
course  of  their  lives  more  than  half  a  dozen  deaf-mutes,  if 
so  many. 

The  period  at  which  we  resume  the  subject  is  that  which 
was  marked  by' the  advent  of  the  Alibe  de  I'Epee,  that 
great  benefactor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  era,  by  com- 
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mon  consent,  is  taken  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  dispensa- 
tion,— a  dawn  of  brighter  hopes,  brightly  fulfilled,  for  the 
deaf-mutes  of  many  countries.  And  not  only  was  the  rising 
of  this  luminary  the  advent  of  a  better  day  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  but  by  an  interesting  coincidence,  remarked  by  more 
than  one  writer,  it  was  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  horizon  of  two  lesser,  yet  eminent  lights, 
—each  the  herald  of  a  day  of  awakening  and  gradual  eleva- 
tion to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  his  own  country ; — ^for  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  all  existing  institutions  for  deaf-mutes 
may  be  traced  to  the  impulses  communicated  by  the  labors 
and  success  of  three  instructors,  each  of  whom  had  his 
attention  first  drawn  to  this  subject  between  the  years  1765 
and  1760.* 

These  three  instructors  were  Samuel  Heinicke  in  Saxony, 
Thomas  Braidwood  in  Scotland,  and  Charles  Michel  De 
PEpee  in  Paris.  We  propose  to  give,  in  some  detail,  such 
information  as  we  have  been  able  to  glean  respecting  the 
history  and  methods  of  the  two  former,  and  a  somewhat 
extended  digest  of  the  works  of  the  latter. 

To  De  PEpee,  though  here  naming  him  last,  we  propose 


*  There  is  sdme  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  at  which  De  TEpee's 
labors  began.  The  Abbe  Jamet  of  Caen»  in  a  Memoir  published  in 
1820,  states  that  the  Father  Yanin,  whose  place  De  TEpee  undertook  to 
supply,  died  "about  ihe  year  1755.*'  Jamet  is  not  very  accurate  in  his 
statements,  and  we  doubt  whether  this  is  more  than  probable  conjecture, 
though  the  date  has  been  accepted  as  a  fact  by  subsequent  writers,  as 
Dr.  Neumann,  Guyot,  and  the  editor  of  the  Hamburg  Reports.  Our 
dd  friend.  Prof.  Vaisse  of  Paris,  (formerly  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion,) is  content  to  say  "  between  the  years  1755  and  1760/'  (Article 
"  Sourds-Muets*'  in  the  Encyclopedia  Itf  oderne,  XXY,  654,)  and  as  no 
information  on  this  point  is  given  in  De  TEpee's  own  writings,  this  is 
doubtless  as  near  as  we  can  now  come  to  the  date  in  question.  Hein- 
icke, we  shall  see,  began  as  early  as  1755,  though  his  first  essay  was 
brief,  and  his  career  properly  began  several  years  later.  Braidwood 
began  as  early  as  1760. 
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to  give  our  nrst  and  chief  attention ; — holding  the  opinion^ 
in  which  probably  70U  will  all  concur,  that  his  titles  to  our 
veneration  are  strongest,  both  on  account  of  the  disinteres- 
ted and  saintly  benevolence  of  his  character,  in  which,  if  not 
in  other  respects,  he  shines  out  unapproachable  by  his  two 
rivals,  and  because  he  was  the  first  who  fully  recognized  the 
utility  of  the  language  of  signs  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  asserted  its  capability  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion and  improvement,  principles  that  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  methods  now  followed  in  America,  as  well  as 
in  Continental  Europe  south  of  Grermany. 

We  purpose  also  to  give,  in  connection,  such  an  account 
of  the  cotemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of  the  three 
just  named,  as  may  bring  down  the  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
methods  and  institutions  to  our  own  times. 

Charles  Michel  De  PEpee  was  bom  at  Versailles,  a  re- 
nowned city  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  26th  November,  1712, 
— a  date  still  kept  as  a  family  festival  by  the  deaf-mutes  of 
France.  His  father,  who  was  architect  to  the  king,  a  man 
in  easy  circumstances,  of  simple  manners,  and  severe  probity, 
designed  him  for  a  scientific  career ;  but  the  early  inclina- 
tions of  the  young  man  leading  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, he  studied  theology,  and  was  admitted  in  due  time 
into  that  body  distinguished  in  France  by  the  title  of  Abbe, 
who  sometimes  exercise  sacerdotal  functions,  and  sometimes 
are  mere  men  of  science  and  letters.  In  the  case  of  the 
young  De  I'Epee,  his  zeal  and  wishes  were  for  actual  service 
in  the  church ;  but  the  liberality  of  his  theological  opinions 
prevented  the  consummation  of  his  wishes,  except  for  a  brief 
period,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Troyes,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Bossuet.  Finding  himself,  afler  the  loss  of  this  patron,  tn- 
terdided  by  his  superiors,  that  is,  deprived  of  the  right  to 
exercise  clerical  functions,  he  took  up  the  calling  of  an  ad- 
vocate to  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  but  inheriting  an  easy 
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fortune  from  hijs  la^ther^  PPB^^  ^^1^?^^  Iiye4  it  Paris  a  life 
of  literary  ease.  Such  was  his  uneventful  life  till  he  had 
passed,  by  several  years,  the  age.  qf  forty,  vtrhen  a  providen- 
tial circumstance  opened  to  him  a  new  career,  in  which  he 
fouxid  at  last  his  true  vocation,  and  embarked  with  all  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  9,  sanguine  and  self-sacrificing  nature ; 
an^  with  results  that,  while  critic|M  examini^tipn  inay  show 
them  inferior  to  those  attained  by  other  teachers  before  and 
since ; — yet  far  beyond  aU  previous  example,  awakened  the 
attention  of  th^  world  to  the  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — 
brought  these  unfQjrtunate  beings  within  the  p^le  of  our 
common  humanity^  and  gave  them  ^  hold  on  the  sympathies 
of  theif  more  fortunate  brethren. 

Before  1 750,  there  was  very  litjtle  said,  thought,  or  done 
concerning  the  instruction  of  the  ^ea^f  and  dunib  in  France. 
We  are  tol^  .0^  Freijcb  writers  who  positively  denied  the 
possibility  of  instructing  the  de^l  an^  dumb  a  century  after. 
I^once  .bad  jbrilUantly  demonstrated  that  possibility.  The 
names  of  three  or  four  teachers  who,  a  little  before  Pe 
rjEpee,  had  atjempte.d  !with  more  or  less  success  the  educa- 
tion of  on^  pr  two  deaf-j^ute?,  are  mentioned  by  himself  and 
others.  It  does  not,  however,  comport  with  the  design  of 
this  paper  to  ^peak  of  such  uninteresting  teachers  as  Erpaud, 
and  Madame  Sainte  Boae.  Pereira  merits  apd  shal)  here- 
after  receiv^^  piore  particular  mentioi;i. 

Inhere  rejQoains  the  father  Vajiin,  who  it  appears,  gave 
JesaQus  to  oi^e  or  tiyp  pupils  at  a  t|me,  ei)4eavorjng  to  im- 
pait  fPQi^  f^^  religious  notiona  by  the  aid  of  pictures.  I^^ 
dp^s  no};  AppAf r  to  have  ^u.C'Ce|eded  indeed,  in  irpparting  ideaa 
ciith^r  c^^ar  pr  eleyatcid^  if  we  may  judge  by  the  statement 
of  one  q/  his  pupils.'^    Stil)  his  lessona  doubtless  promoted 


*  Sahoureax  de  Fontenai,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
^  a  disth^guiahfsd  pupil  of  Pereir^,  received  at  one  time  lessons  from 
Father  Vaiiin  I)y  pictures,  of  the  effect  of  which  he  says,  "  I  believed 
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the  happiness  and  intellectual  developement  of  the  recip- 
ients, giving  hope  to  their  friends^  and  awakening  a  higher 
consciousness  in  themselves.  His  death,  leaving  one  of  the 
tasks  he  had  thus  undertaken  very  incomplete,  was  the  occa- 
sion that  De  I'Epee,  to  whose  knowledge  this  case  was 
providentially  brought,  first  had  his  sympathies  interested 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  himself  says,  ^^  The 
Father  Vanin,  a  very  worthy  priest  of  the  order  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  had  begun  by  the  aid  of  pictures,  (a  resource 
in  itself  feeble  and  very  uncertam,)  the  education  of  two 
twin  sisters,  who  were  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  This 
charitable  minister  being  dead,  the  two  poor  girls  found 
themselves  without  succor,  no  one  having  been  wilting, 
during  quite  a  long  time,  to  undertake  the  continuance  or 
recommencement  of  this  work.  Believing  therefore,  that 
these  two  children  would  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  their 
religion,  if  I  did  not  essay  some  method  to  teach  it  to  them, 
I  was  touched  with  compassion  for  them,  and  said  that 
they  might  be  brought  to  me,  I  would  do  all  I  could  for 
them.''  Such  was  the  modest  beginnmg  that  led  to  results 
now  hardly  appreciable,  and  still  expanding  and  brightening 
in  the  future. 

De  PEpee  was  at  that  time  totally  ignorant  of  the  means 
used  by  the  few  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  who  had  preceded 
him ;  ignorant  indeed,  it  seems,  that  any  had  preceded  him 
in  this  career,  except  the  Father  Vanin  with  his  pictures, 
which  he  remarks,  were  not  to  his  taste.  The  teaching  of 
articulation,  it  seems,  never  occurred  to  him.  A  two-hand- 
ed manual  alphabet,  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from 
infancy,  he  considered  would  only  be  useful  in  teaching  his 


that  God  the  Father  was  a  venerable  old  man,  dwelling  in  the  sky ;  that 

the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  dove  surrounded  by  rays  of  light ;  that  the  devil 

was  a  hideous  monster,  abiding  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  etc.    Thus  1 

had  sensible,  material,  mechanical  ideas  of  religion.**     Letter  cited  b^ 

Degerando,  I.  425. 
—36 
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pupils  to  ready  that  is,  to  distinguish  and  repeat  the  letters 
of  words.  It  was  not  till  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later 
that  he  learned  the  one-handed  alphabet  from  Fontenai,  the 
pupil  of  Pereira.*  "  The  question"  he  says,  "  was  to  lead 
my  pupils  to  the  understanding  of  words.''  Seeking  for 
light  in  this  new  path,  there  came  back  to  his  recollection 
as  by  inspiration,  a  reminiscence  of  a  lesson  received  in  his 
youth  from  his  own  teacher  in  philosophy,  who  proved  to 
him  that  "  there  was  no  more  necessary  connection  between 
metaphysical  ideas  and  the  articulated  sounds  that  strike  our 
ears,  than  between  these  same  ideas  and  the  written  charac- 
ters that  strike  our  eyes,"  and  hence, "  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  instruct  deaf-mutes  by  written  characters,  always  ac- 
companied by  signs,  as  other  men  are  taught  by  spoken 
words  and  gestures."J  Following  out  the  vein  of  thought 
thus  suggested,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  signs  used  nat- 
urally by  deaf-mutes,  and  conceived  that  "  a  method  of  com- 
bined signs  should  be  the  most  convenient  and  surest  way, 
as  it  could  be  equally  applied  to  things  absent  or  present, 
dependent  or  independent  of  sense."  That  is,  he  first  of  all 
men,  so  far  as  is  known,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  language  of 
signs,  having  its  radicals  in  the  natural  language  of  gestures, 
but  developed  and  extended  on  certain  rational  or  logical 
principles  till  it  should  become,  in  its  vocabulary,  its  syntax 
and  its  inflection,  so  far  parallel  to  speech,  as  to  admit  the 
task  of  instruction  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  translation  of 
words  into  signs.  Such  was  the  genesis  of  Methodical 
Signs,  which  have  been  more  praised  and  more  decried  than 
any  other  instrument  ever  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 


*  Institution  des  Sourds  et  Muets,  etc.  Part  I.  p.  101. 

X  Veritable  Maniere,  etc.,  p.  157.  "I  had/'  adds  De  TEpee,  "no  idea 
at  that  time  that  Providence  then  laid  the  foundations  of  the  work  to 
which  I  was  destined.** 
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The  boldness  of  this  conception,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  remarkable.  The  teachers  who  preceded  him  of  couree 
used  natural  signs  more  or  less  in  the  beginning ;  but 
none  of  them  seems  to  have  even  suspected  any  extensive 
capability  of  cultivation  or  development  in  that  language. 
The  conception  of  De  I'Epee,  it  is  true,  was  not,  at  the 
first  effort,  (an  entirely  new  idea  seldom  is,)  happily  or 
judiciously  carried  out ;  but  it  led  to  that  improvement  and 
development  of  the  language  of  signs  which  has,  above  all 
other  causes,  facilitated  the  instructioo  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  promoted  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
development,  and  social  enjoyments  of  this  unfortunate  class 
of  our  fellow-men.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  summing 
up  the  claims  of  De  I'Epee  to  the  gratitude  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  that,  far  beyond  all  others,  both  by  precept  and 
exarnple,  he  urged  their  case  on  the  attention  of  the  world 
in  that  light  in  which  it  appeals  strongest  to  their  benevolent 
feelings  and  religious  sympathies.  Teaching  gratuitously, 
and  devoting  all  his  energies,  and  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  was  in  time  able  to  inspire  others  with 
his  own  zeal,  to  influence  the  establishment  of  oilier  schools 
for  deaf-mutes, — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  to  raise 
up  numerous  and  zealous  successors  in  the  work  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself.  Other  early  teacheni  either  regar- 
ded the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  mere  matter 
of  philosophical  curiosity,  or  sought  to  make  a  secret  and  a 
monopoly  of  it.  It  required  the  great  heart  and  self-sacri- 
ficing zeal  of  De  I'Epee  to  give  that  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  deaf  mute  instruction  that  comprehended  in  its  benefits 
the  many  instead  of  the  favored  few.  It  is  mail '"  ' 
him  that,  instead  of  the  glimmRr  of  a  few  scatl 
(he  deaf  and  dumb  of  Europe  and  America  now 
progressive  light  and  warmth  of  a  general  Spring 

That  the  signs  of  De  I'Epee  were  often  cunr 
artificial,  need  not  surprise  us.    It  is  not  to  be 
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that  a  man  of  forty-five,  Who  hitherto  could  have  had  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  pantomime  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
should  succeed  in  all  cases  in  devising,  almost  extempora- 
neously, signs  for  thousands  of  words,  each  of  which  should 
be  at  once  significant  and  convenient.  Many  of  his  signs 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  are  still  in  use.  Others 
have  been  superseded  by  signs  more  significant,  or  more 
convenient.  We  will  presently  cite  specimens  of  the  various 
classes  of  signs  described  in  his  works. 

The  name  of  methodic  signs  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  De  PEpee,  because  his  signs  formed  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion. It  would  be  unjust  to  him,  however,  to  suppose  that 
his  method  consisted  only  in  the  use  of  these  signs.  Though 
in  process  of  time,  his  system,  according  to  the  report  of 
Sicard,  in  his  own  hands,  certainly  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
hrs  followers,  reduced  itself  to  the  mere  association  of  words 
with  methodical  signs, — so  that  while  the  pupil  wrote  with- 
out hesitation  from  the  dictation  of  his  master  the  most 
complicated  and  elevated  sentences,  he  merely  gave  proof 
of  a  good  memory,  and  had  himself  no  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  what  he  wrote, — the  course  described  by  De 
PEpee  himself  is  more  rational.  He  was  solicitous,  in  the 
beginning,  to  attach  clear  ideas^  directly  to  words,  introdu- 
cing methodical  signs  afterwards,  as  a  means  6f  dictating 
words  and  sentences.  And  at  a  later  period  of  the  course, 
he  gives  in  details  rational  methods  for  developing  ideas  of 
a  higher  order. 

Many,  and  ourself  among  the  number,  have  taken  it  for 
grtmted,  on  the  express  authority  of  the  Baron  Degerando, 
in  his  celebrated  wofk,  ^^  De  I'Education  des  Sourds- 
Muets,"  (Tome  1.  p.  462,  488,)  that  De  PEpee  held  the 
theory  which  is  still  maintained  by  some  of  his  followers, 
that  ideas  cannot  be  attached  to  or  recalled  by  the  mere 
written  forms  of  words,  without  the  assistance  of  some 
more  simple  and  natural  set  of  signs  as  intermediaries.     As 
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mth  those  who  learned  language  through  the  ear,  alphabetic 
words  recall  the  corresponding  spoken  words,  and  these  last 
bring  with  them  the  ideas,  so  they  hold  that  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  words  must  first  recall  or  suggest  signs  before  the 
ideas  they  express  will  be  apprehended.  Degeraudo  repre- 
sents our  Abbe  as  *^  always  pre-occupied  with  the  dominant 
idea  that  an  intermediary  was  necessary  between  written 
words  and  ideas,  seeing  in  the  manual  alphabet  only  an  imi- 
tation of  writing,  and  discovering  only  in  methodic  signs  the 
faculty  of  replacing  speech  in  its  functions  of  the  immediate 
expression  of  ideas."  We  naturally  accepted  a  statement 
so  positive  from  such  high  authority ;  till  a  more  diligent  ex- 
amination of  De  PEpee's  own  works  has  led  us  to  suspect  the 
Baron  of  putting  forth  as  the  opinions  of  De  PEpee,  deduc- 
tions of  his  own,  from  insufficient  premises.  Certainly  De 
PEpee  no  where  distinctly  enunciates  such  a  theory,  so  far 
at  least  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  by  quite  diligent 
research  through  both  his  editions.  The  very  passages  to 
which  Degerando  refers  in  support  of  his  statement,  only 
imply  that  the  Abbe  did  not  believe  that  the  mere  spelling 
of  a  word  or  phrase  to  a  deaf-mute  would  give  him  any 
conception  of  its  meaning,  while  the  explaining  it  by  ges- 
tures would.  He  certainly  exaggerates  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  his  methodic  signs  ia  making  intelligible  at  first 
sight  words  very  likely  representing  ideas  beyond  the  pres- 
ent range  of  the  pupil's  intellect.  But  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  anywhere  an  intimation  that  he  considered 
the  association  between  words  and  signs  necessary  and  in- 
delible, or  that  he  held  it  impossible  for  deaf-mutes  to  read 
understandingly  without  the  association  of  words  with  signs. 
Such  a  theory  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  himself  in  divers  places  as  the  foundation  of  his 
method,  viz,  that  there  is  no  more  necessary  association 
between  ideas  and  spoken  words,  than  between  ideas  and 
written  words, — and  that  manual  signs  are  as  necessary  in 
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the  beginning  to  give  the  intelligence  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.*  Starting  with  such  principles,  he  was  not  likely  to 
discard  them,  when  he  had  before  his  eyes,  in  the  case  of 
Fontenai  already  mentioned,  a  deaf-mute  of  rare  intelligence, 
quite  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  methodic  signs.  He 
regarded  his  methodic  signs  as  a  ready  and  infallible  mode 
of  giving  the  signification  of  even  abstract  words, — and  as 
a  highly  important  aid  to  the  development  of  the  thinking 
and  reasoning  faculties ;  but  not,  it  seems  to  us,  as  necessary 
to  be  recalled  by  the  sight  of  a  written  word,  before  the 
written  word  can  suggest  its  idea. 

The  methodical  signs  of  De  I'Epee  were  of  two  kinds, 
the  natural,  wliich  formed  the  radicals  of  the  language,  and 
needed  no  explanation ;  and  the  grammatical  or  systematic 
(raisonee)  which  required  rational  explanation.  Most  of 
his  signs,  however,  were  compounded  of  one  natural  and 
several  grammatical  signs.  There  were  words  again,  the 
radical  signs  of  which  were  singularly  complicated,  by  means 
of  a  somewhat  fanciful  analysis.  We  will  presently  give 
specimens  of  these  different  classes  of  signs.  It  may  inter- 
est you  first  to  know  how  this  eminent  teacher  began  the  in- 
struction of  a  deaf-mute. 

He  began  by  teaching  the  manual  alphabet,  or  rather 
causing  it  to  be  taught,  by  some  volunteer  assistant,  or  an 
older  pupil.  He  represents  this  first  lesson  as  requiring 
usually  but  an  hour. 

The  next  lesson  consisted  in  writing  in  large  characters, 
with  a  crayon  on  a  blackboard,  the  two  words,  la  portCy  (the 
door,)  and  showing  them  the  door.  This  word  they  com- 
mitted to  memory  precisely  as  our  own  pupils  do  to  this 
day,  by  spelling  over  on  their  fingers  five  or  six  times,  the 
letters  which  compose  each  word.  Other  words  are  suc- 
cessively taught  in  the  pame  way,  embracing  objects  in  the 

•  Veritable  Manierc,  etc.  p.  XIV,  167,  238. 
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room,  and  the  rarious  parts  of  the  body ;  at  first  in  large 
characters  on  the  blackboard,  and  then  in  ordinary  charac- 
ters on  as  many  separate  cards,  which  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  pupils,  and  of  which  their  companions  amuse 
themselves  in  making  them  guess  the  meaning,  laughing  at 
them  when  they  miss  it.  "  Experience,"  says  our  Abbe, 
"  teaches  us  that  every  deaf-mute  of  tolerable  active  mind 
will  learn  in  this  way  upwards  of  eighty  words  in  three 
days  ;"*  an  assertion  we  find  it  difficult  to  give  full  credit 
to ;  and  certainly  our  incredulity  is  not  greatly  helped  when 
we  find  him  afterwards  giving  directions  by  which  a  whole 
class  of  deaf-mutes  are  to  acquire  five  thousand  words  in 
three  months ;  J  a  Herculean  achievement,  exampled  if  at  all, 
only  in  tlie  heroic  ages  of  our  art. 

That  you  may  not  think  the  worthy  Abbe  an  unconscion- 
able romancer,  it  is  right  to  explain  that  this  last  marvelous 
rate  of  progress  is  not  given  as  an  actual  result  of  experience, 
but  as  a  result  to  be  counted  on  under  a  beau-ideal  of  a  sys- 
tem,  when,  the  pupils  being  all  bright  and  well  disposed,  the 
teacher  divides  the  walls  of  his  school  room  into  compart- 
ments, writing  in  alphabetical  order,  nouns  in  one  compart- 
ment, verbs  in  another,  adjectives  in  a  third,  minor  parts  of 
speech  in  a  fourth,  (it  being  De  PEpee's  idea  that  words  thus 
placed  in  large  letters  before  the*  eyes  of  the  pupils  would 
make  a  stronger  impression  on  their  memory  than  if  spelled  in 
fugitive  characters;) — ^then  the  teacher  pointing  out  each 
word  with  his  rod,  and  making  the  methodic  sign  for  each,  and 
causing  his  pupils  to  repeat  it  after  him,  gets  through  thirty 
words,  embracing  different  parts  of  speech,  at  a  lesson,  two 
lessons  a  day,  and  according  to  all  the  laws  of  numbers,  at 
that  rate,  eighteen  hundred  in  the  first  month ;  and  as  before 
stated,  more  than  five  thousand  in  three  months ;  the  acqui- 

•  Veritable  Maniere,  etc.  p.  5- 

^  Institution  des  Sourda  et  Muets,  p.  173. 
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sition  of  words  after  the  first  month  or  two  being  appar- 
ently somewhat  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  practice  in 
combining  them  in  sentences.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  wild,  child-like  calculation  is  offered  in  good  faith  ; 
and  it  is  only  one  of  many  child-like  traits.  It  is  proper 
farther  to  add,  that  it  appears  only  in  the  first  edition  of  De 
PEpee's  method,  being  we  think,  suppressed  in  the  second. 

To  return  to  the  Abbe's  own  method  of  teaching  the 
meaning  of  words.  The  pupil  having  learned,  as  already 
explained,  some  eighty  names  of  present  objects,  is  at 
once  introduced  to  the  verb,  by  having  presented  to  him 
the  six  persons,  (singular  and  plural,)  of  the  indicative 
present  of  the  verb  porter ^  (to  carry).  The  teacher, 
calling  his  pupils  around  him,  with  the  new  comer  at  his 
side,  puts  himself  in  the  first  person,  and  ostentatiously 
and  laboriously  carries  a  large  book  round -the  room.  He 
next  puts  the  new  comer  in  the  second  person,  and  engages 
him  to  carry  in  his  turn.  In  this  mode  they  go  on  conjuga- 
ting in  action  several  verbs  expressing  actions  which  can  be 
performed  in  the  room.  Thus  at  the  earliest  period  the  pu- 
pil is  introduced  to  complete  sentences,  such  as  :  I  carry  the 
book ;  Thou  shuttest  the  windows ;  They  look  at  the  mir- 
ror. We  should  prefer  nouns  to  pronouns  for  the  nomini- 
tive ;  but  tlie  Abbe's  design  was  to  introduce  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  conjugation  of  verbs, — ^a  more  difficult  and  im- 
portant study  in  the  French  language  than  in  our  own. 

Thus  far  in  the  course,  (we  are  now  following  the  second 
edition.  La  Veritable  Maniere,  etc.,  and  not  the  fiiist.  Insti- 
tution des  Sourds  et  Muets,  etc.,)  there  is  no  question  of 
methodical  signs ;  the  pupil  has  only  had  words  and  i Jeas 
presented  to  him.  But  every  noun  taught  had  before  it  on 
the  card  its  appropriate  article,  of  which  the  French  lan- 
guage furishes  several,  while  we  have  only  our  the.  Le 
miroir,  the  looking  glass,  la  chaise,  ffie  chair,  P  armoire,  the 
cupboard,  da  pain,  bread,  etc.    The  first  methodic  sign 
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given  is  a  sign  for  the  article.  We  cannot  say  it  is  signifi- 
cant, but  it  is  curious.  The  good  Abbe  was,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  ^'  a  Theologian,  not  a  Grammarian."  A  rational 
or  significant  sign  for  the  article  seems  beyond  his  powers. 
He  had  recourse  to  an  etymological  one.  Making  the  pupil 
remark  the  joints  {articulations^)  of  his  own  hands,  etc,  he 
remarked  that  the  article  joined  words  as  these  joints  did 
limbs,  ( the  grammarians,  he  adds,  will  pardon  me  if  this  defi- 
nition is  not  theirs,)  and  henceforward  the  movement  of  the 
right  forefinger,  bent  two  or  three  times  in  the  form  of  a  hook, 
became  the  systematic  {raisonee)  sign  for  every  article. 
As  in  the  French  language,  the  article  varies  to  express  gen- 
der and  number ;  he  added  the  signs  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  his  time  with  little  variation,  of  the  hat  for 
the  male,  and  the  coiffure  for  the  female ;  signs  condemned 
by  Sicard  as  unnatural  and  ridiculous  when  applied  to  ani- 
mals and  inanimate  things,  but  of  which  the  convenience  has 
preserved  the  use,  and  of  which  usage  has  given  as  much 
significance  as  we  attach  to  the  words  he  and  she.  His  signs 
for  the  plural  also,  do  not  greatly  vary  from  those  now  used. 
Common  sense  has  thus  preserved  the  more  convenient  of 
his  signs,  and  rejected  the  others. 

Other  parts  of  speech  are  now  brought  in  apace,  and 
methodical  signs  for  each  grammatical  distinction,  person, 
tense,  case,  etc,  presented,  not  as  some  may  suppose,  for 
purposes  of  parsing,  but  to  form  a  permanent  part  of  the 
sign  for  each  word,  by  tacking  these  grammatical  signs,  in 
the  way  of  prefixes  and  terminations,  to  the  radicals  taken 
from  the  natural  language  of  signs.  The  signs  for  substan- 
tive and  adjective  have  come  down  to  us,  the  right  hand 
representing  the  substantive^  or  the  adjective,  according  as 
it  was  placed  under  or  thrown  atdp  of  the  left.  This  sign 
was  further  explained  by  a  process  at  least  as  rational  as  the 
celebrated  one  by  which  Sicard  abstracted  the  adjective 
from  within  the  entrails  of  the  substantive.     The  teacher 
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writes  on  one  card  a  name,  as  Pefer,  and  on  other  cards 
several  adjectives,  as  taU,  short,  rich,  poor,  strong,  weak, 
etc.  Peter  comes  in,  and  according  to  the  qualities  he  is 
seen  to  possess,  the  proper  adjectives  are  laid  upon  his  name. 
Thus  the  paper  noun  Peter  becomes  the  substance,  to  sup- 
port any  number  of  pa])er  qualities. 

I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  De  PEpee's  sign  for  adverb, 
adding  to  the  sign  for  adjective  the  placing  the  hand  by  the 
side,  because  an  adverb  is  placed  by  the  side  of  a  verb  to 
modify  it,  is  more  or  less  rational  than  Sicard's  sign  of 
doubling  the  sign  for  the  adjective.  But  De  I'Epee's  sign 
for  preposition  is  odd  enough.  ^^  Each  has  its  particular 
sign  according  to  its  signification;  but  the  general  sign 
which  belongs  to  them  all  is  made  by  bending  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  and  making  the  hand  in  that  position  march 
from  left  to  right,  upon  the  same  line  on  which  we  read  or 
write,  because  then  we  meet  with  the  prepositions  before 
finding  the  word  which  they  govern."  The  Abbe  must 
have  been  put  to  it  to  devise  a  rational  sign  for  this  part  of 
speech.  And  the  particular  signs  for  each  preposition  are 
hardly  better,  e.  g.  for  wUh,  the  two  hands  are  curved,  and 
placed  together  in  form  of  a  parenthesis,  (  )  with  intimation 
that  they  enclose  between  them  several  things  together. 

I  have  time  to  describe  but  one  or  two  more  of  De 
I'Kpee's  grammatical  signs.  His  sign  for  the  infinitive 
mood  consisted  in  the  seeming  to  seek  and  not  find,  because 
no  person  is  found  for  that  mood,  and  he  distinguished  the 
three  past  tenses  by  pointing  over  the  shoulder  once  for  the 
imperfect,  twice  for  the  perfect,  and  three  times  for  the  plu- 
perfect^ 


*  In  another  place,  he  ^tes,  that  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  too 
mach  gesticulation,  he  was  accustomed  in  practice,  to  abiid^e  his  signs  ; 
making  thesignB  for  the  tenses,  for  instance,  merely  by  slight  motions 
oi  the  right  hand  over  tlje  left  (Insiitution  de«  Sourds  et  Mueis 
p.  121.) 
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For  your  amusement,  I  will  not  omit  his  sign  for  nothing. 
First  giving  a  rational  explanation  of  the  word,  by  taking 
articles  out  of  a  hat  till  there  was  nothing  left ;  he  adds, 
'^  The  sign  for  nothing  is  known  to  every  body.  We  take 
the  top  of  our  two  front  teeth  in  our  fingers,  and  then  jerk 
the  hand  quickly  away.  All  the  deaf  and  dumb  understand 
the  sign,  even  before  they  have  anything  to  do  with  our 
lessons."  This  odd  sign  is  certainly  neither  natural  or  grace- 
ful, and  it  must  Iiave  been  a  strange  caprice  that  made  it, 
as  the  Abbe's  remarks  imply  it  was,  a  popular  sign  in  Paris 
in  his  day. 

The  signs  of  which  examples  have  been  given,  were 
mainly  designed,  as  we  have  remarked,  as  inflections,  pre- 
fixes and  sufiixes.  The  radical  signs  were  taken  as  we 
have  said,  either  from  the  natural  signs  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  from  analysis.  Those  of  the  former  kind  are  sel- 
dom described,  but  probably  for  the  most  part  were  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  as  we  now  use,  though  the  com- 
pounds formed  on  them  would  not  now  always  meet  with 
favor ;  such  for  instance,  as  the  signs  for  with^  {cum)  and 
take,  (prehendere)  for  comprehend.  The  analytical  signs 
appear,  from  the  few  specimens  we  have,  to  have  been  sel- 
dom happily  conceived,  and  have  given  place,  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  language,  to  metaphorical  or  allegorical 
signs.  I  will  give  two  specimens  of  these  analytical  signs. 
The  sign  for  aimer  (love  or  like)  was  made  by  "  looking  at 
the  object  loved,  at  the  same  time  laying  strongly  the 
right  hand  on  the  mouth,  while  the  left  is  on  the  heart ;  the 
right  is  then  brought  with  a  new  force  upon  the  heart,  in 
conjunction  with  the  left,  and  the  sign  for  the  infinitive  is 
added."  To  this  radical,  not  quite  wanting  in  natural  ex- 
pression, prefixes  and  suffixes  are  added  to  express  the 
large  family  of  words  derived  from  the  Latin  Amo ;  as 
amity,  amor,  amiable,  amicable,  etc ;  and  others  of  kindred 
meaning. 
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A  more  remarkable  instance  was  the  sign  for  the  radical 
verb  croiref  (to  believe,  Latiin  credere).    De  PEpee  decom- 
posed this  word,  (in  its  theological  sense  be  it  observed,) 
on  this  wise : 

I  say  yes  with  the  mind.     I  think  yes. 

-  -  -.       )     I  say  yc5  with  the  heart.     I  love  to  think  yes. 

X  oei%ef)e»  \v  '^iji  ^i 

I  say  yes  with  the  mouth. 

I  do  not  see  with  my  eyoH. 

Upon  this  rather  fine  drawn  analysis,  he  formed  the 
sign  of  the  word  by  touching  successively  and  rapidly 
with  the  finger  the  forehead,  heart  and  mouth  with  a  yes, 
and  the  eyes  with  a  no ;  ( i.  e.  the  motions  of  the  head 
universally  understood  to  signify  yes  or  no.)  We  doubt 
whether  any  person,  deaf-mute  or  not,  seeing  this  sign  for 
the  first  time,  would  be  able  to  divine  its  meaning.  Of  course 
it  was  the  radical  of  a  large  family ;  a  specimen  of  which  may 
not  be  uninteresting.  Incredibility  would  be  represen- 
ted by  the  sign  for  the  radical,  the  sign  already  described 
for  the  adjective ;  the  sign  for  neccessity,  ('much  the  same 
as  we  still  use,)  the  sign  for  abstractton,  (such  as  we  still 
use,)  and  finally  the  sign  for  negation.  I  leave  you  to  judge 
how  far  such  8ig^s  are  natural,  or  likely  to  accomplish  De 
PEpee's  dream  of  a  Universal  Language  of  Methodical  signs. 
Not  dissimilar  to  the  example  just  cited  were  the  five  signs 
for  unintelligibility ;  the  writing  of  which  word  by  one  of 
his  pupib  stopped  the,  mouth  of  a  doubting  visitor,  (an  emi- 
nent man  of  letters,/  who  had  stigmatized  the  deaf  and 
dumb  as  demi-^utomaions,  but  upon  such  proofs  as  the  writing 
of  a  few  abstruse  words  by  the  dictation  of  signs,  and  a 
definition  of  metaphysical  ideas,  probably  equally  an  a£fair  of 
the  memory,  made  the  amende  honorable,  by  retracting  his 
degrading  opinions. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  both  of  De  PEpee's  use  of  meth- 
odical signs,  and  of  the  interest  and  admiration  which  his 
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lessons  excited  in  visitors.  The  visitor  seems  to  have  taken 
for  granted, — the  teacher  himself  to  have  believed  in  good 
faith  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  received  the  full  intelligence  of 
the  word,  however  elevated  and  difficult,  when  they  had 
been  taught  to  associate  one  of  these  complicated  and  artifi- 
cial signs  with  it.*  We  must  remember,  however,  that  one 
great  end  which  the  good  Abbe  proposed  to  himself  wad,  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  many  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers of  his  time,  that  speech,  the  literal  word,  is  the  exclu- 
sive channel  of  faith,  and  vehicle  for  abstract  ideas.  Proofs 
that  would  satisfy  the  world  satisfied  him.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  analyze  critically  the  degree  of  his  own  success, 
when  he  found  that  the  proofs  he  presented  awakened  a  high 
degree  of  public  interest  and  admiration  in  a  once  despised 
and  neglected  class  of  our  fellow  men.  Of  his  own  success 
he  thus  speaks : 

"  Formerly  it  was  believed  that  all  the  just  claims  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  satisfied  in  providing  for  their  physical 
wants ;  but  they  were  carefully  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Now  this  is  all  changed.  Several  deaf-mutes 
have  shown  themselves  to  the  world.  Our  exercises  have 
excited  public  attention ;  people  of  every  rank  and  condition 
have  come  to  them  in  crowds.  Those  sustaining  these 
exercises  have  been  embraced,  applauded,  covered  with 
praises,  crowned  with  laurels.  These  children  who  had  till 
then  been  regarded  as  the  cast-aways  of  nature,  have  ap- 


*  After  the  mode  of  rational  development  of  such  ideas  given  in  hit 
work,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  De  TEpee's  pupils  understood  the 
general  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  understand,  believe^  judge,  etc ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  if  they  annexed  any  clear  distinctive  ideas  to  such 
words  as  credibility,  uninklligibiltty,  etc,  or  could  use  correctly  such 
words  except  by  dictation  of  the  master.  We  regret  that  our  space  will 
not  admit  of  citing  at  length  De  TEpee's  method  of  developing  ideas  of 
an  elevated  class,  and  it  will  hardly  bear  abridgment. 
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peared  with  more  distinction,  and  done  more  honor  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers  than  their  other  children,  who  bluslied 
at  their  inferiority  to  their  deaf-mute  brothers  and  sisters. 
Tears  of  tenderness  and  joy  have  succeeded  to  groans  and 
sighs.  These  actors  of  a  new  kind  are  now  shown  with  as 
much  confidence  and  pleasure  as  heretofore  precautions  were 
taken  to  hide  them." 

If  De  PEpee  regarded  these  proofs  of  the  public  appreci- 
ation of  his  labors  with  complacency,  if  he  was  flattered  by 
the  not  unfrequent  presence  of  eminent  personages,  up  to 
the  rank  of  emperor,  at  his  lessons,  it  was  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  his  adopted  chilren,  the  deaf  and  dumb.     He  invari- 
ably declined  all  honors  and  gifts  to  himself,  all  payment  for 
his  instructions,  (if  the  children  of  the  wealthy  appeared  at 
his  lessons,  he  remarks,  it  was  but  by  toleration,  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor,  not  for  theirs  that  he  gave  them ; )  but 
all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  extend  more  widely  the  ben- 
efits of  instruction,  and  especially  of  religious  instruction,  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  countries.     He  engaged  to  put  any 
man  of  good  capacity  in  full  possession  of  his  method  in  six 
months ;  and  gave  instances  in  which  it  had  been  acquired  in 
much  less  time.     He  had  the  satisfaction  to  form  instructors 
who  having  acquired  his  method,  opened  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  generally  under  governmental  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage,  in  Rome,  Vienna,  Zurich,  Groningen,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  we  believe,  other  places. 

Of  his  own  life  as  an  instructor,  we  know  but  little.  He 
informs  us  that  his  pupils  did  not  live  with  him  ;  that,  ex- 
cept the  few  to  whom  he  gave  more  especial  pains  at  cer- 
tain times,  in  preparation  for  public  exercises,  they  came 
to  him  but  twice  a  week  for  instruction,  having  apparently, 
certain  lessons  given  them  to  study  at  home  by  the  assis- 
tance of  those  with  whom  they  lived.  In  1776,  perhaps 
eighteen  years  after  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
began,  the  number  of  his  pupils  exceeded  thirty.     In  1 784, 
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they  had  increased  to  more  than  sixty  ;*  and  he  speaks  of 
the  "three  houses  in  which  a  part  of  these  children  live," 
doubtless  boarded  there  at  his  own  expense. 

For  you  all  have  heard  the  tradition  that,  having  inheri- 
ted an  income  of  14,000  livres  (about  twenty-six  hundred 
dollars  of  our  money, )  he  appropriated,  (in  the  latter  part 
of  his  career  we  suppose,)  two  thousand  livres  to  his  own 
personal  expenses ;  and  faithfully  devoted  the  rest  to  the 
support  of  his  indigent  pupils.  The  saintly  legend  that  has 
been  told  of  his  denying  himself  necessary  fuel  rather  than 
encroach  on  this  fund,  till  moved  from  his  resolution  by  the 
tears  of  his  pupils,  who  entreated  him  to  preserve  himself 
for  their  sake  ;  refers  we  suppose,  to  some  religious  penance 
he  had  imposed  upon  himself.  He  says  of  himself  in  1 776, 
in  explanation  of  his  zeal  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  that  he  had  just  reason  to  fear  he  had  lived 
too  easy  a  life  in  this  world,  and  desired  at  least  to  win 
heaven  by  conducting  others  thither. 

I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  romantic 
history,  which  you  have  doubtless  all  read,  in  some  form  or 
other,  of  the  deaf-mute  lad  found  abandoned  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  taken  of  course  to  De  I'Epee,  and  by  his  researches 
and  efforts  legally  recognized  as  the  heir  of  a  noble  family 
in  the  South  of  France.  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  case, 
the  benevolent  old  man  was  imposed  on,  perhaps  on  no  bet- 
ter ground  than  that  the  decision  given  in  favor  of  his  pro- 
tege during  the  Abbe's  life  time,  was  by  the  interest  of 
powerful  litigants,  reversed  after  his  death ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate "  Count  de  Solar  "  reduced  to  misery,  enlisted  in  the 
revolutionary  armies,  and  perished  in  battle. 


*  In  1783,  De  r£pee  states,  in  a  letter  to  the  Academy  of  Zurich 
that  be  had  then  under  his  care,  sixty-eight  deaf-mutes.  Probably  no 
other  early  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  had  more  than  twenty  pupils  at  once  ; 
very  few  so  many.  (By  a  piece  of  singular  carelessness,  the  English 
translator  of  De  I'Epee's  works,  makes  him  say  he  had  had  606  pupils.) 
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Occasionally  De  PEpee  felt  called  on  to  defend  his  method 
against  the  attacks  of  rival  teachers.  When  he  hegan  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  was  not,  he  states, 
aware  that  there  was  then  in  Paris  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes, 
who  had  formed  some  pupils.  This  was  Jacob  Rodriguez 
Pereira,  a  Spaniard,*  whose  name  is  written  in  French, 
Pereire.  Coming  to  Bourdeaux,  probably  about  1 740,  he  un- 
dertook the  education  of  several  deaf-mutes  of  wealthy  fam- 
ilies, keeping  or  affecting  to  keep  his  method  or  processes  a 
secret,  for  divulging  which  he  asked  of  the  government  a 
large  compensation,  which  being  withheld,  he  never  gave 
them  to  the  world.  Enough  however,  has  been  gathered 
respecting  his  method  to  establish,  that  there  was  probably 
nothing  very  peculiar  or  marvelous  in  it-J  He  relied  much 
on  a  manual  alphabet  which,  by  its  rapidity  in  exhibiting 
words,  enabled  him  to  depend  more  than  teachers  usually  can. 
On  usage  in  making  his  pupils  familiar  with  the  value  of 
words  and  phrases  in  discourse.  Thus  he  seems  to  have 
used  signs  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  have  supposed 
this  manual  alphabet,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  to  be 
the  same  we  now  use,  since  as  we  have  seen,  De  PEpee 
first  learned  the  one-handed  alphabet  from  a  pupil  of  Pereira, 
— were  it  not  that  it  is  alleged  that  the  alphabet  of  the  lat- 
ter embraced  signs  for  syllables  as  well  as  for  letters.  So 
far  as  we  can  gather,  however,  from  the  statements  of 
Pereira  himself^  as  cited  by  Degerando,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  his  syllabic  signs  were  mainly  signs  for  those 
combinations  of  letters,  quite  frequent  in  French,  which  are 

■'■■—■■  ■  ■     ■        ■  ^B^M^M^^— — ^i»^i^M  ■  ■     ■  ■  I       ■  l»  ■        -I  I  I  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■—  ■     ■  ^1  ^^B^i^— ^    ■■■  ^— ^^M^^^^ 

*  De  TEpee  and  others  after  him,  call  Pereira  a  Portuguese,  probably 
because  he  had  resided  in  Portugal  before  coining  to  France.  Accor- 
ding to  Dr.  Neumann,  he  was  bom  in  Estremadura,  a  Spanish  province 
bordering  on  Portugal,  in  1716,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1780. 

X  De  TEpee,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Heinicke,  intimates  that  Pereira, 
in  teaching  his  pupils  to  articulate,  used  a  gold  or  silver  instrument,  and 
gave  his  lessons  in  stridt  privacy,  with  an^ affectation  of  mystery. 
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pronounced  as  one  articulation,  for  which  it  might  perhaps 
suffice  to  add  slight  accents  made  by  the  finger  to  the  letter 
denoting  the  proper  articulation.  Certain  it  is,  that  Pereira 
claimed  for  his  alphabet  a  much  greater  rapidity  than  by  the 
common  manual  alphabets,  and  professed  by  its  means,  to 
represent  words  as  they  are  pronounced,  thus  making  it 
useful  for  his  lessons  in  articulation.* 

He  seems  to  have  began  with  these  lessons  in  articulation, 
which  occupied  most  of  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  months, 
during  which  the  pupil  only  learned  to  pronounce  long  lists 
of  words,  and  some  familiar  phrases.  In  the  future  devel- 
opment of  his  method,  he  was  more  solicitous  to  give  the 
intelligence  of  wor4s  and  phrases,  mainly  by  actual  use  in  real 
life  and  in  society ;  and  by  a  judicious  course  of  reading. 
From  what  we  know  of  his  method,  while  it  might  enable  a 
zealous  and  expert  teacher,  living  constantly  with  his  pupils, 
to  carry  the  education  of  the  latter  to  a  high  degree  of  success, 
it  was  very  ill  adapted  to  the  teacher  of  a  class,  especially 
one  like  De  PEpee,  who  had  a  class  composed  of  pupils  in 
very  various  stages  of  progress. 

A  few  years  before  De  PEpee's  labors  began,  in  1749 
and  in  1751,  Pereira  exhibited  two  of  his  pupils  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  obtained  a  very  favorable  report 
from  a  Commission  of  which  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Buf- 
fon,  was  a  member.  One  of  these,  already  more  than  once 
mentioned,  Saboureux  de  Fontenai,  a  god-son  of  a  duke, 
after  leaving  the  care  of  Pereira,  acquired,  we  are  told,  by 
the  help  of  methods  and  dictionaries,  several  languages.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that,  though  his  ability  to  articulate 
was  a  prominent  point  at  his  exhibition  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  no  benefit  to  him  in 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  found  that  Dr.  Neumann  (p.  74, 

note,)  represents  the  improved  Manual  Alphabet  of  Pereira,  without 

the  signs  for  pronunciation,  to  be  the  same  now  used  in  all  the  schools 

for  deaf-mutes  except  the  British. 
—38 
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later  life.  De  PEpee,  on  whom  he  frequently  called,  repre- 
sents him  as  anxious  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  his  manual 
alphabet,  as  with  those  not  versed  in  it,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  use  of  his  tablets.  And  when,  in  1770,  he  applied  to 
the  Swedish  scholar  Biornstahl,  then  in  Paris,  for  advice  as 
to  the  best  method  and  books  to  begin  the  study  of  Arabic, 
( which  he  desired  to  study  he  said,  that  he  might  "  become 
acquainted  with  the  Metaphysics  of  the  primitive  lan- 
guage,") the  Swede  described  him  as  ^'a  cdaster  of  languages 
who  had  never  spoken  a  word  in  his  life.  The  mode  of 
communicating  with  him  is  by  writing  for  those  that  do  not 
understand  his  finger  language."*  A  case  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  barrister,  Lowe,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  Dr. 
Watson,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  ^'  a  stranger  might  ex- 
change with  him  several  sentences  before  discovering  that 
he  was  totally  deaf;"  but  who  informed  us  personally  that 
his  usual  mode  of  communicating  with  his  own  family  was 
by  the  fingers,  and  with  strangers  by  writing. 

When  the  labors  and  success  of  De  PEpee  began  to  at- 
tract public  attention,  and  to  draw  eminent  visitors  to  his 
school,  Pereira  perhaps  felt  some  professional  jealousy  of 
a  teacher  whose  disinterested  benevolence  contrasted  so 
strongly  with  his  own  ruling  self-interest.  He  appears  to 
have  expressed  in  conversation,  disparaging  opinions,  to  which 
his  own  reputation  and  success  gave  weight,  concerning 
the  method  of  De  I'Epee ;  and  his  most  distinguished  pupil, 
Fontenai,  making  brief  visits  to  De  I'Epee's  school,  under- 
took to  write  a  book  against  that  method,  which  however, 
never  saw, — ^possibly  did  not  deserve  to  see  the  light. 
Portions  of  this  work  he  however  communicated  to  De  PEpee 
himself,  and  these  actual  or  intended  attacks  on  his  method 
decided  him  to  give  it  to  the  world,  in  connection  with 
what  he  knew  of  the  method  of  Pereira,  and  let  the'  world 


*  LeUer  of  Biornstahl,  cited  by  Dr.  Neumann. 
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judge  between  them.  Hence  De  PEpee's  first  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1776,  the  "  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  by 
means  df  Methodical  Signs/'  in  which  his  strictures  on  the 
method  of  Pereira,  which  he  supposed  to  consist  mainly  in 
the  use  of  the  improved  manual  alphabet,  (christened  by 
Fontenai  dactylology ^ )  are  mixed  up  with  the  explfmations 
of  his  own  method  through  almost  every  chapter.  In  the 
second  edition,  that  of  1 784,  ^^  The  true  manner  of  Instruc- 
ting the  Deaf  and  Dumb  confirmed  by  long  experience,"  all 
this  polemic  is  omitted  ;  but  instead,  the  famous  controversy 
between  De  I'Epee  and  Heinicke  is  added  as  an  appendix. 
Of  this  we  shall  speak  presently,  when  we  treat  of  Heinicke. 
It  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  hear  that  De  I'Epee 
though  the  founder  of  the  school  that  is  usually  distmguished 
as  dispensing  with  or  rejecting  the  teaching  of  articulation, 
was  a  zealous  and  successful  teacher  of  articulation  to  his 
pupils.  When  he  began  the  education  of  the  twin  sisters, 
it  is  true,  the  idea  of  teaching  them  to  speak  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  him.  The  object  he  proposed  was  to 
develope  their  ideas  by  developing  their  own  language  of 
gestures;  (an  idea  with  which  he  started  right,  and  soon 
went  astray).  But  one  day,  probably  years  afterward,  a 
stranger  brought  to  his  school  a  copy  of  Bonet's  work, 
^^  The  art  of  teaching  the  Dumb  to  Speak,"  (an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  our  former  Memoir,)  and  De  I'Epee  im- 
mediately set  about  learning  the  Spanish  language  that  he 
might  study  Bonet's  work  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  A 
friend  soon  after  directed  him  where  to  find  the  Latin  work 
of  Amman  on  the  same  subject ;  and  guided  by  the  com- 
bined light  of  these  masters,  he  taught  several  of  his  pupils 
to  speak  and  to  read  on  the  lips.  As  a  crowning  proof  of 
their  attainments  in  articulation,  he  states  that  one  lad,  deaf 
and  dumb  from  birth,  recited  with  perfect  propriety,  at  a 
public  exercise  before  a  brilliant  audience,  a  Latin  oration 
of  five  pages ;  and  that  the  same  deaf-mute  sustained  viva- 
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vocBy  with  a  condisciple^  a  regular  disputation  in  philosophy, 
(the  arguments  he  is  careful  to  add  were  communicated). 
Of  course  these  extraordinary  exercises,  like  the  answering 
of  a  few  select  pupils  to  a  long  list  qf  theological  questions 
in  five  different  languages,  were  part  of  the  means  by  which 
the  good  Abbe  endeavored  to  win  popular  favor  for  his 
method,  to  the  sole  ultimate  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

At  one  time  De  PEpen  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  teach 
all  his  pupils  to  speak  and  to  read  on  the  lips.  With  some- 
what perhaps  of  exaggeration,  he  represents  their  expertness 
in  the  latter  art  as  such,  (though  he  admits  that  they  rather 
guessed  at  than  distinctly  perceived  the  words,)  that  he  was 
obliged  to  caution  visitors  not  to  say  any  thing  in  their  pres- 
ence that  might  excite  the  vanity  of  some  pupils,  and  the 
jealousy  of  others.  As  the  number  o  f  his  pupils  increased, 
mere  physical  inability  to  give  the  requisite  time  and  labor 
to  each  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  lessons  in  articulation  ; 
but  having,  compiled  a  clear  and  simple  treatise  on  that 
branch  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  (a  work  still  of  authority 
in  France,)  he  counseled  the  deaf-mute's  own  friends,  with 
that  aid,  to  take  up  and  carry  out  a  labor  which  he  consid- 
ered as  a  merely  mechanical  one,  only  demanding  ordinary 
capacity,  with  good  will  and  invincible  patience. 

De  I'Epee  also  began,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils  and  of 
his  successors,  the  preparation  of  a  Dictionary  of  Signs ;  but 
this  labor  was  cut  short  by  his  death,  in  December,  1789,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven. 

After  his  death,  the  good  but  unfortunate  Louis  assumed 
the  support  of  his  school,  which  since  then  has  found  favor 
with  all  the  successive  governments  of  France ;  and  has  fur- 
nished teachers,  and  methods,  (very  varying  methods  it  is 
true,)  and  its  still  improving  dialect  of  the  sign-language  to 
scores  of  other  institutions,  which  in  turn  have  supplied 
others ;  so  that  all  the  existing  schools  for  deaf-mutes  in  South- 
em  Europe  and  in  America  may  be  considered  as  shoots,  more 
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or  less  remote,  more  or  less  pruned  and  grafted,  from  the 
seedling  first  cultirated  by  De  PEpee. 

Some  mention  here  seems  due,  though  it  breaks  the  order 
of  our  sketch,  to  a  cotemporaiy  of  De  PEpee,  the  Abbe 
Deschamps  of  Orleans.  This  good  ecclesiastic,  like  De 
PEpee,  also  gave  gratuitous  lessons  to  indigent  deaf-mutes, 
but  unlike  him,  ofiered  peculiar  privileges  to  the  children  of 
the  rich,  for  whom  he  kept  a  pension  (or  boarding  school), 
offering  in  addition  to  his  own  speciality,  to  provide  masters, 
if  desired,  for  all  the  usual  accomplishments  of  youth  of  their 
rank,  as  drawing,  fencing,  riding,  &c. 

Deschamps  published  in  1779,  an  Elementary  Course  of 
Education  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  which,  while  mention- 
ing De  PEpee  and  hi<^  methodical  signs  with  respect,  he 
gives  the  preference  to  articulation  with  writing  as  the  chief 
end  of  instruction,  and  instrument  of  thought  and  communi- 
cation. Unable  to  dispense  with  signs  entirely,  he  restrict- 
ed their  use  as  much  as  possible.  "  We  do  not,"  he  says, 
"  use  the  mode  of  signs  for  the  education  of  our  pupils, 
because  we  fear  that,  so  instructed,  they  would  still  be 
strangers  among  men  who  do  not  converse  by  sifjns."  Sim- 
ilar objections  to  the  teaching  by  signs,  and  neglect  of  articu- 
lation have  been  put  forth  in  our  own  times  by  men  who,  like 
Deschamps,  fancied  that  the  teaching  of  articulation  and 
labial  reading,  difficult,  imperfect  and  fugitive  acquisitions  as 
they  are  for  deaf-mute?^,  would  enable  them  to  profit,  like 
children  who  hear,  by  the  promiscuous  oral  intercourse  of 
society.  Another  of  the  speculative  reasons  given  by  Des- 
champs for  prefering  articulation  to  signs,  will  surprise  you. 
He  held  that  the  latter  are  not,  and  that  the  former  is  adapted 
to  the  case  of  a  person  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from  birth,*  for 

*  De  TEpee  not  only  offers  to  teach  such  a  peraon,  but  actually  men- 
tions (a  fact  we  believe  not  before  noted)  a  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl,  whom  he  proposed  to  instruct,  if  she  did  not  prove  to  be  idiotic  also, 
which  was  probably  the  case,  as  no  farther  mention  is  made  of  her. 
Inst,  de  S.  M.  03. 
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the  education  of  whom,  should  such  a  case  of  extreme  mis- 
fortune be  found,  he  gives  a  dozen  pages  of  special  direc- 
tions; proposing  as  means  of  communication,  articulation, 
reading  the  speech  of  others  by  putting  the  finger  on  the  lips, 
of  the  speaker,  writing  in  the  hand,  and  letters  in  relief. 
He  does  not  speak  of  employing  with  them  a  manual  alpha- 
bet, (the  instrument  found  so  effective  in  this  case  in  our 
times  by  Dr.  Howe,)  probably  because  the  manual  alphabet, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  used  by  him  with  his  other  pupils, 
was  singularly  awkward  and  inconvenient.  Half  the  letters 
were  made  by  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs ;  e.  g.  for  p 
a  stamp  of  the  foot ;  for  /"  a  blow  in  the  air ;  for  v  the  fin- 
gers like  pincers  seize  the  nose.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  men  give  up  old  habits,  that  when 
a  manual  alphabet  made  on  one  hand,  ( quite  similar  to  that 
we  use,)  was  communicated  to  him,  while  admitting  its  su- 
periority, and  recommending  it  to  others,  he  persisted  in 
the  use  of  his  accustomed  alphabet,  (like  the  modem  Eng- 
lish teachers, )  rather  than  incur  the  trouble  of  familiarizing 
himself  with  a  far  more  convenient  one.'*' 

You  have  probably  all  heard  of  the  deaf  book-binder 
Pierre  Desloges,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the  method 
of  Deschamps,  and  spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  lan- 
guage of  action.  This  Desloges  was  one  of  those  who,  by 
the  loss  of  hearing  in  childhood,  entailing  by  degrees  the 
loss  or  disuse  of  speech,  though  still  retaining  the  ability  to 
read  and  write,  find  themselves  afflicted  with  a  keen  relish 
for  social  enjoyments,  which  to  them,  in  the  society  of 
those  who  hear,  are  like  the  cup  of  Tantalus.  Persons  of 
this  class,  having  once  learned  the  language  of  signs,  are 
ever  found  to  have  a  strong  predilection  for  the  society  of 


*  The  Italian  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  to  this  day,  use  a  similarly  in- 
conrenient  alphabet,  as  is  stated  in  my  Report  on  European  Institationt, 
p.  282. 
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those  who  can  converse  with  them  by  signs.  In  such  society 
only  do  they  find  themselves  restored  to  the  full  measure  of 
social  enjoyment ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  superiority  of  an 
expanded  and  improved  dialect  of  signs  over  all  other  me- 
diums of  communication,  for  promoting  the  intellectual 
development  and  social  happiness  of  a  school  or  a  com- 
munity of  deaf-mutes.  v 

De  PEpee  had  a  rival  of  les^  candor  and  disinterestedness 
than  Deschamps,  but  of  greater  ability  and  reputation,  in 
Samuel  Heinicke.     I  need  not  give  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Heinicke,  as  such  a  sketch,  originally  given  in  the  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Institution  of  Hamburgh,  but  translated  with 
rather  more  elegance  than  accuracy  from  Morel's  Annales, 
by  our  late  lamented  co-laborer,  Luzerne  Rae,  may  be  found 
in  the  American  Annals,  for  April  1848,  (Vol.  I.  p.  166  and 
on).    It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  state, 
that  Heinicke  was  bom  in  1729 ;  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  simple  farmer ;  that  he  entered  the  body-guard  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  mainly  to  have  greater  leisure  for  literary 
pursuits ;  that  while  in  this  service,  about  the  year  1756,  he 
gave  lessons  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  in  Dresden,  an  experi- 
ment interrupted  by  the  Seven  Tears  War,  and  that,  after 
much  suffering  in  that  war  in  a  beseiged  town,  and  as  a 
prisoner,  he  made  his  escape,  and  after  some  stay  in  his  na- 
tive village,  went  with  his  wife  to  Jena,  where  he  supported 
himself  while  a  student  in  the  University,  by  his  skill  in  music. 
Settling  afterwards  as  a  teacher  at  Eppendorf,  near  Ham- 
burgh, he  again  met  with  deaf-mutes  whom  he  instructed 
with  such  success,  that  his  reputation  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  whom,  first  of  all  rulers, 
is  due  the  praise  of  making  provision  for  the  support  of  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.     By  the  invitation  of  this 
prince,  Heinicke  removed  his  school  to  Leipsic  in  April, 
1778.    The  Institution  thus  founded  furnished  teachers  and 
methods  to  the  other  early  German  schools ;  and  the  method 
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of  Heinicke  more  or  less  modified  is  stiU  dominant  through- 
out Germany.  Heinicke  himself  beginning  his  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  little  earlier  than  De  l'£pee, 
survived  the  latter  a  few  months  only,  dying  in  April,  1790, 
of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

That  Heinicke,  a  self-made  man,  who  had  won  a  social 
position  by  severe  labor,  and  had  a  family  dependent  on  him, 
should  make  no  pre^nsions  to  the  self-sacrificing  benevo- 
lence of  the  childless  and  comparatively  wealthy  French 
priest,  is  quite  natural  and  excusable.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
excuse  the  overweening  presumption  of  the  German  teacher, 
who,  keeping  his  own  methods  a  secret,  like  Pereira,  to  be 
bought  with  a  princely  price,  publicly  decried  rival  methods', 
which  he  did  not  take  the  pains  to  be  acquainted  with,  as 
useless,  delusive  and  nonsensical. 

Shortly  after  Heinicke  had  opened  his  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  at  Leipsic,  another  was  opened  in  Vienna,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  U,  who,  having  been 
present  at  De  I'Epee's  lessons,  and  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  a  deaf-mute  girl  in  a  noble  family  of  Vienna,  had 
sent  to  him  a  young  priest,  the  Abbe  Storck,  to  acquire  the 
method  of  the  French  teacher,  and  transplant  it  to  his  own 
dominions.  The  opinions  publicly  put  forth  by  Heinicke 
concerning  the  method  of  De  I'Epee,  produced  a  discussion 
between  him  and  Storck,  which  was  soon  transferred  to  De 
I'Epee  himself;  and  several  letters  which  passed  between 
him  and  Heinicke  remain  to  provoke  rather  than  gratify 
curiosity;  for  while  the  German  is  self-conceited,  brief, 
oracular, — and  the  Frenchman  self-complacent,  diffuse,  frank, 
— ^it  is  difficult  to  get  from  their  respective  letters  any  clear 
ideas  of  the  principles  of  either ;  or  what  were  the  actual 
points  of  difference  between  them. 

It  is  known  however,  that  influenced  by  the  views  of  Am 
man,  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  our  former  Memoir,  and 
who  ascribed  to  speech  a  mysterious  efficacy,  Heinicke  had 
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become  possessed  of  the  dominant  idea  that  articulate 
words  were  necessary  to  thought  and  reasoning.  Hence 
he  considered  it  a  point  of  great  importance  to  teach  his 
pupils  first  of  all,  to  articulate,  and  aware  that  with  them 
articulation  is  not  what  it  is  to  us,  but  reduces  itself  to  the 
sensations  produced  by  the  mere  movements  and  contacts 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  he  pretended,  perhaps  believed, 
that  he  had  made  particular  sensations  of  taste  answer  to 
particular  articulations,  thus  apparently  persuading  himself 
that  he  had  gifted  his  pupils  with  an  internal  speech,  if  not 
exactly  the  same  as  our  own,  yet  capable  like  ours,  of  fur- 
nishing the  direct  signs  of  ideas,  and  instruments  of  thought 
and  reasoning.  These  signs  and  instruments  he  positively 
denied  could  be  furnished  by  the  written  forms  of  words,— 
and  even  that  those  written  forms,  which  he  contemptuously 
likened  to  confused  heaps  of  flies'  and  spiders'  legs,  could 
be  independently  retained  and  contemplated  in  the  mind. 
That  a  system  of  signs  or  gestures  could  be  employed  as 
the  direct  signs  of  elevated  or  abstract  ideas,  or  if  so  em- 
ployed, could  convey  any  correct  ideas  to  the  minds  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  seemed  to  him  mere  folly,  delusion  and  pre- 
tense. 

De  PEpee  appeals  much  to  the  testimony  of  eminent  vis- 
itors, from  the  Emperor  Joseph  downward,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  exercises  of  his  pupils.  It  does  not  appear  how- 
ever,  that  they  could  testify  more  than  that  the  pupils  could 
write  from  the  dictation  of  methodical  signs  anything 
that  might  be  proposed,— a  letter  taken  from  the  visitor's 
pocket  for  instance ;  so  that  though  this  test  showed  that 
contrary  to  what  Heinicke  asserted,  words  and  signs  could 
be  retained  and  repeated  without  any  connection  with  artic- 
ulation, (inasmuch  as  some  of  these  pupils  had  never  been 
taught  to  speak,)  still  the  question,  whether  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed were  clearly  apprehended  by  the  deaf-mute  who 

wrote  the  words,  remains  open. 
—39 
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De  I'Epee  also,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his  diffuse 
letters^  aided  by  the  summary  given  by  the  Academy  of  Zu- 
rich in  their  decision  in  his  favor  on  the  controversy,  held 
that  written  words  could  be  distinctly  contemplated  in  the 
mind ;  more  especially  by  deaf-mutes,  whose  attention,  by 
the  loss  of  hearing  is  concentrated  in  the  sense  of  sight ; 
hence  that  the  direct  association  of  ideas  with  written  words 
is  possible ;  yet  admitting  it  to  be  dilHcult,  he  proposes  his 
system  of  methodic  signs  as  a  convenient  intermediary.  He 
admits  the  utility  of  teaching  articulation,  in  which  he  cites 
eminent  instances  of  his  own  success  ;*  but  considers  it,  not 
an  indispensable  part  of  education,  but  merely  a  useful  ac- 
complishment. 

Another  German  academician  attacked  the  method  of  De 
I'Epee  on  no  more  rational  grounds  than  Heinicke.  This 
was  Nicolai  of  Berlin,  who  attending  a  public  exercise  of 
Storck,  proposed  that  one  of  the  pupils  should  give  an  ac- 
count in  writing  of  an  action  which  the  visitor  should  per- 
form himself.  The  challenge  was  accepted ;  Nicolai  laid 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  the  pupil  designated,  who  had 
conjugated  verbs  and  declined  pronouns  in  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  their  conjugations  and  declensions  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  signs,  thus  suddenly  thrown  on  her  own  resources, 
merely  wrote,  ^^  hand  lie  on  hearV^X  Nicolai  says  he  had 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  protesting  or  solemnly  affirm- 
ing.  Dr.  Neumann  remarks  that  either  he  was  a  bad  mimic, 
or  the  pupil  a  mere  beginner.  However  he  went  away  sat- 
isfied that  pantomime  was  not  adapted  to  convey  abstract 


*  Lord  Monboddo,  as  cited  in  "  Vox  Oculia  Subjecta*'  speaks  of  one 
of  De  r£pee*s  pupils,  **  whom  I  particularly  remember,  who  spoke  so 
pleasantly  that  I  should  not  have  known  him  to  be  deaf." 

X  Sicard  says  he  merely  wrote  the  two  words  hand  and  breast,  and 
that  Nicolai  concluded  the  method  was  only  adapted  to  teach  the  no- 
menclature of  visible  objects.  We  take  the  more  probable  version  from 
Dr.  Neumann. 
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ideas,  and  that  De  PEpee's  signs  were  good  for  nothing ! 
We  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  what  appears  to  be  the 
true  account  of  this  matter  from  Dr.  Neumann  (p.  Ill, 
note,)  because  the  version  of  it  given  by  Sicard  is  much  less 
favorable  to  the  results  of  De  I'Epee's  method,  as  practiced 
by  Storck.  We  only  add  that  Nicolai,  when  De  PEpee 
endeavored  to  engage  him  in  a  discussion,  only  answered 
with  very  little  of  the  courtesy  proper  between  men  of  let- 
ters, that  he  had, not  condemned  the  method  of  De  PEpee, 
but  that  of  Storck,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  latter  to  reply. 
Heinicke  was  not  the  first  in  his  own  country  to  claim 
public  attention  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  were  sev- 
eral German  teachers  prior  to  him  in  time ;  and  of  a  succes- 
sion of  German  writers,  Degerando  says  as  many  as  fifty, 
who  treated  with  more  or  less  detail  of  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  during  the  eighteenth  and  first  quarter  of 
the  ninteenth  centuries,  several  were  cotemporary  with  Hein- 
icke. The  more  distinguished  early  names  were  Kerger  and 
Raphael,  the  latter  of  whom  is  briefly  noticed  in  our  for- 
mer memoir. 

In  1775,  three  years  before  Heinicke's  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Leipsic,  there  was  published  in  that  city,  by  Otho 
Benjamin  Lasius,  a  "  superior  ecclesiastic "  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Zell,  (now  a  part  of  Hanover,)  a  work  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  education  of  a  young  lady  deaf  and 
dumb  from  birth,  the  Fraulein  Von  Meding.  This  case  is  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  in  the  instruction  of  this  girl  her 
teacher  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  writing,  without  any 
aid  from  a  manual  alphabet,  (though  he  devised  one  with- 
out using  it,)  from  articulation,  or  even,  so  far  as  appears, 
from  signs,  beyond  such  simple  gestures  as  are  indispensable 
in  the  beginning.  In  the  space  of  two  years  Lasius  met 
with  fair  success,  his  pupil  being  able  to  converse  by  writ- 
ing ;  and  his  work  was  in  public  esteem  in  its  day ;— though 
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says  Degerando,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  method  it  des- 
cribes was  adopted  by  any  other  teachers.'*' 

Cotemporary  with  Lasius  was  anotlier  ecclesiastic,  J.  F. 
L.  Arnold!,  who  having  successfully  edu  cated  the  deaf-mute 
son  of  a  Hessian  noble,  afterwards  received  private  pupils 
of  this  exceptional  class.  His  method  was  mainly  distin- 
guished by  the  prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  use  of 
pictures,  not  merely  for  teaching  the  names  of  single  ob- 
jects, but  also  for  elucidating  the  sense  of  a  whole  proposi- 
tion. By  a  series  of  pictures,  he  displayed  to  his  pupils  the 
histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  even,  it 
seems,  endeavored  by  the  same  means,  like  Vanin,  to  alle- 
gorize the  doctrinal  parts  of  religion.  Though  the  value 
he  put  on  this  aid  to  instruction  led  him  to  desire  the  con- 
stant assistance  of  one  skilled  in  drawing, — ^he  nevertheless 
did  not  neglect  either  signs  or  articulation.  Signs  indeed, 
were,  as  you  will  readily  believe,  indispensable  to  supply 
connection  and  explanation  for  his  pictures.  He  taught 
articulation  where  the  pupil  showed  a  facility  for  its  acqui- 
sition, and  dispensed  with  it  where  he  found  the  acquisition 
of  writing  alone  to  be  more  easy. 

Another  German  teacher,  named  ^chweinhagen,  is  men- 
tioned as  having  taught  one  or  more  deaf-mutes  with  suc- 
cess by  the  aid  of  pictures  aid  writing. 

The  success  of  Heinicke,  perhaps  also  his  greater  self- 
confidence  and  tact  for  winning  public  notice  and  approba- 
tion, seems  to  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  labors  and 
methods  of  his  predecessors  and  cotemporaries.  Says  Mr. 
Day,  in  his  able  Report  on  the  German  Schools,  (p.  114.) 
^^^From  the  schocJ  of  Heinicke  at  Leipzig,  have  proceeded, 
directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf 

^  A  translation  or  abridgment  of  the  curioas  work  of  De  Foe,  noticed 
at  length  by  Mr.  Porter  in  an  early  number  of  the   Annals,  of  which 
the  soi'disani  deaf-mute  Duncan  Campbell  was  the  her.o«  formed  ai^ 
appendix  to  the  work  of  Laaius. 
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and  dumb  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Aus- 
tria, and  a  few  in  Bavaria.  The  son  of  Heinicke,  lately 
deceased  (1844,)  became  the  principal  of  a  school  at  Cre- 
feld;  one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Mr.  Eschke, 
principal  of  the  school  in  Berlin,  and  another  to  Mr.  Reich, 
the  present  accomplished  director  of  the  original  institution 
at  Leipzig ;  and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  the  teachers 
formed  at  those  schools,  constituting  the  larger  portion  of 
those  engaged  in  deaf-mute  instruction,  have  carried  awaj 
with  them  the  preference  for  articulation  which  now  forms 
the  peculiarity  of  the  German  method." 

Mr.  Day  however  adds  that  the  theory  of  Heinicke,  "  that 
thinking  is  impossible  except  through  the  medium  of  articu- 
late words"  has  been  very  gradually  abandoned  by  the  Ger- 
Qian  teachers.  Says  Mr.  Moritz  Hill  of  Wissenfels,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  German  teachers, 
''thought,  we  must  never  forget,  posseses  an  inherent  activity, 
which  is  dependent  on  no  form,  whether  writing  or  sound. 
True,  with  those  who  possess  the  faculty  of  hearing,  thought 
is  from  infancy  associated  with  words ;  but  the  connection 
is  by  no  means,  under  jail  circumstances  necessary."  In  fund- 
amental principles,  therefore,  the  modern  German  instructors 
do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  more  modern  French  and 
American  School  of  teachers.  Their  practice  however, 
still  differs  widely ;  the  Germans  seeking,  with  indifferent 
success,  but  with  obstinate  perseverance,  to  make  articulation 
and  reading  on  the  lips  the  principal  instruments  of  thought, 
instruction,  and  social  intercourse  with  the  pupils  ;  while  the 
French  and  Americans  abandoning  in  most  cases  this  pain- 
ful, interminable  and  fruitless  struggle  against  the  current, 
make  written  language  the  end  of  instruction,  and  an  im- 
proved dialect  of  pantomime  the  principal  means. 

In  speaking  of  the  more  eminent  German  teachers  of  our 
own  time,  we  must  not  forget  Mr.  Jaeger  of  Gmund  in  Wur- 
temburg,  whose  work  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
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is  in  high  esteem ;  and  was  taken  to  some  extent  as  a  model 
by  Mr.  James  Cook  of  Edinbm-g,  as  we  have  stated  in  our 
notice  of  the  "  Graduated  Course  of  Language  Lessons"  of 
the  latter  gentleman.     (Report  on  European  Institutions, 
p.  246). 

Mr.  Jaeger,  judging  from  Mr.  Day's  Report,  and  from  his 
own  work,  is  one  of  the  most  rational  and  practical  of  the 
German  teachers.  He  bestows  considerable  pains  in  the  be- 
ginning, to  develop  his  pupils'  intellect,  and  extend  the  range 
of  their  ideas  by  means  of  the  natural  language  of  pantomime. 
His  course  of  lessons  is  one  of  the  most  fully  illustrated  by 
drawings  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  order  of  his  lessons 
seems  to  have  been  graduated  with  care  and  skill ;  though 
we  should  not  prefer  to  begin  the  teaching  of  verbs  with 
have  and  is,  in  a  long  list  of  such  phrases  as  '*  A  man  has  a 
head.  The  cat  has  a  head.  The  hen  has  a  head.  The 
fly  has  a  head.  Also  the  fish  has  a  head."  ^^  I  am  a  man. 
I  have  two  arras.  I  can  move  my  arms,"  See. ;  and  an 
equally  long  list  of  corresponding  questions.  But  though 
we  may  differ  with  Mr.  Jaeger  on  the  point  of  departure, 
there  is  much  df  value  in  his  work ;  and  the  care  with  which 
the  meaning  of  household  words  and  phrases  is  taught,  de- 
serves special  commendation.  We  fear  there^  is  a  tendency 
with  some  of  our  American  teachers  to  neglect  this  essential 
part  of  instruction,  in  order  to  lead  their  pupils  earlier  and 
farther  in  the  stilted  language  of  books  and  newspapers. 

A  respectful  notice  is  also  due  to  Dr.  Ferdinand  Neu- 
mann of  Konigsburg,  to  whose  work,  "  Die  Taubstummen 
Anstalt  zu  Paris"  etc,  published  in  1827,  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  refer,  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  art. 

Turning  our  attention  to  Great  Britian,  we  find  the  art 
to  have  fallen  into  almost  total  disuse,  from  the  essays  of 
Wallis,  to  the  time  of  Braid  wood,  nearly  a  century.  We 
read  indeed  of  a  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  who  taught  some  deaf- 
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mutes,  including  "Lady  Inchiquin  and  her  sister,"  (Ameri- 
can Annals.  L  187,  232,)  whose  age  (1700  to  1774)  shows 
him  to  have  been  prior  to  Braidwood,  but  know  nothing  of 
his  methods. 

According  to  the  author  (by  the  way  much  the  earliest 
American  writer  who  treats  on  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,)  of  the  rare  old  book,  **  Vox  Oculis  Subjecta," 
(London  1783,)  Thomas  Braidwood  first  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  one  pupil  in  1760. 
A  manuscript  note  in  our  copy,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Matthew  R.  Bums  of  London,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Dr. 
Watson,  adds  that  his  first  essays  were  made  "  in  Lawnmar- 
ket,  on  the  south  side  of  Edinburg."  It  is  our  impression 
however,  that  his  school  had  a  country  location  at  an  early 
day,  from  the  fact  related  in  some  edition  of  the  Waverly 
Novels  that  the  place  or  farm  of  Dumbiadikes,  immortalized 
in  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  was  so  named  from  Braidwood's 
school  having  been  at  one  time  located  there. 

Of  the  previous  history  of  Braidwood,  we  have  no  ac- 
count whatever,  not  even  in  "  Vox  Oculis  Subjecta,"  in  the 
work  of  his  nephew  Dr.  Watson,  or  in  the  -very  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Baker  of  the 
Yorkshire  Institution  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia.  In  the  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  London  Asylum,  it  is  said  that  ^^  on 
the  earnest  request  of  a  merchant  of  Leith,  who  had  then 
a  son  suffering  under  this  dreadful  privation,  Mr.  Braidwood 
undertook  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  instruction  given 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  (referring  doubtless  to 
the  writings  of  Wallis,)  and  established  a  school  at  Edin- 
burg, whicK  was  afterwards  removed  to  Hackney.  Thus 
many  of  the  superior  classes  of  society  in  this  country  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  understand  written  language."  This  last  re- 
mark is  a  singular  one,  when  we  recollect  how  much  has 
been  said  of  the  success  of  Braidwood  in  teaching  his  pupils 
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to  speak  orally.  We  are  led  to  suspect  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  pupils,  like  Fonten&d  and  Lowe,  when  they  left  the 
watchful  care  of  their  instructor,  lost  their  facility  in  articu- 
lation, and  were  reduced  to  the  manual  alphabet  and  writ- 
ing as  means  of  social  intercourse.  The  anecdote  of  Lord 
Seaforth,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Braidwood, 
published  in  the  American  Annals  for  April  last,  confirms 
this  view  of  the  case.* 

Thomas  Braidwood  associated  with  himself  his  son  John, 
about  1770,  and  we  have  intimations  that  the  latter  was 
even  a  more  expert  and  successful  teacher  than  his  father. 
About  1783,  they  had  as  many  as  twenty  pupils,  several  of 
whom  were  not  deaf,  but  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Braidwood  for  the  cure  of  impediments  of  speech.  The 
reputation  of  this  ^^  Academy  "  was  such  as  to  attract  very 
eminent  visitors.  The  favorable  notices  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  others,  are  quoted  from 
"  Vox  Oculis  Subjecta  "  in  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
Annals.  Subsequently  the  school  was  removed  to  Hackney, 
near  London,  where  the  elder  Braidwood  died  in  1806. 
Members  of  his  family  continued  to  engage  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  many  years.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  of  the  unhappily  erratic  career  of  his  grandson 
who  came  to  America  in  181 1 ; — made  some  good  beginnings 
in  educating  deaf-mutes,  and  as  often  gave  way  to  old  habits 
of  dissipation,  till  he  finally  died  a  victim  to  the  bottle. 

The  price  set  by  Braidwood  on  his  services  must  have 
been  very  high,  since  we  read  that  one  of  the  chief  promo- 
ters of  the  foundation  of  the  London  Asylum  was  a  lady, 
who  having  paid  1,500  pounds  sterling  for  the  education  of 
her  own  deaf  and  dumb  son,  felt  how  impossible  it  was  for 
the  poor  or  even  those  in  moderate  circumstances  to  pro- 


*  A  lady  who  expected  this  deaf  and  dumb  nobieman  at  her  house, 
was  careful  to  engage  a  friend  who  could  talk  with  her  fingers,  that 
Lord  Seaforth  might  have  some  one  that  he  could  converse  with. 
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cure  the  benefits  of  education  for  their  unfortunate  deaf  and 
dumb  children,  unless  aided  by  charity.  Hence  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ''  Asylum  in  the  Kent  Road,  Surrey,'^  near 
London,  founded  in  1792,  by  the  efforts  of  Rev.  John  Town- 
send  and  others,  placed  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Watson, 
LL.D.,  a  nephew  of  Braid  wood,  and  conducted  since  the 
death  of  that  eminent  teacher,  by  his  son  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
whose  death  has  recently  been  announced.  This  institution 
has  long  been  liberally  patronized  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Great  Britain,  is  now  amply  endowed  with  the  surplus  of 
their  benefactions,  and  was,  till  within  a  few  years,  when  the 
New  York  Institution  overtook  it,  much  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

Neither  of  the  Braidwoods  left  us  anything  in  writing  or 
their  method.  They  seem  indeed,  like  Pereira  and  Heinicke, 
to  have  desired  to  maintain  a  secret  and  a  monopoly  oi  their 
processes.  But  Dr.  Watson,  in  a  more  enlarged  spirit,  gave 
to  the  world  in  1809,  a  work  on  the  ^^  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  possessing  considerable  merit.  We  re- 
gret that  our  time  and  space  are  too  limited  for  more  than 
a  very  brief  examination  of  it. 

Dr.  Watson  insists  on  the  teaching  of  articulation  both  as 
a  means  of  social  intercourse,  (on  which  point  however,  it 
seems  to  us,  he  does  not  speak  very  decidedly,)  and  as  a 
help  to  the  ready  conception  and  use  of  words.  He  says, 
(p.  86.)  "We  who  hear,  consider  the  words  chiefly  as 
sounds ;  the  deaf,  who  have  learnt  to  speak,  consider  them 
rather  as  actions  proceeding  from  themselves.  And  this 
gives  language  to  them,  a  sort  of  tangible  property,  which  is 
of  vast  importance,  both  as  respects  its  retention  in  the 
memory,  and  as  respects  one  of  its  most  important  uses, — 
the  excitement  of  ideas  in  their  own  minds."  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Porter  (Annals  I.  193,)  "that  this  tangible 
property  is  gained, — ^and  with  greater  distinctness,  by  the 
—40 
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manual  alphabet ;  and  as  we  think,  with  no  comparatiire  loss 
on  the  score  of  rapidity.'' 

It  is  evidently,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary  to  undertake 
the  severe  and  protracted  labor  of  teaching  articulation   for 
the  sake  of  giving  the  deaf-mute  pupil  a  better  hold  on 
verbal  language,  an  end  attained  by  much  simpler  and  easier 
means.     And  the  value  of  such  instruction  to  deaf-mutes 
as  a  means  of  social  intercourse  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  best  pupils  of  Dr.  Watson  himself  are 
known  to  habitually  communicate  with  those  intimate  with 
them  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  and  with  strangers 
by  writing. 

Dr.  Watson  avails  himself  of  the  natural  language  of  signs 
for  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases,  so  far  as  he  finds 
his  pupils  already  in  possession  of  such  a  language ;  but 
strongly  condemns  any  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  .of  the  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  systematizing  and 
expanding  tlmt  language.  That  he  thus  ignorantly  deprived 
himself  to  a  great  extent  of  the  most  ready  and  efiScient 
instrument  of  instruction,  is  evident  by  the  directions  which 
he  gives  for  teaching  the  meaning  of  new  words  which 
occur  when  the  pupil  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  attempt  to 
read  books.  ^^  What  is  to  be  done  when  we  meet  with  a 
word  which  we  have  never  met  before?  Precisely  that 
which  is  done  with  all  children,  under  similar  circumstances ; 
explain  it  by  the  substitution  of  a  word  of  which  the  mean- 
ing is  known,  if  it  can  be  done ;  if  not,  pass  it  over  till  a 
tavorable  opportunity  shall  occur  to  show  its  meaning  by  an 
example.  If  no  such  opportunity  ever  occur,  then  can  the 
meaning  of  that  word  be  of  no  great  moment  to  the  learner." 
We  need  not  say  to  an  audience  like  this^  that  a  teacher 
skilled  in  the  language  of  pantomime,  as  cultivated  and 
expanded  in  our  schools,  does  not  wait  for  the  remote  and 
uncertain  chance  of  an  actual  example  to  explain  a  new 
word.     Calling  round  him  an  ideal  world,  he  makes  the 
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necessary  examples,  in  numbers  and  appropriateness  far 
beyond  what  would  probably  occur  in  actual  experience. 

Dr«  Watson  informs  us  that  he  had  formed  vocabularies 
of  substantives,  verbs  and  adjectives.  The  first  was  com- 
posed of  names  of  objects  that  could  be  pointed  out,  or 
illustrated  by  figures,  (for  which  purpose  a  series  of  plates 
is  annexed  to  his  work,)  the  other  two  of  such  words  as 
could  be  most  readily  explained  by  signs.  Only  the  vocab- 
ulary of  substantives  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  his  book. 
An  examination  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  error  of  the 
teacher  who  begins  with  any  attempt  at  a  methodical  vocab- 
ulary of  names.  Certainly,  children  who  hear  do  not  begin 
to  learn  language  by  committing  to  memory  the  names  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  articles  of  dress,  and  other  objects 
in  the  room  or  house,  before  learning  the  names  of  at  least 
some  of  the  animals,  usually  more  interesting  objects  to 
them.  It  is,  in  our  view,  of  no  'importance  whatever  to 
teach  words  in  the  order  of  a  methodical  vocabulary ;  and 
the  constraint  of  following  such  a  vocabulary  diminishes  the 
interest  of  the  lessons.  We  would  be  careful  to  graduate 
the  difficulties  of  construction  or  of  comprehension ;  but 
any  order  of  substantives  for  the  first  lessons  is  as  good  as 
another,  provided  short  names  of  familiar  objects  are  taught 
first.  We  would  place  a  methodical  vocabulary  at  the  end 
of  the  book  of  lessons,  for  review  and  reference,  not  at  the 
beginning. 

In  teaching  articulation.  Dr.  Watson  used  a  double  spell- 
ing of  words,  giving  the  usual  orthography  in  one  column, 
and  the  spelling  as  pronounced  in  another.  Of  this  he  gives 
a  curious  specimen ;  e.  g. 

InforiQation— en  for  ma  ahanl 
Book — ^buk. 

Underatanding — &ii  dir  aULn  deng. 
Uaefolnesa — ua  ful  n^. 

The  accents  here  placed  over  the  a  derignate  the  three 
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sounds  of  that  letter  in  hdU,  hit  and  hate.  Gertamlj  if  it  be 
necessaiy  for  a  deaf-mute  in  order  to  learn  to  articulate  the 
English  language,  to  commit  to  memory  such  an  uncouth 
and  cumbrous  double  list  of  words,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  results  have  been  so  unsatisfactory,*  and  that  this  branch 
of  instruction  has  been  so  generally  abandoned  in  Great 
Britain,  out  of  the  London  Asylum. 

Next  to  Dr.  Watson  the  most  distinguished  of  modem 
British  teachers,  is  it  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Charles  Baker, 
long  at  the  head  of  the  Yorkshire  School,  and  the  master  in 
the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  of  the  principals  of  several 
other  British  Schools.  Mr.  Baker  put  forth  in  1841,  *'a 
Series  of  Graduated  Lessons  in  Language  and  Grammar, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  of  which  a 
secoiid  edition,  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Baker  and  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Glasgow  was  proposed  a  few  years  since.  We 
do  not  know  whether  *the  encouragement  for  the  second 
edition  proved  sufficient.  Mr.  Baker  has  also  published 
several  little  volumes  on  Scripture  History,  Natural  History, 
and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  well  adapted  in 
miitter  and  style  as  text  books  and  reading  books  both  for 
deif-mutes  and  children  who  hear. 

Mr.  Vaughan  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Cook  of  Edinburg, 
deserve  mention  as  the  authors  of  works  destined  to  aid  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  zealous  labors 
of  Dr.  Orpen  the  founder,  and  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  first 
tbacher  of  the  Dublin  Institution,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  the  zeal,  talents  and  intelligence  of  Dr.  Scott  of  Exeter, 
of  Mr.  David  Buxtcm  of  Liverpool,  and  of  others  with  whose 
names  we  are  less  familiar,  afford  additional  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  not  stationary 
in  the  land  of  our  fathers,  though  the  sixteen  or  eighteen 


*  Sea  on  this  point,  Mr.  Day's  Remarks  in  his  Report  on  European 
Sehboli,  p.  212,  New.York  Edition. 


schools  in  the  British  Isles  are  supported  wholly  by  private 
benevolence. 

Passing  over  to  Holland,  we  find,  after  a  long  period  of 
neglect  succeeding  the  early  labors  of  Van  Helmont  and 
Amman,  the  art  revived  by  Henry  Daniel  Guyot,  founder  of 
the  Institution  of  Grroningen,  the  third  in  size  among 
European  institutions  of  this  class,  and  long  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  conducted  and  most  successful.  Mr.  Guyot  like 
our  own  Gallaudet,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  those 
Huguenots  who  were  driven  from  France  by  the  bigotry  of 
Louis  XIY.  There  is  this  farther  in  common  between  them 
that  both  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  each  at  different 
epochs,  acquired  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb 
at  Paris  to  introduce  it  into  his  own  country,  and  each  left 
sons  who  still  labor  in  the  same  career  of  beneficence. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  notices  we  have,  that  the 
elder  Guyot's  visit  to  Paris  about  the  year  1784,  was  under- 
taken with  any  purpose  of  acquiring  the  art  of  deaf-mute 
instruction.  We  are  only  informed  that  having  become 
acquainted  with  De  PEpee  and  his  labors,  he  acquired  the 
method  of  the  latter,  and  put  it  in  practice  on  his  return  to 
Holland,  with  such  success  that  the  Institution  of  Gronin- 
gen  soon  won  the  favor  of  the  government  and  people  of 
Holland.  Mr.  Guyot  himself  we  believe,  left  no  other 
works  than  the  institution  which  he  built  up,  and  the  method 
which  he  improved ;  but  his  sons  are  distinguished  in  the 
literature  of  our  art,  among  other  writings,  by  a  Latin  dis- 
sertation on  Roman  and  Modem  Jurisprudence  relating  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  by  a  voluminous  Catalogue  of 
authors  and  books,  the  fruit  of  immense  labor  and  research.* 

We  are  not  precisely  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
modifications  of  De  I'Epee's  method  wrought  by  Guyot.     In 

*  Liste  Litteraire  Philocophe,  etc.  by  C.  Guyot  and  R.  T.  Gayot.' — 
1842. 
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giving  prominence  and  importance  to  the  teaching  of  articu- 
lation, he  (lifTered  indeed  from  Sicard  and  many  other  fol- 
lowers of  the  French  method,  but  not  from  De  PEpee  him- 
self.    Like  Gallaudet,  he  retained  the  use  of  methodical 
signs,  and  appears  to  have  thought  that  where  usage  had 
made  those  signs  intelligible,  it  did  not  matter  whether  they 
were  originally  strictly  natural.     Degerando  represents  him 
as  holding  the  common  sense  opinion  shared  by  so  many  of 
the  disciples  of  De  I'Epee,  that  the  deaf-mute  will  always 
think  in  his  language  of  signs ;  and  that  our  languages  of 
words  will  only  be  to  him  what  dead  languages  are  to  the 
learned.     In  this  he  differed  both  from  the  German  school, 
who  proposed  as  a  main  object  to  lead  the  deaf-mute  pupil 
to  think  in  articulate  words ;  and  from  the  modern  French 
school,  of  which  Degerando  himself  was  the  principal  expo- 
nent, who  proposed  to  attach  their  pupils'  ideas  directly  to 
the  written  forms  of  words.     Experience  has  shown  that 
whatever  method  is  followed,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that 
for  the  great  mass  of  deaf-mutes  educated  in  a  school  or 
institution,  our  written  languages  must  remain  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  and  that,  by  cramping  the  development  of  their 
language  of  signs,  we  shall  be  much  more  apt  to  retard 
their  intellectual  development  than  to  promote  their  scholar- 
ship. 

Returning  to  France,  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  dwell 
on  the  eminent  services,  in  action  and  writing,  to  the  cause 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  Sicard,  Bebian,  Degerando,  and  a 
host  of  others,  their  cotemporaries  and  successors;  but  the 
limits  of  such  a  paper  restrict  us  to  brief  notices,  except  of 
the  first  named,  whose  once  brilliant  and  world-wide  reputa- 
tion gives  him  a  claim  to  more  particular  attention. 

Roche  Ambrose  Sicard  was  bom  near  Toulouse  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  the  year  1742.  As  his  labors  in  be- 
half of  the  deaf  and  dumb  began  in  1786,  he  was,  like  De 
PEpee,  some  years  past  forty  when  he  entered  on  this  novel 
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career.  We  certainly  should  not  advise  a  man,  notwith- 
standing these  eminent  examples,  to  take  up  the  profession  of 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  so  late  an  age.  The  re- 
quisite skill  and  flexibility  in  pantomime,  (to  say  nothing 
of  early  mental  training  to  the  routine  of  the  profession,) 
will  not  easily  be  acquired  at  this  age ;  and  indeed  we  are 
told  that  Sicard  himself  was  an  inexpert  and  awkward  sign- 
maker. 

Like  De  PEpee,  Sicard  was  an  Abbe  or  ecclesiastic. 
His  supeHor,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  (M.  Champion 
de  Cicy,)  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  benevolent  pre- 
lates of  his  time,  desiring  that  the  poor  deaf  and  dumb  of  his 
own  diocese  should  share  in  the  benefits  conferred  by  De 
PEpee  on  those  of  Paris,  selected  Sicard,  and  sent  him  to 
acquire  the  method  which  the  labors  of  De  PEpee  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  at  last  brought  into  wide  and 
splendid  repute.  From  Bourdeaux,  a  few  years  later,  Sicard 
was  called  to  Paris  to  supply  the  place  of  his  master.  The 
school  at  Bourdeaux  continued  to  flourish  under  his  col- 
league, St.  Semin,  whose  pupil,  Gard,  was  one  of  the  best  ed- 
ucated deaf-mutes  that  France  has  seen. 

Most  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  De  PEpee  were  mere 
imitators.  Sicard  was  an  ambitious  and  a  very  clever  man, 
who  aspired  to  reconstruct  and  improve  the  work  of  his 
master.  He  was  also  one  of  the  deep  philosophizers  of  that 
day,  who  were  perpetually  going  back  to  the  beginning ; 
and  rationally  explaining  the  progress,  the  enlargement  by 
accretion  we  may  say,  rather  than  the  natural  development 
and  growth  of  every  thing,  language,  religion,  society,  gov- 
ernment, the  world  itself  and  its  productions.  Sicard  gave 
to  the  world  a  **  Course  of  Instruction  for  a  Deaf-mute  from 
Birth,*'  which  reads  like  a  philosophical  romance.  Taking 
as  his  hero,  his  favorite  and  since  celebrated  pupil,  Massieu, 
he  represents  him  as  coming  to  his  instructor  not  merely 
destitute  of  words^  but  totally  destitute  of  ideas.    Together 
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they  explore  the  reahns  of  nature  and  art,  naming,  analyzii^ 
classifying  all  bodies,  all  minerals  in  their  mines  and  quar- 
ries; all  vegetables  in  their  fields  and  woods;  all  trees  in 
their  forests;  all  animals  in  their  native  haunts;  all  the  parts 
of  th^  body,  and  the  parts  of  those  parts ;  all  works  of  art 
and  science  ;  all  this  multitude  of  words  the  pupH  inscribes 
in  his  tablets  before  he  is  taught  to  write  the  simplest  phrase. 
Certainly,  if  put  to  the  choice,  we  should  greatly  prefer  De 
I'Epee's  exercises  on  the  verb  carry,  after  the  pupil  had 
learned  some  eighty  names  of  &miliar  objects  in  the  room 
around  him. 

Of  course  such  a  mass  of  objects  was  not  introduced  to 
the  pupil  without  classification.  He  early  learns  such  ge- 
neric names  as  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  etc.  It  seenos 
strange  that  a  mind  that  was  considered  as  yet  incapable  of 
grasping  the  simplest  proposition,  should  be  deemed  able,  to 
appreciate  the  nice  differences  between  the  two  great  classes 
of  etres  and  chases,  somewhat  inadequately  translated  in  our 
language  by  beings  and  thirds,  the  former  comprehending 
whatever  is  a  production  of  nature,  the  latter  of  human  in- 
dustry. To  show  that  these  words  have  not  ^^an  existence  in- 
dependent and  individual^'  but  only  express  '^  modifications,'' 
the  teacher  writes  each  of  them  in  smaller  letters  in  the 
body  of  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs,  e.  g.  Wb  He  £i  An 
Tg,  Ft  Lh  Oi  Un  Eg  ;  Tb  UeRi  KnEg  Y,  Kt  Nh  li  Fn  Eg. 

Upon  this  whimsical  process,  Bebian  remarks  that  the 
most  probable  idea  that  a  deaf-mute  would  form,  on  seeing 
the  word  etre  (being)  written  within  the  name  of  some  an- 
imal is  that  the  word  in  Uttle  letters  denotes  something 
within  the  animal — its  heart  or  entrails  for  instance !  Si- 
card  however  deemed  that,  by  this  process  he  ^^  gave  Mas- 
sieu  the  first  lesson  in  the  sublime  art  of  thinkfaig,"  and 
charmed  with  this  brand-new  contrivance,  he  resorts  to  it 
again  in  the  same  chapter,  to  illustrate  to  his  pupil  the  dis- 
tinction between  substance  and  quality.     Fearing  that  the 
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pupil,  seeing  two  words,  would  suppose  two  objeets  were 
meant,  he  writes  the  adjective  within  the  bodj  of  the  noun, 
and  aflerwards  abstracts  it  by  lines  which  are  translated  by 
the  verb  to  be.  You  havfe  doubtless  all  hetod  of  this  con- 
trivance, so  famous  in  its  day,  but  long  since  laid  away 
among  other  philosophical  trifles.  Bebian  justly  remarks 
that  the  deaf-mute,  using  already  in  his  own  language  one 
sign  for  the  object,  and  another  for  its  quality,  stands  in  no 
need  of  this  puzzling  rather  than  explanatory  process.  He 
would  be  more  apt  to  be  surprised  if  we  did  not  use  a  sep- 
arate word  for  the  adjective  than  that  we  do. 

A  more  rational  mode  of  giving  the  pupil  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  verb  to  be  is  found  in  the  next  chapter ; — 
where  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  names  of  objects  being 
Written  in  one  column,  as  many  adjectives  are  written  in  an 
opposite  column,  no  object  against  its  appropriate  adjective, 
and  the  pupil's  judgment  is  called  into  exercise  by  connect- 
ing each  noun  with  a  proper  adjective  by  a  line  which  is 
presently  translated  by  the  verb  i^.  Hat  is  black,  Blood  is 
red.  Knife  is  sharp,  etc.  To  make  the  idea  more  promi- 
nent and  complete,  we  should  have  prefered  to  introduce  at 
once  the  negation,  connecting  the  objects  with  inappropriate 
qualities  by  broken  lines,  to  be  translated  by  is  not.  Hat  is 
not  sharp.  Blood  is  not  white,  etc. 

This  same  verb  is  (^est  in  French,)  by  ^a  new  half  meta- 
physical, half  mechanical  process,  which  I  have  not  time  to 
dwell  on,  is  converted  into  the  termination  of  the  active 
verb,  {est  into  e).  Here  again  we  think  De  PEpee's  method 
of  teaching  the  verbs  by  actual  examples,  without  so  much 
display  of  metaphysical  machinery,  the  preferable  one  of  the 
two.  But  the  Theory  of  Ciphers,  by  which  Sicard  distin- 
guished the  parts  of  a  proposition,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
valuable  invention.  It  consisted  as  most  if  not  all  of  you 
know,  in  placing  the  %ure  1  over  the  subject  of  the  propo- 
sition, 2  over  the  attribute,  8  over  the  direct  object,  4  over 
—41 
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the  preposition,  and  6  over  the  regimen  of  the  preposition ; 
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Albert  struck  the  table  with  a  rod. 

This  theory  has  received  in  different  hands,  Tarious  modifi- 
cations and  developments.  One  of  the  happiest  efforts  at 
expansion  and  improvement  was  that  of  Professor  Barnard, 
in  the  system  of  Grammatical  Symbols,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  presented  by  Prof.  I.  L.  Peet  at  the  Third 
Convention,  (Proceedings,  page  266  and  on).^ 

A  more  extended  examination  of  Sicard's  course  might 
very  probably  discover  other  particulars  in  which  his  tm- 
provements  on  the  methods  of  his  master  are  of  doubtful 
value ;  but  time  and  space  fail  us ;  and  leaving  his  processes, 
we  pass  to  his  signs. 

Sicard  took  up  the  unfinished  project  of  De  FEpee,  of  a 
dictionary  of  signs,  and  produced  a  work  in  two  heavy 
volumes,  with  the  title  of  "  A  Theory  of  Signs,  or  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Languages,  in  which  the  sense  of 
words,  instead  of  being  defined,  is  expressed  ^in  action.  An 
elementary  work,  absolutely  new,  indispensable  for  the  in- 
struction of  deaf-mutes,  equally  useful  to  pupils  of  every 
class,  and  to  teachers ;  adjudged  worthy  of  a  grand  decen- 
nial prize  of  the  first  class,  destined  to  the  best  work  in  the 
departments  of  morab  or  of  education.":]:  It  is  not  often 
that  the  merits  of  a  new  work  are  so  extensively  puffed  in 
its  title  page.  As  the  rarity  of  this  work  has  probably 
prevented  most  of  you  firom  becommg  acquainted  with  it, 
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*  Professor  Vaysse  of  Paris  has  also  elaborated  and  published  a  sys- 
tem of  grammatical  symbols,  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  Prof. 
Barnard.    See  Report  on  European  Institutions,  p.  112. 

X  The  "  Theorie  de  Signes*'  was  dedicated  with  many  flattering  ex- 
pressions, to  "  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  und  King,"  (1808)  though  we 
are  Udd  Sicard  was  a  Bourbonist. 
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except  by  report,  a  brief  analjrsis  of  it  wOl  doubtless  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

In  the  preface  and  introductory  chapter,  the  author,  under 
a  show  of  great  respect,  severely  criticises  the  signs  of  his 
master  De  I'Epee,  and  gives  extended  specimens  from  the 
manuscript  dictionary  of  signs  left  by  the  latter,  to  show 
that  it  embraced  no  descriptions  of  signs,  merely  definitions 
of  words  by  words,  certainly  a  curious  circumstance.  The 
error  of  De  I'Epee  in  the  invention  of  his  signs  consisted, 
according  to  Sicard,  in  imposing  signs  on  words ;  whereas 
he  should  have  waited  till  the  pupil,  having  developed  or 
perceived  the  idea,  invented  a  fitting  sign  for  it,  and  then 
have  interpreted  the  sign  by  a  word,  not  the  word  by  a 
sign.  Sicard's  plan  was,  when  the  idea  was  simple,  as  that 
of  a  visible  object  or  action,  merely  to  show  it  to  the  pupil, 
and  accept  his  sign.  When  several  deaf-mutes  are  collected 
together,  their  sign  dialects  will  soon  blend  into  one,  selecting 
such  signs,  where  there  are  diflferences,  as  are  most  conve- 
nient, graceful  and  expressive.  In  the  case  of  elevated  or 
complex  ideas,  the  teacher  presents  a  little  scene  in  panto- 
mime, from  which  by  abbreviation,  a  convenient  colloquial 
sign  may  be  derived.  Nearly  the  whole  work  is  composed 
of  such  collections  of  signs,  or  directions  for  explaining  each 
word  by  pantomime.  The  author  informs  us  that  ^^deaf -mutes 
are  very  prone  to  Ellipsis"  so  that  the  multiplicity  of  signs 
for  each  word  presented  by  his  "  Theory  '*  is  reduced  to  a 
small  number  in  colloquial  practice.  But  as  he  gives,  (with 
rare  exceptions,)  no  descriptions  of  these  abridged  signs,  or 
^^  signs  of  reduction,''  his  book  is  apt  to  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations it  has  excited.  /The  collections  of  signs,  or 
directions  for  a  scene  in  pantomime,  to  elucidate  a  given 
idea,  may  aflfbrd  useful  hints  for  a  teacher ;  but  most  teachers 
are  capable  of  getting  up  such  scenes.  It  is  the  s^  of 
reduction  that  most  embarrasses  the  teacher,  unless  he  be- 
longs to  that  school  which  is  content  to  explain  words  in 
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paotomimo,  without  seeking  for  it  coovenient  sign  for  e^^ 
word,  or  even  for  each  leading  idea. 

There  are  two  point*  of  view  in  which  Sicard'*  work 
provokes  criticism.     First)  its  order  pf  arrangement ;  Second, 
the  character  of  its  signs- 
It  maj  interest  you  to  know  in  what  order  this  great 
master  of  metapbjsicsi — ^whose  especial  aim  it  was  to  teach 
language  in  i^  purely  philosophical  order, — arranged  ideas 
9]ui  their  corresponding  words.    The  first  nomenclature  is 
that  of  the  parts  of  mim's  body,  ^^  beginning  with  the  fore* 
head  and  ending  with  the  foot ;"  to  this  succeed  ^^  articles 
of  dress  that  cover  the  bpdy ;  the  aliments  that  nourish  it ; 
the  furniture  that  aids  man's  convenience;  the  differeat 
places  iq  which  he  dwells  or  which  he  frequent^.'^     Such  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  nomenclt^ture  of  familiar  object^. 
To  these  succeed  animals,   vegetables,   (beginning  with 
trees,)  minerals; — man  wd  his  relatives ; — God,  apgels  and 
s^ts ; — pigments,  meteors,  celestial  bodies,  etc ; — parts  of 
the  world  and  geographipal  names; — ^number^,  measures, 
division^  of  time,  money,  terms  of  conunerce ; — ^physical 
qn^Uties,  including  defects  and  maladies  of  man ; — qualities 
pf  R)^(jter  that  strike  pur  senses,  (propres  a  fr^ipper  ks  sens 
4^  l^  honmfi  QrganiqiJie,)  beginnbg  with  colors,  $uid  ending 
with  adjectiye?  eicprpssing  durq^tion^  (as  ancient,  annual, 
moderp,  peFpa^ent,  pi^sent,  sudden,  ^Iqw,  etc,) ; — ^physical 
j^ctipnv  of  m^,  expi:]|^sed  by  verbs;  (this  title  is  defective, 
as  ihp  ph^er  includes  verbs  i^pplied  only  to  animals  or  inan- 
Igiatp  things^  as  bl^t,  low,  flo>«r,  fervent,  etc,) ;  finally,  and 
th^  last  ch^ipter  ip  nepirly  as  bulky  as  all  the  rest  of  Sicard -s 
dictipnaiy  pf  sigOf ,  we  have,  ^^  Intellectual  and  moral  actions 
of  man,  e;q9presaed  by  verbs,  by  nouns,  by  adjectives,  and 
hy  adverbs."    Where  the  words  under  a  given  division  are 
flisceptible  of  an  obvious  ideobgical  arrangeynent,  as  those 
of  the  pa^tf  of  the  body  for  instance,  they  are  so  itrranged. 
But  iff  mpst  pf  tbp  chapters,  the  arrangement  q(  words 


either  in  the  whole  chapter,  a$  with  the  two  last  and  bng- 
est,  or  in  the  subdivisions,  where  there  are  such,  is  alphabet- 
ical   Grammatical  signs  are  added  iq  an  appendix. 

Of  this  order  of  arrangement  we  observe  that  if  the  de- 
sign was  to  give  an  arrangement  proper  for  the  order  of 
lessons,  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  principal  subdivisions 
would  be  a  serious  disadvantage,  separating  widely  words 
that  are  necessary  mutually  to  illustrate  and  limit  each 
other's  meaning ;  and  bringing  together  ideas  having  no  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Charity,  chaste,  chief,  come  on  the 
same  page ;  felicity  and  infelicity  are  on  remote  pages,  as 
are  love  and  hate ;  accept  and  refuse,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  injudicious  and  inconvenient  in  practice,  to 
exhaust  the  nomenclature  of  sensible  objects  before  teaching 
words  expressing  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  actions  and 
qualities. 

The  descriptions  of  signs,  we  have  abready  remarked,  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  directions  for  getting  up  a  scene  in 
pantomime.  A  few  of  these  will  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
whole. 

• 

"  The  common  sign  of  minerals  is  the  indication  of  a  great 
depth."  '^  The  sign  for  iron  is  composed  of  the  common 
sign,  and  its  particular  sign,  which  is  that  of  its  hardness, 
which  however  becomes  flexible  and  malleable  when  made 
red-hot  in  a  furnace,  and  hammered."  You  will  perceive 
that  of  all  these  signs,  the  last,  (that  of  hammering  a  bar,) 
is  the  only  one  now  used. 

"  The  sign  for  stone  is  composed  of  the  common  sign 
(for  mineral) ;  the  second  sign  is  that  of  all  the  actions 
which  serve  to  raise  the  stone  from  the  quarry,  to  dress  it, 
and  employ  it  in  the  different  uses  to  which  it  is  destined." 
The  sign  for  salt  is  still  more  diffuse;  and  when  we  read 
farther  that  the  sign  for  saltpetre  is  composed  of  the  sign  ifor 
salt  and  stone,  adding  those  of  a  gun  or  cannon,  it  is  difficult 
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to  conceive  what  sort  of  a  sign  or  series  of  signs  is  intended 
to  be  described. 

The  geographical  names  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  indicating  the  situation  of  the  country,  on  the  map  of  one 
of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  world,  and  its  boundaries ; 
but  in  a  few  cases,  signs  referring  to  its  climate,  govern- 
ment, productions,  or  the  color  of  its  inhabitants  are  added. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  our  author,  member  of  inanj 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  in  the  year  1808,  describing 
Canada  as  bounded  by  New  Mexico  on  the  west,  the  sea 
east,  and  Florida  south.  Our  own  country  he  distinguishes 
by  its  form  of  government,  and  its  separation  from  England ; 
but  gives  no  idea,  or  a  very  vague  one  of  its  situation.  All 
we  could  gather  from  his  account  being  that,  if  not  part  of 
Canada,  it  must  be  north  of  it.  Inaccuracies  so  obvious  as 
these,  indicate  singular  haste  or  carelessness  in  preparing 
the  work. 

Sicard  adopts  the  principle  of  De  PEpee  making  one 
radical  sign  serve  for  many  words,  by  adding  the  grammati- 
cal signs  expressing  the  part  of  speech,  which  thus  be- 
come a  regular  pari  ot  the  methodical  sign  for  each  word. 
Thus,  the  signs  for  (ibound  being-  thus  set  forth  in  panto- 
mime : 

^^  1.  Figure  an  orchard.  2.  Represent  the  trees  therein 
as  bearing  one  year  but  little  fruit.  3.  Signs  of  negation. 
4.  Represent  these  same  trees  loaded  with  fruit.  5.  Sign 
for  the  indefinite  mood."  This  last  sign  it  had  previously 
explained  was  to  be  changed  for  the  sign  for  the  adjective 
for  abundant;  for  abstraction,  for  abundance,  for  the  adverb 
for  abundantly  J  etc.  The  sign  for  the  "  indefinite'.'  or  infin- 
itive mood,  which  we  have  seen,  with  De  I'Epee  was  the 
sign  of  seeking  and  not  finding ;  with  Sicard  was  ^'  the  signs 
for  the  pronouns  I,  Thou,  He,  She,  We,  You,  They,  with  a 
negative  sign." 

This  enumeration  of  particulars,  without  giving  any  general 
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sign  to  comprehend  them^  is  a  very  common  trait  of  Sicard's 
signs.  For  instance,  he  gives  no  general  sign  for  the  word 
color  J  unless  it  be  the  sign  for  ^^  seeing  and  not  touching  " 
which  expresses  when  an  object  is  figured  to  represent  a  par- 
ticular color ;  and  the  sign  for  the  French  word  astre  is  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  planets, 
stars,  comets,  to  which  this  generic  word  is  applied. 

Having  given  De  PEpee's  sign  for  the  verb  croircy  (to 
believe,)  jou  may  wish  to  see  that  of  Sicard. 

^'  1st.  Sign  of  seeing.  2d.  Shut  the  eyes,  and  indicate 
the  eyes  of  another,  to  express  that  it  is  by  the  eyes  of 
another  that  we  see  what  we  believe.  Sd.  Sign  of  the  in- 
definite mood."  While  this  sign  is  shorter  than  that  of  De 
PEpee,  it  is  hardly  more  intelligible  or  convenient.  Indeed, 
in  his  passion  for  a. rational  analysis  or  definition  of  all 
words,  Sicard  frequently  rejects  signs  ready  formed  to  his 
hand,  in  favor  of  others  which  seemed  to  him  more  philo- 
sophical, but  were  certainly  less  convenient.  His  sign  for 
v)oman  for  instance,  was  compounded  on  this  wise : 

^  1st  Carry  the  forefinger  to  the  forehead  as  to  show  the 
seat  of  the  mind  that  thinks, — then  to  the  heart  as  the  seat 
of' the  will  that  directs  toward  an  object. 

^^2d.  Pass  the  two  hands  over  the  form  of  the  body  from 
head  to  foot,  to  show  an  extended  body  that  lives,  breathes 
and  walks.  (These  two  form  the  general  sign  for  a  man 
or  human  being). 

^^3d.  Sign  of  the  gorge,  (upper  part  of  the  bosom  and 
throat). 

^'4th.  Designate,  in  letting  fall  the  two  arms  by  the  side,  the 
physical  weakness  which  is  the  sign  of  the  sex."  (It  is  odd 
that  this  same  sign  is  used  to  denote  the  passive  participle.) 

After  this  specimen,  you  will  probably  be  satisfied  that 
the  application  to  words  expressing  &miliar  objects  or  ideas, 
of  Sicard's  principle  of  explaining  words  by  a  metaphysical  or 
philosophical  analysis  in  pantomime,  is  carrying  it  to  an  ab- 
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surd  extreme.  Usage  would  give  to  anj  simple  aad  coo* 
veuient  sign  for  fjoaman^  or  any  other  familiar  idea^  all  the 
significance  which  usage  gives  to  the  spoken  word.  A  phil- 
osophical definition  might  usefullj  come  later ;  but  at  the 
beginning,  is  no  more  necessarjr  for  the  deaf-mute  than  for 
the  child  who  is  just  learning  to  speak. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  voluminous  work  of 
Sicard  should  present  so  few  examples  of  simple  and  useful 
signs.  A  veiy  few  examples  of  such  scattered  here  and 
there,  show  how  much  the  value  of  the  work  would  have 
been  increased  if  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to  the  long  pan- 
tomimic definitions  of  the  master,— definitions  not  always 
clear  or  pertinent,  it  had  furnished  a  record  of  the  simple 
signs  devised  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  same  idea.  Un- 
der the  word  commencer^  (to  begin,)  we  have  the  following: 

'Ust.  Figure  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  writing  desk  and  a  pen. 
2d.  Express  by  signs  that  this  sheet  of  paper  is  to  be  written 
as  full  as  it  can  hold.  Sd.  Take  the  paper  and  imitate  the 
action  of  some  one  who  writes  a  few  lines  and  does  not  con- 
tinue writing.    4th.  Sign  of  the  indefinite  mood." 

After  this  pantomime,  which  may  excite  the  idea  of  begin- 
ning  to  write,  but  which  is  certainly  defective  in  involving 
and  indeed  making  prominent  that  of  leaving  unfinished, 
which  certainly  is  not  necessarily  suggested  by  the  word 
begin^  our  author  adds,  ^^  Any  other  action  may  also  be  fig- 
ured, such  as  that  of  piercing  a  board,  represented  by  the 
left  hand,  by  a  gimlet  which  may  be  figured  by  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand.  This  sign  is  that  which  the  deaf 
and  dumb  themselves  have  invented,  and  which  they  use." 

This  is  almost  a  solitaiy  example.  It  shows  that  we  are 
not  indebted  to  Sicard,  but  to  his  pupils  for  those  simple  and 
convenient  signs  which  Mr.  Clerc  brought  to  America,  and 
the  use  of  which  has  been  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand 
among  teachers  and  pupils,  as  the  art  has  extended. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  notice  of  Sicard's  works, 
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than  hy  repeating  the  current  judgment  of  the  deaf-mute 
public  of  Paris  and  France  on  the  respective  merits  of  De 
I'Epee  and  Sicard,  as  recorded  in  our  ^'Report  on  European 
Institutions,"  (pages  97-8.) 

"  The  memory  of  De  PEpee  is  still  cherished  by  teachers 
and  pupils  with  a  religious  and  enthusiastic  veneration.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  successor  Sicard,  though  enjoying  in  his 
own  day  so  brilliant  a  reputation,  is  now  held  in  very  mod. 
erate  repute.  In  the  gene  ral  sentiment,  De  I'Epee  is  the 
'  father  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ' — the  self-sacrificing  teacher 
who  devoted  to  them  his  fortune  and  his  life, — the  first 
who  won  for  the  indigent  deaf-mutes  a  place  in  the  hearts 
and  in  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  public,  and  secured  to 
them  a  hold  on  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  benevolent 
and  powerful, — ^the  first  to  discover  and  put  in  practice  a 
mode  of  instruction  that  admits  of  collecting  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  schools,  so  that  one  teacher  can  give  lessons  to  a 
numerous  class  at  once,  whereby  he  made  possible  the  in- 
struction of  those,  far  the  largest  part  of  these  unfortunates, 
who  could  not  hope  to  occupy  each  the  entire  time  and  care 
of  a  well  qualified  teacher.  True,  his  immediate  success 
was  but  moderate,  and  he  left  his  method  imperfect,  but  his 
advent  was  still  the  dawning  of  a  far  brighter  and  happier 
day  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  the  world  had  yet  seen. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  the  titles  of  Sicard  to  respect,  re- 
duce themselves  to  the  merits  of  his  methods ;  and  here  he 
is  found  especially  wanting.  He  was  not  the  sun  that  dis- 
sipates the  morning  clouds,  but  the  lightning  that  breaks 
through  them  to  dazzle  and  lead  astray.  It  is  held  that  his 
processes,  so  much  admired  in  his  day,  were  adapted  to  cap- 
tivate the  imagination  of  those  who  attended  his  public 
exercises,  but  that  in  most  cases  they  were  real  hindrances 
to  the  pupils*  progress ;  and  that  far  the  greater  number  of 
his  pupils,  painfully  conducted  through  a  long  series  of 

metaphysical  labyrinths,  came  forth  with  an  irremediable 
—42 
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confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  language.  Even  Mas- 
sieu,  whose  fame  a  few  brilliant  answers  given  at  public  ex- 
hibitions have  spread  through  the  world,  was,  after  the 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  unable  to  write  a 
page  in  correct  French,  or  to  follow  out  to  any  length,  a 
consecutive  chain  of  reasoning.  Clerc  is  almost  the  only 
decided  exception  to  this  judgment  passed  on  the  pupils  of 
Sicard ;  and  his  case  only  shows  what  a  pupil  of  rare  talent 
may  become,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  the  system  under 
which  he  was  trained.  Such  is  the  prevalent  judgment  pas- 
sed on  Sicard  in  Paris.     I  only  report  it." 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  continue  my  extracts,  re- 
peating what,  in  the  Seport  cited,  I  have  said  of  Bebian,  a 
notice  of  whom  is  next  in  order. 

^'  In  the  declining  years  of  Sicard,  Bebian,  who  holds,  in 
the  esteem  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Paris  the  next  place  to 
De  PEpee,  rose  like  the  sun  partially  dispelling  the  clouds. 
To  a  power  and  facility  of  expression  in  the  language  of 
pantomime  which,  in  the  estimation  of  his  admirers,  has  been 
rivalled  by  no  teacher  before  or  since,  he  joined  a  depth  of 
thought,  practical  common  sense,  and  pungency  and  grace 
of  style,  rarely  found  in  union.  By  his  efforts  and  influ- 
ence, both  the  laboriously  developed  system  of  methodical 
signs,  (so  far  as  those  signs  represented  words  and  not  ideas, 
or  were  arbitrarily  devised  to  dictate  grammatical  particles 
and  terminations  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  rational  or  metaphysical 
methods  of  explanation  set  forth  by  De  PEpee  and  Sicard, 
the  tendency  of  the  system  in  the  hands  of  their  followers 
was  to  produce  a  set  of  signs  recalling  words  and  not  ideas,) 
— ^and  the  pompous  and  imposing  metaphysical  processes  of 
Sicard  were  put  aside ;  and  at  Paris  at  least,  gradually  went 
into  total  disuse  and  oblivion.  For  these  circuitous  and 
cumbrous  artificial  instruments,  Bebian  substituted  methods 
more  natural,  simple,  direct  and  efficacious.  Arranging  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  grammatical  difficulties  of 
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language  in  a  regular  philosophical  progression,  so  that  each 
difficulty  overcome  should  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
next,-by  a  few  simple  gestures,  chosen  with  such  admira- 
ble  tact  that  they  conveyed  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
precise  idea  to  be  communicated,  he  reached  at  once  the  in- 
telligence of  his  pupil,  and  imparted  to  every  written  phrase 
life  and  significance.  The  main  features  of  his  plan  were 
the  careful  graduation  of  difficulties,  and  the  early  employ- 
ment of  the  words  and  forms  already  taught  in  forming  little 
narratives  and  dialogues  adapted  to  the  pupils'  comprehen- 
sion. He  made  much  use  of  design,  and  of  a  kind  of  written 
formula ;  by  which  the  value  of  grammatical  terminations 
and  particles  was  deduced,  by  a  kind  of  diagram,  from  their 
elements,  e.  g. 

A  book    C  I 

A  book   <    =  books,  or  You   ^    =  We,  &c. 

A  book    (  He 

'^Almost  the  only  trace  of  the  labors  of  Sicard,  which  Be- 
bian  preserved,  is  the  celebrated  theory  of  ciphers,  applied 
to  mark  the  parts  of  a  proposition,  and  to  decompose  the  el- 
ements of  a  sentence. 

^^Some  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  who  have  ever 
honored  the  Parisian  or  any  other  institution  for  deaf-mutes, 
Berthier,  Lenoir,  Forrestier,  etc,  still  live  to  attest  the  abil- 
ity and  success  of  this  remarkable  instructor.'' 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  feud  originating  in  triv- 
ial causes,  between  Bebian  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Parisian  school  deprived  the  latter  of  his  valuable  services. 
Sicard  died  in  1822,  and  since  his  death  and  the  returement 
of  Bebian,  (who  died  in  the  West  Indies  in  1839,)  this  ven- 
erable institution  has  been  practically  without  a  head,  so  far 
at  least  as  its  department  of  instruction  is  concerned.  A 
ludicrously  serious  attempt  was  made  in  1832,  under  Mr. 
Desire  Ordinaire,  to  carry  out  the  theories  of  the  late  Baroa 
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Degeraado^  (whose  celebrated  work  on  the  educatioQ  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  we  hare  often  had  occasion  to  cite ;)  and 
make  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips 
general  with  all  the  pupils.  But  a  brief  experiment  sufficed. 
4nd  though  attention  is  still  paid  in  this  school  to  exer- 
cises in  artici^ation,  they  are  confined  to  the  exceptional 
cases  where  there  is  a  rational  prospect  of  benefit ;  and  form 
no  part  of  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  classes.'*' 

The  Baron  Degerando,  though  not  a  practical  teacher, 
deserves  more  particular  mention,  for  his  labors  in  behalf 
of  this  institution,  and  fpr  his  voluminous  work  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  so  often  cited.  But  space  fails 
us,  and  we  leave  him  with  less  reluctance  that  a  full  bio- 
graphical notice  by  his  niece,  (long  a  teacher  in  the  Paris- 
ian school,)  translated  by  Prof.  Edward  Peet,  may  be  found 
in  the  American  Annals  (Vol.  IV.  p.  178  and  on).  His 
nephew,  Edward  Morel,  long  a  distinguished  professor  of 
the  Parisian  school,  and  more  recently  at  the  head  of  the 
institution  of  Bourdeaux,  which  has  had  to  mourn  his  loss 
within  two  or  three  years,  is  known  to  most  of  you  as  the 
accomplished  editor  of  the  Circulars  and  afterwards  of  the 
Annaks.  His  labors  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  review- 
ing the  works  of  others.  A  study  of  his  writings  would  be 
useful  to  teachers,  not  as  presenting  a  C!ourse  of  Instruc- 
tion, but  as  affi>rdmg  useful  hints  what  to  aim  at  and  what 
to  avoid  in  such  a  course.^ 

Other  French  teachers  yet  on  the  stage  of  action,  Cha- 

^  Dr.  Itard,  long  the  physician  of  the  Parisian  Institution,  deserves 
mention  for  his  researches  on  the  causes  and  cure  of  deafness ;  and  as 
th(B  f ponder  of  the  class  de  perfectionnement,  leaving  to  that  end  a  large 
part  of  the  savings  of  his  long  and  laborious  life. 

X  tt  has  been  a  favorite  object  with  some  of  the  professors  of  the 
Parisian  school  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  methodical  vocabulary,  in 
which  not  merely  some  but  all  the  more  common  and  necessary  words 
of  a  langoiLge  should  be  arranged  in  a  strict  ideological  order.    Mr« 
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zottes  of  Toulouse,  piroux  of  Nancy,*  and  perhaps  others, 
not  forgeting  the  deaf-mute  Forrestier  of  Lyons,  have  pre- 
pared series  of  Lessons  which  it  might  be  useful  to  analyze, 
if  time  and  space  allowed.  It  may  be  said  of  them  in  gen- 
eral, that  they  repudiate  Sicard's  plan  of  beginning  with  a 
methodical  nomenclature  of  some  thousands  of  words ;  and 
introduce  the  pupil  to  complete  sentences,  either  in  the  first 
lesson  like  Chazottes,  (see  the  specimen  of  the  lessons  of 
his  pupil  Pelissier  in  the  appendix  to  our  European  tour,) 
or  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  course.  A  difierent  plan  is 
however  followed  in  those  Italian  schools  that  use  the  work 
of  Pendola,  the  eminent  founder  of  the  school  of  Sienna, 
who  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  the  late  Assarotti  of 
Genoa,  and  the  latter  from  Sicard,  the  principle  of  beginning 
with  a  long  half  alphabetical,  half  ideologicsJ  vocabulary  of 
nouns. 

The  name  of  M.  Recoing  ought  to  have  been  mentioned 
among  those  later  French  Mnriters  who  have  labored  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  recorded  their  experience  and  in- 
ventions for  the  benefit  of  others.  This  gentleman  devoted 
himself  with  much  success  to  the  educatipn  of  his  own  deaf  and 
dumb  son.  In  teaching  language,  he  relied  principally  on 
usage^ — ^that  is,  on  the  explanation  of  words  and  sentences 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  used, — a  process 
only  difieriD&;  from  that  by  which  children  who  hear  learn  lan- 
guage, in  that  words  presented  to  the  eye  cling  much  less 
naturally  to  the  memory  than  words  spoken  to  the  ear,  and 
are  moreover  more  tedious  and  far  less  convenient  as  instru- 
ments of  communication.     M.  Recoing  endeavored  to  les- 


Valade  Gabel  is  understood  to  have  had  this  matter  in  hand.  But  aa 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  recently,  we  presume  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  task  proved  insurmountable  to  him. 

*  Piroux  attaches  much  importance  to  the  manual  alphabet,  as  the  in- 
strnmeot  of  thought  and  oommumcatiou  for  deaf-mutes. 
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sen  the  last  named  disadvantages  by  the  use  of  a  syOabic 
manual  alphabet,  by  which  we  are  told,  he  could  communicate 
to  his  deaf  and  dumb  son  a  sermon  or  other  public  discourse 
word  for  word ;  pare  passu  with  its  delivery.  According 
to  the  accounts  we  have  of  it,  this  syllabic  alphabet  was 
so  arbitrary,  depending  chiefly  on  the  correspondence  in 
numeral  order  of  a  list  of  syllables  or  rather  groups  of  let- 
ters, with  a  series  of  positions  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  that 
its  acquisition  must  have  been  a  very  heavy  burden  to  the 
memory. 

There  yet  remain  one  or  two  French  teachers  who  chal- 
lenge notice  from  the  singularity  of  their  views  with  respect 
to  the  language  of  signs. 

The  Abbe  Jamet  of  Caen,  had  already  engaged  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  before  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  De  PEpee  and  Sicard.  Adopting  the 
principle  which  has  been  popularly  (perhaps  erroneously) 
ascribed  to  De  PEpee,  that  signs  were  necessary  as  inter- 
mediaries between  written  words  and  ideas,  he  severely  crit- 
icised the  Theory  of  Signs  of  Sicard,  as  presenting  only 
scenes  in  pantomime,  instead  of  furnishing  signs  that  might  - 
become  the  equivalents  of  words  and  the  immediate  machinery 
of  thought.*  He  went  farther,  and  insisted  that  as  we  have 
words,  ideas,  and  pronunciation,  the  pronunciation  never  va- 
rying for  a  given  word,  how  diversely  so  ever  used,  so  the 
deaf  and  dumb  must  have  words,  ideas,  and  pronunciation, 
the  ideas  being  developed  in  pantomime,  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion for  them  consisting  in  a  simple  sign  for  each  word,  rep- 
resenting the  word  only,  and  not  varied  with  any  variation 
of  meaning  in  the  word.  He  sought  indeed,  for  signs  that 
should  have  strict  analogies  with  the  thing  signified ;  but  as 
Degerando  well  observes,  the  more  analogical  or  significant 


•  Not  knowing  says  Degerando,  that  in  tb*^  »-^---«  •cfaoolt  nu^ 
signs  were  in  practice,  substituted  for  these  b 
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a  sign  is  for  one  sense  of  a  word,  the  less  adapted  it  is 
when  the  word  is  used  in  a  different  sense.  Specimens  of 
his  signs  however,  may  be  some  interest  to  teachers. 

His  sign  for  th6  verb  to  be^  was  formed  by  describing 
a  vertical  circle  with  the  forefinger,  and  the  same  sign,  ac- 
companied by  the  sign  for  adjective,  expressed  the  word  es- 
sential. Sicard's  signs  for  this  word  consisted  in  examples 
in  pantomime,  illustrating  the  contract  between  essential  and 
accidental.  What  his  sign  for  reduction  was  for  this  wdrd, 
he  gives  no  hint.  To  us,  Jamet's  sign  seems  quite  as  arbi- 
trary as  the  word,  but  might  be  convenient  when  it  had  ac- 
quired significance  by  explanation  and  usage. 

Jamet's  sign  for  sentiment  was  '^  1st.  Figure  the  action  of 
smelling  something,  supposed  to  be  held  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  2d.  Sign  of  abstraction. 
Note,  if  this  word  is  taken  in  its  figurative  sense,  the  hand 
is  also  laid  on  the  heart.''  In  this  note,  the  author  departs 
from  his  principles,  by  varying  the  sign  of  a  word  without 
any  variation  in  the  word  itself.  But  even  with  this  addi- 
tion, .the  sign  is  ludicrous  enough,  when  we  apply  it  to 
such  a  phrase  as  a  sentiment  of  respect. 

Another  French  teacher,  M.  Dudesert,  trained  in  the 
school  of  Jamet,  ^^carried  ^the  principles  of  the  latter  to  a 
more  consistent  conclusion.  According  to  him,  the  sign 
that  served  instead  of  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  ought  not 
to  have  any  analogy  with  the  thing  signified,  but  to  be  en- 
tirely arbitrary.  His  signs,  consequently,  were  merely  a 
kind  of  manual  stenography.  And  he  thus  avoided  the  in- 
convenience of  expressing  a  word  by  a  sign  that,  however 
suitable  and  significant  in  one  sense,  was  therefore  the  more 
unsuitable  and  perplexing  when  the  word  occurred  in  a 
different  sense.  He  went  farther,  and  proscribed  the  use  of 
the  language  of  pantomime  altogether,  as  actually  hurtful  to 
the  pupils'  progress,  from  its  want  of  clearness  and  precision. 
Observing  that  his  predeliction  for  pantomime  gives  the 
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pupil  a  disgust  for  written  language,  M.  Dudesert  would 
givd  him  no  other  means  of  communication  than  his  arbi- 
trary signs,  and  the  words  they  represent,  trusting  to  his  ac- 
quiring the  meaning,  as  children  learn  the  meaning  of  spoken 
words,  by  usage  and  occasions.  The  uUraism  of  these 
views  demands  for  them  a  passing  notice.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble they  wiQ  find  acceptation  among  us  or  our  successors. 

Casting  the  eye  over  other  countries  of  Europe,  we  find 
nothing  of  sufficient  interest  to  demand  extended  notice  in 
a  sketch  so  restricted  as  this,  except  the  general  fact 
that  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  has  been  slowly  but 
surely  gaining  ground,  till  now,  in  almost  every  State  of 
Europe  except  Turkey,  provision  is  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  by  private  benevolence  for  the  education  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  deaf-mutes.  Some  few  States  even  (an  ex- 
ample emulated  by  several  of  the  States  of  our  own  Union, ) 
extend  the  provision  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  within  their 
limits. 

Sweden  possesses  an  institution  founded  as  early  as  1808 
by  the  Chevalier  ]Borg,  and  still  directed  by  his  son, — in 
which  the  State  provides  for  seventy  deaf-mutes ;  and  con- 
scious that  this  provision  is  lamentably  insufficient,  pains 
have  been  taken  to  impart  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  schools. 
In  Denmark  to  its  lasting  honor,  provisioii  is  made  for  all, 
and  throughout  Grermany,  either  for  all  the  deaf  and  dumb 
or  a  large  portion*  There  are  also  schools  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  deriving,  like  that  of  Sweden,  their  method  from 
Paris,  and  their  chief  support  from  the  government.  Spain, 
where  the  art  had  its  origin,  after  more  than  a  century  of 
apathy,  was  roused  to  new  effi)rts  by  the  example  of  De 
I'Epee ;  and  the  "  Royal  College  of  Deaf-mutes "  is  un- 
derstood to  be  flourishing  at  Madrid  under  the  direction  of 
Ballasteros,  the  successor  of  Alea  and  Hernandez. 

Republican  Switzerland  has  not  been  behind  in  this  work 
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of  humanity.  One  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  De*  PEpee 
was  Ulrich,  who  opened  his  school  at*  Zurich,  where  a 
school  still  exists,  though  we  believe  it  has  passed  over 
from  the  French  to  the  German  method.  The  former 
method  however,  still  prevails  at  the  institution  of  Geneva, 
directed  by  the  deaf-mute  Chomel,  a  pupil  of  Sicard,  and 
perhaps  in  others  of  the  ten  Swiss  institutions. 

Here  we  owe  honorable  mention  to  Mr.  Henri  Hirzel  of 
Lausanne,  though  the  institution  which  he  directs  is  one  for 
the  blind,  not  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  account  of  his  emi- 
nent success  in  teaching  a  blind  deaf-mute,  James  Edward 
Meysfre. 

The  Abbe  Garten,  of  Bruges,  in  Belgium,  who  is  perhaps 
best  known  to  you  for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  another  blind 
deaf-mute,  Anna  Temmermans,  deserves  mention  also  as  an 
able  and  somewhat  voluminous  writer  on  the  History  and  Prin- 
ciples of  our  Art.  In  common  with  the  instructors  of  Bel- 
gium generally,  he  belongs  to  the  French  School,  having 
studied  the  method  at  Paris. 

The  state  of  deaf-mute  education  in  Europe  presents 
cause  both  for  gratulation  and  hope.  There  are  not  far 
from  one  hundred  and  eighty  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  that  continent,  of  which  about  eighty  are  in  Germany, 
and  over  forty  in  France,  Of  these,  one  half  have  come 
into  existence  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  not 
only  is  the  number  ot  schools  increased,  but  the  schools  for 
the  most  part,  arc  larger,  and  better  provided  with  teachers, 
books  and  apparatus. 

Turning  to  our  own  country,  we  feel  that  little  need  be 

said  on  events  so  recent  and  so  well  known  to  most  of  those 

who  hear  us,  as  those  connected  with  the  first  in|:roduction 

into  this  country  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction.     How 

we  made*  so  narrow  an  escape  from  adopting,  in  the  first 

place,  the  system  of  Braidwood  instead  of  that  of  Sicard 

and  Bebian,  you  probably  all  know.     A  Braidwood  was  ac- 
-•43 
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tually  in  this  country,  making  beginnings  that  might  have 
grown  to  institutions,  had  he  not  fallen  under  old  habits  of 
dissipation.  And  the  venerated  Gallaudet  was  only  preven- 
ted by  the  jealous  selfishness  and  exclusiveness  of  the  co- 
temporary  British  teachers  from  acquiring  and  bringing 
across  the  Atlantic  their  method  instead  of  that  of  Paris. 
That  we  thus  had  at  the  outset,  the  advantage  of  that  sys- 
tem to  improve  upon,  which  is  best  adapted  to  our  circum- 
stances, and  most  capable  of  improvement,  seems  specially 
providential.  And  that  Laurent  Clerc,  the  best  of  Sicard's 
pupils  and  the  ablest  of  his  assistants,  should  have  come 
over  with  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  put  that  system  in  practice 
should  be  regarded  as  another  special  providential  favor. 

Messrs.  Clerc  and  Gallaudet  so  far  retained  the  use  of 
methodic  signs  as  to  have  the  means  of  dictating  sentences 
word  by  word ;  but,  following  the  spirit  of  De  PEpee's  own 
method,  they  were  careful  to  give  life  and  significance  to 
those  signs,  and  to  give  clearness  and  precision  to  the  pupiPs 
ideas  by  explanations  in  pantomime,  of  which  both  those 
eminent  teachers  were  expert  masters.  In  such  hands,  the 
system  of  methodical  signs  was  certainly  not  liable  to  the 
objection  justly  made  to  it  in  the  hands  of  inferior  teachers ; 
— that  it  merely  enabled  the  pupil  to  write  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  his  master  without  his  having  any  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  wrote. 

While  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  the  later  French 
School  has  given  many  of  our  younger  teachers  a  prejudice 
against  the  whole  system  of  methodical  signs,  they  have  found 
an  ablQ  and  zealous  defender  in  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky,  who 
goes  we  think  even  beyond  De  PEpee  and  Sicard  in  his  zeal 
in  their  behalf,  holding  their  intermediation  between  the 
written  word  and  the  idea  as  necessary  as  for  us  is  that  of 
the  spoken  word.  That  De  PEpee  held  this  ultra  opinion, 
we  have  shown  to  be  at  least  doubtful ;  and  though  it  is  so 
common  to  associate  the  name  of  Sicard  with  the  system  of 
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methodic  signs,  under  the  impression  that  their  multiplica- 
tion and  improvement  was  the  labor  ot  his  life,  it  appears 
from  his  published  works  that  he  occupied  himself  very  lit- 
tle with  methodic  signs,  if  by  that  term  we  understand  sim- 
ple and  convenient  signs,  equivalent  to  given  words ;  the 
main  object  of  his  labors  being  the  development  and  explan- 
ation of  ideas  by  scenes  in  pantomime,  or  diagrams  on  the 
blackboard. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  human  mind  will  not  remain 
stationary  in  any  art  or  science.  It  must  have  progress  or 
at  least  motion  in  some  direction,  right  or  wrong.  While 
Mr.  Jacobs,  in  his  zeal  for  methodic  signs,  has  exemplified 
the  advance  in  one  direction,  most  of  our  other  schools  show 
progress  in  an  opposite  direction;  relying  mainly  on  the 
colloquial  language  of  signs  as  the  best  means  of  mental 
development  and  instrument  of  instruction  for  deaf-mutes, 
but  endeavoring  to  enable  their  pupils  to  attach  their  ideas 
directly  to  written  words,  either  as  the  only  ^mp/e  signs  for 
such  ideas,  or  as  the  synonymes,  not  representatives  of  their 
corresponding  signs.  In  most  of  our  schools,  the  order  of  in- 
troducing the  difficulties  of  language  is  determined  by  the 
use  of  the  elementary  work  prepared  some  years  ago  for 
4he  New  York  Institution.  We  are  far  from  supposing 
that  either  our  methods,  our  signs,  or  our  text  books  are  so 
nearly  perfect  that  there  is  no  room  for  progress  in  the  right 
direction. 

And  the  condition  of  our  schools  is  favorable  for  such  a 
progress.  In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  cause  of  deaf- 
mute  education  made  more  rapid  advances  than  it  has  in  this 
country  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Most  of  our  twenty 
institutions  have  acquired  that  degree  of  favor  with  the  Leg- 
islatures and  people  of  their  respective  States,  that  will 
encourage  their  conductors  to  zealous  efforts ;  the  biennial 
assemblage  of  teachers  in  our  Conventions  prompts  emula- 
tion, and  enables  each  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  reflec- 
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tion  of  the  rest ;  and  we  have  a  periodical  in  which  the 
fruits  of  experience  may  be  placed  on  record;  in  which 
also,  light  may  be  struck  out  by  the  conflict  of  opinions, 
and  suggestions  presented  that  may  awaken  useful  trains  of 
thought,  or  incite  to  experiments  by  which  the  comparative 
value  of  methods  may  be  tested. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that,  great  as  has  been  the  progress 
among  us  of  the  cause  and  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion, both  are  destined  to  make  greater  progress  in  the 
future.  With  full  faith  in  the  correctness  of  certain  funda- 
mental principles,— -to  which  there  are  few  dissentients 
among  us,  we  still  see  room  for  much  improvement  in  minor 
practical  details.  The  preparation  of  suitable  elementary 
works  is  little  more  than  begun.  Many  of  our  processes  of 
instruction  are  capable  of  improvement.  Our  dialect  of 
signs  will  doubtless  become  more  copious  and  precise.  The 
circulation  of  teachers  from  one  school  to  another  will  spread 
the  traditional  knowledge  of  improvements.  And  we  have 
the  means,  in  the  Annals,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  our 
Conventions,  of  placing  upon  permanent  record  many  valu- 
able suggestions,  hints  for  improvement  or  results  of  expe- 
rience that  might  otherwise  die  out  with  those  who  have 
them  in  keeping.  We  have  moreover  still  to  labor  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  urging  their  claims  to  the  means  ot 
education,  slowly  and  partially  conceded  hitherto,  till  the 
legislation  of  every  State  in  the  Union  shall  no  longer  leave 
any  thing  to  desire  on  that  point. 

If,  as  we  self-complacently  hold,  we  occupy  a  higher 
stand-point  than  was  attained  by  our  predecessors,  whose 
labors  we  have  just  passed  under  review,— our  results  more 
uniform, — still  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  those  pio- 
neers, who  first  essayed  the  untried  path, — profiting  as  well 
by  their  mistakes  as  by  their  discoveries, — that  we  have  been 
able  to  go  farther  and  higher  than  they  did.  Let  us  then, 
while  noting  their  errors  for  our  Qwn  warning  aqd  instruc- 
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tion,  do  honor  to  their  zeal,  industry  and  benevolence.  And 
let  us  so  use  our  advantages  that  the  great  inheritance  en- 
trusted to  our  keeping,  accumulated  by  the  successive  labors 
of  a  De  PEpee,  a  Sicard,  a  Bebian,  and  many  others  only 
less  eminent,  shall  be  faithfully  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  our  generation,  and  transmitted,  not  with- 
out valuable  additions,  to  those  whom  Providence  shall  raise 
up  as  our  successors. 


After  reading  a  portion  of  the  precedmg  paper.  Dr.  Pket 
.desisted,  and  remarked : 

I  wish,  with  the  permission  of  the  Convention,  to  retain 
this  paper  in  my  hands  a  few  days,  that  I  may  supply  the 
incompleteness  that  now  characterizes  it,  especially  in  allu- 
sion to  the  great  efforts  to  benefit'the  cause  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
by  our  distinguished  friend  and  companion,  the  late  Mr. 
Gallaudet.  I  also  wish  to  refer  to  some  libraries.  If 
allowed  this  privilege,  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor.  This  paper 
would  then  form  a  connection  with  the  other  papers,  tracing 
the  history  of  the  art  from  the  time  of  Moses,  so  far  as  any 
allusion  is  made  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  through  the  Justin- 
ian age,  down  to  the  establishment  of  Institutions,  and  to 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Turner — ^I  presume  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
Dr.  Peet's  rtnishing  the  paper  for  the  printer.  I  will  in- 
quire how  soon  the  papers  of  the  Convention' will  be  wanted 
for  the  press. 

Mr.  GiLLET — The  reporter  will  have  his  copy  of  the 
Proceedings  ready  before  he  leaves  the  Institution.  If  the 
members  of  the  Convention  wish  to  have  the  manuscript 
report  sent  to  their  respective  Institutions  for  their  revisal, 
we  request  that  it  be  not  detained,  as  we  want  to  get  it  out 
before  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 
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Mr.  Turner — ^I  must  ask  for  this  little  communication  of 
mino,  for  a  time. 

Mr.  GiLLET — I  will  just  renew  that  request  that  when 
these  Proceedings  are  sent  to  the  different  Institutions,  they 
be  not  detained  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.     I  did 
not  get  the  Proceedings  of  the  last  Convention  until  the  en- 
suing winter  had  almost  passed.     They  came  while  I  was 
away  from  home,  and  when  I  returned  I  inunediately  made 
the  corrections.     If  there  are  persons  who  want  them  sent 
to  their  respective  Institutions,  I  would  thank  them  to  let 
me  know. 

Mr.  Turner — It  is  for  the  Convention  to  say  whether  we 
will  have  the  speeches  published  as  taken  down  by  the  re- 
porters, or  sent  to  the  different  persons  to  revise  them  for 
the  press.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  there 
should  be  uniformity  in  this  thing.  If  one  speaker  has  the 
privilege  of  writing  out  his  remarks  at  leisure,  and  another 
has  not,  it  is  injustice.  If  we  all  consent  to  let  the  speeches 
go  as  recorded  by  the  reporter,  it  must  be  so  understood ; 
but  if  revised  by  one,  they  must  be  revised  by  all. 

Dr.  Peet — There  have  been  utterances  made  here,  dur- 
ing this  Convention — -jeu  d^esprit — repartees — remarks  and 
allusions — which  pass  well  enough  at  the  time,  but  if  taken 
down  and  printed,  would  perhaps  seem  undignified,  and  pos- 
sibly, appear  as  though  there  were  some  design  to  cast 
reflections  upon  persons  who  are  absent.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  is  not  the  fact.  There  has  been  an  allusion 
made  to  the  time  of  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
Convention — the  delay — ^the  number  of  copies  printed — the 
want  of  replies  to  certairi  letters,  which  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  pass  over.  I  did  not  intend,  in  any  remarks  I  made, 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Publication.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  I  am  not 
willing  to  hurt  his  feelings.  I  think,  therefore,  the  members 
of  the  Convention  should  have  the  opportunity  to  revise  the 
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report,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  reporter's  accuracy. 

Mr.  Stone — For  the  reason  that  our  reporter  is  a  very 
accurate  reporter,  there  is  the  more  necessity  for  the  revisal, 
as  there  may  have  been  things  said  here  that  will  not  add  to 
the  value  of  the  publication.  That  report  is  to  be  a  valuable 
document  for  future  reference.  It  has  always  been  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  member  of  the  Convention  to  revise  his  remarks, 
and  sometimes,  when  he  had  not  in  debate  brought  out  his 
idea  as  he  wished  it,  to  add  something.  I  hope  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  GiLLET  will  be  regarded  by  all,  and  that  they 
will  not  keep  the  MS.  long  at  each  Institution,  but  revise  and 
pass  directly  round. 

The  Chair — ^Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  it  understood 
that  it  shall  not  be  kept  over  one  week  at  each  Institution  ? 

Mr.  Stone — ^Yes  sir. 

The  Chair — Then  let  it  be  understood  that  the  Proceed- 
ings shall  be  sent  around  with  the  understanding  that  they 
are  not  to  be  kept  over  one  week,  and  then  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  next  Institution. 

Chair — It  has  been  thought  proper  that  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  invited  to  sit  with  us  during  this  Convention, 
might  have  an  opportunity  for  a  few  moments,  if  they  de- 
sire, to  say  anything  they  may  wish  to  say.  They  have  a 
right  to  speak  in  our  Convention,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  anything  that  they  may  wish  to  say.  There  is  an  op- 
portunity now  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  61LLET — ^I  see  present  some  individual  who  have 
been  invited  to  sit  in  the  Convention,  whose  names  have  not 
been  announced  on  the  list.  Prof.  Crampton,  Rev.  Mr. 
Bristow,  Rev.  Mr.  Tupper,  Prof.  Saunders  and  Dr.  Reed, 
are  the  gentlemen  alluded  to. 

Prof.  J.  B.  TuBNER — Mr.  Presided :  I  thank  this  Con- 
vention for  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word,  although  I  know 
not  that  I  can  say  aught  to  profit  or  interest  them. 

I  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  and  other  similar  In- 
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stitutions  in  the  United  States  with  intense  interest  for  over 
twenty  years.  I  perceive  that  these  teachers  assembled 
here  look  upon  themselves  only  as  the  teachers  of  a  few 
thousand  Deaf  Mutes  in  this  great  Republic ;  and  that  their 
twenty  or  more  Institutions  scattered  over  this  broad  land, 
are  only  the  rallying  points  for  these  few  thousand  unfortu- 
nate pupils  under  their  own  special  benevolence  and  care. 

But  I  am  constrained  to  regard  them  in  a  far  different 
light — not  merely  as  the  teachers  of  a  few  Mutes,  but  as  the 
teachers  of  all  other  teachers,  yea,  even  of  Nations  and  of 
States ;  the  great  apostles  and  martyrs  of  a  new  educational 
age  that  now  is,  and  of  a  still  more  glorious  one  that  is  to 
come. 

Nor  need  this  view  surprise  us  ;  for  growth  and  progress 
in  our  world  is  ever  upward,  from  the  apparently  lower  to 
the  higher  orders  of  matter  and  of  being.  So  it  is  also  in 
all  human  work.  We  ever  begin  at  the  bottom  and  build 
upward;  geologically  the  coarser  and  lower  forms  of  life 
came  before  men ;  all  things  now  grow  from  the  earth  up- 
ward, and  the  oak  is  still  an  acorn  first.  So  in  morals,  so 
in  education,  so  in  everything ;  it  was  not  the  exalted  and 
conceited  Pharisee,  but  the  humble  fishermen  who  were 
made  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  a  new  faith,  the  almoners 
of  a  new  light  and  new  life  to  the  world. 

These  Pharisees  knew  it  all  before  Christ  came,  just  as 
the  old  quack  doctors  and  teachers  m  education  knew  U  aU 
before  the  teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  came  ;  the  one 
pounded  Latin,  much  as  the  other  did  faith,  into  the  hu- 
man race — secundem  artem — and  knew  certainly  there  could 
be  no  better,  if  indeed  any  other  possible  way.  Before  the 
gentleman  alluded  to  this  morning  started  out  in  his  new 
career  of  light  and  of  love,  the  whole  world  seemed  sunk  in 
an  abyss  of  real  darkness,  ( though  mis-called  light, )  which 
their  then  existing  systems  of  education  seemed  to  have  no 
power  to  dissipate,  scarcely  to  reveal.     They  had,  indeed,  a 
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tread-mill  round  of  culture  for  a  favored  few,  based  almost 
wholly  on  authorities,  dogmas  and  opinions,  admitting  no  test 
bejond  the  book,  and  no  authority  or  proof  above  the 
teachers — and  even  in  teaching  this  miserable  jargon,  (called 
learning, )  the  laws  of  all  mind,  and  of  all  sense,  as  well  as 
of  all  humanity,  were  incessantly  violated  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  How  vastly  difierent  the  state  of  our  Institu- 
tions and  Schools  on  this  Continent'  now !  Science,  fact, 
truth,  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  of  mind,  of  health,  of  right 
and  of  wrong,  of  duty  and  of  destiny,  have,  to  a  goodly  ex- 
tent, at  least,  taken  the  place  of  mere  words,  languages,  dic- 
tions, dogmas  and  authorities. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  this  great  change  is  attributable, 
solely,  nor  yet  perhaps  mainly,  as  a  whole,  to  the  teachers 
of  our  Deaf  and  Dumb  schools ;  but  I  do  say  that  they  have 
labored  more,  and  suffered  more,  in  this  great  and  good 
cause,  than  any  one  other  class  whatever;  and  that  we 
could  ever  have  advanced  any  one  of  our  educational  in- 
terests, even  as  far  as  we  now  have,  without  their  pioneer 
labors,  in  the  great  morass  of  unexplored  mind,  and  their 
cheering  shout  of  triumph,  ever  beckoning  us  onward  to 
new  fields  and  new  victories,  I  do  not  believe.  It  was  their 
lot  to  work  the  hard  iron  of  human  nature,  like  those  who 
smelt,  and  forge,  and  file  the  relentless  ores  for  our  great  en- 
gines of  the  ocean  and  the  land ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
work  with  thought^  with  patience^  and  with  care ;  and  we 
never  could  have  perfect  master-mechanics,  either  in  matter 
or  in  mind,  till  these  hard  and  obdurate  materials  were  as- 
sayed and  wrought  and  conquered ;  and  that,  in  bqth  cases, 
alike  led  to  an  easy  victory  in  all  else.  I  remember  well 
the  bright  gleams  of  light  which  that  great  apostle  of  Amer- 
ican Mute  Education,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  threw  into  all  our 
Schools,  and  especially  into  our  Sunday  Schools,  through  his 
books,  his  writmgs,  and  his  presence  in  many  States  and 

lands.    And  in  this  same  pathway  of  life  and  light,  many 
-.44 
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other  similar  apostlen  smd  marlyrs  hay«  trod,  though  wearyy, 
still  worthily  and  triumphantly  in  his  footsteps. 

In  this  regard,  th^n,  I  count  these  teachers  not  simply  as 
the  teachers  of  a  few  Mutes,  but  as  I  have  said,  as  tiie  great 
apostles  of  a  new  era  of  education,  already  partially  oome, 
and  I  trust,  soon  with  its  full  millennium  glory  to  dawn  upon 
our  world.     But  still,  not  without  your  further  aid,  your 
continued  example,  antftoil,  and  patience,  and  apostleshlp, 
and  even  martyrdom,  if  need  be,  in  a  moral,  though  not  literal 
sense.    For  you  are  compelled  to  deal  more  directly  with 
mind,  with  thought  itself,  in  its  very  essence,  than  any  otiier 
class  of  teachers  of  equal  numbers*    You  are  less  likely,  there- 
fore, to  be  befogged  with  mere'  forms,  mere  vwbiage,  with 
mere  sound  without  sense,  than  most  of  the  rest  of  us.    Hence 
there  will  be  a  thoroughneM  and  explicitness  about  botii 
your  investigations,  your  methods  and  processes,  and  a  direct 
practicability  and  use  about  all  your  ends  and  aims,  not  often 
to  be  met  with  in  other  quarters,  but  of  the  rarest  uae  when 
seen  and  applied  by  all  others.    Tou  are  compeHed  to  begin 
to  teach  where  God,  a:ud  nature,  and  common'-seDse,  have 
decided  that  all  human  beings  should  first  be  taught,  namely 
in   ^^  things  nearest  to  themy  and  most  direeOy  us^td  to 
them^^  though  the  schools  have  often  given  a  reverse  decis- 
ion.    Here,  too,  you  have  done,  by  your  example  and  your 
unequalled  success,  a  great  and  good  work.     And  when  I 
look  upon  these  gardens,  and  grounds,  these  varied  riiops, 
and  arts,  and  industries,  so  joyfully  and  successfully  taught 
and  learned  by  these  Deaf  Mutes,  in  connection  with  thw 
books  and  lessons  which  they  study  from  day  to  day — when  I 
see  them  day  by  day  becoming  not  only  more  learned,  but 
more  hale,  hearty,  buoyant,  happy,  industrious,  and  useful  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world,  I  think  what  a  great  pity  it 
is,  that  thousands  of  our  rich  grammar-school  masters  and 
boarding-school  misses,  had  not  been  bom  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
that  they,  too,  might  have  acquired  the  substantial  elements 
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of  a  senribU  and  humane  American  education.  But  I  hope 
that  70a,  as  the  apostles  of  this  great  work,  will  jet  force 
it  upon  their  notice,  and  bring  its  blessings  to  their  doors. 

But  yet,  once  more.  Tou  are  also*  the  teachers,  or  at 
least,  as  I  hope,  the  ttaxMtM  of  States. 

The  great  work  of  Education,  I  think,  gentlemen,  can 
never  be  fully  completed  tiO  States,  yea,  whole  Nations, 
learn  to  provide  and  care  for  it  in  all  its  parts  and  branches. 
But  States  are  at  present  selfish,  awkward,  and  unwieldy 
things,  hardly  capable  of  managing  themselves,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  interests ;  and  if  intrusted,  as  they  now  are, 
with  all  the  interests  of  education,  they  would  probably 
pervert  or  destroy  them.  But  they  must,  and  will  learn  in 
time,  to  do  this,  and  do  it  well,  too.  What  are  these  States 
and  Empires  for  ?  ii  it  merely  to  fight  battles,  talk  politics, 
organize  parties,  foment  wars  and  revolutions,  collA^t 
revenues  to  feed  themselves,  build  prisons  and  hang  felons, 
made  such  mainly  by  their  own  example,  or  at  least  by 
their  neglect  ?  Or  are  they  to  train  up  a  new  generation, 
peaceful,  industrious,  and  wise,  and  therefore  fit  to  govern 
themselves  without  wars,  or  uproars,  or  gibbets  even  ? 

They  must  learn  to  endow  and  manage  successfully  not 
only  our  common  schools,  but  our  higher  Institutions  of  all 
sorts,  and  this  will  take  a  long  time;  and  during  a  part,  at 
least,  of  that  long  time,  we  must,  gentlemen,  send  these 
States,  too,  to  school  to  you,  and  when  they  have  well 
learned  to  manage  discreetly  the  Institutions  under  your 
care  we  can  then  trust  them  with  some  others,  and  we  will 
too.  Here  again  I  think  you  are  working  up  a  social  inter- 
est from  the  old  granite  rock  of  human  society,  which  our 
own  age  has  scarce  yet  discovered,  much  less  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  here  again  I  find  you  as  before,  the  apostles 
and  martyrs  of  that  great  educational  work  yet  to  be  done 
in  the  land — ^that  final  millennium  day  of  human  culture, 
when  <<  Kings  shall  be  its  nursing  fathers,  and  Queens  its 
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nursing  mothers ;'?  when  youth  shall  be  taught  what  man- 
hood is  to  dare  and  to  do,  and  age  to  rest  and  rejoice  in  ; 
when  all  lands  shall  be  clothed  with  new  light,  and  all  homes 
teem  with  new  industries  and  new  joys. 

Mr.  MacIntire,  from  the  Committee  on  Publication, 
offered  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
should  have  a  periodical  to  advocate  the  cause  in  which  they  are  labor- 
ing, and  that  it  is  expedient  and  practicable  for  those  having  the 
management  of  the  different  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this 
country  to  sustain  such  a  periodical. 

2.  Resolved^  That  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as 
heretofore  published,  is,  in  its  main  features,  such  a  periodical  as  is 
needed,  and  that  the  Convention  approves  of  its  form,  size,  price,  time 
of  issuing,  and  general  appearance,  and  recommends  its  continuance. 

3.  Re$olvedf  That  this  Convention  elect  three  persons,  to  serve  for 
two  years,  and  until  the  next  Convention,  as  an  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Annals,  to  whom  shall  be  committed  the  control  and  management  of 
the  periodical,  and  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  an  editor,  or  editors, 
and  fix  their  compensation,  and  do  all  other  things  which  they,  in  their 
judgment,  may  deem  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  enterprise. 

4.  Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee,  as  soon  after  their  elec- 
tion as  may  be  practicable,  shall  apply  to  the  Superintendents  or  Boards 
of  Trustees  of  the  several  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  solicit 
from  them  their  aid  in  support  of  the  work,  and  if  such  a  number  of  In- 
stitutions shall  be  found  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  payment  of 
any  deficiency  that  may  occur  in  the  necessary  expenses  that  may  be 
incurred,  over  and  above  the  amount  that  may  be  received  from  subscri- 
bers, in  editing  and  publishing  the  work,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each,  as  will  in  their  opinion  justify  the  undertaking,  then  they 
shall  proceed  to  elect  an  editor,  and  make  all  other  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  having  the  periodical  issued,  and  they  shall  continue  its  publica- 
tion, on  the  terms  and  conditions  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  for  two 
years  and  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention. 

5.  Reiolvedj  That  individual  subscribers,  and  Institutions,  which  do 
not  pledge  themselves  to  a  joint  support  of  the  work  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each,  shall  be  charged  per  number  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  year. 
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6.  Resolved^  That  those  Institutions,  including  the  New  England 
Gailaudet  Assodationy  which  shall  pledge  themselves  to  make  up  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each,  any  deficiency  which  may  be 
incurred  in  the  necessary  expense  of  the  work,  aside  from  the  amount 
which  may  be  received  from  individual  subscri^rs,  shall  be  charged  per 
copy  at  the  rate  of  the  actual  cost  of  publication. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  that  the  Convention  proceed  to  elect 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  Publication  of  the  Annals, 
by  ballot. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Kinney,  teller.  The  Conven- 
tion then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Messrs.  W.  W. 
Turner,  H.  P.  Peet,  and  Collins  Stone. 

Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage  (Deaf  Mute),  of  New  York, 
ofibred  the  following  resolutions.  They  were  read  by  Mr. 
Edward  Peet  : 

Whkreas,  The  American  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Damb,  learn  that  the  venerable  Laurent  Clerc,  now  being  far 
advanced  in  years,  has  recently  tendered  his  resignation  as  Professor 
at  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  faithful  and  accom- 
plished Professor  for  forty  years,  during  which  time  he  has  enjoyed 
the  universal  confidence  of  those  who  know  and  honor  him ;  and, 
Whereas,  he  has  already  been  relieved  from  his  long  labors  at  the 
Asylum,  and  thus  retired  to  tlie  bosom  of  his  beloved  family ;  there- 
fore, ' 

Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  his  truly  noble  and  meritorious 
services  to  the  cause  to  which  they  have  long  been  devoted,  the  services 
of  ex-Professor  Glerc  will  be  perpetually  cherished  with  profound  grati- 
tude and  affection  in  the  heart  of  every  American  Deaf  Mute,  as  well  as 
every  speaking  person  who  takes  an  interest  in  this  class  of  the  commu- 
nity.  Deaf  Mutes  especially  will  cherish  his  memory,  for  they  cannot 
forget  that  they,  since  the  successful  erection  of  the  first  American  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  followed  by  other  similar  Institutions 
throughout  the  United  States,  have  been  rescued  from  the  thraldom  of 
total  ignorance  and  heathenism,  and  thus  raised  to   an    enlightened 
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knowledge  of  the  truth  of  religion  thnragh  the  indefktigable  exertione  of 
both  Mr.  Clxko  and  the  kmenled  and  raueh-heloved  Dr.  Gallaudbt. 

Rticlvid^  That  Mr.  Clxbo  justly  deterres  to  receiye  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude from  each  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Resolvedi  That  whenever  he  contemj^tes  visiting  any  of  the 
tioDs  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  which  he  doubtless  takes  deep  interest, 
he  will,  like  the  glorious  La  Fatstts,  who  re-visited  the  United  States 
after  his  long  absence,  be  everywhere  welcome. 

Rtsdvedt  That  as  long  as  Mr.  Clbro  lives,  we  cordially  wish  him 
happiness  and  pKwperity. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet — ^These  resolutions  are  entirely  orig- 
inal with  Mr.  Gamage.  They  were  just  now  handed  to  me 
by  him. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  MacImtire  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Cbune  of  Instruction  be  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  MacIntire  called  up  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Arbitra/y  Signs,  and  moved  that  it  be  taken  from  the 
table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Dr.  Dudley  Peet  suggested  that  the  definition  of  the 
signs  be  written  out  and  printed. 

The  Chair  said  the  report  would  be  written. 

Mr.  Cheek  remarked  that  some  of  the  signs  were  ob- 
jectionable. 

The  Chair  remarked  that  as  there  was  no  time  for  de- 
bate, and  as  some  of  the  signs  were  perhaps  objectionable  to 
members,  it  would  be  the  best  course  to  present  each  of  the 
signs  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  given  in  the 
report,  and  if  objectien  was  offered  to  any  word,  let  it  be 
stricken  out ;  but  if  there  was  no  objection,  let  it  be  printed 
in  the  report  of  the  Convention. 

The  signs  were  then  taken  up  in  order,  and  those  for  the 
words  time^  weight,  sizCj  color^  mekU^  animal^  Congress, 
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LegtskUure,  Directors^  and  Cabind^  were  received  mtiiout 
obgtotion. 

The  signs  for  the  words  circumstance  and  character  were 
.objected  to,  and  stricken  out. 

The  question  dn  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  amended, 
was  put,  and  the  report  adopted. 

Mr.  Cheek — ^It  is  perfectly  understood,  that  the  Com- 
mittee write  out  a  description  of  these  signs. 

The  Chaib — Certainly. 

Dr.  Peet  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whkaxas,  The  great  object  9f  tke  InBtitutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
is  to  give  them  an  education,  intellectual  and  mechanical,  fay  which 
they  can  minister  to  their  own  wants,  and  contribute,  like  other 
good  citizens  in  the  ooneoponding  walks,  of  life  to  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country ;  and 

WnaxAs,  Some  of  the  former  pupils  of  our  Institutions,  unmindful  of 
the  lessons  of  instruction  wluch  they  have  receired,  to  labor  with 
their  own  hands  for  their  support,  go  about  the  country  selling  the 
Manual  Alphabet  and  other  small  wares,  holding  exhibitions,  and 
making  appeals  to  the  benevolent  for  aid  on  the  score  of  their  being 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  thus  bringing  the  cause  of  Deaf  Mute  education  into 
disrepute;  dierefore, 

Rtsohed,  That  Ibis  C«kvention  discountenance  and  wholly  disapprove 
of  this  vagrant  course  of  life ;  and  earnestly  recommend  to  the  oflicers 
of  our  public  conveyances  to  give  them  no  facilities  for  traveling,  but 
place  them  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  with  other  passengers. 

Raolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all  benevolent  citizens, 
and  the  public  at  large,  to  discourage  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  appeals 
for  aid  made  by  Deaf  Mutes  who  are  able  te  support  themselves,  and 
thus  unite  with  us  in  bringing  to  an  end  the  system  of  vagabondism 
wherever  it  prevails. 

Resolved^  That  the  highest  benefit  which  can  be  conferred  upon  a 
Deaf  Mute  is  not  in  the  bestowment  ef  charity  so  called,  but  by  aiding 
him  to  obtain  a  situation  in  wftich  he  can  support  himself  by  his  own 
labor,  and  thus  secure  his  own  independence. 

Dr.  Peet— In  support  of  these  resolutions,  I  have  to  say 
that  there  are  seyeral  cases  in  which  pupib  of  diflforent  In- 
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stitutions,  scattered  about  the  country,  are  makmg  appeals 
to  the  public  because  they  are  Deaf  and  Dumb.  They  pre- 
fer to  Uve  by  their  wits  rather  than  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
They  can  get  facilities  for  traveling  on  the  railroad  furnished 
them  because  of  their  misfortune,  while  they  are  as  capable 
of  earning  their  livelihood  as  persons  in  the  same  walks  of 
life  who  can  speak  and  hear.  I  therefore  hope  that  this 
course  will  be  discouraged.  There  are  some  cases  of  pupils 
of  our  own  Institution,  I  regret  to  say,  but  it  has  been  hith- 
erto beyond  our  control,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
other  Institutions  in  the  country.  Furthermore,  there  are 
foreigners  who  take  advantage  of  the  sympathies  of  the 
community  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  public  at  large, 
and  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence  in  this  way. 

Mr.  GiLLET — I  do  not  rise  to  make  any  lengthy  remarks, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  that  these  resolutions  shall  not  be 
understood  to  apply  in  cases  where  the  pupils  of  an  Insti- 
tution are  passed  on  certificates  from  the  Principal  of  the 
Institution. 

Dr.  Pket — I  expressly  state  former  pupils. 

Mr.  GiLLET — I  was  about  to  say  that  we  have  a  large 
number  of  pupils  who  are  the  children  of  poor  parents,  and 
whose  attendance  at  the  Institution  depends  entirely  on  their 
being  passed  under  a  certificate  from  the  Principal  of  the 
Institution. 

Dr.  Peet— I  go  upon  that  ground  myself. 

Mr.  Stone — I  believe  that  these  resolutions  ought  to  be 
published  in  a  wider  manner  than  by  the  Reports.  They 
should  be  not  only  in  our  Report,  but  in  the  newspapers.  It 
is  a  standing  matter  with  us  to  ask  passes  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
and  pass  them  over  railroads,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
Institution,  with  a  certificate  from  the  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Gallaudet — It  might  also  include  a  few  Deaf  Mutes 
who  might  want  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  Principal  of  an  Institution.    A  man  with  a 
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certificate  from  the  Principal  of  an  Institution  should  have 
this  privilege. 

Mr.  M acIntire — I  thimk  the  very  object  of  the  resolu- 
tions was  to  place  them  upon  the  same  footing  with  others. 
The  moment  you  place  Deaf  Mutes  on  a  different  footing 
from  others,  you  degrade  them,  and  the  class  to  which  they 
belong. 

Mr.  Fay — Those  resolutions,  Mr.  President,  will  do  more 
good  to  the  Institution  with  which  I  am  connected  than  any 
other  passed  this  session.  We  had  two  young  ladies  who 
have  left  the  Institution  for  the  sake  of  making  a  fortune  in 
this  way.  They  got  a  little  square  book,  which  a  person 
could  read  in  very  near  ten  minutes,  professing  to  be  (heir 
own  memoirs.  Some  friend,  taking  great  pity  on  them, 
published  it.  They  take  that  little  book,  and  go  on  a  rail- 
road with  a  free  pass,  and  pass  right  back  and  forth  from 
day  to  day  on  the  same  road,  and  when  a  passenger  comes 
in  they  say :  ^^  I  am  a  poor  deaf  and  dumb  girl-^m  sick, 
and  can't  work,  and  would  like  to  sell  you  my  memoirs  if 
you  will  buy  them."  No  man  cares  for  a  shillings  but  gives 
it  right  over.  One  young  lady,  I  have  been  informed,  has 
cleared,  in  two  years,  about  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  bought 
her  a  farm. 

Mr.  Kerr — ^She'll  do  to  travel.     [Laughter.,] 

Mr.  Fay — I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Institutions— I 
feel  it  to  be  a  disgrace  to  myself,  personally — and  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  the  sentiment  of  this  Convention  to  assist  me  in 
opposition  to  these  practices.  We  have  another  girl  just 
commencing  that  business,  and  she  will  doubtless  clear  .^^ev- 
eral  thousand  dollars  in  a  few  years,  unless  she  can  be  stop- 
ped. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  Hon.  W.  Thomas,  que  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institution,  having  met  with  an  accident  this  morning, 
which  prevented  his  attendance  upon  the  Convention,  sent 

—46 
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the  following  statement  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Institution,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  the  Proceedings : 

THE    ILLrNOIS     INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    EOIICATION    OF    THE 

DEAF    AND    miMB. 

In  1838-9,  Morgan  county  was  represented  in  the  Legis- 
lature by  Messrs.  C.  Rear,  Weatherford,  and  myself,  in 
the  Senate ;  and  Messrs.  Henry,  Cloud,  Hardin,  Happy, 
GiLLHAM,  and  Holmes,  (of  Cass,)  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. About  the  firjst  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  O.  H, 
Browning,  Senator  from  the  county  of  Adams,  approached 
me  one  morning  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  saying  that  he  had 
a  project  which  he  wished  me  to  examine,  and  assist  in 
securing  its  adoption ;  he  handed  me  a  Bill  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, for  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  blanks  as  to  the  place 
of  location,  and  names  of  Trustees.  I  read  it,  and  re- 
sponded forthwith,  that  I  was  ready  to  afford  him  any  assist- 
ance in  my  power.  He  then  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Jacobs,  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  handed  me 
several  letters  from  that  gentleman,  on  the  subj  ect  of  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  but  with  whom  the  cor- 
respondence commenced,  I  do  not  remember. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  the  filling  of  the  blanks  in 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Browning  said  as  Adams  was  on  the  line  of 
the  State,  he  could  not  hope  to  secure  the  Ipcation  in  that 
county,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  insert  the  name  of  the 
place,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  upon  which  the  most 
votes  could  be  united. 

I  replied,  that  as  Morgan  county  would  give  three  votes 
in  the  Senate,  and  six  in  the  House,  if  he  would  insert  Jack- 
sonville, we  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  with  any 
other  point ;  and  upon  my  assuring  him  of  the  hearty  sup- 
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port  of  the  whole  delegation  from  Morgan,  he  filled  the 
blank  with  ^'  Jacksonville,"  as  the  place  of  location. .  I  can- 
not, at  this  distance  of  time,  repeat  all  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  Mr.  Browning  and  myself,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  decision  of  the  question  of  location  was  made  with 
reference  to  the  nearly  central  position  of  the  place,  the 
numerical  vote,  and  supposed  effective  influence  of  the  rep- 
resentation from  the  county. 

Very  shortly  after  this  conversation,  probably  the  next 
morning,  the.  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Browning,  read, 
and  ordered  to  a  second  reading;  and  in  the  regular  order  of 
business  it  was  read  the  second  and  third  time,  and  passed 
the  Senate  without  being  referred  to  any  committee,  without 
one  word  of  debate  or  discussion,  and  without  the  calling  of 
the  yeas  and  nays.  After  its  introduction,  the  friends  of 
the  Bill  conversed  with  Senators  on  the  subject,  explained 
its  provisions  and  objects,  and  the  necessity  for  such  an  In- 
stitution, so  as  to  render  debate  or  discussion  in  the  Senate 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Hardin,  and  the  other  members  of  the  House,  being 
advised  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  in  the  Senate,  made 
it  the  subject  of  conversation  among  their  friends,  present- 
ing such  reasons  in  favor  of  its  passage,  as  they  thought, 
should  influence  action.  When  the  Bill  reached  the  stage  lor 
discussion  and  amendment  in  the  House,  it  met  with  serious 
opposition;  not,  however,  upon  the  ground  of  location,  but 
of  the  propriety  of  the  State  engaging  in  such  an  enter- 
prise; and,  more  especially  because  the  Institution  was  con- 
stituted a  corporate  body,  the  Bill  was  amended  so  as  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  one -half,  and  make  the  Trustees, 
personally,  responsible  for  the  faithful  application  of  the 
funds,  and  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  fifty-nine  to  twenty-five. 

The  appropriation  contained  in  the  Bill  as  it  passed,  was 
"  one-quarter  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  annual 
interest,  upon  the  School,  College,  and  Seminary  funds,'' 
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payable  annually,  which,  at  that  time,  amounted  to  $1,600 
per  annum. 

In  1839  the  resources  of  the  State  became  insufficient  to 
meet  liabilities  for  interest  on  the  debt  created  for  purposes 
of  Internal  Improvement. 

In  January,  1846,  the  Institution  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  pupils,  but  owing  to  severe  cold  weather,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  parents  to  permit  their  children  to  leave 
home,  not  more  than  two  or  three  Mutes  were  in  attendance 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  business  of  instruction  was 
not  entered  upon  until  February,  and  then  with  only  four 
scholars. 

In  1846-7, 1  was  again  a  member  of  the  Le£;islature,  ami 
wi^  considerable  difficulty,  aided  by  colleagues,  secured  an 
additional  annual  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars^ 
payable  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

WM.  THOMAS^ 

Dr.  Peet  oflbred  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Gonvention  are  justly  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  the  Principal,  of  the 
Illinois  Institution,  for  their  attention  and  kindness  in  providing  for  us 
a  comfortable  and  pleasant  home  during  the  session  of  the  Convention. 

The  resolution  having  been  read,  and  the  Chair  being 
about  to  put  the  question — 

Dr.  Peet — ^With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
make  a  slight  amendment  to  this,  to  include  the  Matron. 

Mr.  Kerr — I  would  suggest  the  name  of  the  Assistant 
Matron. 

The  amendments  were  accepted,  and  the  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Illinois  Institution,  arose  and  said : 

The  duty  of  acknowledging  the  handsome  compliment 
contained  in  the  resolution  just  passed,  devolves  on  me,  and 
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I  perform  that  duty  with  the  most  pleasurable  emotions. 
From  the  time  that  we  were  advised  that  this  Convention 
would  meet  with  us  here,  we  have  looked  forward  to  this 
time  with  much  good  feeling,  and  high  expectations.  We 
have  anticipated  the  meeting  of  this  Convention  as  an  occa- 
sion of  much  pleasure,  and  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  as- 
sure you  that  our  most  pleasant  hopes  have  been  fully 
realized. 

On  meeting  with  the  Convention,  yesterday,  my  attention 
was  attracted,  on  entering  the  chape),  to  the  talented  Presi- 
dent, (Rev.  Mr.  Sturtevant,)  long  known  as  one  of  the 
first  instructors  in  the  West— one  of  the  first  in  his  de- 
partment anywhere — a  noble  pioneer  of  education  in  Illi-' 
nois.  In  looking  around,  I  beheld  those  who  have  been, 
years  before  I  was  ushered  into  this  world,  associated  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  in  which  cause  neither  has 
their  sight  became  "  dim,"  nor  their  "  natural  force  abated." 
I  refer  now  to  the  worthy  chairman,  (Rev.  Mr.  Turner,) 
and  Dr.  Peet,  whose  names  are  associated  with  deeds  of 
humanity,  and  labors  of  love,  more  glorious  than  the  name 
of  the  greatest  conqueror,  and  whose  tjood  deeds  will  remain 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  lover  of  his  race,  descending 
to  other  generations,  fragrant  with  blessings. 

On  the  platform  I  aUo  beheld  a  gentleman,  (Rev.  Mr. 
Gallaudet,)  who  bears  the  nam*?  and  lineaments  of  a  noble 
pioneer  in  the  instruction  of  the  Mute.  His  name  calls  up 
the  most  pleasant  recollections.  He  has  proved  himself  to 
be  "the  worthy  son  of  a  noble  sire.'' 

In  turning  from  the  platform  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, I  beheld  an  array  of  faces  marked  not  only  by  the 
highest  intelligence,  but  by  the  rarest  benevolence ;  and  when  • 
I  listened  to  the  discussions,  instead  of  finding  that  benevo- 
lence confined  to  a  single  class  of  unfortunates,  I  discovered 
that  it  embraced  all  the  unibrtunate  in  its  aims — that  it 
clasped  the  world  in  its  arms. 
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I  have  no  intention  of  making  a  speech-^only  to  express 
the  gratification  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  this 
Institution  feel  in  meeting  this  Convention,  and  if  there  is 
one  pleasure  greater  than  another,  it  would  be  to   have 
another  Convention  meet  here  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
v«rhen  it  would  be  convenient  to  the  members ;  and  when  you 
close   these   proceedings   and  depart   for  your  respective 
homes,  I  trust  you  will  carry   with  you  such  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  this  visit  to  the  West  as  will  induce  you,  if  not 
collectively,  at  least  as  individuals,  to  visit  us  again.     In  the 
onward  march  of  this  great  country,  in  material  and  intellec- 
tual wealth,  we  hope  to  show  a  great  advance  upon  what 
you  now  see.     We  are  aware  that  we  live  in  what  many 
of  you  style  the  "far  West."     On  our  part  we  claim  to  be 
not  far  from  the  center  of  civilization,  though  but  a  tew 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  forests  surrounding  us  only 
echoed  to  the  yell  of  the  savage  beast,  or  the  untamed  Indian. 
We  have  now  in  this  town  alone,   male  and  female  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  each 
supplied  with  all  the  appliances  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  several  objects  which  the  most  enlightened  humanity 
could  suggest. 

Much  as  has  been  done  in  Illinois  for  the  relief  of  the  un- 
fortunate, our  people  do  not  think  their  benevolent  labors 
are  over.  With  a  Common  School  System  rapidly  attaining 
the  highest  known  standard — with  noble  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  Blind,  Insane,  and  Dumb,  there  is  yet  another 
class  of  unfortunates  requiring  the  attention  of  the  State, 
having  no  proper  ]>lace  in  any  of  the  Institutions  already 
named,  I  refer  to  the  Idiotic,  whose  most  unfortunate  condi- 
tion, I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  say,  is  soon  likely  to  re- 
ceive that  attention  trom  the  State  which  it  merits.  Our 
noble  Governor  has  brought  that  subject  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  will  do  so  again,  and  from  the  hold  which  it  has  upon 
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the  public  mind,  I  am  persuaded  that  at  no  distant  day  the 
aid  of  the  State  will  be  generously  extended.  I  have  been 
emboldened  to  say  this  much,  knowing  the  interest  you  take 
in  all  subjects  kindred  to  the  specialty  in  which  you  labor. 

Although  Illinois  is  a  young  State,  her  people  are  far  from 
being  niggardly.  Although  we  cannot  point  you  to  an  old 
country,  hallowed  by  the  sacred  associations  of  the  past,  we 
can  point  you  to  the  broad,  ocean-like  prairie,  with  its  green 
and  rolling  expanse,  clothed  in  beauty,  and  grand  in  its  si- 
lence. With  a  soil  inexhaustibly  fertile,  yielding  everything 
fitted  to  man's  necessities,  to  labor  in  such  a  glorious  field 
cannot  be  a  realization  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  man. 

Again  allow  me  to  thank  you  in  the  name  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Faculty,  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  you  have  seen  fit  to  address  them  in  your  resolution. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Jekkins — Mr.  Caldwell  has  requested  me  to  offer 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  urges  upon  new  States  and  others  tiie 
necessity  of  making  early  provision  for  the  education  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
within  their  boundaries. 

Dr.  Peet — ^What  is  the  meaning  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Jenkins — The  meaning  of  this  resolution  is  that  this 
Convention  approves  of  proper  efforts  for  the  early  establish- 
ment in  new  States,  of  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb— not  in  any  particular  way,  but  that  they 
should  be  established  early  in  their  boundaries. 

Dr.  Peet — I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  pass- 
ing such  a  resolution.  That  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
State  authorities,  or  benevolent  individuals  who  may  feel  the 
necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  As  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  proper  time 
comes  to  found  an  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  a  State, 
where  they  are  yet  unprovided  for,  if  that  work  is  undertaken 
by  competent  persons  the  members  of  this  Convention  will 
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exert  their  whole  influence  and  render  any  aid  in  their  power 
in  behalf  of  the  undertaking.  But  if  that  should  implj  or 
countenance  the  proposition  of  introducing  a  Deaf  Mute  into 
one  of  the  new  States  and  establishing  an  Institution  for  him- 
self, making  a  nucleus,  I  object  to  it,  because,  in  all  sucb 
cases  it  has  proved  a  failure,  with  perhaps  one  exception* 
An  educated  Deaf  Mute  is  not  competent  to  establish  such 
an  Institution,  and  after  he  has  collected  half  a  dozen  pupils, 
he  fails.  I  could  refer  to  three  or  four  cases.  But  I  will 
not  take  up  the  time.  I  question  the  propriety  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Jenkins — That  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  resolution 
a(  all. 

Dr.  Peeiv— Then  it  had  better  be  worded  so  as  not  to 
meet  with  objection. 

Mr.  GiLLET — I  can  render  an  explanation,  if  Mr.  Cald- 
well will  not  think  me  forward.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  been 
corresponding  with  various  gentlemen  in  Minnesota  with 
reference  to  establishing  an  Institution.  There  has  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  reference  to  establishing  it  now,  or 
until  they  become  advanced  in  years. 

Mr.  Fay — I  think  they  had  better  wait  until  they  are 
advanced  in  years. 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  think  that  the  foundation  of  a  Deaf  Mute 
Institution  should  be  laid  by  those  who  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  the  matter,  and  especially  that  they  should  be 
located  at  the  place  where  they  have  the  influence  of  the 
State,  and  from  my  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman  who 
oflered  this  resolution,  I  am  sure  that  this  is  his  idea — that 
this  Convention  approves  and  urges  upon  respectable  and 
distinguished  individuals,  in  our  new  States,  to  take  wise  and 
early  measures  for  the  foundation  of  an  Institution,  and  for 
its  sustenance.     That  is  all  that  is  meant  by  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Gillet — Another  explanation  in  favor  of  Mr  Cald- 
well.    Members  may  suppose  that  this  is  an  individual 
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enterprise.  It  is  not,  sir.  Leading  men  of  Minnesota  have 
written  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  asking  him  if  he  was  willing  to 
go  there.  A  large  number  of  other  citizens  of  Minnesota 
think  it  would  be  a  credit  to  their  State  to  establish  an  In- 
stitution at  this  early  period  of  their  history.  Mr.  Cald. 
WELL  is  able  to  speak  for  himself  when  in  health,  but  to-day 
he  is  so  enfeebled  that  he  does  not  feel  able  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  Hence  these  explana- 
tions from  me. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Gallaudet — I  have  a  resolution  which  must  not  be 
switched  off  for  another.  I  would  prefer  that  Mr.  Kerr 
{car)  should  present  it,  but  as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  will 
do  so.  Perhaps  at  ^rst  sight  it  would  appear  to  be  a  resolu- 
tion not  fit  to  be  ofiered;  but,  like  other  things,  phrases  are 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
used.  It  might  seem  hardly  proper  to  thank  a  body  of  men 
who  have  ridden  us  on  a  rail,  (laughter,)  but  as  they  have 
done  this  so  pleasantly,  and  as  some  of  us  feel  that  we  could 
not  have  come  here  without  the  offer  of  the  ride,  the  thanks 
may  not  be  inappropriate. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Ck>nvention  be  tendered  to  the  Presi- 
dents and  officers  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R.,  St.  L.,  A.  &  C.  R.  R.,  and  of  the 
6.  W.  R.  R.,  and  the  G.  I.  R.  R.,  for  their  liberality  and  kindness  in 
the  facilities  offered  by  them  to  the  members  for  attending  the  Ck)nven- 
tion»  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  gentlemen  therein 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  (continuing) — ^I  can  only  say  in  few 
words  that  this  is  not  a  mere  resolution  of  formal  thanks ;  as 
for  my  own  part,  I  really  feel  indebted  to  these  gentlemen. 
Without  the  facilities  which  they  have  offered,  I  could  not 
have  attended  this  Convention. 

Dr.  Pbet — I  would  add  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 

sent  to  the  Superintendents  of  these  roads. 

Resolution  was  adopted. 
—46 
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Mr.  Fay  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  and  special  acknowledgments  of  this  Con- 
tention be  tendered  to  Dr.-  Andkxw  McFaelahd,  Superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Insane  Hospital,  for  the  elegant  hospitality  and  attention 
extended  by  him  to  the  members  of  this  Convention. 

Dr.  Peet — Would  it  not  be  well  to  include  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  ? 

Mr.  Fat — ^I  accept  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Peet— In  my  remarks,  yesterday,  at  the  banquet,  I 
said  in  reference  to  the  Matron,  that  I  thought  she  ought  to 
be  included,  sir,  in  our  thanks;  (laughter,)  for  really,  sir, 
she  gave  me  the  best  cup  of  coffee  I  have  drank  since  I  left 
home. 

Adopted. 

Dr.  Dudley  Peet — Mr.  Gamaoe  desires  me  to  ofier 
the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  presented  to  Messrs. 
Talbot  and  Gallaudet  for  their  kindness  in  interpreting  its  Proceed- 
ingfs  to  the  Deaf  Mute  members  of  the  Convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Kinney  presented  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  tended  to  R.  R.  Hitt, 
Esq.,  for  the  skill,  fidelity  and  courtesy  with  which  he  has  reported  the 
Proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Notes  offered  the  following  resolution : 

• 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Geoboe  T.  Browxt,  Messrs.  Gillbt  and 
JsiTKiNB,  be  appointed  a  Committee,  to  whom  shall  be  committed  the 
minutes  and  papers  of  the  Convention  for  publication  and  distribution. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Officer  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  has  been  highly  gratified  with  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville  in  the  objects  which 
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have  brought  ui  together ;  and  that  in  this,  we  see  another  eridenee  of 
the  lolid  baaia  on  which  rests  their  wide-spread  reputation  for  public 
apirit,  intelligence,  and  Christian  character. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  OFricER — ^There  is  a  subject  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  Convention. 

Some  of  the  papers  presented  to  us  have  elicited  consid- 
erable discussion ;  and  while  their  themes  are  highlj  interest- 
ing and  important  in  themselves,  the  consideration  of  them 
has  not  seemed  to  me  to  be  attended  with  the  most  practical 
results. 

Although  myself  deeply  interested  in  these  discussions, 
yet,  taking  into  account  the  limited  time  allowed  for  the 
sitting  of  this  Convention,  I  would  have  been  even  more 
gratified,  had  a  portion  of  that  time  been  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  some  other  topics  which  appear  to  me 
eminently  practical  in  their  nature. 

Not  to  enumerate,  I  mention  now  but  one  of  these — the 
Monitorial  System,  as  recently  introduced  and  successfully 
carried  on  in  the  New  York  Institution. 

Monitorial  Systems,  we  are  all  weU  aware,  are  no  new 
thing — systems  differing  essentially  in  character  and  in 
results — systems  combining  peculiar  merits  and  peculiar 
defects. 

To  what  extent  a  model  system  has  been  developed  in 
the  New  York  Institution,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  But 
from  the  reports  that  have  come  to  my  ears  of  its  practical 
operation,  and  from  the  encouraging  results  among  the 
pupils  of  the  Wisconsin  Institute,  of  an  embryo  system 
introduced  there,  I  am  led  to  hope  for  the  happiest  benefits 
to  issue  from  a  more  careful  attention  to  this  matter  in  Insti** 
ttitions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  a  paper  on  this  subject  would  be  pre- 
sented to  this  Convention;  but  as  it  has  not  been  thus  for- 
mally brought  forward,  might  we  not  profitably  occupy  a 
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portion  of  to-day  in  comparing  views  on  this  general  topic, 
referring  it  then  to  a  committee  to  report  upon  to  the  next 
Convention  ? 

With  the  particular  system  now  in  operation  at  the  New 
York  Institution,  I  doubt  not  we  would  all  be  interested  in 
becoming  acquainted, — its  details,  its  diflSculties,  its  dan- 
gers, its  safe-guards,  the  departments  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced,  and  the  results.  Every  such  system,  when  ex- 
tended, is  liable  to  grow  complicated  and  cumbersome.  The 
monitors  are  likely  to  abuse  their  authority,  to  exercise  par- 
tiality, and  thus  engender  animosities. 

A  system  may  appeal  too  strongly  to  the  fears,  to  the 
love  of  approbation,  or  to  the  hope  of  reward.  It  may,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  a  species  of  espionage,  blighting  the  bud 
of  manliness.  A  system  free  from  defects  has  perhaps  never 
been  devised.  Whether  the  one  to  which  special  reference 
is  had,  is  already  the  well-proportioned  growth  of  one 
planted  in  the  soil  of  true  philosophy,  oj  even  but  the  germ 
of  such  a  product,  time  and  experience  will  no  doubt 
reveal. 

Such  a  system,  complete  in  its  proportions  and  develop- 
ment, and  harmonizing  with  existing  means  and  appliances 
for  the  formation  of  an  upright,  substantial  character  in  our 
pupils,  is  ^^  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

If,  however,  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Convention 
will  prevent  the  consideration  of  this  topic,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Peet, 
I.  L.  Peet,  and  Rev.  Thos.  Gallaudet,  to  report  upon  at 
the  next  Convention. 

.  A  member  suggests  that  the  report  be  published  in  the 
Annals.  It  could  appear  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  that 
publication. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet — It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  I.  L. 
Peet  to  present  a  paper  on  this  subject,  but  the  accident 
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refenred  to  in  his  letter  to  the  Convention,  has  so  seriously 
affected  his  health,  that  he  has  been  unable  to  prepare  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  present 
through  the  Annals  the  results  of  his  experiments. 

Dr.  Peet — Nerertheless,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  make 
out  a  paper,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Officer — ^I  offer,  then,  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  I/L.  Peet  be  requested,  at  as  early  a  day  as  will  suit 
his  convenience,  to  favor  us  through  the  Annals  with  the  details  of 
the  Monitorial. System,  lately  introduced^into  the  New  York  Institution, 
and  the  operation  and  results  of  the  same. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  Stone  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Secretaries  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  per- 
formed the  arduous  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  Convention. 

Adopted. 

Dr.  Peet — There  is  one  other  subject,  and  perhaps  two, 
that  claim  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  Up  to  1866, 
the  time  of  the  last  Convention,  we  have  had  a  General  Com- 
mittee to  attend  to  the  affairs  in  the  intervals  of  the  Con- 
ventions. At  the  last  Convention,  at  my  suggestion,  that 
committee,  not  having  anything  special  to  do,  was  not  re- 
appointed, and  its  duties  devolved  upon  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Talbot — I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon,  there  was  a 
General  Committee  of  five  appointed,  when  the  committee 
of  three  was,  and  it  included  it. 

Mr.  Stone — The  Executive  Committee,  as  I  understand 
it,  have  but  a  single  duty — ^the  charge  of  the  Annals. 

Dr.  Peet — Is  it  desirable,  sir,  to  have  another  Conven- 
tion? 

Chair — That's  the  question. 

Dr.  Peet — It  is  desirable  to  make  some  provision  as  to 
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the  time  and  place5  and  I,  for  myself,  should  be  azoeed- 
ingly  happy  to  have  the  next  Convention  held  in  New  York. 
It  is  a  central  point,  and  of  easy  access  from  all  parts  of 
the  countiy,  moch  more  so  than  any  other  point  that  can  be 
selected.  Business  and  pleasure  bring  many  persons  to  New 
York — members  of  Institutions — and  it  would  be  a  very 
proper  place.  I  am  not,  however,  authorized,  because  I  did 
not  think  to  bring  it  before  our  Board,  and  I  would  like  the 
invitation  to  come  with  authority;  and,  with  your  permission, 
I  move  that  the  subject  of  the  next  Convention  be  referred 
to  the  Elxecutive  Committee,  with  power  to  appoint  the 
time  and  place. 

Mr.  MacIntibe — ^What  Executive  Committee  ? 

Dr.  PsET — The  Executive  Committee  on  the  ,  Annals j 
or,  if  you  please,  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Fat — ^I  hope,  for  one,  that  we  will  hold  another  Con- 
vention in  two  years.  This  is  the  first  Convention  I  have 
attended,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  I  know,  now, 
how  much  I  have  lost  in  not  being  present  at  the  former 
Conventions.  I  feel  that  I  have  been  greatly  profited  here. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  Deaf  Mute  education  is 
greatly  advanced  by  the  holding  of  this  Convention.  I 
think  we  should  hold  another  Convention  in  two  years  from 
this  time.    I  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  Stone — I  think  as  highly  as  any  one  else  of  the 
happy  influences  of  these  Conventions.  I  have  attended 
them  all,  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  involved  in  attending  these 
Conventions.  Some  of  our  schools  hold  their  sessions  so 
late  that  the  Convention  meets  before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion. In  other  cases,  it  is  quite  inconvenient  for  some  to 
attend  the  Convention,  as  it  is  in  the  middle  of  their  vaca- 
tion. I  suppose  the  amount  of  time,  and  money,  and  incon- 
venience, involved  in  attendance  upon  these  gatherings,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  our  largest  bistitutions  are 
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often  represented  by  only  one  or  two  Professors.  At  the  first 
Convention,  there  were  only  six  reported  as  being  in  attend- 
ance. At  the  second  Convention,  there  were  only  three 
Institutions  represented,  and  twenty  instructors.  At  the 
third  Convention,  in  Ohio,  there  were  nine  Institutions  repre- 
sented, and  thirty-one  instructors.  The  attendance  is  natu- 
rally the  largest  from  the  Institutions  nearest.  There  are 
certainly  veiy  few  instructors  present,  compared  with  the 
number  in  the  country.  I  am  in  favor  of  deferring  the  hold- 
ing of  the  next  Convention  until  our  brethren  are  disposed 
to  attend  with  a  full  representation. 

Dr.  Dudley  Peet— It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  subject  of 
holding  a  future  Convention  is  dropped  now,  you  will  never 
have  another  Convention. 

The  instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  now  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  importance  of  these  Conventions.  The 
proceedings  of  this  Convention  have,  I  think,  been  much 
more  interesting  than  those  of  any  previous  one.  The 
members  of  this  Convention  have  so  &r  taken  greater  in- 
terest in  it  than  any  Convention  before.  I  think,  therefore, 
by  all  means,  as  there  are  many  important  subjects  which 
have  been  discussed  at  this  Convention,  and  some  of  them 
referred  to  Committees  for  future  reports,  that  we  should 
not  allow  these  Conventions  to  be  discontinued,  but  hold 
them  biennially. 

Mr.  I^acIntibe — ^The  remark  was  made  by  Mr.  Stokb, 
that  these  Conventions  are  poorly  attended.  There  is  no 
object  that  claims  the  exclusive  attention  of  any  class  of 
persons  where  the  number  that  attend  Conventions  is  so  large 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  number  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness— as  the  cause  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  education.  Look 
at  it  in  reference  to  the  question  of  coming  to  the  Conven- 
tion. The  one  at  Staunton  had  a  good  many  from  the  ex- 
treme West,  and  now  we  have  delegates  from  the  extreme 
South,  East,  and  North.    They  have  come  long  distances  to 
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attend  these  meetings.  The  Institutions  represented  here 
are  more  than  half,  and  from  some  of  these  Institutions 
there  are  large  numbers  present.  There  is  a  fiill  represent- 
ation from  these  distant  places,  and  I  think  the  interest  in 
these  Conventions  from  the  first  has  been  a  growing  interest. 

The  Chair — Dr.  Peet's  resolution  is  before  you. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet — ^I  think  the  time  of  holding  the  next 
Convention  should  be  two  years  hence. 

Mr.  Stone — I  prefer  the  resolution  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MacIntire — Strike  out  the  portion  as  to  time,  for  it 
seems  to  me  the  place  is  the  only  question.  Then  my 
friend  on  my  right  has  a  resolution  that  will  cover  the 
ground. 

The  Chair — Suppose  Dr.  Peet  withdraw  his  motion  for 
a  moment. 

Dr.  Peet — I  withdraw  it  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Gillet — I  feel  a  very  deep  interest  in  this  matter. 
It  is  surprising  to  me  that  any  member  should  have  for  a 
moment  a  thought  of  discontinuing  these  Conventions.  I 
have  found  them  not  only  veiy  interesting,  but  profitable  to 
me  in  my  vocation.  I  trust  the  time  will  never  come  for 
discontinuing  them.  I  have  attended- several,  and  believe 
each  Convention  increases  in  interest  and  usefulness.  This 
has  been  the  best  yet,  and  I  believe  the  next  will  be  still 
better  than  this.  If  any  change  at  all  is  to  be  made,  let 
them  be  held  every  year  instead  of  every  two  years. 

Mr.  6am age  (mute,)  addressed  the  meeting  in  signs- 
Mr.  Talbot  interpreting*  He  says :  It  should  be  every 
year.  You  may  make  the  time  oflener  by  these  changes. 
Wherever  the  Convention  is,  whether  in  New  York  or  Phil- 
adelphia, is  of  no  consequence,  but  the  time  must  be  short. 

Mr.  Stone— The  point  is  not  whether  we  shall  have 
Conventions  hereafter,  but  how  often,  in  how  long,  or  how 
short  a  time.  I  prefer  that  the  resolution  on  time  be  placed 
with  the  Committee.    My  desire  is  to  have  the  Conven- 
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tions  only  so  often  as  to  be  attended  hy  the  mass  of  persons 
m  the  business.  How  often  they  can  be  repeated,  and 
secure  this  attendance,  let  the  committee  determine. 

Mr.  Fay — ^I  withdraw  my  resolution,  and  leave  it  to  the 
committee  to  fix  the  time. 

Mr.  MacIntire — I  object  to  the  withdrawal. 

Dr.  PsET — ^We  spend  more  time  in  discussing  the  form 
than  the  measure  itself.    I  renew  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fay's  resolution  was  then  adopted : 

Resolved f  That  we  hold  another  Convention  in  about  two  yean  fron 
this  time. 

Dr.  Feet's  resolution  was  then  adopted : 

Resdffed^  That  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  Conrention  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  three,  with  power  ;  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair. 

The  Chaib  named  Messrs.  H.  P.  Feet,  Forter,  and 
NoYBi,  the  committee  under  Dr.  Feet's  resolution. 

Mr.  NoYEs — I  beg  leaYe  respectfully  to  decline,  because 
I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  business  proceedings  ot  this 
kind — ^never  having  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Convention 
before ;  and  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  the  calling 
of  another  Convention,  a  man  of  more  experience  than  my- 
self should  be  put  in  my  place. 

The  Chair  named  Mr.  Edward  Feet  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Notes. 

Mr.  Officer — There  is  one  point  more,  upon  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  an  expression  from  this  Convention. 

In  several  of  'the  Western  States,  laws  were  formerly  in 
existence  requiring  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  to 
pay  for  their  board  and  tuition  while  in  the  Institution. 

Those  who  were  unable  to  pay,  were  required,  as  a  con* 
dition  of  the  admission  of  their  children  as  pupils,  to  obtain 
from  some  of  the  civil  authorities,  a  certificate  stating  such 
inability.  This  has  been  appropriately  designated  as  ^^a  cer- 
tificate of  poverty.'' 
—47 
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After  an  experience  of  several  years,  it  was  found  that 
such  laws  operated  injuriously  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Invid- 
ious feelings  and  unhappy  jealousies  were  fostered  among 
the  pupils.  The  honest  pride  of  poor  parents  was 
wounded ;  they  were  unwilling  to  present  themselves  and 
their  children  as  paupers  before  the  Institution  doors^  bear* 
ing  ^^  a  certificate  of  poverty"  in  their  hands.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  kept  their  mute  children  at  home,  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance, — a  burden  to  themselves,  and,  in  the  end,  real 
paupers  on  society.  Some  parents,  able  to  pay,  were  un- 
willing. Others,  growing  weary  of  the  yearly  burden,  with- 
drew their  children  from  the  Institutions  before  their 
education  had  advanced  far  enough  to  be  of  essential  advan- 
tage. While  the  pupils  in  each  class  became  thus  reduced 
in  number,  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  the  same  number  of 
classes,  and  of  teachers,  still  existed, — thus  greatly  enhan- 
cing the  proportional  expense  of  educating  the  remaining 
pupils.  The  proportion  of  parents,  in  the  Westy  able  and 
willing  to  pay  even  for  hoards  ^was  found  to  be  so  small  as 
to  give  to  legislative  enactments  for  its  collection  the  ap- 
pearancie  of  being  a  picayuncf  business — too  much  so  to 
comport  with  the  dignity  of  a  State  Legislature. 

Sober,  second  thought,  too,  after  a  while,  convinced  men 
that  such  laws  were  at  war  with  our  common  school  system, 
which  aims  to  provide  by  taxation  for  the  education  of  aU 
the  children  of  the  State, — rich  and  poor,  fortunate  and 
unfortunate.  As  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  could  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  our  ordinary  schools,  it  was  but  .proper  and  just 
that  special  provision  should  be  made  for  them.  Their  mis- 
fortune, too,  gave  them  peculiar  claims  on  the  score  of 
humanity. 

For  a  State  to  legislate  unfavorably  toward  a  class  whose 
only  crime  was  the  misfortune  of  being  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
of  having  children  that  were,  was  revolting  to  sentiments  of 
justice  and  humanity.     With  such  evidences  of  the  evil 
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effects  of  these  hws,  public  sentiment  called  for  a  change. 
Indiana  took  the  lead  in  this  reform,  and  other  States  fol- 
lowed. To  the  credit  of  Illinois  be  it  known,  she  enacted 
no  such  laws;  but  with  a  hrge-hearted  benevolence,  and  an 
enlighted  humanity,  opened  the  doors  of  her  Asylums  to  the 
children  of  misfortune. 

Ignorant  of  these  facts,  the  last  Wisconsin  Legislature 
revived  this  cast-off  legislation,  and  donned  the  tattered  coat 
which  other  States  had  thrown  aside.  The  law  seems  to 
have  been  enacted  hastily,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  without 
any  consultation  with  those  who  could  have  readily  stated 
the  facts  and  experiences  against  it. 

There  are  members  of  this  Convention  who  can  testify  to 
the  evil  influence  of  similar  laws  in  their  own  States, — I 
allude  particularly  to  the  delegates  from  the  Western  Insti- 
tutions. A  corresponding  expression,  emanating  from  this 
Convention,  could  not  but  have  weight  with  any  Legislature, 
and  influence  in  protecting  future  Institutions,  in  new  States, 
from  similar  enactments. 

Dr.  Peet— The  question  is  an  important  one,  indeed ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  lie  beyond  the  province  of  this  Con- 
vention. This  is  a  matter  simply  for  the  authorities  of  the 
State  in  which  the  Institution  is  located.  They  must  decide 
as  to  the  particular  measures  which  are  worthy  to  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  education  of  their  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Certain  States  may  feel  able  to  dft  this,  and  others 
not  able  to,  but  require  at  least  this  much — to  board  the 
pupil.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  we  have  either  the 
time  or  the  liberty  to  discuss  a  resolution  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Officer — All  that  I  desire  is,  that  this  Convention 
state  facts  and  experiences,  known  to  be  such,  respecting 
the  operation  of  such  laws  in  other  States3- — ^in  the  Western 
States  at  least.  These  would  carry  weight  with  them,  and 
would  speak  for  themselves.  Emanating  from  this  body, 
and  stamped  with  its  endorsement,  they  would  carry  addi- 
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tional  weight.  The  Convention  is  not  expected  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  action  of  any  particular  Legislature. 
How  can  such  an  expression  be  construed  into  a  stepping  out 
of  our  province  ?  What  Legislature  would  regard  it  as 
interference  ? 

Dr.  PsET — Does  the  Legislature  do  anything  more  than 
require  the  parents  who  are  able  to,  to  support  their  chil- 
dren ?  That  is  the  same  thing  that  is  done  in  New  York 
and  New  England — ^those  who  are  able  to  pay  are  required 
to  do  it 

Mr.  MacIntire — There  is  a  resolution  before  the  Con- 
vention, to  which  this  does  not  relate.  I  should  like  to 
enter  into  a  discussion,P)ut  we  have  not  the  time.  It  is  now 
past  one  o'clock,  and  the  cars  upon  which  some  of  the  mem- 
bers leave,  start  soon. 

The  minutes  of  the  Secretary  were  now  read,  amended, 
and  adopted.. 

The  Chair  (Mr.  Turner) — Gentlemen:  I  cannot  suffer 
you  to  separate  without  expressing  my  great  gratification  in 
seeing  so  many  officers  and  instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  together  at  this  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  to  you  all,  to  be 
here.  It  gives  promise  that  the  great  enterprise  in  which 
we  are  engaged  will  be  successfully  prosecuted — will  be 
carried  forward  to  its  final  consummation  in  the  enlighten- 
ment and  moral  elevation  of  the  whole  unfortunate  class  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  country.  That  is  the  object 
towards  which  all  our  efforts  are  directed.  Let  us  ever  keep 
it  steadily  in  view,  and  prosecute  it  with  zeal  and  energy, 
— striving  not  only  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  these  children, 
but  to  improve  their  hearts,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  in 
life,  that  they  may  become  respectable  and  virtuous  citizens 
in  the  places  where  they  live,  and  finally,  that  they  may  all 
be  brought  by  our  efforts  and  the  grace  of  God  into  that 
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better  ^orld,  where  we  all  hope  finally  to  rest  from  our 
labors. 

I  must  bid  you  farewell,  with  the  hope  that  all  of  you, 
when  you  reach  your  respective  homes,  [will  continue  to 
prosecute  your  work  in  this  noble  cause  with  more  pleasure 
to  yourselves,  and  more  profit  to  your  pupils,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  all  things  earthly,  we  shall  meet  together  in 
Heaven. 

Mr.  GiLLET — Before  the  motion  to  adjourn  is  piit,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Ruolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered  to  Rev. 
W.  W.  Turner,  Vice-President  of  this  Convention,  for  the  dignified 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  us  this  day. 

Adopted. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die,  Mr.  Officer 
closing  the  proceedings  with  a  prayer  in  the  sign-language, 
when  the  Convention  separated. 
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